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TO 


HIS MOST GRACIOUS ’’^STY 

WILLIAM THE FOURTH. 

^ 

SIRE, 

Your Majesty has graciously sanctioned the 
iresentation of the Second Volume of the Annals of 
d,AJPOOTANA to the Public under the auspices of Your 
klajesty’s name. 

In completing this -work, it has been my endeavour to 
Iraw a faithful picture of States, the ruling principle of 
rhich is the paternity of the Sovereign. That this patri- 
ii'chal form is the best suited to the genius of the people, 
nay be presumed from its durability, which war, famine,'-- 
;nd anarchy have failed to destroy. The throne has always 
)een the watch-word and rallying-point of the Rajpoots, 
lly prayer is, that it may continue so, and that neither the 
bve of conquest, nor false views of pohcy, may tempt us to 
lubvert the independence of these States, some of which 
lave braved the storms of more than ten centuries. 

' It Will not, I trust, be deemed presumptuous in the 
^nnalist of these gallant and long-oppressed races thus to 
olicit for them a full measure of Your Majesty’s gracious 
Jdtronage ; in return for which, the Rajpoots, making Your 
Majesty’s enemies their own, would glory in assuming the 
laffron robe,’ emblematic of death or victory, under the 
nher'of that chivalry of which Your Majesty is the head. 

, That Your Majesty’s throne may ever be surrounded by 
biefs who wiU act up to the principles of fealty maintained 
t all ho/zards by the Rajpoot, is the heartfelt aspiration of, 

^ SIRE, 

Your Majesty’s 

Devoted subject and servant, 

JAI^IES TOD. 
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In placing before tbe Public the concluding volume of th 
Annals of Rajpootana^ I have fulfilled v’hat I consldere 
to be a sacred obligation to the races amongst whom I havi 
passed the better portion of my life ; and although no mai 
can more highly appreciate public approbation, I am fa, 
less eager to court that approbation, than to awaken .t 
sj’-mpathy for the objects of my work, the interesting peopli' 
of Rajpootana. [ 

I need add nothing to what was urged in the IntroduJ 
tion to the Pirst Volume on the subject of Indian Historyk 
and trust that, however slight the analogy between + 
chronicles of the Hindus and those of Europe, as historif’- 
works, they will serve to banish the reproach, which In 
has so long laboured under, of possessing no records of pa,, 
events : my only fear now is, that they may be though 
redundant. { 


P 


I think I may confidently affirm, that whoever, withoi - 
eing alarmed at their bulk, has the patience attentively t| 
eruse these Annals, cannot fail to become well acquaintef 
^Hth all the peculiar features of Hindu Society, and will l-| 
nabled to trace the foundation and progress of each stalf 
1 Rajpootana, as well as to form a just notion of tk) 
haracter of a people, upon whom, at a future period, oi|^l 
kistence in India may depend. i i 


Whatever novelty the enquirer into the origin of natioi ’ 
lay find in these pages, I am ambitious to claim for thei | 
3 , higher title than a mass of mere archseological data, ij| 
jJee humanity under every aspect, £tnd to observe the infill i| 
£i}nce of different creeds upon man in his social capacit. 
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persiou of his familj. ^ « ni-iuco of Maroost’hali, conjectured to bo 

driven from Divarica, becomes Jud-bbdu, the sons of 

the Maru, oi’ Mervo o£ • tima.Kiimrna dvnasby, and Jud-bhau- 

Kbira.— Tbo formm- ,u‘\jnJ4ab — Prithibiihu succeeds to Naba 

becomes priuce of Bebera m tho ^ Raja Guj fouuds Gujni.— 

iu Mdroo. — His son Baliu. 11 P -^ho are repulsed. — Raja 

Attacked by the kings .^ig„o —Second invasion from Kliora- 

Guj attacks Cashmere.— His mamag. —Oracle predicts 

aan.-Tbe Syrian lcuig “uloctW to be a ^ Salbaban arrives 

the loss of Gujni^Gu] S. V. 72.-Conquers the 

'in the Punjab.— Founds “^^of Jeipal Tuar of Debli.— Ro-conqucrs 

Punjab.- Marries the “LhIs numerous o'ilspriiig.-Thcir con- 

. Gujni.— Is succeeded by jadoon tribe of'Ensofzye, that the 

quests.— Oonjecture ^r Jews.— Baluud resides at Salba- 

Afghaus are Yddus, '^’dsou Cbakito, who becomes a convert 

haua.— Assigns ^ 6 Clinkito Moguls descended from 

to Islam and king of AUor • . succeeds.— Changes the patrony- 

^,iu,._Balund d‘as.-His son Rao.-Hh 
micofYadu, cross the Garab and take possession ^o 


,m.— Balund dies.— ttis s ^ —Succeeded by Mongol Rao.— His 

^icofYadu, sons cross the Garab and take possession ^o£ 

brother Musoor Rao uj Mungul Rao. — They lose 

tbe'Lakbi jungle. H o mu offspring styled Abborias and Juts. — 

I na K.aiD00tS. ^ j* j* Tvr ^ n r 


brobuer of the sons oijuj-ungui liao,— ‘Xucy lo 

tbe'Lakbi jungle. ® ° offspring styled Abborias and Juts. 

^®l”’“J‘^aifcSbe capital of Tariles disoovero^-Mungul Rao arriv 
Tribe Of tribes. — His son, Majum Eao, marries a 

in the -Indian g^u Kehur. — Alliance with the Deora of 

princess of AmerK . q'hanote laid'.— Kebur succeeds.— Thaiioto 

completed S. 7871-Peaco with 

tKUL.^Bea»V.o«s ,..._ 

EaoK.ehur, cotempmary of^the^Gtdipb^ extended bis conquest® 'to^°tho 

beads of-^ibes.-— Keh , t^^^ succeeds.— Hd assails the Baraha's and 
plains.— He is sla • ^ ^ tj^e prince of Mooltau, who is defeated.— 

- Langas.— Tunnote 1“^®® douebter of the Boota chief.— His prononv — 

Bao Tunno espouses the da gbt ^ j_^ Beejnot^’— 

Tunne finds BaA-He assails 

Tunuo dies.— Succeed y ^^Jg^^tack the Bhatti prmce.-Treacher’ 
Yl-.” US ■ 


191 
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min.-Tunnotetaken.-Inbabnants put assailed 

mother 
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in. — Tunnote tahen. I T)eora\vnl, which is assailed by tbe En 

mother in Boctaban.-Brects Deo^ Deoraj.-?C 4 °°to 

chief, who ^boB^ disciple he beeomes.-Title 

prince IB visited by massacres the Eangas, who acknowleK 

trom Rao to itawni. ^ 4->,p Lansa^ tribe. — Beorai conr.Y, • 

his s’iP^'®™'^?y-r^thTBodTa Bajpoots^Avenges an insult 0^^^ 

Lodorva, capital of .. £ patriotic devotion.— Assaults 

knrinca of Dbat^Sm£ulai2rmt.^oE Khddal.-Assassinated 

«v lietnrns to Lodorv^ B i-evenges bis father’s death.— 
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genealogical roll, — iJJCe Rahiore race, loho inhabit it, desce^ided from the Yavan 
Icings of Parlipoor, — Second roll. — Nayn Pdl. — His date. — Congxm's Ganouj, 
— Utility of Rajpoot genealogies, — The Snrya Prahasy or poetic chronicle of 
the hard Kurnidlian. — The Raj Roopac Alcliedt, or chronicle of Ajit Singes 
oninority 'and reign, — The Beefy Vnlas, — The Khedt, a biographical treatise, 
— Other sources, — The Yavanas and Aswasj or Indo-Scyihic tribes. — 21ie 
ihirleen Ralitore families, hearing the epithet Oamdlmj, — RafaJeichund, king 
of Canovj, — The extent and splendour of that state before the Maliomedan con- 
quest of India. — Sis immense array, --Title of Mandalica, — Divine honozirs 
paid to him. — Rite of Soenair undertaken by Jeichund, — Its failure and con- 
sequences, — State of India at that period. — The four great Hindu monarchies, 
— Dehli, — Ganouj, — Meivar, — Anhuhoari'a, — Shahtidin, king of Gor, invades 
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Marwar is a corruption of Maroo-^odr, classically MaroosPhali or 
MaroosPhan, ^the region of death/ It is also called Maroo-desaj 
whence the unintelligible Mard4s of the early Mahoraedan writers. 
The bards frequently style it MordUiur^ which is synonimous with 
Maroo-desa^ or^ when it suits their rhyme, simply Maroo, Though 
now restricted to the country subject to the Rahtore race, its ancient 
and appropriate application comprehended the entire ^ desart/ fx'om 
the Sutlej to the ocean. 

' A concise genealogical sketch of the Rahtore rulers of Marwar has 
already been given we shall therefore briefly pass over those times 
^ when a genealogical tree would strike root in any soil/ when the 
ambition of the Eahtores, whose branches fsaoUiceJ spread rapidly 
over ^ the region of death f was easily gratified with a solar pedigree?^ 
As it is desirable," however, to record their own opinions regarding 
their origin, we shall make extracts from the chx'onicles (hereafter 
enumei’ated), instead of fusing the whole into one mass, as in the 
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Annals o! Mewav. The reader will occasionally bo presented with 
simple translations of whatever is most interesting in the Kahtoro 

Let us begin with a statement of the author’s authorities ; first, a 
genealogical roll of the Rahtores, furnished by a Tati or Jam priest, 
from the temple of Nadolaye.* This roll is about fifty feet m.length, 
commencing, as usual, with a theogony, followed by the production 
of the ‘ first Rahtore from the spine (raid) of Indra, the nominal 
father being “ Yavanaswa, prince of Parlipoor,’’ Of the topography 
of Parlipoor, the Rahtores have no other notion than that it was in 
the north ; but in the declared race of their progenitor, a Yavan 
prince, of the Aswa or Asi tribe,t we have a proof of the Scythic 
origin of this Rajpoot family. 

The chronicle proceeds with the foundation of Elanya-cfibja,J 
or Oanouj, and the origin of Cama-dhwa 3 a,§ (vulgo^ Camd’hnj), the 
titular appellation of its princes, and concludes with the thirteen 
great sac’lia, or ramifications of the Rahtores, and their Gotra- 
aclianja, or genealogical creed. J] 

Another roll, of considerable antiquity, commences in the fabulous 
age, with a long string of names, without facts ; its solo value con- 
sists in the esteem in which the tribe holds it. We may omit all 
that precedes Nayn Pdl, who, in the year S. 526 (A.D. dTO*!!), con- 
quered Oanouj, slaying its monarch Ajipal ; from which period the 
race was termed Oanoujea Rahtore. The genealogy proceeds to 
Jeichund, the last monarch of Oanouj ; relates the emigration of his 
nephew Sdoji,^ or Sevaji, and his establishment in the desart 
(MaroowarJ , with a handful of his brethren (a wi’eck of the mighty 
kingdom of_ Oanouj) ; and terminates with the death of Raja Jes- 
wunt Sing, in S. 1735 (A.D. 1679), describing every branch and 
scion, until we see them spreading over Maroo. 

Genealogy ceases to be an uninteresting pursuit, when it enables 
us to mark the progress of animal vegetation, from the germ to the 
complete development of the tree, until the land is overshadowed 
•With Its orancTies ; and bare as is tbe chronicle to the moralist or 




An ancient town in IMarwar. 

One o£ the four tribes which overfeurned i i 

The ancient Hindu cosmogranhers claim the kingdom of Bactr.... 

early family, and doubtless tbe Indo-Scvthin grand branch of their 

Ganges, were one race. ^ people, from tbe Oxus to the 

t From Gulja (the spine) of the virgin rKanim ) ' 

§ Oama-dlwraja, ‘ the banner of Cupid,’ 

II' Gotdma Gotra, Mardwandanl Sd'cUlSoohrdrh^l,.' r,, 

Fanlt’hani Vevi. Gurix, Gar-rapU Agni, 

^ It is a singular fact, that there is no availnW 
century for any of tbe great Bajpoot families, all of koyond the fourth 

north. This was the period of one of- tbe grand irnmtTn?,''® from the 
from Cratral Asia, who established kingdoms in the Gletio 'races 

Pai or Pah, the universal adjunct to every proper «« the Indus, 

race af these invaders. ‘“®> indicates the pastoral 
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Listoriau, ifc exhibits to the observer of tbe powei'S of the animal 
economy, data, which the annals of no other people on earth can 
furnish. In A.D. 1193, we see the throne of Jeichnnd overturned; 
his nephew, with a handful of retainers, taking service with a petty 
chieftain in the Indian desart. In less than four centuries, we find 
the descendants of these exiles of the Ganges occupying nearly the 
whole of the desart; having founded three capitals, studded the 
land with the castles of its feudality, and bringing into the field fifty 
thousand men, elc hap ca h4td, ‘ the sons of one fathei’,'’ to combat the 
emperor of Dehli. What a contrast does their unnoticed growth 
present to that of the Islamite conquerors of Oanouj, of whom five 
dynasties passed away in ignorance of the renovated existence of .the 
Rahtore, until the ambition of Shere Shah brought him into contact 
with the descendants of S66ji, whose valour caused him to exclaim 

he had nearly lost the crown of India for a handful of barley,'^ in 
allusion to the poverty of their land ! 

What a sensation does it not excite, when we know that a senti- 
ment of kindred pervades every individual of this immense affiliated 
body, who can point out, in the great tree, the branch of his origin, 
whilst not one is too remote from the main stem to forget its pristine 
connexion with it ! The moral sympathies created by such a system 
pass unheeded by the chronicler, who must deem it futile to describe 
what all sensibly feel, and whick renders his page, albeit little more 
than a string of names, one of paramount interest to the ' sons of 
Se'dji.^ 

The third authox'ity is the Sowaj PraJcas {Surya PraJcasa), com- 
posed by the bard Kurnidhan, during the reign and by command of 
Raja Abhye Sing. This poetic history, comprised in 7,500 stanzas, 
was copied from the original manuscript, and sent to me by Raja 
Man, in the year 1820.^ As usual, the kavya (bard) commences with 
the origin of all things, tracing the Rahtores from the creation down 
to Soomitra; from whence is a blank until he recommences with the 
name of Camd^huj, which appears to have been the title assumed by 
Nayn Pal, on his conquest of Oanouj. Although Kurnidhan must 
have taken his facts from the royal records, they correspond very 
well with the roll from Kadolaye. The bard is, however, in a great 
hurry to bring the founder of the Rahtores into Marwar, and slurs 
over the defeat and death of Jeichnnd. ISTor does he dwell long on 
'his descendants, though he enumerates th6m all, and points out the 
leading events until he reaches the reign of Jeswunt Sing, grand- 
father of Abhve Sine:, who commanded the bard to write the Sooraj 

PrakasP ' 

The next authority is the Baj Moopac Akhedt, or *■ the royal 
relations,^ This woi'k commences with a short account of the 
Suryavaitsa, from Their cradle at Ajodia ; then takes up Sdoji's 
Taiigration, and in the same Strain as the preceding work, rapidly 


* This manuscript is deposited in the library of the^oyal Asiatic'Soc' 
IToi. n.] ^ It, - 
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passes over all events until tlie deatli o£ Raja Jeswunt ; but it becomes 
a perfect obronicle of events daring tlie minority of Ins successor 
Aiit, Ills eventful reign, and that of Abliyo Sing, to ibo conclusion or 
tbe "war against Sirbolund Khan, viceroy of G-uzzerat. Ill rowing 
aside the meaure historical introduction, it is professedly a chronicle 
of the events from S. 1735 (A.D. 1679), to S. 1787 (A.D. 1734-). the 
period to which the Sooraj Prahas is brought down. 


A portion of the Peejy ¥^das, a poem of 100,000 couplets, also 
fell into my hands ; it chiefly relates to the reign of the prince whoso 
name it bears, Beejy Sing, the sou of Bukht Sing, lt details the 
civil wars waged by Beejy Sing and his cousin Ram Sing (son of 
Abhye Sing), and the consequent introduction of theMahrattas into 
Marwar. 


From a biographical work named simply Khodt, ov * Story,’ I 
obtained that portion which relates to the lives of Raja Oodi Sing, 
the friend of Akber ; his son Raja Guj, and grandson Jeswunt Sing. 
These sketches exhibit in true colours the character of the Rahtores. 


Besides these, I caused to be drawn up by an intelligent man, who 
had passed his life in office at Jodpoor, a memoir of transactions 
from the death of Ajit Sing, in A.D. 1629, down to the treaty with 
the English government in A.D. 1818. The ancestors of the narrator 
had filled offices of trust in the state, and he was a living chronicle 
both of the past and present. 

From these sources, from conversations with the reigning sovereign, 
his nobles,his ambassadors, and subjects, materials were collected for 
this sketch of the Rahtores, — barren, indeed, of events at first, but 
redundant of them as we advance. 


A genealogical table of the Rahtores is added, shewing the grand 
ofisets, whose descendants constitute the feudal /rei-aye of the present 
day. A glance at this table will shew the claims of each.house j and 
in its present distracted condition, owing to civil broils, will enable 
the paramount power to mediate, when necessary, with impartiality, 
in the conflicting claims of the prince and his feudatories. 

We shall not attempt to solve the question, whether the Rahtores 
are, or are not, Emoud-vansa, ‘ Children of the Sun:’ nor shall we 
dispute either the birth or etymon of the first Rahtore (from the - 
o-a7it or spine of Indra), or search in the north for the Idngdom of the 
nominal father ; but be content to conclude that this celestial inter- 
ference in the household concerns of the Parlipoor prince was 
invented to cover some disgrace. The name of Yavana, with the ' 
ad3unct Asiua or As^, clearly indicates the Indo-Scythic <• bavbarinu’ 
from beyond the Indus. In the genealogy of the Lunar races 
descended of Budha and Ella {Mercury and the ISarilisee Table^ 
I, Vol. I), the five sons of Baj^swa are made to people the countries' 
fj, on and beyond, the Indus ; and in the scanty records of Alexander’s 
PaiQvasion, mentionis made of many races, as the Asasenae and Asacani 
race m dwelling in these regions, 
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This period was fruitful in change to the old established dynasties 
of the Hindu continentj when numerous races of barbadians, viz., 
Huns, Parthians, arid Gretes, had fixed colonies on her western and, 
northern frontiers.* * * § 

"In S, 626 (A.D. 470), Hayn Pal obtained Oanouj, from which 
period the Rahtores assumed the title of Camd^huj. His son was 
Pudarutjt Poonja, from whom sprung the thirteen great families, 
bearing the patronymic Camd^huj, viz. : 

"1st. — DhurmaBhumbo; his descendants styled jDnnesra Gamd’lmj. 
"^2d. — Bhanooda, who fought the Afghans at Kangra, and founded 
Abhipoor j hence the Abliiijoora Gamd’Jmj.^ 

" 3d. — ^^^irachandra, who married the daughter of Hamira Ohohan, 
of Anhulpoor Pattun"; he had fourteen sons, who emigrated to the 
Dekhan j his descendants called KuppoUa Gamd’huj. 

4th. — Umrabeejy, who married the daughter of the Pramara 
prince of Korahgurh on the Ganges; — slew 16,000 Pi’amaras, and 
took possession of Horah, whence the Korali Gamd’huj.X 
' " 5th. — Soojun Binode; his descendants Jirhlmira GanuVhttj. 

" 6th. — Pndma, who conq[uei’ed Orissa, and also Bogilana, from 
Raja Tejmun Tadu. 

" 7th. — Aihar, who took Bengal from the Yadus ; hence Aihara 
Gamd’Kuj. 

" 8th. — Bardeo; his elder brother offered him in appanage Benares, 
and eighty-four townships ; but he preferred founding a city, which 
he called Paruk-poor:§ his descendants Pariik Gamd’hnj. 

“ 9th. — Oogra-Prebhoo, who made a pilgrimage to the shrine of 
Hinglaz Chande],|| who, pleased with the severity of his penance, 
caused a sword to ascend from the fountain, with which he con- 
quered the southern countries touching the ocean his descendants 
Okanddila Camd’huj. 

"10th. — Mookta-Mun, who conquered possessions in the north 
from Bhdn Tuar : his descendants Beera Gamd'huj. 

" 11th. — Bhurut, at the age of sixty-one, conquei'ed Keneksh*, 
under the northern hills, from Roodra-sen of the Birgoojur tribe : 
his descendants styled Blmreau Gamd’huj. 

12th. — Allunkul founded Khyroda ; fought the Asui'as (Moslems) 
on the banks of the Attok : his descendants Kkyrodea Gamd’huj. 


* Oosraas. Annals of llewav. Gete or Jit Inscription, Appendix, Yol. I, 

t Galled Bhurut iii the Tati's roll ; an oi-ror of one or other of the authorities, 
in transcribing from the more ancient records. 

J An inscription given in the Transactions of the Ro3’al Asiatic Society, (voh 
ix, p. 410) found at Korah, relates to a branch of’tbe Oanouj family. 

§ Qu. Parkur, towards the Indus ? 

'll On the coast of Mekran, 

^ If "we can credit these legends, we see the Rahtore Rajpoots spreading over 
all India. I give these bare facts verbatim as somd traces may yet remain of 
the faces in those countries. 
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« Cliana obtained Tarrapoor in tbe north, married a 

daughter of the Chohan of Tahera,^- a city Tvell known to the world . 
with her he came to Benares. 

And thus the race of Surya multiplied. 

“ Bhumbo^t Dherma-B bumbo, sovereign of Canouj, had a son, 
Aiv-Chund.t For twenty-one generations they bore titles^ot 
Eao ; afterwards that of Baja. Oodichund, Nirpati, Keneksen, 
Sehes-sal,-Megsdn, Birabhadra, Deosdn, Bimulseu, DansOn, Mokund, 
Bhoodu, Rajsen, Tirpal, Sree-Punja, Beejy Ohund,§ his son 
Jeichund, who became the Naek of Canouj, with the surname Uul 
Pangla.^’ 

Nothing is related of the actions of these princes, from the 
conquest of Canouj by Nayn Pal, in A.D. 4*70, and the establishment 
ofliis thirteGn grandsons in divers countries^ until we reacb. Jeicbund, 
in whose person (A.D. 1193) terminated the Rahtore sovereignty 
on the Ganges ; and we have only twenty-one names to fill up the 
space of seven centuries, although the testimony on which it is 
given|| asserts there were twenty-one princes bearing the title of 
Bao prior to the assumption of that of Baja. But the important 
information is omitted as to who was the first to assume this title. 
There are names in the YatFs roll that are not in the Sooraj Pralcas, 
which we haVe followed ; and one of these, “ Rungut D’hwaj,'” is 
said to have overcome Jesraj Thar, king of Dehli, for whose period 
we have correct data : yet we cannot incorporate the names in the 
YatFs roll with that just given without vitiating each ; and as we 
have no facts, it is useless to perplex ourselves with a barren gene- 
alogy. But we can assert that it must have been a splendid dynasty, 
and that their actions, from the conqueror-Nayn Pdl, to the la^t 
prince, J eichund, were well deserving of commemoration . That they 
were commemorated in written records, there cannot be a doubt ; for 
the trade of the bardic chroniclers in India has flourished in all ages. 

Although we have abundant authority to assert the grandeur of 
^ngdom of Canouj^ at the period of its extinction, both from 
the bard Chund and the concurrent testimony of Mahomedan authors, 
yet are we astonished at the description of the capital, attested not 
thd Chohanr’"''^^ Rahtores, but by those of their antagonists. 

The circumvallation of Canouj covere'dalpkce'^f more than thirty 
miles j and its numerous forces obtained for its prince the epithet of 

BuI Pangla, meaning that the mighty host (DnZ) was lame ' " 

a halt in its movements owing to its numbers, of which 


or had 
Chund 


A city often mentioned by Ferishtn, in tbeenriv times of fhn j 

tNayn Piil must have preceded Dbcrma-BhnmfcVby fivfo^iT 

t Called Abbt-cband, in the Sowaj Prahns. ^ generations. 

§ Also styled Bcfjy Pal ; classically Vjjy-pala, ‘ Fosterer of Vioir,,...- * 

II The Sooraj PraJeas. 

* 5 ; Sec Inscriptions of Jeicbtind, Yiiyacbund.-and Korab, in tbe <nv, 
vole, of tbo Asiatic llesearches. sth and l4th 
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observes, that in tbe march fcbe van had reached their ground ere 
“ the rear had moved off.” The Sooraj Prakas gives the amount of 
this army, which in numbers might compete with the most potent 
which, in ancient or mddei’n times, was ever sent into the field. 
'' Eighty thousand men in armour j thirty thousand horse covered 
** •with, pakhur, or quilted mail ; three hundred thousand paeks or 
"infantry ; and of bow-men and battle-axes two hundi-ed thousand ; 
^'besides a cloud of elephants bearing' warriors.” 

This immense army was to oppose the Tavana beyond the Indus ; 
for, as the chronicle says, “ The king of Gor and Irak ci’ossed the 
“ Attok. There Jey Sing met the conflict, when the Nildh changed 
“ its name to Soorkhdh.* There was the Ethiopia {HahsJiee) king, 

and the skilful Frank learned in all arts,-f overcome by the lord 
“ of Oanouj.” 

The chronicles of the Ohohans, the sworn foe of. the Rahtores, 
repeat the greatness of the monarch of Canouj, and give him the 
title of Mandalica.” ' They affirm that he overcame the king of 
the north, J making eight, tributaiy kings prisoners ; that he twice 
defeated Sidi’aj,. king of Anhulwarra, and extended his dominions 
south of the hTerbudda, and that at length, in the fulness of his pride, 
he had divine honours paid him in the rite Soenair. This distinction, 
which involves the most august ceremony, and is held as a virtual 
assumption of universal supi’emacy, had in all ages been attended 
with disaster. In the rite of Soenaii’, every office, down to the 
scullion of the Rusorah,^’’ or banquet-hall, must be performed by 
royal personages ; nor had it been attempted by any of the dynasties 
which ruled India since the Paudu : not even Vicrama, though he 
introduced his own era, had the audacity to attempt what the Rah- 
tore determined to execute. All India was agitated by the accounts 
of the magnificence of the preparations, and circular invitations were 
despatched to every prince, inviting.him to assist at the pompous 
ceremony, which was to conclude with the nuptials of the Raja’s only 
daughter, who, according to the customs of those days, would select 
her future lord from the assembled chivalry of India. The Chohau bard 
describes the revelry and magnificence of the scene : the splendour 
of the Yxig-sdla, or ‘ hall of sacrifice,’ surpassing all powers of descrip- 
tion ; in which was assembled all the princes of India, “ save the 
" lord of the Ohohans, and Samai’a of Mewar,” who, scorning this 
assumption of supremacy, Jeichund made their effigies in gold, 
assigning to them the most servile posts j that of the king of the 
Ohohans being Poleah, or ‘ porter of the hall.’ Pirthii’aj, whose 
life was one succession of feats of arms and gallantry, had a 
double motive for action — ^love and revenge. He determined to' 

* The NU-db, or ‘blue water,’ the Indus, changed its uame to the 'Red- 
stream’ Soorh-ab, or ‘ ensanguined.’ 

i* It is singular that Ohnnd likewise mentions the Prank as being in the army 
of Shabudin, in the conquest of his sovereign Pirtbiraj. If this be true, it 
must have been a desultory or fugitive baud of crusaders. 

j: They thus style the kings west of the Indus. 
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prnov botli or perisli in the attempt; “to spoil the sacrifice 
«ind bear away^ the fair of Canonj from its halls, though beset 
« by all the heroL of Hind." The details of this exploit torm the, 
most spirited of the sixty-nme books of the bard. _ The Oho^n 
executed liis purpose, and, with the ehte of the wariiors . ^ 

tore off the princess iu open day from Cauou], A desperate runniug- 
fight of five days took place. To use the words of the bard, ne 
preserved his prize ; he gained immortal renown, but he lost tne 
sinews of Dehli/" So did Jeichund those of Oanouj ; and each, who 
liad singly repelled all attacks of the kings, fell in turn a prey to 
the Ghori Sultan, who skilfully availed himself of these interna- 
tional feuds, to make a permanent conquest of India. 

We may here briefly describe the state of Hindust^han at this 
epoch, and for centuries previous to the invasions of Mahmoud. 

There were four great kingdoms, viz, : 

1st. — D ehli, under the Tuars and Ohohans ; 

2nd, — C akouj, under the Eahtores 3 
3d. — ^^I kwak, under the Ghelotes j 
4h, — A uhulwahra, under the Ch auras and Solankhis. 

To one or other of these states, the numerous petty princes of 
India paid homage and feudal service. The boundary between 
Dehli and Canou] was the Cali-nadi, or ^ black stream the Calindi 
of the Greek Geographers, Dehli claimed supremacy over all the 
countries westward to the Indus, embracing the lands watered by 
its arms, from the ‘foot of the Himalaya, — the desert, — to the 
Aravulli chain. The Chohan king, successor to the Tuars, enumer- 
ated one hundred and eight great vassals, many of whom were 
subordinate princes. 

The power of Canon] extended north to the foot of the Snowy 
mountains 3 eastward to Casi (Benares) 3 and across the Ohumbul to 
the lands of the Chundail (now Bundelkhund) 3 on the south its 
possessions came in contact with ]\lewai\ 

Milwav, 01- Mcchja-war -tbe ‘central region/ was bounded to tbe 
north by tbe Aravn b, to tbe south by tbe Pramaras of Dbar 
(dependent on Canon]), and westward by Anhulwarra, which state 

Tv to Se irir"” 

generally allies, and tbe Eabtores and Tfiars (nredecp^cr? ^ 

Chobans) who were onlv divided by the Cali-nadi off 

with II, dr hlooa. Tct this wnrfattj was ttaver o£ a. ’ / ' ’* 

kind ; a mairiago quenched a feud, and they i-ctnainod frieS's'^liln 
some new cause of strife arose. nntu 

If, at tbe period preceding IMabmoud, tbe traveller ImrT -lea, 
through the courts of Europe, and taken tbe line of route i^s^b^ 
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sequent ages pursued by Timoor bv 

(^adorned with the spoils of India) to dIlYp ihrougb Gbizni 

tow superior in all that cousSttes 

princes have appeared to bim !~in arts I^aipoot 

hy no means inferior. At that epoch « a^s 

eyeiy state was governed on feudafprincinletf ^ east 

tte democratical principle gained adSl for Europe' 

cWcter to her inetitotLs! wMele t -.T^ ff a S 

f Asia^ remained permanently excluder! \ indeed 

government which was supported by its labn'°^ ^ ^ f^e 

aat of arms being deemed ignoble. To th^c?'’' Pursuit but 
tvars wbicb feudality enffeuders T?*.-; ^ and the endlptsc 

*' “• --■ » ~=‘.rs«; ijS; 

Dehlij tbe outwork and bulwark of T ^ ^^e Cbohan kino- of 

fcn attached. Jeictaod, wh"™te.wtbv 

Canouj put forth aU her strength b Jt in { straggle. 

bo^'V^ ef “the YavafaoiV^oT^l her monafch 

banks of the Ganges. He met a death cono-f • /.i. on the 

drowned in the sacred stream in attempting ?rLcape" 

This event happened in S. 1249 (A D UQ^TT , 
the overgrown, gorgeous Oanouj ceasedto’be Period 
;;.tkirty.six races- of vassal priS W fl f^e 

V_Vhya, who served und'er the^ banners of file 

to their patrimonial estates. But though th^P 1? retired 

to exist on the shores of the Ganges destinv^^^^°^’ 
should be preserved, to produce in a leS favo fi^at a scion 

of kings; that in thirty-one generationcs L- iand a long line 

Maj, Bajesivara/’ ^ the kinf, the lord of S Raja Man, 

glorious of the sceptre of m£oo as eithl T 
manded divine honours, or his still moie Sml “‘^ 1^® com- 

fourteen -centuries before, when he erected b?^ tf ancestor Hayn Pal 
Eahtore may well boast of his pedio-ree wheii Oanouj. The 

■ntcpolated page, of u.e Pn.ings, the m! 


LvoL.-n.] 
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CHAPTER IL 

Emigration of Seoji and Saiiram^ grandsons of Jeiclinnd.— Their arrival in the 
Western BeserL-Shetch ofihe tribes inhabiting the desert to the Indus at that 
epocKSeoji offers Jiis semces to the chief of Koloomnd.— They are accepted.-- 
JELe attacks Lakha Fhoolana^ the famed freebooter of Fhoolrat loho is defeated, 
—Saitram killed.— Seoji marries the SolanWs daughter. — Proceeds by Anhui- 

' warra on his route to Bwarica. — Again encounters Lakha Phoolana^ zohom he 
slays in single combat. — Massacres the Daheys of MehioOi and the Gohils of 
Kherdhur. — Seoji establishes himself in “ the land of Kher.” — The Brahmin 
community of Falli invoke the aid of Seoji against the mountaineers. — Offer 
him lands. — Accepted. — Birth of a son. — Seoji massacres the Brahmins, and 
usurps their lands. — Beath of Seoji. — Leaves three sons. — The elder, Asofhama, 
succeeds. — The second, Soning, obtains Edur, — Ajmal, the third, congners 
Okamundala, originates the Badhail tribe of that region. — Asotliama leaves 
eight sons, heads of clans. — Boohur succeeds. — Attempts to recover Ganouj . — 
Failure. — Attempts Mundore. — Slain. — Leaves seven sons. — Raepal succeeds . — 
Revenges his father^ s death. — His thirteen sons. — Their issues spread over 
Maroo. — Rao Kanhul succeeds. — Rao Jalliun. — Rao Oliado. — Rao Theedo . — 
Garry on loars with the Bliattis and other tribes. — Gonguest of Beenmahl . — 
Rao Siluk. — Rao Beertimdeo, killed in battle with the Johyas. — Clans, their 
issue. — Rao Ohonda. — Conguers Mundore from the Ptirihar. — Assaults and 
obtains Nagorefrom the Imperialists. — Gaptures Nadole, capital of Godivpr . — 
Marries the Princes of Mundore.— -Fourteen sons and one daughter, \oho 
married Lakha Rana of Meioar, — Result of this marriage. — Feud betf^en^ 
Irinkoioal, fourth son of Ohonda, and the Bhatti chieftain bf Poogul. — Glf^xda 
slain at Nagore.- — Rao Rinmul succeeds. — Resides at Glieetore. — Gonguers 
Ajmer for the Rana. — Equalizes the zoeights and measures of Mariuar, which he 
divides into departments. — Rao Rinmul slain. — Leaves tw&ntyffour sons, whose 
issue constitute the present frerage of Marwar. — Table of clans. 


to S. 1268 (A.p 1212) eigMeen years subsequent to tbe over- 
tbrow o£ Canou], Seoji and Saitram, grandsons of its last monarch, 
abandoned tbe land of tbeir birtb, and with two hundred retainers 
the wreck of their vassalage, journeyed westward to the desert, with 
the inteiit, according to some of the chronicles, of making a pilgrim- 
age to the'Shrine of Dwarica; but accora^Tlfr ^ tTi 

more probability, to carve tbeir fortunes in fr^b 
the luLiries in kick they had been tried and * ’ 

and sole heritage, the glory of Oanouj ' 


Let us rapidly sketch the geograpbv of tbp 

was destined these emigrants of the Ganges shouir^^blin^the 
mastery, from tlie Jumna to tbe Indus, and tbe Gavab * 

Arnvulli hills. First, on the east, the Cutcbwabas 
whose father, Rao Pujoon, was killed in the war of Canm 
Sambhui', and the best lands of the Ohohans, fell ran' ii 
Islamite — though the strong-holds of the Aravulli yet ^ 
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some, and Nadole continued for a century more to be governed by a 
descendant of Beesuldeo. Mansi, Eana of the Eendob tribe, a branch 
of the Purihavs, still held Mundore, and tbe various Bhomias around 
paid bim a feudal subjection as tbe first chief of tbe desert. Korth- 
wavd, about Nagore, lived tbe community of tbe Mobils (a name 
now extinct), "wbose chief place was Aureent, on which depended 1,440 
villages. The whole of tbe tracts now occupied b}^ Bikaner to 
Bhatnair were ■ partitioned into petty republics of Getes or Jits, 
whose history will hei'eafter be related. Thence to the Garah river, 
the Johyas, Dyas, Cathaa, Langahas, and other tribes whose names 
are now obliterated, partly by the sword, partly by convei’sion to 
Islamism. The Bhattis had for centuries been established within 
the bounds they still inhabit, and little expected that this handful 
of Bahtoi’es was destined to contract them. The Soda princes 
adjoined the Bhattis south, and the Jharejas occupied the valley of 
the Indus and Outch. The Solankhis intei’vened between them and 
the Pramaras of Aboo and Ohandravati, which completed the chain 
by junction with ISTadole. Various chieftains of the more ancient 
I'aces, leading a life of fearless independence, acknowledging an occa- 
sional submission to their more powerful neighbours, were scattered 
thi'oughout this space ; such as the Dabeys of Eedur and Mehwo ; 
the Gohils of Khdrd^hur; the Deoras of Sanchore ; and Sonigufras of 
Jhalore ; the Mohils of Aureent ; the Sanklas of Sindli, &o. ,* all of 
whom have either had their birth-right seized by the Bahtore, or the 
few who have sui'vived and yet retain them, are enrolled amongst 
their allodial vassals. 

The first exploit of Sedji was at Koloomud (twenty miles west of 
the city of Bikandr, not then in existence), the residence of a chief- 
tain of the Solankhi tribe. He received-the royal emigrants with 
kindness, and the latter repaid it by the offer of their services to 
combat his enemy, the Jhareja chieftain of Phoolra, well known 
in all the annals of the period, from the Sutlej to the ocean, as 
Lakha Phoolana, the most celebrated river of Maroo, whose castle 
of Phoolra stood amidst the almost inaccessible sand-hills of the 
desert. By this timely succour, the Solankhi gained a victory over 
Lakha, but with the loss of Saitram and several of his band. In 
gratitude for this service, the Solankhi bestowed upon Seoji his sister 
in marriage, with an ample dower,- and he continued his route by 
Anhulwari-a Patun, where he was hospitably entertained by its prince, 
to the shrine of Dwarica. It was the good fortune of Seoji again to 
encounter Lakha, whose wandering habits had brought him on a 
foray into the territory of Anhulwarra. Besides the love of glory 
and the ambition of maintaining the reputation of his race, he had 
the stimulus of revenge, and that of a brothers blood. ' He was 
successful, though he lost a nephew, slaying Lakha in single combat, 
which magnified his fame in all these regions, of which Phoolana 
was the scourge, 

Blushed with success, we hear nothing of the completion of Sedji^s 

[Ton. n.] 2.1 
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niWrimaffe : but obedient to the axiom of tlie Rajpoot, got 
we find him on the banks of the Looni, exterminating, at^ a feast, 
theDabeys ofMehwo,*and soon after the Gohils of Kherdliur,t 
whose chief, Mohesdas, fell by the sword of the grandson of Jeicnund. 
Here, in the land of Khdr,^^ amidst tbe saud-liills of the Loom, (the 
salt-river of the desert), from which the Gohils were expelled, Seoji 
planted the standard of the Rahtores. 

At this period, a community of Brahmins held the city and exten- 
sive lauds about Palli, from which they wore termed FalHwal ; and 
being greatly harassed by the incursions of the mountaineers, the 
Mairs and Meenas, they called in the aid of SdojPs band, which 
readily undertook and executed the task of rescuing the Brahmins 
from their depredations. Aware that they would be renewed, thi3y 
offered Sd6ji lands to settle amongst them, which were readily 
accepted; and here he had a son by the Solankhaui, to whom ho 
gave the name of AsoPhama. With her, it is recorded, the sugges- 
tion originated to make himself lord of Palli ; and it affords another 
example of the disregard of the early Rajpoots for the sacred order, 
that on the Eoli, or ^ Saturnalia,^ he found an opportunity to obtain 
landy” putting to death the heads of this community, and adding 
the district to his conquests. Sd&ji outlived his treachery only 
twelve months, leaving his acquisitions as a nucleus for farther 
additions to his children. He had three sons, AsoPhama, Soniug, 
and Ajmal. 


One of the chronicles asserts that it was Asot^hama, the successor 
of Seoji who conquered the land of Kher^^ from the Gohils. By 
the same species of treachery by which his father attained Palli, he 
lent his aid to establish his brother Soning in Eedur. This small 
principality, on the frontiers of Guzzerat, then appertained, as did 
Mehwo, to the Dabey race ; and it was during the maaliLin^ or period 
of mourning for one of its princes, that the young Rah to re chose to 
^tain a new settlement. His descendants are distiuguishod as the 
HatondiaRahtores. The third brother, TJja, carried his fora 3 ^s as far as 
ttie extremity of the Sanrashtra peninsula, where he decapitated 
Beekumsi, the Ohewara chieftain of Okamnndala, j: and establislied 

branch became known as the Badliail ;”§ 
and the Badbails are still in considerable number in that furthest 
trade ot ancient Hinduism called the Wovld^s End 

_ Asofhama died, leaving eight sons, who became the heads o£ clans 
ms., Doohn.., Jopst, KhMpsao, Bhopsoo, Dhandnl, JaitmaC Bandui-; 


^ The Dabey was one of the thiity-six royal raop« . a ■ ■. 

last mention of their holding independent ■possos'^inTiw’ almost tho 

t In my last journey through these regions fvlsited nt® i^l' I' 
at Bhaouuggur, m the Gulf of Cambay. I transcribed of the Gohils 

which trace their migration from **KherdhmV’ but in defective annals, 

it is I See. Yol. I, p. 104. ^dsolute ignorance where 

t On the we'=5tern coast of the Sanrashtra* peninsula. 

§ From hhada, * to slay.' 
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and Oohurj of wWcli, four, Dooliur, Dhandul, Jaitmal, and Oolinr, 
are yefc known. 

Dooliur succeeded Asofc^kama. He made an unsuccessful effort to 
recover Oanouj ; and then attempted to wrest Mundore from the 
Purihars, but ” watered their lands with his blood.^’ He left seven 
sons, VIZ., Raepal, Keerutpal, Behur, Peetul, Joogail, Daloo, and B%ur. 

Kaepal succeeded, and revenged the death of his father, slaying 
the Purihar of Mundore, of which he even obtained temporary 
possession. He had a progeny of thirteen sons, who' rapidly spread 
their issue over these regions. He was succeeded by his son Kanhul, 
whose successor was his son Jalhun; he was succeeded by his son 
Ghado, whose successor was his son Theedo. All these carried on a 
desperate warfare with, and made conquests from, their neighbours. 
Ghado and Theedo are mentioned as very troublesome neighbours in 
the annals of the Bhattis of Jessulmer, who were compelled 
to carry the war against them into the “ land of Kh6r.^^ Bao 
Theedo took the rich district of Beenmahl from the Sonigurra, and 
made other additions to his territory from the Deoi'as and Balechas. 
He was succeeded by Siluk or Silko. His issue, the Silhaiouts, now 
Bhomias, are yet numerous both in Mehwo and Rardurro. Silko 
was succeeded by his sou Beerumdeo, who attacked the Johyas of 
the north, and fell in battle. His descendants, styled Beerumote and 
Beejaxout, from another son Beejo, are numerous at Saitroo, Sewanoh, 
and Daichoo. Beerumdeo was succeeded by his son Ohonda, an 
important name in the annals of the Rahtores. Hitherto they had 
attracted notice by their valour and their raids, whenever there was 
a prospect of success but they had so multiplied in eleven genera- 
tions, that they now essayed a higher flight Collecting all the 
branches bearing the name of Rahtore, Ohonda assaulted Mundore, 
slew the Purihar prince, and planted the banners of Canouj on the 
ancient capital of Maroo. 

So fluctuating are the fortunes of the dai’ing Rajpoot, ever courting 
distinction and coveting hhom, ‘ land,^ that but a short time before 
this success, Ohonda had been expelled .from all the lands acquired 
by his ancestors, and was indebted to the hospitality of a bard of the 
Charun tribe, at Kaloo j and they yet circulate the cavit, or quatrain, 
made by him when, in the days of his greatness, he came and was 
refused admittance to “ the lord of Mundore he took post under 
the balcony, and improvised a stanza, reminding him of the Ohai’un 
of Kaloo : Ghonda mdiyn aiv6 chit’ll, Katchur Kaloo tinna ? 

“ Blioop h’hyo h’liy-b’liWh, Mhmdawur ramaled ?” ” Does not Ohonda 
'' remember the porridge of Kaloo, now that the lord of the land 
" looks so terrific from his balcony of Mundawur V’ Once established 
in Mundore, he ventured to assault the imperial garrison of Nagore. 
Here he was also successful. Thence he carried his arms south, and 
placed his garrison in Hadole, the capital of the province of Godwar, 
Hemawied a daughter of the Purihar prince,* who had the satisfac- 

* He was of the JHendo branch of the Purihars, and his daughter is c<alled 
the “ Eendovatni.” 
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tion to see bis grandson succeed to tbe tbrone of Mundore. Cbonda 
tas Wessed Tvith a progeny of fourteen sons, growing up to inanbood 
around bim. Tbeir names were Biniina;^- Stdio, Eindbeer, Jrm- 
lcoxval,-f Poonja, Bbeem, Eana, Ujo, Ramdeo, Bee]o, Sebesmul, Bagb, 
Loombo, Seoraj. 

Cbonda bad also one daughter named llansa, married to Lalcua 
Eana of Mewar, whose son was the celebrated Koombbo. It was 
this marriage which caused that interference in tbe atiairs of Itlewai, 
which bad such fatal results to botlistates.J 

The feud between bis fourth son, Irinkowal, and tbe Bbatti prince 
of Poogul, being deemed singularly illustrative of tbe Rajpoot 
character, has been extracted from tbe annals of Jessulmer, in 
another part of this work.§ The Rabtore chronicler does not enter 
into details, but merely states tbe result, ns ultimately involving tbe 
death of Cbonda — simply that “be was slain at Nagore with one 
“ thousand Rajpoots;” and it is to the chronicles of Jessulmer we are 
indebted for our knowledge of tbe manner. Cbonda acceded in S. 
1438 (A.D. 1382), and was slain in S. 1465. 

Rinmul succeeded. His mother was of tbe Gobil tribe. In 
stature be was almost gigantic, and was tbe most athletic of all the' 
atbeltes of bis nation. Witb tbe death of Cbonda, Nagoi’e was again 
lost to tbe Rabtores. Eana Lakba presented Rinmul witb the 
township of Durlo and forty villages upon bis sister’s marriage,-wben 
be almost resided at Cheetore, and was considered by tbe Eana as 
tbe first of bis chiefs. Witb tbe forces of Mewar added to bis own, 
under pretence of conveying a daughter to tbe viceroy of Ajmdr, be 
introduced bis adherents into that renowned fortress, tbe ancient 
capital of tbe Cbobans, putting the garrison to tbe sword, and thus 
• restored it to Mewar. Kbemsi Pancboli, tbe adviser of this measure, 
was rewarded witb a grant^ of tbe township of Haatob, then lately 
captured from tbe Kaim-Kbanis. Rinmul ■went on a pilgrimage to 
Gya, and paid tbe tax exacted for all tbe pilgrims then assembled. 

The bard seldom intrudes tbe relation of civil affairs into bis page, 
apd when be does it is incidentally. It would be folly to suppose 
that the princes of Maroo bad no legislative recordeJs ; but with 
these tbe poet bad no bond of union. He, however, condescends to 
. inform us of an important measure of Rao Rinmul, namely that 
be equalized the weights ™d measures throughout bis doiSkons 

which be divided as at present. The last apf -Ri i 
' erously attempting to usurp the throne of the infect iSm of M^wt' 
was deservedly punished, and be was slain bv the foPLr i ni ’ 
as related in the annals of tbat.state.ll Ttiia ^ faithful Cbonda, 

of demarcation of tbe two states,^ and “i^’ginated tbe line 

^ I'omained unaltered 

* The descendants of those whose names are in itnUnc . 

tThis is the prince mentioned in the e^aorSn^ ®J>st 
p. 539) from the annals of Jessulmer. Incidentally we tove ? related (vol. i, 
nisms in the annals of these states, which, however sliMu frequent synchro- 

t See Yol. I, p. 231. § Page 539. \\ Pag| 235 ® raport. 

li Page 237. 
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until recent times, wlien Marwar at length touched the AravulJi. 
Rao Rinmul left twenty-four sons, whose issue, and that of his 
eldest son, Joda, form the great vassalage of -Marwar. For this 
reason, however barren is a mere catalogue of names, it is of the 
utmost value to those who desire to see the growth of the frerage 
of such a community.* 


Names. • Claus. Chieftainships or Fiefs. 


1. Joda (succeeded)... Joda. 

2. Kaudul 


3, Champa Ghampawufe 


4. Akhiraj 

had seven sons : 
lafc Koompo 


Koompawnfc 


5. Mandlo 

,, Mandlote .. 

6. Patta 

Pattawut 

7. Lakha 

.. Lakhawut ., 

8. Bala 

.. Balawut ..... 

9. Jaitmnl 

.. Jaitmulote., 

10. Xurno 

.. Kurnote...., 

11. Roopa 

.. Roopawub . 

12. Eathoo 

.. Nabhawut - 

13. Doongra 

.. Doongerote 

,14. Sanda 

.. Sandawut . 

15, Mando 

,, Mandnote . 

16. Biroo 

,, Birote..,,, .. 

17. Jugmal 

.. Jugmalote . 

18. Hampo 

,, Hampawat, 

19. Sakto 

Saktawut . 

20. Kerimchund ... 


21. TJrival 

TJrivalote , 

22. Retsi 

.. Kebsiote,.... 

23. Sutrosal 

.. Sutrosdlote 

24. Tezmal 

,, Tezmalote . 


j 


Bfkandr. 

Ahwa, Kaatoh, Palri, Hur- 
sola, Kohit, Javrula, Sutlana, 
Singari, 

As ope, Kuntaleo, Ohundawul, 
Sirriari, Kbarlo, Hursore, 
Bulloo, Bajoria, Soorpoora, 
DeTnu’eo. 

Saroonda. 

Kuriiicbari, Baroh, and Des» 
nokh.f 


Dhoonara. 

Palasni. 

Loonawas. 

Ghooteela. 

Bikaner. 


Estates not mentioned ; their 
descendants have become 
dependent on the greater 
clanships. 


^ It is only the possession of such knowledge, that we can exercise with 
justice our right of universal arbitration. 

t Brave soldiers, but, safe in the deep sands, they refuse to serve except on, 
emergencies. 
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Accession of Hcto Joda.-Transfers the seat of government from Mmdoreio the 
neiv capital Jodpoov.-The cauee.-Thc Vana-pcrht, or Druids «/ 

Their penances. — The fourteen sons of Joila. — Nm seiilemcnis of SaiuhncVy 
Mairta Bihanh.-Joda dies.-- Anecdotes regarding him.-^Uis personal 
appearancc.-’Bapid hicrease of the BaJitoro rnce.-Names of irihes dhylaced 
- ilierehj.— Accession of Bao Soojoh. --First coufliet of the Baliiores with the 
Imperialists.— Rape of the Rahiore virgins ai Feepar.—Gallaninj of Soojoh 
— ffis death,— Issue.Sticceeded hy his grandson Itao Ganga.—llis nude 
Saga contests fhe ihro^ie.— Obtains the aid of the Lodi Pailians.— Civil War, 
~Saga slahu—Baber'sinvasion of India.— Bana Sanga generalistmo of ilie 
Jlajpo(^s.—Bao Ganga sends his contingent zmder his grandson Baonul— 
Slain at Biana.— Death of Ganga.— Accession of Bao Maldeo.— Becomes 
first amongst the princes of Bajpootana. — Re-congzwrs Nagore and Ajmer 
from the LodiSy Jhalore and Seivanoh from the iSindhUs.—Bcducce the 
Q^ehelUons allodial vassals.— Gongiiest from Jessulmcr.—The Maldotes.—Tahcs 
Pohimi, — Dismantles JSatulmer,—Eis mimerous public worJes.— Cantons 
belonging to Manoar emimcrated. — Maldeo resumes several of (he great estates^ 
^Mahes a scale of i'unh hereditary in the Ihie of Joda.— Period favourable 
to Maldeo's consolidation of his power. — His inhospitality to the Emperor 
Hemayoon. — Shere Shah invades Manvar. — Maldeo meets him. — Danger of 
. the lonperial army, — Saved by stratagem from destrnciion. — Rahtore army 
* retreats. — Devotion of ilteiivo chief clans, — Their destruction. — Alher invades 
Mamoar. — Takes Mairta and Nagore. — Confers them on Hae Sing of Bikaner • 
— Maldeo sends Ids second son to Akher^s courh—Bef used to pay homage in 
person, — The emperor gives ilie firman of Jodpoorto Mac Sing, — Rao Maldeo 
besieged by Alder. — Defends Jodpoor. — Sends Ms sou Oodi Sing to Akbcr.— 
His reception, — Beceives the title of Baja. — Clnmderscn maintains Rahtore 
independence. — Retires to Seivanali, — Besiegcdy and slain. — His sons. — Maldeo 
'loitnesse^ the subjection of his Jdngdom, — His death.— His iivelue sons. 


JoDA -was born at Dunlo, tlie appanage of his father in M6war, 
m the ^ S 148^ ie obtained Sojut, and 

in the month Jmt, 1515 (AD. 1459), laid the foundation of Jodpoor, 
to ^hmb be transferred toe seat of government from Mundore. 
•Witb toe superstitions Eajpoot, as with toe ancient Roman,' 
every event being decided by toe omen or toe angur, it would be 
contrary to rnle if so important an occasion as toe change of capital, 
and that of an infant state^ ^ere not miwlrc.A ^ 

:presUge, that would jiistify toe abandonment of^LitywS” by tbe 

sword, and wbicb bad been for ages tbe camtnl ^ mu 

intervention,intbisinstance,wasQf aaimnle nat^iv . 

of birds, toe lion's lair, nor celestial manifestation^ 
of an anchorite, whose abode, apart from manbintt °^’^^^ance 

mountains of Baknrcbeerea. But the behests ^be 

secondary only to those of the divinity, ascetics are 

deemed. Like the Druids of toe Celts, the Yana 

’^’•pensb Jogi, from 
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the glades of the forest {vana) QV recess iu the rocks {gopha), issue 
their oracles to those whom chance or design may conduct to their 
solitary dwellings. Ttasnot surprising that the' mandates of such 
beings prove compulsory on the superstitious Rajpoot : we do not 
mean those'squalid ascetics^ who wander about India, and are objects 
disgusting to the eye j but the genuine Jogi^ he who, as the'term 
imports, 'mortifies the flesh, till the wants of humanity are restricted 
merely to what suffices to unite matter with spirit ; who has studied 
and comprehended the mystic works, and poured over the systems of 
'philosophy, until the full influence of maia (illusion) has perhaps 
unsettled his understanding j or whom the rules of his sect have 
condemned to penance and solitude ; a penance so severe, that we 
remain astonished at the pervei’sity of reason which can submit to 
it.* To these, the Druids of India, the prince and the chieftain 
would resort for instruction. They requested neither lands nor 
gold : to them the boasted wealth of Bokhara^*’ was as a particle of 
dust. Such was the ascetic who recommended Joda to erect his 
castle on ^ the Hill of Strife^ {Jodagir)^ hitherto known as Bahivr- 
clieerea, or ^ the bird^s nest/ a projecting elevation of the same range 
on "which Mundore was placed, and about four miles south of it. 
Doubtless its inaccessible position seconded the recommendation of 
the hermit, for its scarped summit I'enders it almost impregnable, 
while its superior elevation permits the sons of Joda to command, 
from the windows of their palace, a range of vision almost compre- 
hending the limits of their sway. In clear weather, they can view 
the summits of their southern barrier, the gigantic Avavulli ; but in 
every other direction, fades away in the boundless expanse of 
sandy plains. Neither the founder, nor his monitor, the ascetic, 
hpwever, were engineers, and they laid the foundation of this strong- 
hold without considering what an indispensable adjunct to successful 
defence was good water ; but to prevent any slur on the memory of 
Jodti, they throw the blame of this defect on the hermit. Joda^s 
engineer, in tracing the line of circumvalJation, found it necessary to 
include the spot chosen as his hermitage, and his remonsti^ance for 
undisturbed possession was treated with neglect; whether by the 
prince as well as the chief architect, the legend says not, .The 
incensed Jogi pronounced an imprecation, that the new castle should 

have seen one of these objects, self-condemued never to lie down 
during forty j’ears, and there remained but three to complete the term. Se 
had travelled much, was intelligent and learned, but far from having contracted 
the moroseness of the recluse, there was a benignity of mien, and a suavity and 
simplicity of manner in him, quite enchanting. He talked of his penance with 
no vain-glory, and of its approaching teim without any sensation. The resting 
position of this Druid (vana-perist) was by means of a rope suspended^ from 
the bough of a tree, in the manner of a swing, having a cross-bar, ou which he 
reclined. The first years of this penance, he says, were dreadfully painful ; 
swollen limbs aflected him to that degree, that he expected death; but this 
impression had loiig since worn off. “ Even in this, is there much vanity,” 
and it -would he a nice point to determine whether the homage of roan or the 
approbation of the Divinity, most sustains the energies under such appalling 
discipline. 

[Yoi.. 11.] B 
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piss only .raokisu wate. 
princes to obtain ^ * Ijfied tliougli bis anger compelled 

O^he memory of tbe Jogi is ^atev for the supply of 

ibem to construct an fake at tbe foot of tbe rock 

whicibetagantire y jmm^de« omth6^, ^ grand, eveat m tbe 
find difficult to cut off. ^-..lenient of Se6]i.* 

fortunes of tbe Rabtores from tbe se 

Sucb was tbe abundant progeny The issue of tbe 

of tbeir conquests Jjffffflg^sons of Obonda,tbe twenty-four 

three last princes, vie., tb^e already apportioned amongst 

of Binmul, and country, and it became necessary to 

" ' S S i^wKL^tbe Eabtore seed.- 
Joda bad fourteen sons, viz. : 

Names of Chiefs. Clans. Three cosstrom Fokurn 

1, Sftnfcul, or Satil * .Tnda. 

Soo3o\» (Soorai) 


3. Gomoli 


4. Doodob 


Succeeded Joda. 

ISTo issue. 

Doodob took Sambhiir 
from the Chohans. we 
I had one son, Beerum, 

Mairtea '. Mairta '*1 anr^Jngmah'^founded 

the clans Jeimuiote and 


Jugtualote. 

S" •■■:.•.•:: B.Sf!..:v. E£n^-;::;findgSn.stete. 

onrnei.^ 

9. Kurmsi Kunnsote ... Kewusir 

10. Raemnl Eaemuloto ... _ — 

Samutsdote... Da^«^oh_ ...... ^rntrict 


5. 

6. 

7. 

8 . 


") Claus and fiefs notiueii- 
. 5 tioned. 


12. Beeda Beedawate . 

13 . Buubur 

14. Neeinbo ^ l r 1 pd 

The eldest son, Santul, born of a female of Boondi, establish 

liimselt in tbe nortb-wesb corner, on tbe lands of tbe Bbabm, a 
Built a fort, wbicb be called Satulmdr, about five miles from rokui . 
llo was killed in action by a Kbau of tbe Salivaes (tbe Saracens o 
tbe Indian desert), whom be also slew. His ashes were burnt at 
Kusmoli, and an altar was raised over them, wliere seven o£ nis 


wives became suttees. 

The fourtli sou,T)oodoh, establisbedbimself on tlie plains ofMairta^ 
and his clan, the Mairtea, is numerous, and has always sustained tlie 

*~MPa 1U did not remain to Seoji’a descendants, when they went westward 
and settled on tbe Looui : the Seesodias took it with other lauds from the 
Puribar of Mundore. It was the feud already adverted to with Mewar which 
obtained for him tbe fertile districts of Pahi and Sopit, by wbicb his toiTitories 
at Icnctb touched tbe Aravulli, and tbe fears of the assassin of Baua Koombho 
made bis tjarricldal son relinquish tbe provinces o! Sarabbuv and Apner.— 
SeoToi. I, p. 2*1^3. 
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reputation of being tlie first swords^^ of Maroo. His daugliter was\ 
the celebrated Meera Bae^ wife of Rana Khoombo^* and he was the\ 
grandsire of the heroic Jeimul, who defended Cheetore against Akber, 
and whose descendant, Jeyt Sing of Bednore, is still one of the 
sixteen chief yassals of the Oodipoor court. 

The sixth sou, Beeko, followed the path already trod by his uncle 
Kandul, with whom he united, and conquered the tracts possessed by 
the six Jit communities. He erected a city, which he called after 
himself Beekandr, or- Bikaner. 

Joda outlived the foundation of his new capital thirty years, and 
beheld his sons and grandsons rapidly peopling and subjugating the 
regions of Max’oo. In S. 1545, aged sixty-one, he departed thislife, 
and his ashes were housed with' those of his fathers, in the ancestral 
abode of Mundore. This prince, the second founder of his race in 
theSe regions, was mainly indebted to the adversities of early 
life for the 'prosperity his later years enjoyed; they led him to 
the discovery of worth in the more ancient, but neglected, allodial 
proprietors displaced by his ancestors, and di’iven into the least 
accessible reigons of the desert. It was by their aid he was enabled 
to redeem Mundore, when expelled by the Gehlotes, and he nobly 
preserved the remembrance thereof in the day of his prosperity. 
The warriors whose forms are sculptured from the living rock at 
Mundore, owe the perpetuity of their fame to the gratitude of Joda ; 
thi'ough them he not only I’ecovered, but enlarged his dominions, f 
In less than three centuries after their migration from Canouj, the 
Rahtores, the issue of Se&ji, spread over a surface of four degrees of 
longitude and the same extent of latitude, or nearly 80,000 miles 
square, and they amount at this day, in spite of the havoc occasioned 
by perpetual wars and famine, to 600,000 souls. While we thus 
contemplate the renovation of the Rahtore race, from a single scion 
of that magnificent tree, whose branches once overshadowed the 
plains of Ganga, let us withdraw from oblivion some of the many 
noble names they displaced, which now live only in the poet'^s page. 
W ell may the Rajpoot repeat the ever-recurring simile, ^^Allis unstable; 

life is like the scintillation of the fire-fly ; house and land will 

depart, but a good name will last for ever What a list of noble 
tribes could we enumerate now erased from independent existence 
by the successes of the children of Seva^^^ (Seva-put7'a) ! J Puriharas, 
Eendos, Sanklas, Ohohans, Gohils, Dabeys, Sindhils, Mohils, Soni- 
gurras, Oattis, Jits, Hools, &c., and the few who still exist only as 
retainers of the Rahtore. 

Soojoh§ (Soorajmul) succeeded, and occupied the gadi of Joda 
during twenty-seven years, and had at least the merit of adding to 
the stock of Sd6ji. 


« See Vol. I, p. 243. t See YoL I, p. 624. 

t S46ji is the Bhaka for Seva theji is merely an adjunct of respect. 

§ One of the chronicles makes Satil occupy the gadi after Joda, during three 
years; but this appears a mistake — he was killed in defending Satulmdr. 

[Yon. n.] 
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The contentions for empire, during the vacillating dynasty of the 
juodi hino-s of Dehli, preserved the sterile lands of Maroo from tbexr 
cupidity f and a second dynasty, the Shere-shahi, intervened ere the 
sons of Joda' were summoned to measure swords with 
rialists. But iii S. 1572 (A.D. 1516), a desultory band oE Pat bans 
made an incursion during the fair of the Teej,^ held at the town 
of Peepar, and carried off one hundred and forty of the maidens 
of Maroo. The tidings of the rape of the virgin Rajpootnis 
were conveyed to Soojoh, who put himself at the head of such 
vassals as were in attendance, and pursued, overtook and redeemed 
them, with the loss of his own life, but not without a full measure 
of vengeance against the northern barbarian/"^ The subject is one 
chosen by the itinerant minstrel of Maroo, who, at the fair of the 
Teej, still sings the rape of the one hundred and forty virgins of 
Peepar, and their rescue by their cavalier prince at the price of*^his 
own blood. 

Soojoh had five sons, 1, Bhago, who died in non-age : his son 
Ganga succeeded to the throne. 2, Oodoh, who had eleven sons : 
they formed the clan. Oodawut, whose chief fiefs areNeemaj, Jytarun, 
Goondoche, Biratea, Raepoor, &c , besides places in Mewar. 3. Saga, 
from whom descended the clan Sagawut ; located at Burwoh. 4, 
Priag, who originated the Priagote clan. 5, Beerumdeo, whose son, 
ITai’oo, receives divine honours as the of Maroo, and whose 

statue is worshipped at Sojut. His descendants are styled Narawut 
Joda, of whom a branch is established at Pnchpahar, in Harouti. 

Ganga, grandson of Soojoh, succeeded his grandfather in S. 1572 
(A.D. 1516) I but his uncle, Saga, detenninedto contest his right to 
the gadiy invited the aid of Dowlub Khan Lodi, who had recently 
expelled the Rah tores from Nagore. With this auxiliary a civil 
strife commenced, and the sons of Joda were marshalled against each 
other. Ganga, confiding in the rectitude, of his cause, and reckoning 
upon the support of the best swords of Maroo, spurned the offer of 
compromise made by the PaPhan, of a partition of its lands between 
the claimants, and gave battle, in which his uncle Sao*a was slain, 
and his auxiliary, Dowlut Khan, ignominiously defeated. " 

Twelve years after the accession of Ganga, the sons of Joda wei’e 
called on to unite tlieir forces to M^war to oppose the invasion of the 
Mogals from Turlcistan SangaRaoa, xvho had resumeathe station 

• Tr" of Hind, led the ^yav, and the 

Ling of Maroo deemed it no degradation to acLnoivled<re') is snpre- 

macv. nnn Rp.nd hiK nnnf.na t _ o 


macy, and send his quotas to fight nndei- th^WaS 

vrhose clivomcles do move lustice totheBfllitnrno £ • 

oxvn bards. This, which was the last 

I? ajpoots for national independence, was defeated as ® } n 

in the fatal field of BiLa, wLere, hS tlfA 
intrepid Baber, the liahtore sword would have hadTf 
rescuing the nation from the Mahomedan yol j]^. ^ 

* "For a description of this festival, 
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state tliat a Ralitove \Tas in the battle^ to know that he would bear 
its brunt ; and although we are ignorant of the actual position of the 
Rana^ we may assume that theii’ post was in the ran. The young 
prince Raemul (grandson of Ganga), with the Mairtea chieftains 
Khartoe and Rutna^ and many others of note^ fell against the 
Chagitai on this erentful day. 

Ganga died* four years after this erentj and was succeeded by 

Maldeoiu S. 1588 (A.D. 1532), a name as distinguished as any of 
the noble princes in the chronicles of Maroo. The position of 
Marwar at -this period was eminently excellent for the increase and 
consolidation of its resources. The empei’or Baber found no temp- 
tation in her sterile lands to direrb him from the rich plains of the 
Ganges, where he had abundant occupation; and the districts and 
strong-holds on the emperoi'^s frontier of Maroo, still held by the 
oflBlcers of the pi’eceding dynasty, were rapidly acquired by Maldeo^ 
who planted his garrisons in the very heart of Dhoonddr. The 
death of Sanga Rana, and the misfortunes of the house of Mewar, 
Cursed with a succession of minor pilnces, and at once beset by the 
Moguls from thenorth, and the kings of Guzzerat, left Maldeo to the 
uncontrolled exercise of his power, which, like a true Rajpoot, ho 
employed against friend and foe, 'and became beyond a doubt the 
first prince of Rajwarra, oi*, in fact, as styled by the Maliomedau 
historian Perishta, the most potent prince in Hindustan/^ 

The year of Maldeo^s installation, he redeemed the two most 
important possessions of his house, ISTagore and Ajm^r. In 1596 he 
captured Jhaloi*e, Sewanoh, and Bhadrajoon from the Sindhils ; and 
two years later dispossessed the sons of Beeka of supreme power 
in Bikaner, Mehwo, and the tracts on the Looni, the earliest 
possessions of his house, which had thrown off all dependence, he 
once more subjugated, and compelled the ancient allodial tenantry to 
hold of him in chief, and serve with their quotas. He engaged in 
war with the Bhattis, and conquered Beekumpoor, where a branch of 
his family remained, and are now incorporated with the Jessulm^r 
state, and, under the name of Maldotes,t have the credit of being the 
most daring robhei'S of the desert. He even established branches of 
his family in Mewar and Dhoondar, took, and fortified Ohatsoo, not 
twenty miles south of the capital of the Cntchwahas. He captured 
and restored Sevohi from the Heoras, from which house was his 
mother. But Maldeo not only acquired, but determined to retain, 
his conquests, and erected numerous fortifications throughout the 
country. He enclosed the city of Jodpoor with a strong wall, 
besides erecting a palace, and adding other works to the fortress. 
The circumvallations of Mairtea and its fort, which he called Mai- 
kote, cost him £24/, 000. He dismantled Satulmer, and with the 


The Tabfs roll, says Ganga, was poisoned ; bub this is not confii'med by auy 
other authority, 

+ Mr. Elphinstoue apprehended an attack from the Maldofces on his way to 
Gabul. 
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materials fortified Pokurn, wWcli ke took from tke Bliattis, trans- 
T)]antiDff the entire populaWon^ which comprehended the richest 
merchants of Eajastlian. lie erected forts at Bhadrajoon^ on the 
hill of Bheemlode^ near Sewanoh^ at Goondoche, at Eeeah, Peepar^ 
and Dhoonara. He made the Koondulkote at Sewanoh^ and greatly 
added to that of Filodi, first made by Hamira Nimwut. Bo also 
erected that bastion in Gurh Beetli (the citadel of Ajmer) called the 
Kote-boorj; and shewed his skill in hydraulics by the construction 
of a wheel to bring water into the fort. The chronicler adds^ that 
^^by the wealth of Sambur/^ meaning the resources of this salt lake, 
he was enabled to accomplish these works, and furnishes a list of 
the possessions of Jodpoor at this period, which we cannot exclude : 
Sojut, Sambur, Mail* tea, Kbatab, Bednore, Ladnoo, Eaepoor, Bhad- 
rajoon, Nagore, Sewanoh,Lohagurh, Jykulgurh, Bikandr, Beenmahl, 
Pokurn, Barmair, Kusoli, Eewasso, Jajawur, Jhalore, Baoli,’Mular, 
Badole, Filodi, Sanchore, Deedwana, Chatsoo, Lowain, Mularna, 
Deorah, Futtehpoor, Umursir, Khawur, Baniapoor, Tonk, Thoda, 
Ajmer, Jehajpoor and Pramar-ca^Oodipoor (in Shekbavati) ; in all 
thirty-eight districts, several of which, as Jhalore, Ajmdr, Tonk, 
Thoda and Bednore, comprehended each three hundred* and sixty 
townships, and there were none which did not number eighty. But 
of those enumerated in Dhoonddr, as Chatsoo, Lowain, Tonk, Thoda, 
and Jehajpoor in Mewar, the possession was but transient; and 
although Bednore, and its three hundred and sixty townships, were 
peopled by Rahtores, they were the descendants of the Mairteas 
Tinder Jeimul, who became one of the gx’eat vassals of Mdwar, and 
would, in its defence, at all times draw their swords against the land 
which gave them birth. ^ This branch of the house of Jo da had for 
sometime been too powerful for subjects, and Mairtea was resumed. 
To this act Mewar was indebted for the services of this heroic chief. 
At the same time, the growing power of others of the great vassalage 

Marwar was checked by resumptions, when Jytarun from the 
Oodawuts, and several other fiefs, were added ta the fisc. The 
feudal allotments had never been regulated, but went on increasing 
wi ^ e energies of the state, and the progeny of its princes, each 
fiaving on kis birtk an appanage assigned to kim, until tke wkole 

1^0 “?^^“^rable portions. Maldeo saw 

tke necessity for ckecking tkas_ subdivision, and be created a grada- 

estaklisked its perpetuity in certain branches of 
the sons of Einmnl and Joda, which has never been altered 

Ten years of undisturbed possession were gi-anted Maldeo to 
perfect bis designs, ere his cares were diVovfr .;! -p ^ °i,- 

own defence. Baber, the founder of the 

and his son and successor had been driven frofi Li dead, 

tlirone liy Us provincial lientcnant, 

revolutions crowd upon oaoL oiler where tie EworVis arun^Lol 


•^■Sacli is tlie Eajpoot’s notion of swamdhetmn .vwkcj 
‘ salt they eat,” their immediate lord, even againsttheir tdng^^ 


bim whoso 
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arbitrator. We bav'e elsewhere related that the fugitive monarch 
sought^ the protection of Maldeo^ and we stigmatized his conduct as 
unnational ; but we omitted to state that Maldeo, then heir-apparent^ 
lost his eldest, perhaps then only son Raemul in the battle of Biana^ 
who led the aid of Mavwar on that memorable day, and consequently 
the name of Chagitai, whether in fortune or in flight, had no great 
claims to his regard. But little did Maldeo dream how closely the 
fortunes of his house would be linked with those of the fugitive 
Hemayoon, and that the infant Akber, born in this emergency, was 
destined to revenge this breach of hospitality. Still less could the 
proud Rahtore, who traced his ancestry on the^throne of Canouj one 
thousand years before the birth of the barbarian^^ of Ferghana^ 
deem it within the range of probability, that he should receive 
honours at such hands, or that the first title. of llaja^ Bajeswar^ or 
^ raja, lord of rajas/ would be conferred on his own son by this infant, 
then rearing amidst the sand-hills at the extremity of his desert 
dominion ! It is curious to indulge in the speculative inquiry, 
whether, when the great Akbdr girded Oodi Sing with the sword of 
honour, and marked his forehead with the unguent of Raja-shah, he 
brought to mind the conduct of Maldeo, which doomed his birth to 
take place in the dismal castle of Amevkote, instead of in the 
splendid halls of Dehli. 

^ Maldeoderivednoadvantagefromhisinhospifcality; forwhether the 
usurper deemed his exertions insufficieiit to secure the royal fugitive, 
or felt his own power insecure with so potent a neighbour, he led an 
army of eighty thousand men into Marwar. Maldeo allowed them 
to advance, and formed an army of fifty thousand Rajpoots to oppose 
him. The judgment and caution he exercised were so great, that 
Shere Shah, well versed in the art of wav, was obliged to fortify his 
camp at eveiy step. Instead of an easy conquest, he soon repented 
of his rashness when the admirable dispositions of the Rajpoots made 
him dread an action, and from a position whence bo found it impos- 
sible to retreat. . For a month the armies lay in sight of each other, 
every day the king^s sifcuatiou becoming more critical, and from which 
he saw not the slightest chance of extrication. In this exigence he 
had recourse to one of those stratagems which hare often operated 
successfully on the Rajpoot, by sowing distrust in his mind as to the 
fidelity of his vassals. He penned a letter, as if in correspondence 
with them, which he contrived to have dropped, as by accident, by 
a messenger sent to negotiate. Perhaps the severity of the resump- 
tions of estates seconded this scheme of Shere Shah ; for when the 
stipulated period for the attack had arrived, the Raja countermanded 
it. The reasons 'for this conduct, when success was apparent, were 
soon propagated; when one or two of the great leaders, in order to 
demonstrate their groundlessness, gave an instance of that devotioiL 
with which the annals of ,theso states abound. At the head o£ 
twelve thousand, they attacked and forced the imperial entrenched 
camp, carrying destruction even to the quarters of the emperor ; hut 
multitudes prevailed, and the pati'iotic clans were almost annihilated.^ 
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Chundei'seiij -witli a coBsiderable number of the brave vassals of 
Maroo, determined to cling to independence and the rude fare of tbe 
desert, vatber tbau servilely follow iu^tbe train of tbe despot. When 
driven from Jodpoor, they took post in Sewanob, in tbe western 
extremity of tbe state, an.d there held out to tbe death. For seventeen 
years be maintained bis title to tbe qadi, and divided tbe allegiance of 
tbe Eabtores with bis elder brother Oodi Sing (though supported by 
the king), and stood tbe storm in which be nobly fell, leaving three 
sous, Oogilrsdn, Aiskurn, and Rae Sing, who fought a duel with Eao 
Soortan, of Sirobi, and was slain, with twenty-four of bis chiefs,* 
near tbe town of Duttani. 


Maldeo, though be submitted to acknowledge tbe supremacy of 
tbe emperor, was at least spared tbe degradation of seeing a daughter 
of bis blood bestowed upon tbe opponent of bis faith ; he died soon 
after tbe title was conferred on his son, which sealed the dependence 
of Maroo. His latter days were a dismal contrast to those which 
witnessed bis conquests in almost every part of Eajpootana, but be 
departed from this world in time to preserve bis own honour 
, untarnished, with tbe character of tbe most valiant and energetic 
Rajpoot of his time. Oould be have added to his years and 
maintained their ancient vigour, be might, by a junction with Pertap 
of M6war, who single-handed commenced bis cai’eer just as Maldeo^s 
closed, have maintained Rajpoot independence against the i-ising 
power of the Moguls.t 

Maldeo, who died S. 1671 (A.D. 1615), had twelve sons : — 

1. — Ram Sing, who was banished, and found refuge with the 
Rana of Mewar j he had seven sons, the' fifth of whom, 
Kdsoodas, fixed at Ohooly Mahdswur. 


' 2. — Raemul, who was killed in the battle of Biana. 

3. — Oodi Sing, Raja of Marwar. 

4. — Chundersen, by a wife of the Jhala tribe ; had three sons, the 

eldest, Oogjirsea,.^t Binai ; he had three sons, Kurrun, 
Kanji, and Kahun?^“~~*’’^ 

6. — Aiskurn ; descendants at Jooneah. 

6. — Gopal-das ; killed at Eedur. 

7. — Pirthi Raj ; descendants at Jhalore. 

8. — Ruttunsi; descendants at Bhadrajoon. 

9. — Bhairaj ; descendants at Ahari. 

10. — ^Bikramajeet 

11. — ^Bhan >- No notice of them. 

12. J 


* It was fought with a certain number on each side, Rahtores against Deoras, 
a branch of the Ohohans, the two bravest of all the Rajpoot races. It reminds 
us of some of the duels i-elated by Froissart, 
f See Annals of Mewai’, p. 282 et seg, 

* 




[Yol. IL] 
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Before we proceed to trace the course pursued by Oodi Siug^ who 
was seated upon the cushion of Maldeo in S. 1640 (A.D. 1584)^ let 
tis oast a sliorfc reti’ospect over the annals of Maroo^ since the migra- 
tion .of the grandson of the potentate of Canouj, wbich^ compared 
with the ample page of western history^ present little more than a 
chronicle of hard iiames^ though not destitute of facts interesting to 
political science. 

In the table before the reader^ aided by the explanations in the 
text, he will see the whole process of the conquest, peopling, and 
settlement of an extensive region, with its partition or allotments 
amongst an innumerable /re7’a5fe (h7H/ad), whose children continue to 
hold them as vassals of their king and brother, the descendant of 
their mutual ancestor Sdvaji. 

We may divide the annals of Marwar, from the migration of 
Sevaji from Canouj to the accession of Oodi Sing, into three distinct 
epochs : 

1st. — Prom the settlement of S46ji in the land of Kher, in A.D. 
1212, to the conquest of Mundore by Ohonda, in A.D. 1381 ; 

2d. — Prom the conquest of Mundore to the founding of Jodpoor, 
in A.D. 1459; and 

3d. — Prom the founding Of Jodpoor to the accession of Oodi Sing, 
in A.D. 1584, when the Rahtores acknowledged the supremacy of 
the empire. 

The two first epochs were occupied in the subjugation of the 
western portion of the desert from the ancient allodiality ; nor was 
it until Chonda conquered Mundore, on the decline of the Ohohans 
of the east, that the fertile lands on either side the Looni were 
formed into fiefs for the children of Rinmul and Joda. A change 
of capital with the Rajpoot is always productive of change in the 
internal organization of the state; and not unfrequently the race 
changes its appellation with its capital. The foundation of Jodpoor was 
a new era, and henceforth the throne of Maroo could only be occupied 
. by the tribe of Joda, and from branches not constituting the vassals 
of the crown, who wei’e cut of from succession. This is a peculiar 
feature in Rajpoot policy, and is common to the whole race, as will 
be hereafter more distinctly pointed out in the annals of Ajmer. 

Joda, with all the ambition of the founder of a state, gave a new 
'form to the feudal institutions of his country. Necessity, combined 
with pride, led him to promulgate a statute of limitation of the sub- 
infeudations of Maroo. The immense progeny of his father Rinmul^ 
twenty -four sons, and his own, of fourteen, almost all of whom had 
numerous issue. Tendered it requisite to fix the number and extent 
of the fiefs; and amongst them, henceforward constituting perma- 
nently.the/rerape of Maroo, the Ian ds were partitioned, Kandul having 
emigrated and established his own numerous issue, the Kandulotes, 
in Bikaner. The two brothers next to Joda, viz.j Champa, and 
Xoompa, with his two sons, Doodo and Kurmsi, and his grandson, 
[Yol. n.] 4a 
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Oodoli, were declared the heads of the feudal associatioii under their 
names, the Ohampawuts, Kampawuts, Man-teas (sons of Doodo), Kurm- 
8otes,andOodawuts, continue to be “the pillars of Maroo. Eight great 
estates, called the up/tif/iacooraii, or ^eight lordships’ of Marwar, each 
of tlie nominal annual value of fifty thousand rupees (£5,000)^ were 

settled on these persons, and their immense influence Las obtainednmny 

others for younger branches of their clans. The title of the first 
noble of Maroo was given to Champa and his issue, who have often 
made its princes tremble on their thrones. Besides these, inferior 
appanages* were settled on the junior branches, brothers, sons, and 
grandsons of Joda, which were also deemed hereditaiy and irresum- 
able; to use their own phrase, their haVli,^ or ^ allotment,^ to which 
they consider their title as sacred as that of their prince to his throne, 
of whom they say, ''When our services are acceptable, then is he our 
''lord, when not, we are again his brothers and kin, claimants, and 
"laying claim to the land.-f^^ 

Rao Maldeo confirmed this division of Joda, though he increased 
the secondary fiefs, and as the boundaries of Marwar were completed 
in his reign, it was essentially necessary to confirm the limitation. 
The feudal states of Marwar are, therefore, perpetuated in the . 
offspring of the princes from Joda to Maldeo, and a distinction exists 
between them and those subsequently conferred ; the first, being 
obtained by conquest, are deemed irrevocable, and must be perpetu- 
ated by adoption on the failure of lineal issue ; whereas" the other 
may, on lapses, be resumed and added to the fisc whence it emanated. 
The fiscal domain of the Rajpoot princes cannot, says their tradi- 
tionary lore, be alienated for more than a life-interest ; but this wise 
rule, though visible in anecdotes of past days, has been infringed 
with their general disorganization. These instances, it may be 
asserted, afford the distinctions of allodial and feudal lands. Of the 
numerous clans, the issue of Seoji to Joda, which are spread over the 
northern and western parts of the state, some, partly from the 
difdculty of their position, partly from a feeling of respect to their 
remote ancestry, enjoy almost entire independence. Yet they recog- 
ni^ the prince of Maroo as their liege lord when his crown is 
endange^d, and render homage on his accession or any ffreat f amil}’’ 
event These clans bold without grantor fine, and may properly 
be called the allodial cbieftams. Of this number we may enumerate 
the lordships of Barmair, Kotorah, Sed, Phulsoond, &c. Others 

mdependent, may also he styled the 
dllSS ° ^11 their quotas when' 

over tbe land, or seraiag tie more modevu ciMtaim are ree“mLa 
hy their patronymic distinctions, by those versed in the chromcles • 
tioagk many bear the names ot DooWa, Maae;,i; .° Oob” and 

* From hatna, ‘ to divide, to partition.’ ' 

tSee the remonstrance of the vassal descendants of lUr... u- r r, 

their patrimony by their prince, to the English enemy y j expelled 
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Dliandul, witliout knowing tkem to be Eahtore. Tbe mystic paga 
of the bavd is always consulted previous to any marriage^ in order 
to pi*event a violation of the matrimonial canons of the Rajpoots, 
which are stricter than the Mosaic, and this keeps up the knowledge 
of the various branches of their own and other races, which would 
otherwise perish. 

Whatever term may be applied to these institutions of a martial 
race, and which for the sake of being more readily understood we 
have elsewhere called, and shall continue to designate, ‘ feudal,^ we 
have not a shadow of doubt that they were common to the Rajpoot 
races from the remotest ages, and that Sdoji conveyed them from 
the seat of his ancestors, Oanouj. A finer picture does not exist of 
the splendour of a feudal array than the camp of its last monarch, 
Jeichund, in the contest with the Chohan. The annals of each and 
every state bear evidence to a system strictly parallel to that of 
Europe ; more especially Mewar, where, thirteen hundred years ago, 
we see the entire feudatories of the state throwing up their grants, 
giving their liege lord defiance, and threatening him with their 
vengeance. Tet, having ' eateu his salt,'’ they forebore to proceed to 
hostilities till a whole year had elapsed, at the expiration of which 
they deposed him.* Akbdr, who was partial to Hindu institutions, 
borrowed much from them, in all that concerned his own regulations. 

In contrasting these customs with analogous oues in the west, the 
reader should never lose sight of one point, which must influence the 
analogy, viz., the partriarchal form which characterizes the feudal 
system in all countries ; and as, amongst the Rajpoots, all their 
vassalage is of their own kin and blood (save a slight mixture of 
foreign nobles as a counterpoise), the paternity of the sovereign is 
no fiction, as in Europe ; so that from the son of Champa, who takes 
the right hand of his prince, to the meanest vassal, who serves 
merely for his ‘ paiti,-\ (rations), all are linked by the tie of consan- 
guinity, of which it is diflS.cult to say whether it is most productive 
of evil or good, since it has afforded examples as brilliant and as 
dark as any in the history of mankind. The devotion which made 
twelve thousand, out of the fifty thousand, ^^-sons of Joda,^'’ prove 
their fidelity to Maldeo, has often been emulated even to the present 
day. 

The chronicles, as before stated, are at variance with regard to the 
accession of Oodi Sing : soine date it from the death of Maldeo, in S. 
1625 (A.T). 1669) ; others from that of his elder brother Chundersen, 
slain in the storm of Sewanoh. The name of Oodi appears one of 
evil portent in the annals of Rajast^han.J While “ Oodi, the fat,’* 

* See Vol. I, page 189. 

t Literally, ‘ a bellj'ful.’ 

j Instead of being, as it imports, the “ascending,” (1) it should for ever, in 
both the houses of Maroo and Mewar, signify “ sotting;” the pusillanimity of 
the one sunk Mdwar, that of the other Marwar. 

(1) Oodya, in Sanscrit, (Oodi, in the dialect), is tantamount to Oriens, the 
point of rising : — ex Udyddita, ‘ the rising sun.’ 
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^vas inlialing tlie breeze o£ imperial powoi^ wlilcli spread a Imze of 
prosperity over Maroo,Pertdp of Mdwar, tbc idol of the Ea^poots, 
^vas enduring every Imrdsbip in tlie attempt to work out-lns 
country's independence, ^diicli liad been sacrificed by Ins fattier, 
Oodi Sing. In this lie failed, but he left a nainc Imllo'n^ed in the 
hearts of his countrymen, and immortalized in the imperishable 
Terse of the bard. 

On the union of the imperial liouse T’itli that o£ Jodpooi, by the 
marriage of Jod Bae to Akber, the emperor not only restored all the 
possessions ho had wrested from Mar^Ya^*, with tlio exception of Ajmer, 
but several rich districts in Malwa, whoso revenues doubled the 
resources of his omi fiscal domain. With the aid of his imperial 
brother-in-law, he greatly diminished the power of the feudal aristo^ 
cracy, and clipped the wings of almost all the greater vassals, while 
he made numerous sequestrations of the lands of the ancient 
allodiality and lesser vassals ; so that it is slated, that, either by 
new settlement or confiscation, he added fourteen hundred villages to 
the fisc. He resumed almost all tho lands of the sons of Doodoh, 
who, from their abode, were termed Mairtea ; took Jailarun from 
the Oodawuts, and other towns of less note from the sous of Champa 
and Koompo. 

Oodi Sing was not ungrateful for the favours heaped upon him by 
the emj)eror, for whom his Rahtores performed many signal services : 
for the Eaja was latterly too unwieldlj^ for any steed to bear him to 
battle. Tho ^king of the Desert^ (the familiar epithet applied to him 
by Akb(^r) had a numerous progeny ; no less than thirty-four legiti- 
mate sons and daughters, who added now clans and new estates to 
the feudal association of Maroo : of these the most conspicuous arc 
Govingurh and Pisangurh ; while some obtained settlements beyond 
its limits which became independent and bear tho name of the 
founders. Of these are Kishengurh and Rutlam in Malwa, 

Oodi Sing died thirteen years after his inauguration on the cushion 
of Joda, and thirty-three. after the death of Maldeo. 'ihe manner of 
his death, as related in the biographical sketches termed ^ Khedt/ 
affords such a specimen of superstition and of Rajpoot manners that 
it would be impropei* to omit it. The narrative is preceded by some 
reflections on the moral education of the Rahtore princes, and the 
wise restraints imposed upon them under the vigilant control of 
chiefs of approved worth and fidelity ; so that, to use the words of 
the text - they often passed their twentieth year, ignorant of 
woman. If the ^ fat ra]a^ had ever known this moral restraint, in 
his riper years he forgot it ; for although he had no less than twenty- 
seven queens, he cast the eye of desire on the virgin-daughter of a 
subject, and that subject a Brahmin, ® 

1 n’f ’"'T from conrb'to liis native land, tliat he 

beheld the damsel and he determined, notwithstanding the sacred 
character of her father and his own obligations as the dispenser of 
law and justice, to enjoy the' object of his admiration The Brahmin 
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was au ‘ Ayd-punti/ or votary of Ayd-Matd, wliose shrine is at Bai- 
Bliilara. These sectarians of Maroo^ very different from the abstinent 
Brahmins of Bengal^ eat fleshy drink winej and share in all the 
common enjoyments of life with the martial spirits around them. 
Whether the scruples of the daughter were likely to be easily over- 
come by her royal tempter, or whether the Baja threatened force, the 
^ hhedt’ does not inform us ; but as there was no other course by 
which the father could save her from pollution but by her death, he 
resolved to make it one of vengeance and horror. He dug a saci'ificial 
pit, and having slain his daughter, cut her into fragments, and 
mingling therewith pieces of flesh from his own person, made the 
‘ homa,’ or burnt sacrifice to Aya-Mat4, and as the smoke and flames 
ascended, he pronounced an imprecation on the Raja : “ Let peace be 
“ a stranger to him ! and in thi-ee pahars,'!^ throe days, and three years, 
“ let mehave revenge Then exclaiming, '^My future dwelling is the 

' Bahi Baori !’ ” sprung into the flaming pit. The horrid tale was 
related to the Raja, whose imagination was haunted by the shade of 
the Brahmin; and he expired at the assigned period, a prey to 
unceasing remorse. . 

Superstition is sometimes made available for moral ends ; and the 
shade of the Ayd-punti Bruhtniu of Bhilara has been evoked, in subse- 
quent ages, to restrain and lead unto virtue libidinous princes, whea 
all other control has been unavailing. The celebrated Jeswuut Sing, 
the great grandson of Oodi, had an amour with the daughter of one 
of his civil officers, and which he carried on at the Bahi Baori.f 
But the avenging ghost of the Brahmin interposed between him and 
his wishes. A. dreadful struggle ensued, in which Jeswuut lost his 
senses, and no effort could banish the imiDressiou from his mind. The 
ghost persecuted his fancy, and he was generally believed to be 
possessed with a wicked spirit, which, when exorcised, was made to 
say he would only depart on the self-sacrifice of a chief equal in 
dignity to Jeswunt. Hahur Khan, ‘ the tiger lord,^ chief of the 
Koompawut clan, who led the van in all his battles, immediately 
offered his head in expiation for his prince; and he had no sooner 
expressed this loyal determination, than the holy men who exorcised 
the spirit, caused it to descend into a vessel of water, and having 
waved it tin-ice round his head, they presented it to Nahur Khan, 
who drank it off, and Jeswunt^s senses were instantly restored. This 
miraculous transfer of the ghost is implicitly believed by every chief 
of RajastTan, by whom Nahur was called ^ the faithful of the faithful.’ 
Previous to dying, he called his son, and imposed on him and his 
descendants, by the solemnity of au oath, the abjuration of the office 
of Purdhan, or hereditary premier of Marwar, whose dignity involved 
such a sacrifice; and from that day, the Ohampawunts of Ahwa 
succeeded the Koorapawuts of Asope, who renounced the first seat 
on the right for that on the left of their princes. 


* A pabar is a watch of the day, about three boars. 
A reservoir excavated by one of the Dabi tribe. 
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We shall conclude the reign of Oodi Sing with the register of his 
issue from ' the Book of Kings/ It is by no means an unimportant 
document to such as are interested in these singular communities, 
and essentially useful to those who are called upon to interfere m 
their national concerns. Here we see the affinities of the 
Isacnm) to the parent tree, which in one short century has shaded 
the whole land; and to which the independents of Kishengurh, 
Hoopnao-urh, and Rutlam, as well as the feudal chiefs of Govingurh, 
Khyrwa^ and Pisaugurh, all issues from Oodi Sing, look for protection. 

Issue of Raja Oodi Sing : — 

1. — Soor Sing, succeeded, 

2. — Akhiraj. 

3. — Bugwandas; had issue Bullo, Gopaldas, Govindas who 

founded Govingurh, 


4. — Nururdas, 

5. — Sukut Sing, > had no issue attaining eminence. 

6. — Bhoput, 3 j 

7. — Dilput had four sons; 1, Muhesdas, whose son, Rutna, 

founded Rutlam;* 2, JeswuntSing; 3, Pertap Sing; 4, 
Kunirain, 

8. — Jaet had four sons ; 1, Hur Sing; 2, Umra; 3, Kuhniram; 

4, Praimraj, whose descendants held lands in the tract 
called Bullati and Khyrwa. 

9. — Kishen, in S. 1669 (AB. 1613), founded Kisheugux'h ; he had 

three sons, Schesmul, Jugmul, Bharmul, who had Hari Sing, 
who had Roop Sing, who founded Eoopnagurh. 

10. — Jeswunt, his son Maun founded Manpoora, his issue called 

Manroopa Joda, 

11. ^ — Kesoo founded Pisangurh. 

12. — ^Ramdas, 

13. — Poorunmul, 

14. — ^hladoodas, 

15. — Mohundas, 

16. — Keerut Sing, 


\ No mention of them. 


And Seventeen daughters not registered in the chronicle. 


♦ Eutlam, Kishongurb, and Eoopnagurh, are independent, and all under the 
separate protection of the British Government. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Accession of liaja Soor, — His iniliiory talents ohtain him hononrs. — Reduces 
Jltxo Boorian of Sirohi. — Commands a(jainsl the King of Guzzerat* — Jlatile 
of Dhxmdoea gained bg the Jiaja , — Wealth and honours acqumd. — Gifts to 
the htrds» — Commaiidt'd against Uvxra Batecha, — Bailie ofihcltexva. — Slaxjs 
the Chohnn. — Fresh honours. — Raja Soar and his so7i Gvj Suig attend the 
court of Jvhnugi7\ — The heir of Marivar xuveded xvitli the sivoi'd hg the 
Fmpcro7*^s own hands. — FscaUide of Jhalorc.-- Raja Guj attends Trince 
Khoorm against the liana of Mi war. — Death of Raja Boor. — Mated ictoi'y 
pillar erected on the Kcrhudda.--Thc Rahtorc chiefs' dissatisfaction at their 
long deteniio}! from their native] land. — Raja Soar cmhcllishcs Jodpoor . — 
Hisissnc.-^AccessioHof Raja Guj. — Invested xvith the Hajaship of Boorlian- 
2 )Oor. — Made Vicerog of the iJekhaxn — The coviplimeni ^mid to his coniingent. 
— His various actions. — Receives the title of Dnlt/humna, or ^ hairier of the 
hosff — (Jousts of V.njvoot injhi^nce on the Imptrial snr cession. — 71ic Bnltans 
rnrvh <i}id Khoorm t sons of Rajpoot Princesses. — Intrigues of the Queens to 
secure the succtJtion (o thtir immediate ojfspring. — Prince Khoorm gdots 
against his brother. — Endeavoinr to gain Raja Guj^bui fails . — The Prince 
causes the chiff adviser of Raja Guj to br assassinated. — Raja Guj quits the 
rogal anng. — P/ince Khoorm assassinates his brother Purrlz. — Proceeds to 
dtpose his father Jcluingtr, who ajgwals to thefidehty of the Rajpoot Princes. 
— Theg ridhj round the throne j and oicountcr the rebel anng near Benai^es. 
— J7ic JJmpcror titghts ihe Rahiorc Prince^ xvhith jnovts xxearly fatal to his 
cause. — The vcUh defeated. — Flight of Prince Khoorm . — Raja Gxij slain on. 
(he Guizdai frontier, — Hie son, Raja jeswunt, succeeds. — Reasons for 

occasiojwd departufc /ro?/i (he rules of primogentixxrc axnongst the Rajpoots . — 
Uinra^ elder, excluded (he succession. — Snitmice of baxiishvicnt 
agnifist him. — Ccrcmong of dcs-vatu, or ‘ exile,' described . — Umra regyav'S io 
(he Mogul court. — Honours conftrrcd ujyon him. — His tragical death. 

Soon SiNO snoceoded in S. 1051 (A.D* 1695). lie wns serving witb 
iLc imperial forces at Lahore, ^vhore he had commanded since S. 1648, 
vrlien intelligence reached him of his falher^s death. His exploits 
and services Avero of the most brilliant nature, and had obtained for 
him, even during In's fathei^a life, the title of ' So^vao Raja,^ and a 
high grade amongst the dignitaries of the empire. He ^vas com- 
manded hy Akber to reduce tho arrogant prince of Sirohi, who, 
trusting to the natural strength of his mouutaiuons country, still 
refused to acknowledge a liege lord. This service well accorded with 
his private views, for he had a feud (ive)^) with Rao Soorfcan, which, 
according to tho chronicle, Ijg completely revenged. He avenged 
his feud with Soortan and plundered Sirohi. Tho Rao had not a 
pallet left to sleep upon, but was obliged to make a bed for his wives 
upon the earth.^^ Tins appears to have humbled the Deora, who, 
in his pride, shot his arrows at the sun for daring to shine upon 
Soorfcan accepted tho imperial firmfin in token of sub- 
mission, and agreed to serve with a contingent of his hardy olans- 
£Yol. IL] 6 
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Tuen in tlie war iten entrusted to Raja Soor^ against tlie king of 
Guzzerat, whose success we shall relate in the simple language of the 
chronicle The Raja took the pdn against the king Momftur, 
with the title of viceroy of Guzzerat. The armies met at Dhun- 
doca^ Avhere a terrible conflict ensued. The Rahtores lost many 
valiant men, but the Shah was defeated, and lost all the 
insignia of his greatness. He sent tlie spoil of seventeen thousand 
towns to the king, but kept a crore of drihs for himself, which he 
sent to Jodpoor, and therewith he enlarged the town and fort. For 
this service Akber increased his immsiihy and sent him a sword, 
with a khelat, and a grant of fresh lands. 

Raja Soor, it appears in the sequel, provided liberally foi’ the 
bards ; for no less than ^ six lords of verse,^ whose names are given, 
had in gift £10,000 each of the spoils of Guzzerat, as incentives to 
song. 

On the conquest of Guzzerat, Raja Soor was ordered to the 
Dekhan. obeyed, and with thii'teen thousand horse, ten large 

guns, and twenty elephants, he fought three grand battles. On 
^Ithe Rewa (Nerbudda) he attacked TJmra Baldcha,* who had five 
thousand horse, whom he slew, and reduced all his country. For 
this service the king sent him a nohid (kettle-drum), and con- 
f erred on him Dhar and its domain/^ 


On Akhdr’s death and the accession of Jehangli*, Soor Sing 
attended at court with his son and heir, Guj Sing, whom the king 
with his own hands invested with the sword, for his bravei'y in the 
escalade of Jhalore, which had been conquered by the monarch of 
Guzzerat and added to his domain. The poet thus relates the event : 
Guji" was commanded against Behari Pat^han ; his war-trump 
sounded Arabudha heard and trembled. What took Alla-o-din 
years, Guj accomplished in three months; ho escaladed JhalindraJ 
sword in hand; many a Rahtore of fame was killed, but he put 
to the sword seven thousand Pat^hans, whose spoils were sent to 
tne king."^^ 


Eaja Soor, it Tvould appear, after tlie overtlirow of tlie dynasty of 
Guzzerat, reinained at the capital, ivliile liis son and heir, Gui Sins, 
attended the long s commands, and, soon after the taking of Jhalorl 
;j7as ordered ivith the Marwar contingent against Ban a TJmra of 
Mewar . it was at the veiy moment of its expiring liberties S for the 
chronicle merely adds, “ Knrrnn agreed to serve fh«v n n ' 

" Sing returned to Tnrrngorh.n fire kingTl '^e J T 
" munsub (dignity) and that of his fatherfRaja Soor 

^ Baldcba is one of the Choban tribes. ^ 

f Gtcj, ‘ fcbe elephant.* 

X Classical appellation of Jhalore. 

§ The chronicle says, » In S. 1669 (A.D. 1613-), the k-inn. t 
against the Eana which accords exactly with tho army 

memoirs.^ ‘ ® emperor's own 

II Ajmer, of which the citadel is styled Tarragurh. 
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Tims the Rajpoot chronicler, solicitous only to i^ecord the fame of 
his own princes, does not deem it necessary to concern himself with 
the agents conjoined with them, so that a stranger to the events of 
the period would imagine, from the high relief given to their actions, 
that the Rahtore princes commanded in all the great events described; 
for instance, that just meutioned, involving the submission of 
the Rana, when Baja Guj was merely one of the great leaders who 
accompanied the Mogul heir- apparent, Pi’ince Khoorm, on this 
memorable occasion. In the Diary of Jdhangir, the emperor, 
recording this event, does not even mention the Rahtore pi'ince, 
though he does those of Kotah and Duttea, as the instruments by 
which Prince KhoOrm carried on the negociation from which we 
conclude that Raja Guj mei'ely acted a military part in the grand 
army which then invaded Me war. 

Raja Soor died in the Dekhan, in S. 1676 (A.D. 1620). He added 
greatly to the lustre of the Rahtore name, was esteemed by the 
emperor, and, as the bard expresses it, His spear was frightful to 
^^the Southron/^ Whether Paja Soor disapproved of the extermin- 
ating warfare carried vm in these regions, or was exasperated at the 
unlimited service he was doomed to, which detained him from his 
native land, he, in his last moments, ‘commanded a pillar to be 
erected with a curse engraven thereon, imprecated upon any of 
liis race who should once ci’oss the Nerbudda. Prom his boy- 
Jiood he had been almost an alien to his native land : he bad 
accompanied his father wherever he led the aid of Maroo, was 
serving at Lahore at the period of his accession, and died far from 
the monuments of his fathers, in the heart of the peninsula. 
Although the emperor was not ungrateful in his estimate of these 
services, — for Raja Soor held by patent no less than sixteen 
grand fief of the empire, and with the title of sowde raised above 
all the princes, his associates at court, — it was deemed no compensa- 
tion for perpetual absence Lqm the hereditary domain, thus aban- 
doned to the management of servants. The great vassals, his clans- 
men, participated in this dissatisfaction, separated from their wives, 
families, and estates ; for to them the pomp of imperial greatness; or 
the sunshine of court-favour, was as nothing when weighed against 
the exercise of their influence within their own cherished patrimony. 
The simple fare of the desert was dearer to the Rahtore than all the 
luxuries of the imperial banquet, which he turned from with disgust 
to the recollection of ^the green pulse of Muudawur,^ or his favorite 
rabriy or ^ maize porridge,^ the prime dish with the Rahtore. These 


See Auuals of YoL* I, p. o04 

t Of these, nine ^eve the subdivisions of his native dominions, stjded The 
‘‘PTino Castles of Maroo for on becoming one of the great fendatories 
of the empire, he made a iormal surrender of these, receiving them again 
by grant, renewed on every lapse, with all the ceremonies of investiture and 
yeheil i'ive were in Guzzei'at, one in Malwa, and one in the Dekban. We 
see that thirteen thousand horse was the contingent of Mnrwar for the lands 
thus held. ‘ 

[Voi^. II.] 
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minor associations conjoined with greater evils to increase the waZ 
de fays, of whose influence no human being is more susceptible than 

the brave Kaipoot. t , 

EaiaSoor greatly added to the beauty of his capital, and leU seve? 
ral works which bear his name amongst them, not the usorul 
in that arid region, is the lake called the Soar Sayiir, or ' \\ amor s 
Sea,^ which irrigates the gardens on its margin. He left six sons and 
seven daughters, of whose issne we have no account, viz., Guj Sing, 
liis successor; Subhul Siug,'Beerumdeo, Beejy Sing, Pertdp Sing, 
and JesTVunt Sing. 

Ra]a Guj, who succeeded his father in A.D. 1020^ was born at 
Lahore, and the teelca of investiture found him in the royal camp at 
Boorhaupoor. The bearer of it was Darab Khan, the sou of the 
khankhanan, or premier noble of the emperor^s court, who, as the 
imperial proxy, giz'fc Raja Guj with the sword. Besides the^^nine 
castles^ [Nolcotee Marivar)^ his patrimony, his patent contained a 
grant of ^ seven divisions^ of Guzzerat, of the district of Jhulaye in 
Dhoondar; and what was of move consequence to him, though of less 
intrinsic value, that of Musaoda in Ajmer, the heir-loom of his house. 
Besides these marks of distinction, he received tlie highest proof of 
confidence in the elevated post of viceroy of the Dekhan; and, as a 
special testimony of imperial favour, the Rahto re cavaliers composing 
his contingent were exempted from the-da/yV/, that is, having their 
steeds branded with the imperial signet. His elder son, Umra Sing, 
served with his father in all his various battles, to the success of 
which his conspicuous gallantr}^ on every occasion contributed. In 
the^ sieges and battles of Kirkigurh, Golconda, Kelena, Peruala, 
Gujungurh, A^sair and Sattava, the Rahtores had their full share of 
glory, which obtained for their leader the title of DulVhnmnay or. 
^barrier of the host/ We have already* remarked the direct influ-- 
ence which the Rajpoot princes had in the succession to the imperial 
diguity, consequent upon the inter-marriage of their daughters with 
the crown, and the various interests arising therefrom. Sultan 
Purv^z, the elder son and heir of Jehangir, was the issue of a princess 
of Marway, while the second son, Khoorm, as his name imports, was 
the son of a Ontchwahat princess of Amber. Beincr the offsprim^ of 
polygamy, and variously educated, these princes we °e little disposed 
to consider consanguinity as a bond of natural union ; and tbeir 
respective inotWs, witb dl tbe ambition of tbeir race, tboiigbt of 
^tbmg but Ob amnig tbo diadem for fclm bead of tbeir cbildren. 
Witb eitber of tbe^ rival queens, tbe royal cbildren wbo were not 
her own, had no affinity with her or hers ^ v 

imparted from tbe birtb to tbeir issue, and tbiis it ton 
that tbe beir of tbe tbrone was looked upon witii - / “ 
a bar to be removed at all hazards. This evil almost ® 

great advantages derived from inter-marriage witb tbe 

^ See Vol. I, p. 316. ' ^ 


t Gidclixva and IHioorm are synonymous tfrms far 
Ambdr.-Tbe TortoiseB of Eajasb’han. f which 


rules 
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races o£ India ; but it was one which would have ceased with poly- 
gamy, Khoorm felt his superiority over his elder brother^ Purvdz, 
in all bub the accidental circumstauce of birth. He was in every 
respect a better man, and a braver and more successful soldier ; and, 
having his ambition thus early nurtured by the stimulants adminis- 
tered by Bheem of Mewar, and the intrepid Mohabet,^ he.determined 
to ren\ove this barrier between him and the crown. His views were 
first developed whilst leading the armies in the Dekhan, and he 
communicated them to Eaja Guj of Marwar, who held the post of 
honour next the prince,^ and solicited his aid to place him on the 
throne. Gratitude for the favours heaped upon him by the king, 
as well as the natural bias to Purvey, made the Raja turn a deaf 
ear to his application. The prince tried to gain his point through 
Goviudas, a Rajpoot of the Bhatfci tribe, one of the foreign nobles 
of Mai'oo, and confidential adviser of his prince ; but, as the 
annals say, Govindas reckoned no one but his master and the 
king/^ Frustrated in tliis, Khoorm saw no hopes of success but by 
disgusting the Rahtores, and he caused the faithful Govindas to be 
assassinated by Kishen Singjf on which Raja Guj, in disgust, threw 
up his post, and marched to his native laud. From the assassinjition 
of Purvez, which soon followed, the deposal of his father appeared 
but a step ; and Khoorm had collected means, which he deemed 
adequate to the desigu, when Jahangir appealed to the fidelity of 
the Rajpoots, to support him against filial ingratitude and domestic 
treason; and, in their general obedience to the call, they afforded a 
distinguished proof of the operation of the first principle, Gadi-ca-dn, 
allegiance to the throne, often obeyed without reference to the 
worth of its occupant. The princes of Marwar, Amber, Kotah, and 
Boondi put themselves at the head of their household retainers on 
this occasion, which furnishes a confirmation of a remark already 
made, that the I’espective annals of the states of Rijast^han so rarely 
embrace the contemporaneous events of the rest, as to lead to the 
conclusion, that by the single force of each state this rebellion was 
put down. This remark will be farther exemplified from the annals 
of Boondi. 

Johangfr was so pleased with the zeal of the Rahtore prince, — 
alarmed as he was at the advance of the rebels, — that he not only 
took him by the hand, but what is most unusual, kissed it. When 
the assembled princes came in sight of the rebels, near Benares, the 
emperor gave the heroic, or vanguard, to the Oatchwaha prince, the 
Mirza Raja of Amber. Whether this was a point of policy, to secure 
his acting against prince Khoorm, who was born of this race, or 
merely, as the Marwar annals state, because he brought the greater 
number into the field, is immaterial; but it was very nearly fatal in 
its consequences : for the proud Rahtore, indignant at the insult 


^ A Rajpoot o£ tbe Rana’s house, converted to the faith, 
t This was the founder of Kishengurh ; for this iniquitous service he was 
made an independent Raja in the town which he erected. His descendant is 
now an ally by treaty with the British government. 
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offered to him in thus bestowing the post of honour^ which was his 
Tjo'ht. upon the rival race of Amh^r^ furled his banners, separated 
from the royal army, and determined to be a quiet spectator of the 
result. But for the impetuous Bheem of Mewar, the adviser oi 
Khoorm, he might that day have been emperor of India. He sent a 
taunting message to Baja Guj, either to join their cause or diaw 
‘ their swords.*^^ The Rahtores overlooked the neglect of the king 
in the sarcasm of one of their own tribe; and Bheem was slain, 
Govindas avenged, the rebellion quelled, audKhoorm put to flight, 
chiefly by the Rahtores and Haras. 

In S. 1694 (A.D. 1638), Raja Guj was slain in an expedition into 
Guzzerat; but whether in ihe tulfilment of the king^s commands, or 
in the chastisement of freebooters on his own southern frontier, the 
chronicles do not inform us. He left a distinguished name in the 
annals of his country, and two valiant sons, Umra and Jeswunt, fo 
maintain it : another son, Achil, died in infancy. 

The second son, Jeswunt, succeeded, and furnishes another of many 
instances in the annals of Rajpootana, of the rights of primogeniture 
being set aside. This proceeded from a variety of motives, sometimes 
merely paternal affection, sometimes incapacity in the child ^ to head 
fifty thousand Rahtores,^ and sometimes, as in the present instance, a 
dangerous turbulence and ever-boiling impetuosity in the individual, 
which despised all restraints. While there was an enemy against 
whom to exert it, XJmra was conspicuous for his gallantry, and in all 
his fathei’^s wars in the south, was ever foremost in the battle. His 
daring spirit collected around him those of his own race, alike in 
mind, as connected by blood, whose actions, in periods of peace, were 
the subjects of eternal complaint to his father, who was ultimately 
compelled to exclude Umra from bis inheritance. 


In the month of Bysak, S. l690 (A.D. 1634), five years before the 
death of Raja Guj, in a convocation of all the feudality of Maroo, 
sentence of exclusion from the succession wa'S pronounced upon 
Umra, accompanied by the solemn and seldom practised rite of 
Ves-vatoli or exile. This ceremony, which is mai'ked as a day of 
mourning in the calendar, was attended with all the circumstances of 
funereal pomp. As soon as the sentence was pronounced, that his 
biith-right was foifeited and assigned to his junior brother and that 
ho ceased to be a subject of Maroo, the Ichelat of banishment was 
brought forth, consisting of sable vestments, in which he was clad • 
a sable shield was hung upon his back, and a sword of the sa^e hue 
girded round him ; a black horse was then led out, being mounted on 
ho was commanaea, though not in anger, to atpart whither 
he listed beyond the limits of Maroo. 

■Umra went not alone ; numhevs of each clan, who haa always 
regaraea him as then- future lora, voluntarily partook of his exile. 
Bo repairca to the imperial court ; a^a although the emperorapproved 
and sanctioned his banishment, he emploved him J u x 

soon ™ hi.. Iho llllc of Eao ond the 
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thousand^ with the grant of ISTagore as an independent domain^ to be 
held directly from the crown. But the same arrogant and uncontroll- 
able spirit which lost him his birth-right, brought his days to a 
tragical conclusion. He absented himself for a fortnight from court, 
hunting the boar or the tigei^, his only recreation. The emperoi^ 
(Shah Jehan) reprimanded him for neglecting his duties, and threat- 
ened him with a fine. Umra proudly replied, that he had only gone 
to hunt, and as for a fine, he observed, putting his hand upon his 
sword, that was his sole wealth. 

The little contrition which this reply evinced, determined the king 
to enforce the fine, and the paymaster-general, Sallabut Khan,* was 
sent to ITmra^s quarters to demand its payment. It was refused, and 
the observations made by the Syud nob suiting the temper of Umra, 
he unceremoniously desired him to depart. The emperor, thus 
insulted in the person of his officer, issued a mandate for Umra^s 
instant appearance. He obeyed ; and having reached the aum-hJids, 
or grand divan, beheld the king, whose eyes were red with anger,*^^ 
with Sallabut in the act of addressing him. Inflamed with passion 
at the recollection of the injurious language he had just received, 
perhaps at the king^s confirmation of his exclusion from Marwar, he 
unceremoniously passed the Omrahs of five and seven thousand, as 
if to address the king; when, with a dagger concealed in his 
sleeve, he stabbed Sallabut to the heart. Drawing his sword, he 
made a blow at the king, which descending on the pillar, shivered 
the weapon in pieces. The king abandoned his throne and fled to 
the interior apartments. All was uproar and confusion. Umra 
continued the work of death, indifferent upon whom his blows fell, 
and five Mogul chiefs of eminence had fallen, when his brother-in- 
law, Urjoon Gore, under pi'etence of cajoling him, inflicted a mortal 
wound, though he continued to ply his dagger until he expired. To 
avenge his death, his retainers, headed by Bulloo Champawut and 
Bhao Khoompawub, put on their saffron garments^ and a fresh 
carnage ensued within the loll To use the words of their 

native bard, The pillars of Agra bear testimony to their deeds, nor 
shall they ever be obliterated from the record of time : they made 
their obeisance to Umra in the mansions of the sun.*^*^ The faithful 
band was cut to pieces; and his wife, the pi'incess of Boondi, came 
in person and carried away the dead body of Umra, with which she 
committed herself to the flames. The Bokhai'a gate by which they 
gained admission, was built up, and henceforward known only as 
Umra Singes gate and in proof of the sti*oug impression made by 


^ Sallabut Khan Bukshee, he is called. The office of Bokshee is not only 
one of paymaster (as it implies), but of inspection and audit. We can readily 
imagine, with such levies as he had to muster and pay, his post was more 
honourable than secure, especially with such a baud as was headed by Umra, 
ready to take offence if ‘the wind bub displaced their moustache. The annals, 
declare that Umra had a feud (trer) with Sallabut ; doubtless for uo better 
reason than that he fulfilled the trust reposed in him by the emperor, 
t The palace within the citadel Qcelali), built of red {loll) freestone. 
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'this event,* it remained closed tlirougli centuries, until opened in 
1809 by Capt* Geo. Steel), of tbe Bengal eugineers.f 


^ It may be useful to record such facts, by tbe way of coiitrast with tbe state 
policy of tbe west, and for the sake of observing that which would actuate tbe 
present paramount power of India should any of its tidbutary princes def}" them 
as Umra did that of the universal potentate of that country. Even these 
despots borrowed a lesson of mercy from the Bajpoofc system, which does not 
deem treason hereditary, nor attaints a whole line for the fault of one unworthy 
link. Shah Jehan, instead of visiting tbe sins of the father on the son, installed 
him in his fief of Nagore. This son was Rae Sing ; and it devolved to his 
children and grand-children, (1) until Indur Sing, the fourth in descent, was 
expelled hy the head of tbe Rabtores, who, in the weak?iess of the empire, 
re-annexed Nagore to Jodpoor, But perhaps we have not hitherto dared to 
imitate the examples set us by the Moghul and even by the Mabratta; not 
having sufficient hold of tbe affections of tbe subjected to venture to be 
merciful; and thence our vengeance, like the bolt of heaven, sears the very 
heart of our enemies. Witness the many chieftains ejected from their 
possessions ; from tbe unhallowed league against the Bobillas, to that last act 
of destruction at Bhnrtpoor, where, as arbitrators, we acted tbe part of tbe lion 
in tbe fable. Our present attitude, however, is so commanding, that we can 
afford to displaj' the attribute of mere}*; and should unfortunately, its action 
be required in Bajpootana, let it be ample, for there its grateful influence is 
understood, and it will return, like tbe dews of heaven, upon ourselves. But if 
we a VO only to legulate onr political actions by tbe apprehension of dangei', it 
must one day recoil upon ns in awful retribution. Our system is filled with 
evil to the governed, where a fit of bile in ephemeral political agents, may 
engender a quarrel leading to tbe overthrow of a dominion of ages. 

t Since these remarks were written, Captain Steell related to tbe author a 
singular anecdote connected with tbe above circumstance. While the work of 
demolition was proceeding, Capt. S. wasui’gently warned by the natives of tbe 
danger ho incurred in tbe operation, from a denunciation on the closing of the 
"ate, that it should thenceforward be guarded by a huge serpent— when 
suddenly, tbe destruction of the gate being nearly completed, a large Cobra-di^ 
capolla rushed between liis legs, as if in fulfilment of tbe anathema. Oapt. S. 
fortunately escaped without injury. 


Kmi Sing, his son Mokum 

‘c fkio^ of ToT' f. Guj, and fcho rightful heir to the 

Mariar The tliacoors, or lords of 

reprXcliou never vicissitudes, amidst ivhich the germ of 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Haja Jesxvuni moiinU the gadi of Mainoar. — His mother a princess of 21ewm\ — 
Me is a paii^on of science* — His fii^st service in Gond'ivana* — Prince Mara 
appointed regent of the empire ly Ids father, Shah Jehan, — Appoints Jesivunt 
riceroyin Mahva* — Rehellion of AmtngzU\xvho aspires to the avion, — Jeswnnt 
dppoinied generalissimo of the army sent to oppose him*— Battle of Fntteha- 
had, a drawn battle* — Jeswimt retreats. — Heroism of Bao Mutna of Bntlam . — 
Arnngzeb proceeds ioivai^ds Agra. — Battle of Jajow. — Bo jpoots overpowered * — 
Bhah Jehan deposed, — Arnngzih, noio em2oero7', paiRons Jesionni, and sum- 
mons him to the presence, — Commands him to jom the army foi'med against 
Slinja. — Battle of Cndjtva.— Conduct of Jesivunt. — Betrays Amtngzeh and 
2ylnnde7's Ids camp. — Forms a junction vjithJDara* — This Princds inactivity. 
— Arungz^b invades Marwor. — Detaches Jesivunt from Mara. — Appointed 
viceroy of Giizzerat. — Sent to seive in the MeJchan* — Fnfers into Sevaji^s 
designs. — Plans the death of Shaista Khan, tlieking's liexdeiiant , — Obtains this 
office* — Superseded by the Prince of Amhh\ — lie-appointed to the ai^niy of the 
DeJehan*— Stimulates Prince Moazzim to rebellion* — Superseded by Delire* 
Khan, — Jesivunt tries to cut him off. — Bemoved from the Dejehan to Giizzerat. 
— Onhvitied bij the Idng. — Or deiced against the rebellious Afghans of Gabnl. 
Jesivunt leaves his son, Pirthi Sing, in charge of Jodpoor, — Pirthi Sing 
commanded to Court by Arungzeb, who gives him a poisoned robe. — His Death * — 
Ohai'acter . — The tidings reach Jesivunt at Oabul, and cause his death. — Charac- 
ter of Jesivunt. — A necdotes illustrative of Bahioiv chai'acter . — Hahur Khaxi . — 
His e:vploits with the tiger, and against Soorldn of Sarolii. 

Ra3A Jbswhnt, vflio obtained, by tbe banisknaent of Umra^ the 
cushion^ of W avwav^ was born of a princess of Mewar ; and although 
this circumstance is not reported to have influenced the change of 
succession, it wdll be borne in mind that, throughout Rajpootana, 
its princes regarded a connexion with the Rana^s family as a 
primary honour. 

Jeswunt (says the Bardai) was unequalled amongst the princes 
of his time. Stupidity and ignorance were banished ; and science 
floux'ished where he ruled : many %vere the hoohs composed under 
his anspices*^^ 

The south continued to be the arena in which the martial Rajpoot 
sought renown, and the emperor had only rightly to understand his 
charaefcer to turn the national emulation to account. Shah Jehan, 
in the language of the chronicler, became a slave to the seraglio/^ 
and sent his sons, as viceroys, to govern the grand divisions of the 
empire. The first service of Jeswunt was in the war of Gondwana, 
when he led a body composed of twenty- two different contingents^'* 
in the army under Arungzeb. In this and various other services (to 
enumerate which Avould be to go over the ground already passed),* 


The new translation of Perishta’s History, by Lieut-Col. Briggs, a work 
much wanted, may be referred to by those who wish to see the opinion of the 
Mahomedan princes of their Rajpoot vassalage. 

[VoL. IL] 
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the Kahtores were conspicuous. Jeswunfc played a comparatively 
subordinate part, until the illness of the emperor^ in. A.D. 1658^ when 
his elder sou Dara was invested with the powers of regent. Prince 
Dara increased the munsuh of Jeswunt to a leader of ‘ five thousand/ 
and nominated him his viceroy in Maiwa. 

In the struggle for empire amongst the sons of Shah Jehan, con- 
sequent upon this illness, the importance of the Rajpoot princes and 
the fidelity we have often had occasion to depict, wei’e exhibited in 
the strongest light. While Raja Jey Sing was commanded to 
oppose prince Shuja, who advanced from his viceroyalty of Bengal, 
Jeswunt was entrusted with means to quash the designs of Arungzeb, 
then commanding in the south, who had long cloaked, under the 
garb of hypocrisy and religion, views upon the empire. 

The Rahtore prince was declared generalissimo of the army 
destined to oppose Arungzeb, and he marched from Agra at the head 
of the united contingents of Rajpootana, besides the imperial guai’ds, 
a force which, to use the hyperbole of the bard, ” made Shesnag 
'' writhe in agony.” Jeswunt marched towai’ds the Nerbudda, and 
had encamped his army in a position fifteen miles south of Oojein, 
when tidings reached him of his opponent’s approach. In that 
field on which the emperor erected a town subsequently designated 
Futtehahad, or 'abode of victory,’ Jeswunt awaited his foes. The 


battle which ensued, witnessed and so circumstantially related by 
Bernier, as has been already noticed in this work,* was lost by the 
temerity of the Rahtore commander-in-chief, who might have 
crushed the rebellious hopes of Arungzeb, to whom he purposely 
gave time to effect a junction with his brother Morad, from the vain- 
glorious desire “to concur two princes at once.” Dearly did he 
pay for his presumption j for he had given time to the wily prince 
to sow intrigues in his camp, which were disclosed as soon as the 
battle joined, when the, Mogul horse deserted and left him at 
the head of his thirty thousand Rajpoots, deemed, however, 
by their leader and themselves, sufficient against any odds. 
“Jeswunt, spear in hand, mounted his steed Mahoob, and 
‘ charged the imperial brothers; ten thousand Moslems fell 

"e;"enteen hundred Rahtores, besides 
Gehlotes, Hm'as,t Gores, and some of every clan of Rajwarra. 
Arung and Morad only escaped because their days were not 
yetinimbered Maboob and his rider were covered with blood;. 
“ Jesoh looked like a famished lion, and lihe nil o L.. t 

“ prey.” The bard is fully confirmerin his rektit 
by the Mogul historian and by Bernier who s^vtl fi 
standing the immense superiority of the imperial nrinee 
numerous artillery served by Frenchmen, night alone ^ 

the contest of science, numbers, a nd artillery, against RainootennvLp'! 

Yol. I, page 535. 

t See Kotah annals, which state that that prinof^ 
this field of carnage. ^ brothers all fell in 
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Both armies remained on the field of battle^ and though \7e have no 
notice of the anecdote related by the first translator of Perishta^ rrho 
makes Jeswunt in bravado drive his car round the field/^ it is 
certain that Avungzeb was too politic to renew the combat^ or molest 
the x’eti'eat which took place next day towards his native dominions. 
Although, for the sake of allitex’ation, the bard especially singles out 
the Gehlotes and Gores ^ the tribes of Me war and Seopoox', all and 
every tribe was engaged; and if the Rajpoot ever dared to monrn 
the fall of kindred in battle, this day should have covei*ed every 
house with the emblems of grief; for it is stated by the Mogul 
historian that fifteen thousand fell, chiefly Rajpoots. This was one 
of the events glorious to the Rajpoot, shewing his devotion to whom 
fidelity {swamd^ henna) had been pledged, — the aged and enfeebled 
emperor Shah Jehan, whose salt they ate,*^^ — against all the tempt- 
ations ofiei'ed by youthful ambition. It is forcibly contrasted with 
the conduct ot the immediate household, troops of the empex’or, who, 
even in the moment of battle, worshipped the I'ising sun, whilst the 
Rajpoot sealed his faith in his blood ; and none more liberally than 
the brave Haras of Kotah and Boondl. The annals of no nation on 
earth can furnish such an example, as an entire family, six royal 
bi’others, stretched on the field, and all but one in death.* 

Of all the deeds of heroism performed on this day, those of Rutna 
of Rutlam, by universal consent, are pre-eminent, and are wreathed 
into immortal rliyme by the bard^^ in the Rasa Rao Rtdna.f He 
' also was aRahtore, the great grandson of Oodi Sing, the fii'st Raja of 
Maroo ; and nobly did he show that the Rahtore blood had not 
degenerated on the fertile plains of Malwa. If aught were wanting 
to complete the fame of this memorable day, which gave empire to 
the scourge of Rajpootana, it is found in the conduct of Jeswunt^s 
queen, who, as elsewhere x’elated, J shut the gates of his capital on her 
fugitive lord, though he brought back his shield^^ and his honour. 

Ariingzdb, on Jeswunt^s retreat, entered the capital of Malwa in 
txdumph, whence, with all the celerity requisite to success, he pursued 
his march on the capital. At the village of Jajow, thirty miles south of 
Agra, the fidelity of the Rajpoots again formed a barrier between 
the aged king and the treason of his son ; but it served no other 
pui’pose than to illustrate this fidelity. The Rajpoots were over- 
powered, Dax’a was driven from the regency, and the aged emperor 
deposed. 

Ax’ungzeb, soon after usurping the throne, sent, through the pi'ince 
of Ambdr, his assurances of pardon to Jeswunt, and a summons to 
the presence, preparatory to joining the army foiming against his 
bx’ofcher Shuja, advancing to vindicate his claims to empii’e. The 
Rahtore, deeming it a glorious occasion for revenge, obeyed, and 

^ See Kotali amials, whicli state that tliat prince and five brothers all fell in 
this field of carnage. 

f Amongst the MSS. presented by the Author to the Royal Asiatic Society, 
is this work, the J^asa Bao Butna* 

J See Vol. I, p. 535. 

[Yon. II.] 6 a 
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communicated to Shuja liis intentions. The hostile armies met at 
Cudjwa, thirty miles north of Allahabad. On the first onsets Jeswun^ 
wheeling about with his Eahtore cavaliers, attacked the rear- ward 
of the army under prince Mohammed, which he cut to pieces, and 
plundering the imperial camp (left unprotected), he deliberately 
loaded his'^camels with the most valuable efiects, whch he despatched 
under part of the force, and leaving the brothers to a contest, whichhe 
heartily wished might involve the destruction of both, he followed 
the cortege to Agra. Such was the panic on his appearance at that 
capital, joined to the rumours of Arungzdb^s defeat, which had nearly 
happened, that the wavering garrison required only a summons to 
have surrendei’ed, when he might have released Shah J ehan from 
confinement, and with this tower of strengtV^ have rallied an 
opposition fatal to the prince. 

That this plan suggested itself to Jeswunt^s sagacity we cannot 
doubt; but besides the manifest danger of locking up his army 
within the precincts of a capital, if victory was given to Aruugz6b, 
he had other reasons for not halting at Agra. All his designs were 
in concert with prince Dara, the rightful heir to the throne, whom 
he had instructed to hasten to the scene of action; but while 
Jeswunt remained hovering in the rear of Arungzeb, momentarily 
expecting the junction of the prince, the latter loitered on the 
southern frontier of Marwar, and thus lost, for ever, the crown 
within his grasp. Jeswunt continued his route to his native 


dominions, and had at least the gratification of housing the spoils, 
even to the regal tents, in the castle of Joda. Dara tardily formed 
a junction at Mairta; but the critical moment was lost, and 
Arungzeb, who had crushed Shuja^s force, rapidly advanced, now 
joined by many of the Eajpoot princes, to overwhelm this last 
remnant of opposition. The crafty Arungzdb, however, who always 
preferred stratagem to the precarious issue of arms, addressed a letter 
to Jeswunt, not only assuring him of his entire forgiveness, but 
offering the viceroyalty of Guzzerat, if he would withdraw his 
support from Dara, and remain neuter in the contest. Jeswunt 
accepted the conditions, and agreed to lead the Eajpoot contingents, 
under prince Moazzim, in the war against Sevaji, bent on reviving 
the independence of IMahrashtra. Erom the conduct again pursued 
by the Eahtore we have a right to infer that he only abandoned 
Dara because, though possessed of many qualities which endeared 
him to the Eajpoot, besides Ins title to the throne, he wanted those 
viritios necessary to ensure success lus energetic brother. 

Scarcely had Jeswunt reached the Dekhan when he opened a com- 
inuiucation with Seva], planned the death of the king’s lieutenant, 
Shai&ta Khtui, on winch lie hoped to have the guidance of the army, 
and the young viceroy. Arung7.6b received authentic intellirrenco of 
this plot, and the share Jc.swunt had in it j hut ho tomnoriz?d and 
even sent letters of congratulation on his succeeding to the comWand 
in chief. But he soon superseded lum hy Kaja Jey Sine of Amhdr 
who hronght tiio war to a conclusion by the capture of Sevaji.' Tho 
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lionouv attending this exploit was^ however^ soon exchanged for 
disgrace ; for when the Amhdr prince found that the tyrant had 
designs upon the life of his prisoner, for whose safety he had pledged 
himself, he connived at his escape. Upon this, Jeswunt was once 
more declared the emperor’s lieutenant, and soon inspired prince 
Moazzim with designs, which again compelled the king to supersede 
him, and Delire Khan was declared general in chief. He reached 
Arungabad, and the night of his arrival would have been his last, 
but he received intimation and rapidly retreated, pursued by the 
prince and Jeswunt to the Nei’budda, The emperor saw the necessity 
of removing Jeswunt from this dangerous post, and he sent him the 
Jirmdn as viceroy of Guzzerat, to which he commanded him to repair 
without delay. He obeyed, reached Ahmedabad, and found the king 
had outwitted him and his successor in command ; he, therefore, 
continued his course to his native dominions, where he ari’ived in S. 
1726(A.D. 1670.) 

The wily tyrant had, in all these changes, used every endeavour to 
circumvent Jeswunt, and, if the annals are correct, was little scrupu- 
lous as to the means. But the Raja was protected by the fidelity of 
his kindred vassalage. In the words of the bardic chronicle!', “ The 

Asivapati* Arung, finding treachery in vain, put the collar of simu- 
"lated friendship round his neck, and sent him beyond the Attok 
“to die.” 

The empex’or saw that the only chance of counteracting Jeswunt’s 
inveterate hostility was to employ him where he would be least 
dangerous. He gladly availed himself of a rebellion amongst the 
Afghans of Oabul ; and with many promises of favour to himself 
and his family, appointed him to the chief command, to lead bis 
turbulent Rajpoots against the equally tui'bulent and almost savage 
Afghans. Leaving his elder son, Pirthi Sing, in charge of his ancestral 
domains, with his wives, family, and the chosen bands of Maroo, 
Jeswunt departed for the land of the barbarian,’ from which he was 
destined never to return. 

It is related, in the chronicles of Maroo, that Arungzdb having 
commanded the attendance at court of Jeswunt’s heir, he obeyed, 
and was I’cceived not only with the distinctions which were his due, 
but with the most specious courtesy ; that one day, with unusual 
familiarity, the king desired him to advance, and grasping firmly 
his folded hands (the usual attitude of deference) in one of his own, 
said, “ Well, Rahtore, it is told me you possess as nervous an arm as 
“ your father; what can you do noAV “ God preserve your majesty,” 
replied the Rajpoot prince, “ when the sovereign of mankind lays 
“ the hand of protection on the meanest of his subjects, all his hopes 
“ are I'ealized ; but when he condescends to take both of mine, I feel 
“ as if I could conquer the woi'ld.” His vehement and animated 
gesture gave full force to his words, and Arungzeb quickly exclaimed. 

The common epithet of the Islamite emperors, iu the dialect of the bard, 
is Aspiit, classically Asiuapaii, ‘ lord of horses.’ • 
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« All » liere is another Khootun/’ (the term ho always applied to 
Jeswnnt) ; yet, affecting to he pleased with the frank boldness ot 
his speech, he ordered him a splendid dress, which, as customary, bo 
put on, and, having made his obeisance, left the presence in the 
certain assui’ance of exaltation. 

That day was his last !— ho was taken ill soon after reaching his 
quarters, and expired in great torture, and to this hour his deatl^is 
attributed to the poisoned robe of honour presented by the lang/*' 

Pirthi Sing was the staff of his father’s age, and endowed with all 
the qualities required to lead the swords of Mai'oo. His death, thus 
reported, cast a blight on the remaining days of Jeswunt, who, in 
this cruel stroke, saw that his mortal foe liad goiie beyond him in 
revenge. The sacrifice of Pirthi vSing was follow’ed by the death of 
his only remaining sons, Juggut Sing and Dulthumiin, from the 
ungenial climate of Cabul, and grief soon closed the existence of the 
veteran Rahtore. He expired amidst the mountains of the north, 
without an heir to his revenge, in S. 1737 (A.D. 1 681), having ruled 
the tribes of Mai’oo for two and forty years. In this year, death 
released Arungz^b from the greatest terrors of bis life ; for the 
illustrious Sevaji and Jeswnnt paid the debt to nature within a few 
months of each other. Of the ^Rahtore, we may use the words of 
‘the biographer of his contemporary, Rana Raj Sing of M6war: 

Sighs never ceased flowing from Arung’s heart w^hile Jeswunt 

waived.” 


The life of Jeswunt Sing is one of the most extraordinary in the 
annals of Rajpootana, and a full narrative of it would afford a 
perfect and deeply interesting picture of the history and manners 
of the period. Had his abilities, which were far above mediocrity, 
been commensurate with his power, credit, and courage, he might, 
with the concurrent aid of the many powerful enemies of Arungzdb, 
have overturned the Mogul throne. Throughout the long period 
of two and forty years, events of magnitude crowded upon each 
other, from the period of his first contest with Arungze^b, in the 
battle of the Nerbudda, to his conflicts with the Afghans amidst^ 
the snows of Caucasns. Although the Eahtore had a preference 
amongst the sons ot bhah Jehan, esteeming the frank Dara above 
le cia y lungze , ye le detested the whole race as inimical to 
the religion and the independence of his own ; and he only fed the 

M.. ot tl,e Mevbudr/ta ' 

This mode of being rid of enemies is firmlTMieveTw n • I 
several other instances of it are recorded in this vrorh m ‘7”^ 

by porous absorption ; and in a hot climate, where onlv n •* 

next the skin, much mischief might be done, though it is diVnnVf 
bow death could be accomplished. That the belmf isi nf • ^^*'5 ™derstand 
only to recal the story of Hercnles put into doggerel by Pope^.^ 

“ Wrapp’d in the envenomed Bhiit.^nd^sTt on fire!” 
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prevented bis reaping tbe fruit of bis treachery at Cudjwa. Tbe 
former. event, as it reduced tbe means and lessened tbe fame of 
Jeswunt, I’edoubled bis hatred to tbe conqueror, Jeswunt neglected 
no opportunity -which gave a chance of revenge. Impelled by this 
motive, more than by ambition, he never declined situations of trust, 
and in each he disclosed the ruling passion of his mind. His 
overture to Sevaji (like himself the implacable foe of the Moo-ul), 
against -whom he -was sent to act ; his daidng attempt to remove the 
imperial lieutenants, one by assassination, the other by open foi'ce ; 
his inciting Moazzim, whose inexperience he was sent to guide, to 
revolt against his father, are some among the many signal instances 
of Jeswunt’s thirst for vengeance. The emperoi’, fully awai’e of 
this hatred, yet compelled from the force of circumstances to 
dissemble, was always on the watch to counteract it, and the artifices 
this mighty king had recourse to in order to conciliate Jeswunt, 
perhaps to throw him off his guard, best attest the dread in w-hich 
ho held him. Alternately he held the viceroyalty of Guz^^erat, of 
the Dekhan, of lifalwa, Ajmer, and Oabul (where ho died), either 
directly of the Icing, or as the king’s lieutenant, and second in 
command under one of the princes. But he used all these favours 
merely as stepping-stones to the sole object of his life. Accordingly, 
if Jeswunt’s character had been drawn by a biographer of the court, 
viewed merely in the light of a great vassal of the empire, it would 
have reached us marked with the stigma of treachery in every trust 
reposed in him ; but, on the other hand, when we reflect on the 
chai’acter of the king, the avowed enemy of the Hindu faith, we only 
see in Jeswunt a prince putting all to hazard in its support. He had 
to deal with one who placed him in these offices, not from personal 
regard, bub because he deemed a hollow submission better than 
avowed hostility, and the Raja, therefore, only opposed fraud to 
hypocrisy, and treachery to superior strength. Doubtless the 
Eahtore was sometimes dazzled by the baits which the politic king 
administered to his vanity ; and when all his brother princes 
eagerly contended for royal favour, it was something to be singled 
out as the first amongst his peers in Rajpoobana. By such 
conflicting impulses were both parties actuated in their mutual 
conduct throughout a period in duration nearly equal to the 
life of man ; and it is no slight testimony to Arungzdb’s skill 
in managing such a subject, that he was able to neutralize the 
hatred and the power of Jeswunt throughout this lengthened 
period. But it was this vanity, and the immense power wielded by 
the kings who could reward service by the addition of a vice-royalty 
to their hereditary domains, that made the Rajpoot princes slaves ; 
for, had all the princely contempoi'avies of Jeswunt, — Jey Sing of 
Ambdr, the Rana Raj of Mdwar, and Sevaji, — coalesced against their 
national foe, the Mogul power must have been extinct. Could Jes- 
wunt, however-, have been satisfied with the mental wounds he in- 
flicted upon the tyrant, he would have bad ample revenge ^ foi- the 
image of the Rahtore crossed all his visions of aggrandizement. The 
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cruel sacrifice o£ liis lieir, and tlie still more barbarous and unrelent- 
ing ferocity with which he pursued Jeswunt’s innocent family, are 
the sui'est proofs of the dread which the Rahtore prince inspired 
while alive. 

Previous, however, to enteriug on this and tlie eventful period 
which followed Jeswunt’s death, we may record a few anecdotes 
illustrative of the character and manners of the vassal chieftains, by 
whose aid he was thus enabled to brave Arungzeb. Nor can we do 
better than allow Nahur Khan, chief of the Koompawuts and pre- 
mier noble, to be the representative portrait of the clans of Maroo. 
It was by the vigilance of this chief, and his daring intrepidity, that 
the many plots laid for Jes^Yunt^s life were defeated ; and in the 
anecdote already given, when in order to restore his prince from a fit 
of mental delusion,* he braved the superstitions of his race, his devo- 
tion was put to a severer test than any which could result frompei’- 
sonal peril. The anecdote connected with his nom de giieire of Nabur 
(tigerj Khan, exemplifies his personal, as the other does his mental 
intrepidity. The real name of this individual, the head of the Koom- 
pawut clan, was Mokundas. He had personally incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the emperor, by a reply which was deemed disrespectful 
to a message sent by the royal alidy, for Avhich the tyrant condemned 
him to enter a tigev^s den, and contend for his life unarmed. With- 
out a sign of fear, he entered the arena, where the savage beast was 
pacing, and thus contemptuously accosted him : Oh tiger of the 
meali^^ face the tiger of Jeswunt/^ exhibiting to the king of the 
forest a pair of eyes, which auger and opium had rendered little less 
inflamed than his own. The animal, startled by so unaccustomed a 
salutation, for a moment looked at his visitor, put down his head, 
turned round and stalked from him. ^^ITou see,"^^ exclaimed the 
Rahtore, ^^that he dai'e not face me, and it is contrary to the creed 
of a true Rajpoot to attack an enemy who dares not confront him.^^ 
Rven the tyrant, who beheld the scene, was surprised into admira- 
tion, presented him with gifts, and asked if he had any children 
to inherit his prowess. His reply, ^^how can we get children, 
when you keep us from our wives beyond the Attok V fully shews 
that the Rahtore and fear were strangers to each other. From this 
singular encounter, be bore tbe name of Nabur Kban, ' tbe tiger 
^ lord. • ® 


On another occasmn from tbe same freedom of speecb, be incurred 
tbe displeasuie of tbe Sbabzada, or prmce-royal, wbo, with youthful 
levity, commanded the ^ tiger lord’ to attempt a feat which be deemed 
inconsistent with bis dignity, namely, gallop at speed under a 
horizontal branch of a tree and clin^ to it while fliA j 

This feat, aespiaing hott agility Ji 


^ See page 31. 

t Meah is a terra used by tbe Hindu to a Mooslim, who bimKelf 
applies it to a pedagogue ; the village-schoolmaster has alwava ihl 
epithet of Meali-ji! ^ 


generally 

honorable 
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a common annisemeiit^ and it is related^ in tlie annals of Mewar, that 
the chief of Bundra broke his spine in the attempt; and there were few 
who did not come off with bruises and falls, in which consisted the 
sport. When l^ahur heard the command^ he indignantly replied, he 
was not a monkey that if the prince wished to see his feats, it 
must be where his sword had play;^^ on which he was ordered 
against SoortS^n, the Deora prince of Sirohi, for which service he had 
the whole Rahtore contingent at his disposal. The Deora prince, 
who could not attempt to cope against it in the field, took to his 
native hills; but while he deemed himself secure, Mokund, with a 
chosen baud, in the dead of night, entered the glen where the Sirohi 
prince reposed, stabbed the solitary sentinel, bound the prince with 
his own turban to his pallet, while, environing him with his clans- 
men, he gave the alarm, 'fhe Deoras starting from their rocky 
beds, collected round their prince, and were preparing for the rescue, 
when Nahur called aloud, You see his life is in my hands ; be 
assured it is safe if you are wise ; but he dies ou the least opposition 
to my determination to convey him to my prince. My sole object in 
giving the alarm, was that you might behold me carry off my 
prize/^ He conveyed Soort^n to Jeswunt, who said he must intro- 
duce him to the king’. The Deora prince was carried to court, and 
being led between the proper ofiBcers to the palace, he was instructed 
to perform that profound obeisance, from which none were exempted. 
But the haughty Deora replied, His life was in the king^s hands, his 
honour in his" own ; he had never bowed the head to mortal man, and 
never would.^^ As Jeswunt had pledged himself for his honourable 
treatment, the officers of the ceremonies endeavoured by stratagem 
to obtain a constrained obeisance, and instead of introducing him as 
usual, they shewed him a wicket, knee high, and very low overhead, 
by which to enter, but putting his feet foremost, his head was the 
last part to appear. This stubborn ingenuity, his noble bearing, and 
his long-protracted resistance, added to Jeswunt^a pledge, won the 
king^s favour; and he not only proffered him pardon, but whatever 
lands be might desire. Though the king did not name the return, 
Soort5;n was well aware of the tei'ms, but he boldly and quickly 
replied, *^Vhat cau your Majesty bestow equal to Achilgurh ? let me 
return to it is all I ask.*^^ The king had the magnanimity to comply 
with his request; Soortdn was allowed to retire to the castle of Aboo,* 
nor did he or any of the Deoras ever rank themselves amongst the 
vassals of the empire ; but they have continued to the present hour 
*a life of almost savage independence. 

From such anecdotes we learn the character of the tiger lord of 
Asbpe, and his brother Rahtores of Marwar ; men reckless of life 
when put in competition with distinction and fidelity to their prince, 
ns will be abundantly illustrated in the reign we are about to describe^ 

^ AcMlgiirlij or * the immoveable castle,* is the name of the fortress of the 
Beora princes of Aboo and Sirohi, of which wonderful spot I purpose in another 
work to give a detailed account. 


[Yol. n.] 
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CnAPTBR VII. 

Thcpregnawt q^iificn of Jesiviint ^ircvcnted from hpcomhig — Sevoi concuhlnes 

and one nani hiira with hinu—TJic Chaudravafi I^ant mounts (hr at Mun- 
dore.— General grief for the loss of Jesmin{.--PoBih\im<ufs hivth of Ajll.—Jes^ 
tvunCs family and canfingenf return Jrom Cuhnl to Marnutr, — Intercepted by 
Arnngrxbt loho demands the surrender of the infant A jit, — The cliitfs destroy the 
females and defend themselves , — Freservaiion of the infant iirince, — TheEendos 
ialcc Mundorc — Expelled, — Arinigzcb invades 2rorieai\ i alecs and plunders Jod- 
pooVt and Sachs all the large foions. — Destroys the JJindu ie}fiples\(ind commands 
the conversion of the Itahfore race. — Impolicy of the measure, — Establishes the 
Jezeyaj or tax on inftdels, — Jlic Fahfnrcs and Secsodias unite against tliehing.^ 
Events of theivar from the Chronicle. — The Mairfra clan oppose the entire royal 
army, hut arc cut to jiieccs. — The combined It a jp note fight the imjieriahsts at 
Eadole, — Blieem, the sou of the Fana, slain, — Princ^^ AhMr disapproves the tear 
against the Fajp oofs. — -3 lakes ovc) lures. — Coalition. — ThcR ajp oots declare A hber 
emperor. — Treachery and death of Tyher Khan. — A hhtr cscapesi and claims pro* 
ieciion from flic Rajpoots,— ^Doorga conducts Prince Ahhcr to the IJehhan , — 
Soning, brother of DoorgOi leads the Rahtores. — OonJIict at Jodponr. — Affair at 
Sojul. — The cholera morbus oppiears. — Arnngzcb offers peace, — The conditions 
accepted by Soning. — Soning' $ death. — Ai'ungzeb annuh the treaty, — rrinccAzim 
left to carry on ilie7oar, — Mooslcm garrisons throughout Mar war . — The It ahiores 
lake post in the ArnVitlli hills. — Numerous encounters. — Affairs of Sojui . — 
Gheraie.—Jytarnn. — Rainjwor, — Pall i.— Immense sncrificc of Jivcs.-^Thc 
Bliattis join the Jtaliiores. — The^lairien chief assassinated duri 7 ifj a truce, 
^—'Further eu counters, — Sewanoli asBaulted, — The Moosleni garrison put to 
the sivord. — No or Alii ahditcts the Assani damsels, — Is pursued and hilled, 
— 2Iooslcni garrison of Samhhur destroyed, — Jhalovc cajyitulatcs to the Fajpoois. 

Whisn Jeswunt died beyond the Attok^ his wife^ the (future) 
mother of A]it, determined to burn with her lord, but being in the 
seventh month of her pregnancy, she was forcibly prevented by 
Ooda Koompawut. His othei' queen and seven pair as (concubines) 
mounted tlie pyie j and us soon as the ti ding's reached Jo d poor the 
Chundravati queen, taking a turban of her late lord, ascended the 
pile at Mundore ^ The Hindu race was in despair at ke Toi of tlae 
support of their faith. The bells of the temple were mute ; the sacred 
shell no longer sounded at suu-risc; the Brahmins vitiated their 
doctrines and learned the Mooslem creed.^^ 

The queen was delivered of a boy, who received the name of Aift 
As soon as she was able to travel, the Rahtore contino-ont with their 
infantprince, his mother, the daughters, and establishment of their Kte 
sovereign, prepared to return to their native laud. But the unrole'nt 
ing tyrant, carrying his vengeance towards Jeswunt even hevond the* 
grave, as soon astheyreachedDehli, commanded that the inf-inf 

besnrrendevedtohiscustody.'' ArungofieredtodivideMaroo^mf^,■,.l!=f 

them if they would suri’ender their prince bnt they replied ^ O’ 
country is with our sinews, and these can defend both it and 
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lord.’ With eyes red witli rage, they left the Aiim-Mds. Their 
abode wns surrounded by the host of the Shah. In a basket of 
sweetmeats they sent away the young prince, and prepared to defend 
their honour ; they made oblations to the gods, took a double portion 
of opium, aud mounted their steeds. Then spoke Rinchor, and 
Govind the son of Joda, and Chundurbhan the Darawut, and the 
son of Raghoo, on whose shoulders the sword had been married at 
Oojein, with the fearless Bharmul the Oodawnt, and the Soojawut, 
Raghoonat^h, " Let us swim,^ they exclaimed, '' in the ocean of fight. 
Let us root up these Asuras, and be carried by the Apsaras to the 
ipansion of the sun.-’ As thus each spoke, Soojah the bard took 
the word : 'for a day like this/ said he, 'you enjoy your fiefs fputtasj, 
to give in your lord^s cause your bodies to the sword, and in one 
mass to gain siverga (heaven). As for me, who enjoyed his friend- 
ship and his gifts, this day will I make his salt resplendent. My 
father^B fame will I uphold, and lead the death in this day’s fight, 
that futui'e bards may hymn my praise.’ Then spake Doorga son 
of Assoh : ' the teeth of the Yavaus are whetted, but by the light- 
ning-emitted from our swords, Dehli shall witness our deeds ; aud the 
flame of our anger shall consume the troops of the Shah.’ As thus 
the chiefs communed, and the troops of the king approached, the 
Itaj-loca^' of their late lord was sent to inhabit sj{;erya. Lance in 
hand, with faces resembling Yama, the Rahtores rushed upon the 
foe. Then the music of swords and shields commenced. Wave 
followed wave in the field of blood. ' Sanki’a J completed his chaplet 
in the battle fought by the children of Doohur in the streets of 
Dehli. Rutna contended with nine thousand of the foe; but his 
sword failed, and as he fell, Rembah § carried him away. Dilloh 
the Darawut made a gift of his life ; || the salt of his lord he mixed 
with the water of the field.^ Chundurbhan was conveyed by the 
Apsaras to Ohandrapoor.** ' The Bhatti was cut piece-meal aud lay 
on the field beside the son of Soortan. The faithful Oodawut 
appeai’ed like the crimson lotos ; he journeyed to Swei’ga to visit 
Jeswunt. Sandoh the bard, with a sword in either hand, was in 
the front of the battle, and gained the mansion of the moon. ft Every 
tribe and every clan performed its duty in this day’s pilgrimage to 

* A delicate mode of naming the female part of Jeswunt’s family ; the ‘royal 
abode' included his young daughters, sent to inhabit heaven / swergaj. 

t Pluto. 

t ‘ The lord of the shell/ an epithet of Siva, as the god of war ; bis war-trump 
being a s/jeZl fsanls/i/; his chaplet /mdZd/, which the Kahtore bard says was in- 
complete until this fight, being of human sculls. 

§ Queen of the Apsaras, or celestial nymphs. 

ij Pope makes Sarpedon say : 

The life that others pay, let us bestow, 

And give to fame what we to nature owe. 

IF i. e., blood. 

‘ The city of the moon/ . 

l-f The lunar abode seems that allotted for all bards, who never nmntion 
Jihduloccti oY the 'mansion of the sun,’ as a place of reward for them. Doubt- 
less they could assign a reason for such a distinction. 

[Voi,. IL] 
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the stream of the sword, in which Doorgadas ground the foe and 
saved his honour/^ * 


When these brave men saw that nothing short of the surrender 
of all that was dear to a Rajpoot was intended by the fiend-like 
spiint of the king, their first thought was the preseiwatioh of their 
prince ; the next to secure their own honour and that of their late 
master. The means by which they accomplished this were terrific. 
The females of the deceased, together with their own wives and 
daughters, were placed in an apartment filled with gunpowder, and 
the torch applied — all was soon over ! This sacrifice accomplished, 
their sole thought was to secure a niche in that immortal temple, 
which the Rajpoot bard, as well as the great minstrel of the west, 
peoples with youths who died, to be by poets sung.^’ For this, 
the Rajpoot^s anxiety has in all ages been so great, as often to defeat 
even the purpose of I’evenge, his object being to die gloriously rather 
than to infiict death; assured that his name would never perish, 
but, preserved in immortal rhyme’’ by the bard, would serve as the 
incentive to similar deeds. Accordingly, ^*^the battle fought by the 
sons of Doohureaf in the streets of Dehli,’^ is one of the many themes 
of everlasting eulogy to the Rahtores : and the seventh of ^ravan, 
S. 1736 (the second month of the Monsoon of A.D. 1680), is a sacred 
day in the calendar of Maroo. 


In the midst of this furious contest, the infant prince was saved, 
o avoi suspicion the heir of Maroo, concealed in a basket of sweet- 
mea s, was entrusted^ to a Mooslem, who religiously executed his 

appointed spot, where he was joined 
by the gallant Doorgadas with the survivors who had cut their way 
through all opposition, and who were doomed often to bleed for the 
nimaculously preserved. It is pleasing to find that, if to 
^ f the bigoted Arungzdb, they owed so much 

^aith, they owed the 

manhood and fhA of Ajit lived to witness his 

S^s arifalw/ birth.right, and to find that 

was never addressed^W^^^ for he was distinguished at court, 

are still enjoyed by bis descendant 

a few cbosen frie^ds^-Ipafrerto^tbe isol^t'^^*^' Doorga and 

him in a monastery of recluses Thpv^fi^ Aboo, and placed 

in entire ignorance of bis birtb Stillt^^^ reared 

of Jeswunt lived ; that DooSa and a few ^bat a son 

dians ; and this was enough for tbe loval 

, . . , _ ^yai Kajpoo t, wbo, confiding in 

^ ihis IS but a short transcript of the T";: 

the deeds, name, and tribe of every warrior who fell*’^n 

of Tl^rmopylce had not a more brilliant theme for 'j^lated. The heroes 

t Hero is another, instance of the ancient natronvmic W u 

the bards, and it is thus they preserrc the names and b brought in by 

past days. Koa Doohur was one of the earliest Eahtoro Idn l^o^'tbies of 

*s.ings oi Marwar 
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the chieftain of Droonara^ allowed the mere name of ^ BlmnnV (lord) 
to be his rallying- word in the defence of his rights. These were soOn 
threatened by a host of enemies^ “amongst whom were the Eendos^ 
the ancient sovei’eigns of Maroo^ who saw an opening for the redemp- 
tion of their birth-inght^ and for a short time displayed the flag of 
the Purihavs on the walls of Mundore. While the Eendos were rejoic- 
ing at the I’ecovery of their ancient capital^ endeared to them by tra- 
dition, an attempt was made by Rutna, the son of Umra Sing (whose 
tragical death has been related), to obtain the seat of power, Jodpoor. 
This attempt, instigated by the king, pi'oved futile ; and the clans, 
faithful to the memory of Jeswunt and the name of Ajit, soon expel- 
led the Eendos from Mundore, and drove the son of Umra to his 
castle of Nagore. It was then that Arungzeb, in person, led his army 
into Maroo ; the capital was invested ; it fell and was pillaged, and 
all the great townsnn the plains, as Mairtea, Deedwana, and Rohit, 
shared a similar fate. The emblems of religion were trampled under 
foot, the temples thrown down, mosques were erected on their site, 
and nothing short of the compulsory convei’sion to the tenets of Islam 
of every Rajpoot in Marwar, would satisfy his revenge. The conse- 
quences of this fanatical and impolitic conduct recoiled not only upon 
the emperor but his whole race, for it roused an opposition to this 
iron yoke, which ultimately broke it in pieces The emperor pro- 
mulgated that famous edict, the ^ Jezeya,^ against the whole Hindu 
I’ace, which cemented into one compact union all who cherished either 
patriotism or religion. It was at this period of time, when the Rah- 
tores and Seesodias united against the tyrant, that Rana Raj Sing 
indited that celebrated epistle, which is given in a preceding part of 
this work.* 

Seventy thousand men,^^ says the bard,*f under Tyber Khan, 


Yol. I, p. 322. 

f Ib may be well to exhibit the manner in which the poetic annalist of Raj- 
pootananarraces such events, and to give them in his own language rather than 
in an epitome, by which not only the pith of the original would be lost, but the 
events themselves deprived of half their interest. The character of historic 
fidelity will thus be preserved from suspicion, which could scarcely be withheld 
if the narrative were exhibited in any but its native garb. This will also serve 
to sustain the Annals of Marwar, formed from a combination of such materials, 
and dispose the reader to acknowledge the impossibility of reducing such ani- 
mated chronicles to the severe style of history. But more than all, it is-with 
the design to prove whabdn the preface of this work, the reader was compelled 
to take on credit; than the Rajpoot kingdoms were in no ages without such 
chronicles; and if we may nob compare them with Froissart, or with Monsbre- 
let, they may be allowed to compete with the Anglo-Saxon chronicles, and 
they certainly surpass those of Ulster. But we have stronger motives than 
even legitimate curiosity, in allowing the bard to tell his own tale of the thirty 
years* war of Rajpootana ; the desire which has animated this task from its 
commencement, to give a correct idea of the importance of these events, and 
to hold them up as a beacon to the present goveimors of these brave men. How 
well that elegant historian, Orme, appreciates their importance, as bearing on 
our own cond^ucfc in power, the reader will perceive by reference to his Frag- 
ments (p. 165), where he says, there are no states or powers on the continent 
‘‘ of India, with whom our nation has either connexion or concern, which do not 
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were coramanded to destroy the Eajpoots, and Arung followed in 
person to Ajmer. The Mairtea clan assembled, and advanced to 
Pooshkur to oppose him. The battle was in front of the temple of 
"'Varaha, where the swords of the Mairteas, always first in the fight, 
played the game of destruction on the heads of the Asuras. Eeie 
^^the Mairteas, were all slain on the llth Bhadoon, S. 1736.^^ 

^^Tyber continued to advance. The inhabitants of Moordhur fled 
to the mountains. At Goorah the brothers Hoop a and Koombo took 
post with their clan to oppose him; but they fell with twenty-five 
of their brethren. As the cloud pours water upon the earth, so did 
Arung pour his barbarians over the land. He remained but five days at 
Ajidoorg (Ajmer) ; and marched against Cheotore. It fell ! it appeared 
as if the heavens had fallen, Ajit was protected by the Eana, and 
the Eahtores led the van in the host of the Seesodias. Seeing the 
strength of the Yavans, they shut up the young prince, like a flame 
confined in a vessel. Dehli-pat (the king of Dehli) came to Debarri,* at 
whose pass he was opposed by Koombo, Oogursen, and Oodoh, all 
Eahtores. "While Ai'ungzeb attacked Oodipooi’, Azim was left at Ohee- 
tore. Then the king learned that Doorgadas had invaded Jhalore; he 
abandoned his conquest, and returned to Ajmdr, sending Mokun'a 
Khan to aid Beharri at Jhalore; but Doorga had raised contributions 
{dind)y and passed to Jodpoor, alike forced to contribute; for the 
son of Indur Sing, on the part of the king, now commanded in 
Tricijta {to'iple-peahed moicnt). Arung Shah measured the heavens; 
he determined to have but one faith in the land. Prince Akber was 
sent to join Tyber Khan. Eapine and conflagration spread over the 
land. The country became a waste ; fear stalked triumphant. Provi- 
dence had willed this affliction. The Eendos were put in possession 
of Jodpoor; but were encountered at Kaitapoor and put to the sword 
by the Champawuts, Once more they lost the title of Eaos of 
Moordurdas, and thus the king^s intentions of bestowing sovereignty 
on the Purihara were frustrated on the 13th day of Jeit, S, 1736. 

The Aravulli gave shelter to the Eahtores. Prom its fastnesses 
they issued, and mowed down entire harvests of the Mooslem, piling 
them in Jcullcis»'\' Arung had no repose. Jhalore was invaded by 
one body, Sewanoh by another of the faithful chiefs of Ajlt, whose 
dni daily increased, while Arung's was seldom invoked. The king 
gave up the war against the Eana to send all his troops into Maroo ; 


owe the origin of their present condition to the reign of Arungz^b, or its influ- 
ence on the reigiis of his successors." It behoyea us, therefore, to make our- 
selves acquainted with the causes, as well as the characters of those who ocoa- 
Bioned the downfall of our predecessors in the sovereiantv of wub 

this object in view, the bard shall tell bis own tale from the birth of’ AW in 
S. 1737, to 1767, ^Leu he had vauquished all opposition to l™z6b tnd re- 
gained the throne of Maroo. “ ’ 

The Cenotaph of these warriors still marks the spot where thev Ml 
the right on entering the portals. ^ “ 

t The heaps o! grain thrashed in the open field, preparatory to heine divided 
and boused, are termed IciiUas, ^ 

J Oath of allegiance. 
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tnnisacfcion, and in tlie nnnals of Mewar and Marwar^ vre present tlie 
latter verbatim from the clironicle. 

Akber, with TnuUifudes of Kajpoots, advanced upon Ajni^r. But 
while Arnng prepared for the storm^ the prince gave himself up to 
women and the song, placing eveiything in ihe hands of Tyber 
Khan. We are the slaves of fate; puppets that dance as it pulls 
the strings. Tyber allowed himself to dream of treason; it was 
whispered in his ear that if he could deliver Akber to his father, 
liigh rewards would follow. At night he went privily to Arungzeb, 
and thence wrote to the liahtores : ^ I was the bond of union betwixt 
you and Akber, but the dam whicli separated the waters has broken 
down, father and son again are one. Consider the pledges, given 
and received, as restored, and depart for your own lands.^ Having 
sealed this with his signet, and despatched a messenger to the ^ 
Eahtores, he appeared before Anmgzdb to receive the fruit of his 
service. But his treason met its reward, and before he could say, [ 
the imperial orders were obeyed, a blow of ihe mace from the hand 1 
of the monarch sent his soxil to helL At midnight the Derveish 
messenger reached the Bah tore camp ; he put the letter into their 
liand, which stated father and son were united ; and added from 
himself that Tyber Khan was slain. All was confusion ; the Rah- 
tores saddled and mounted, and moved a coss from Akber^s camp. 
The panic spread to his troops, who fled like the dried leaves of 
the sugar-cane when carried up in a whirlwind, while the prince 
was attending to the song and the wiles of the wanton. 


This narrative exemplifies most strongly the hasty unreflecting 
character of the Rajpoot, who always acts from the impulse of the 
moment. They did not even send to Akber^s camp, although close 
own, to inquire the truth or falsehood of the report, but 
saddled and did not halt until they w^ere twenty miles asunder. It 
that ill these times of peril, they did not know in whom to 
contde; and being headed by one of their own body, they could not 
tell how far he might be implicated in tbe treachery. 

undeceived by the junction of the prince, 
departure of Lis allies, aud the 
Tupu to ahiilp h ?' Khan, could scarcely collect a thousaud 

struck allies nn/^tl these he followed his panic- 

aud urotSou "^.7 ^ ^heir hospitality 

conduct to he pursued to the prince now claiV,^T,T 

when the hard takes occasion to relate the nedmrrj^”^ (sanctuary), 

the chiefs of every clan. Each chief deSlis 

speech full of information respecting their natiormf ^ ™ j 

manners. It also displays a good picture of the nowel of t?™® 

^'and the necessity of feedmg them ^vith pearls/ to enable thTmTo 
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sing witli advantage. The council breaks up with the declaration 
of its determination to protect Akber at all hazards^ and Jaita, the 
brother of the head of the Chainpawnts, is nominated to the charge 
of protector of Akbdr^s family. The gallant Doorga, the Uljsses of 
V the Rahtores^ is the manager of this dramatic convention, the details 
of wliich are wound up with an eulogy, in true oriental hyperbole, 
in the Doric accents of Maroo : 

JSh ! Mata pool esa jin 
. Jessa Doorga^dds 
Band AToordra ralcheo 
Bin Vliumha dlihds. 

Oh, mother ! produce such sous as Doorga-das, who first supported 
the dam of Lloordra, and then propped the heavens/^ 

This model of a Itajpoot, as wise as he w’as brave, was ibe saviour 
of Ws country. To his suggestion it owed the px'eservation of its 
prince, and to a series of heroic deeds, his subsequent and more 
difficult salvation. Many anecdotes are extant recording the dread 
Arungzeb had of this leader of tho Rahtores, one of which is amus- 
ing, The tyrant had commanded pictures to be drawn of two of the 
most mortal foes to his repose, Sevaji and Doorga : Seva was 
drawn seated on a couch ; Doorga in his ordinary position, on 
horseback, toasting' bhawties^ or barley-cakes, with tbo point of 
his lance, on afire of maiKe-stalks. Arungzdb, at the first glance, 
exclaimed, ‘ I may entrap that fellow (meaning Sevaji), but this 
dog is born to be my bane.^'^ 

Doorga at the head of his bauds, together with young Akbdr, 
moved towards the w^'estern extremity of the state, in hopes that 
they„mi^ht lead the emperor in pursuit amongst the sand-hills of 
the Looni j but tlie^W/jV^^^navch tried other arts, and firbfc attempted 
to corrupt Doorga. IJe 

which the Rajpoot instantly applied to the necessities of Akbdr, xvho 
was deeply affected at this proof of devotion, and distributed a 
portion of it amongst Doorga^s retainers. Arungzdb, seeing tho 
futilit}' of this plan, sent a force in pursuit of his son, who, knowing 
he had no hope ofmerc3’"if he fell into his fatlier^s hands, was 
anxious to place distance between thorn. Doorga pledged himself 
for his safet}", and relinquished all to ensure it. ilakiug over the 
guardianship o£ young Ajit to his elder brother, Soning, and placing 
himself at the liead ot one thousand chosen men, lie turned towards 
tho south. Tho bard enumerates the names and families of all the 
chieftains of note who formed the body-guard of prince Akber in 
this desperate undertaking. Tho Champawuts wore the most 
numerous, but he specifies several of the home clans, as the Joda 
axidAfairtea, and amongst tho foreign Rajpoots, the Jadoon, Chohan, 
Bhattij Deora, Sonigui’ra, and llangulea. 


^ The Mewar chronicle says forty thousand, 
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The king followed their reti’eat; his troops surrounded theRah- 
tores j but Doorga with one thousand chosen men left the north on 
tneir backs^ and wifcb tlie speed of tbe winged quitted the camp, 
iLiung continued the pursuit to Jhalore^ when he found he had been. 
Jed on a wrong scent; and that Doorga, with the prince, keeping 
Guzzeiat on his right, and Ohuppun on his left, had made good his 
retreat to the ISTerbudda. Rage so far got the better of his religion, 
that ho till Bw the Ko7'Ci7i at tlw Itcctd of tlio Alvi'ighty • In wrath, 
he commanded Azim to exterminate the Rahbores, but to leave Oodi- 
poor on one side,* and every other design, and first secure his brother. 
The deeds of Camundaf i-emoved the troubles of Me war, as the wind 
disperses the clouds which shade the brightness of the moon. In ten 
days after Azim marched, the emperor himself moved, leaving his 
garrisons in Jodpoor and Ajmer, Doorga'^s name was the charm 
which made the hosts of locusts quit their ground. J Doorga was the 
sea-serpent; Akber the mountain with which they churned the ocean 
Arung, and made him yield the fourteen gems, one of which our 
religion regained, which is Laeshmi, and our faith, which is Dim- 
nuntra the sage. 


fidelity who excelled the KJieechees Seo Sing and Mokund, 
who never left the person of Ajit, when his, infancy was concealed in 
the mountains of Arbood ? to them alone, and the faithful Sonigurra, 
did Doo7*ga confide the secret of his retreat. The vassals of the 
JSfiiie Gastles of Mai'oo knew that he was concealed; but where or 
in w^hose custody all were ignorant. Some thought he was at Jes- 
sulm^r ; others at Beekumpoor ; others at Sirohi. The eight divisions 
nobly supported the days of their exile; their sinews sustained the 
land of Mord^hur. Raos, Rajas, and Ranas applauded their deeds, for 
all were alike enveloped in tlie net of destruction. In all the nine 
thousand [towns] of Mord^hur, and the ten thousand of Mewar§inhn- 
bitants thei'ewere none. EnayetKhan wS'S-Isit with ten thousand 
,p 3 eu Champawufc is tbe Soomer of 

Marao", and wifcliout’fear was Doorga’s broiber, Soning. With Kbem- 
kurn tbe Kurnote, and Subhul the Joda, Beejmal tlie Mabecba, Jaifc- 
mal Soojote, Kesui-i Kurnote, and tbe Joda bretbren Seodan and 
Bbeem^ and many more collected tbeir clans and kin^ and as soon 
as they beard that tbe king was witbin four coss of Ajmer, they 
blockaded tbe Khan in tbe city of Joda; but twenty tbousand 
Moguls came to tbe rescue. Another dreadful conflict ensued attiie 
gates of Jodpoor, in wbicb tbe Jadooii Kesore,'wbo led the battle, 
and many other chiefs were slain, yet not without many hundreds 
of tbe foe ; tbe 9tb Asar, S. 1737. 

Soiling carried tbe sword and tbe flame into every quarter. 


*That is, dropped all schemes against it at that moment. 

o' ""“SO* 'ormovlj constitaU.g tU. 

of each state. 
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Aning could neiblier advauce nor i*etreat. He was like the' serpent 
seizing the miisk-rafc, which, if liberated, caused blindness ; but if 
swallowed, was like poison. Hurn^t and Kana Sing took the road 
to Sojufc. They surrounded and drove away the cattle, which brought 
the Asoovs to the rescue. A dreadful strife ensued ; the chief of 
the Asoors was slain, but the brothers and all their kiii bedewed the 
land with their blood. This, the saca of Sojut, was when 1737 
ended and 1738 commenced, when the sword and the pestilence 
{mnrri^) united to clear the land. 

Soning was the Roodra of the field ; Agra and Dehli trembled 
at his deeds ; he looked on Ariing as the waning moon. The king 
sent an embassy to Soning ; it was peace he desired. He offei*ed 
the mimsub of Saf/h Uazari for Ajit, and what dignities he might 
demand for his brethren — >'the restoration of Ajmer, and to make 
Soning its governor. To the engagement was added, ^ tlie imnja is 
aflBxed in ratification of this treaty, witnessed by God Almighty. 
TheDe^Yan, AsudKhon, was the negociator, and the Aremdi^% who 
was with him, solemnly swore to its maintenance. The treaty con- 
cluded, the king, whose thoughts could not be diverted from Akber, 
departed for the Dekhan. Asud Khan was left at Ajmdr, and 
Soning at Mairta. But Soning was a thorn in the side of Arung- 
zeb; he bribed the Brahmins, who threw pepper into the homa 
(burnt sacrifice) and secured for Soning a place in Sooraj Mandala 
(the mansion of the sun). The day followiug the treaty, by the 
incantations of Arunga, Soning was no more.§ Asoj the 6th, S, 1738. 

or ‘ death' personified, is the name for that fearful scourge the 
spasmodic cholera viorhus, ^yhlch has caused the loss of so main’’ lives for the 
last thirteen years thi’oiigliont India. It appears to have visited India often, 
of which we have given a frightful record in the Annals of Mdwarin the reign 
of Haua Ivaj Sing (Sec YoL I, p. 332), in S. 1717 or A.D. 1661 (twent}’ years 
prior to the period wc treat of) ] and Orme describes it as raging in the 
Dekban in A.I). 1684 The}’ had likewise a visitation of it within the memory 
of many individuals now living. 

•Regarding the nature of this disease, whether endemic, epidemic, or conta- 
gions, and its cure, we are as ignorant now as the first day of our experience. 
There have been hundreds of conflicting opinions and hypotheses, but none 
satisfactory. lu India, nine medical men out of ten. as well as those nob pro- 
fessional, deny its being contagious. At Oodipoor, the Rana’s onl}’ son, her- 
metically sealed in the palace against contact, was the first seized with the dis- 
order : a pretty .sti’ong proof that it was from atmospheric communication. He 
was also the last man in his father’s dominions likely, from predisposition, to 
be attacked, being one of the. most athletic and prudent of his subjects. I saw 
him through the disorder. We were afraid to administer remedies to the last 
heir of Bappa Raw’ul, but I hinted to Amurji, who w’as both bard and- doctor, 
that strong doses of musk (12 grs. each) might be beneficial. These be had, 
and I prevented bis having cold water to drink, and also checking the insen- 
sible perspiration by throwing off the bed-clothea. Kobhing but his robust 
and youth made him resist this tremendous assailant. 

. t See Yol. I, p. 330, for an explanation of the ^unja — and the treaty which 
preceded this, made by Rana Raj Sing, the fourth article of which stipulates 
for terms to the minor sou of Jeswunt. 

X I know nob .what officer is meant by the Avemdi, sent to swear to the good 
faith of the king. 

§ His death was said bo be effected by incantations, most probably poison. 

' CYol. ir.] ‘ 8 a 
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Asud sGnt tbs news to the Icings This terror being removed, the 
king withdrew his punja from his treaty, and in joy departed for 
the JOekhan, The death of Soiling* shed gloom and grief over the 
land, then Mokund Sing* Mairtea, son o£ Kuliau, abandoned his 
^yiuusxih and joined his country's cause. A desperate encounter 
soon followed with the troops of Asnd Khan near Mairta, in which 
Ajit, the son of Beetuldas, who led the fight, was slain, with many 
of each clan, which gave joy to the Asoors, but grief to the faithful 
Bajpoot ; on the second day of the bright half of the moon of Kartik. 
S. 1738, 

Prince Azim was left with Asud Khan; Enayet at Jodpoor ; and 
their garrisons were scattered over the land, as their tombs {ghor) 
everywhere attest. The lord of Ohundawul, Simboo Koonipawnt, 
now led the Bahtores with Oodung Sing Bukshee, and Tejsi, the 
young S071 of Doorga, the bracelet on the Arm of Mahacleva, mth 
Putteh Sing and Earn Sing, just returned from placing Akber safely 
in the Dekhau, and many other valiant Bahtores.* TJiey spread 
over the country even to Mdwar, sacked Poor-Maudil, and slew the 
governor Kasim Khan.*^^ 

These desultory and bloody affrays, though they kept the Iring^ s 
troops in perpetual alaimi and lost them myriads of men, thinned 
the ranks of the defenders of Maroo, who again took refuge in the 
Aravulli. Prom hence, watching every opportunity, they darted on 
their pi’ey. On one occasion, they fell upon the garrison of Jvtarun, 
which they routed and expelled, or as the chronicle quaintly says, 
with the year 1 739 they also fled.'^^ At the same time, tlie post of 
Sojut was carried by Beejo Ohampawnt, while the Jodawuts, under 
Bam Sing, kept their foes in play to the northward, and led by 
Oodi-bhan, attacked the Mirza Noor Alii at Oberaie : the contest 
lasted for three hours ; the dead bodies of the Yavans lay in heaps 
the Akhara; who even abandoned their Nakarras.^^ 

After the affair of Jytarun, when Oodi Sing Ohampawut, and 
- Mohkim Sing Mairtea were the leaders, they made a push for Guz- 
zerat, and had penetrated to Kheiraloo, when they were attacked, 
pursued, and surrounded in the hills at Rainpoor, by Syed Moham- 
med, the Hakim of Guzzerat, All night they stood to fclieir arms. 
In the morning the sword rained and filled the cars of the Apsaras. 
KuiTun and Kesuri wei*e slain, with Gokuldas Bhatti, w^th all their 
civil oflB-cers, and Bam Sing himself renounced life on this day.f 
But the Asoors pulled up the z*eins, having lost many men. Palli 
was also attacked in the month of Bhadoon this year 1 739 f then 
the game of destruction was played with Moor Alii, three hundred 
Bahtores against five hundi*ed of the king's troops, which were 
routed, losing their leader, TJfeul Khan, after a desperate struggle. 


Many were enumerated by the bardic chronicler, who would deem it 
Bacrilege to omit a single name in the page of ^me. 

t Kevras one of the gallant chiefs who, with Doorgn, con veyed prince Akber 
to the sanctuary with the Mabrattas. 
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“Balia was tlie hero .who drove the Tavau from this post. Oodya 
attacked the Sadi at Sojut. Jylariin was again reinforced. In 
Bysuk, Illohkim Sing lilairtea attacked the royal post at Mairta, 
.slew Syed Alii, and drove out the king’s troop.s.” 

The year 1739 was one of perpetual conflict, of captures and 
i-ecaptui-es, in which many parties of twenty and thirty on each side 
fell. They afford numerous examples of heroic patriotism, in Avhich 
Rahtore blood was lavishly shod ; but while to them each warrior 
was a loss not to be replaced, the despot continued to feed the war 
. with fresh troops. Tiio Bhattis of Jessulmer came forward this 
year, and nobly shed their blood in seconding the efforts of the 
Eahtores in this patriotic warfare. 

“In S. 1710, Azim and Asud Khan joined the emperor in the 
Dokhan, and Enayet Klian was loft in command at Ajmdr — being 
enjoined not to relax the wav in Marwar, even -with the setting in of 
the I’aius. Jfairwarra afforded a place of rendezvous for the Rah- 
toi'cs, and security for their families. Hero eleven thousand of the 
best troops of Enayet invaded tlie hills to attack the united Jodas 
and Charapawuts, who retaliated on Palli, Sojut, and Godwar. The 
ancient IMuudore, which was occupied by a garrison under Khwaja 
Saleh, was attacked by the Mandaicha Bhatti and driven out. At 
Bagrie, a desperate oncomiter took place in_Jke month of B 3 'sak, 
when Ram Sing and Samunt Sing, both Bhatti chiefs, fell, with two 
hnndi-ed of their vassals, slajdng one thousand of the Moguls. The 
Kiavumsotes and Koompawuts, under Anop Sing, scoured the banks 
of the Looni, atid put to the sword tho garrisons of Oosturroh and 
Gangaui. Mohkim, with his Mairtoas, made a descent on his 
patrimonial lauds, and drew upon him the wliole force of its 
governor, Mohammed Alii. The Mairteas met him on their own 
native plains. 'I’he Yavan pi’oposed a truce, and at the interview 
assassinated the head of the Mairteas, tidings of whose death rejoiced 
the Shah in the Dekhan. 

“At the beginning of 1741, neither bti’ife nor fear had {ibaled. 
Soojau Sing led the Rahtores in the south, while Lakha Ghampawut 
and Kesar Koompawut aided bj’’ the Bhattis and Ohohaus, kept the 
garrison of Jodpoor in alarm. When Soojan was slain, the bard 
was sent to Singram, who held a mnnsub and lands from the king ; 
he was implored to join his brethren ,• he obeyed, and all collected 
around Singram.* Sewanchaf was attacked, and with Bhalotra 
and Pauchbadi’a wore plundered; while the blockaded garrisons 
were* unable to aid. An hour before sunset, every gate of Maroo 
was shut. The Asoors had the strong-holds in their power ; but the 
plains resounded with the An-J of Ajlt. Oodi-bhan, with his Joda- 
. wuts, appeared before Bhadi'ajoon ; he assaulted the foe and captui’ed 

^ We are nob informed of what clan he was, or his rank, which must have 
been high. 

t The tracb so called, of which Sewanoh is tho capital. 

j Oath of allegiance. 
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Ills gnus and Ireasnre. An attempt from Jodpoor made to recapture 
tlie trophies, added to the triumph of the Joda. 

“ Poordil Khan* held Sewanoh ; and Nahur Khan Mewatti, Kunari. 
To attack them, the Champawuts convened at Moknlsir, Their 
thirst for vengeance redoubled at the tidings that Noor Alii had 
abducted two young women of the tribe of Assaui. Eutna led the 
Eahtores ; they reached Kunari and engaged Poordil Khan, who was 
put to the sword with six hundred of his men. The Eahtores left 
ono hundred in the field that day, the ninth of Oheyt. The Mirzaf 
no sooner heard of this defeat than he fled towards Thoda, with the 
Assnni damsels, gazhuj on the mangoes as they oipened, and having 
reached Koochal, he encamped. Subhul Sing, the son of Aiskurn, 
heard it; he took his opium, and though the Mirza was surrounded * 
by pillars, the dagger of Aiskurn’s son reached his heart ; but the ' 
BhattiJ was cut in pieces. T’he roads were now impassable ; the 
T’hanas^ of the Yavans were reduced to great straits. 

The year 1742 commenced with the slaughter of the king’s 
garrison at Sambhur by ihe Lakhawufs and Assawuts;|| while from 
(Jodwar the chiefs made incursions to the gates of Ajmer. A battle 
took place at Mairta, where the Eahtores were defeated and dispersed; 
Init in revenge Singram burned the suburbs of Jodpoor, and 
then came to Dhoounra, where once more the clans assembled. They 
marched, invested Jhalore, when Beharri, left without succoui', was 
compelled to capitulate, and the gate of honour (dhermadtvara) was 
left open to him. And thus ended 1742.” 

■5'-' Ib is alraosb superfluous to remark, oven to the mere English reader, that 
whenever lie meet the title Khan, it indicates a Mahomedan ; and that of Siiiy 
(lion) a llajpoob. 

f ifoor Alii. Mirza is a title only applied to a Mogul. 

J As a Bhatti revenged this disgrace, it is probable the Assani damsels, thus 
nbdiicted by the Mirza, were of his own race. 

§ Garrisons and Military posts. 

j| These are of the most ancient vassalage of Maioo. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

The clam petition to see the young Mja.—Boorjxin Sal of Kotah joins the 
Hahtore cause» — They proceed toAhoo. — Are iniroducedto Ajit^ who is conveyed 
to AhivOy and makes a ioiir to all the chieftainships, — Consiernatioii of 
Arungzeh,—Ilc sel^ up a pretender to Jodpoor, — IVie Rahtores and Haras 
drivethelmperialisis from Mavwar,— They ca7'7y the ivar ah'oad, — Stomnof 
Poor MandiL — The Kara Prince slain. — Doovgadas retuims from the Dekhan. 
— Defeats Seji Khavy governor of A jmcj\ %vho is disgi'aced hy the king, — Sejl 
Khan attpnpis to circumvent A jit hy negotiation, — His failure and disgrace . — 
Rebellion in Mcivar. — The Rahto^^es support the Ra^ia, — Aiungzeh negotiates 
for the daughter of pidnce Akber left in Majnvur, — Ajti again drive7i f or 7 rfiigc 
into the hills. — Affair at Beejipoor. — Success of the Rahtores, — Arimgzeb*s 
appi'ehension for his grand-daughter, — The lia7ia se7ids the coco-nut to AjU, 
who proceeds to Oodipoor, and niamdes the liana's niece, — Hegotiations for 
peace re7iewed, — Teinninaie, — The sim'e7ider of the p^ydiicess, — Jodpoor resioi'ed. 
— Magnanimity of Doo7^gadas, — Ajii takes possessio7}, — AjU agam d^'iveit 
from his capital. — Aflicdons of the Hindu race, — A so7i boim to AJU^ nained 
Abhye Sing, — His lio^'cscope,-^ Battle of Di'oonai'a, — The vicei'oy of Lahore 
passes through Aramoario Guzzerai, — Death of Ammgzeb, — Diffuses joy,— AjU 
attacks Jodpoor, — Oapiiulatio7i, — Dispersion and massacre of the king's 
troops, — Ajii res^tmes his dominions, — Azim, with the title of Bahader Shah, 
77iounts the throne, — Battle of Agra, — The king'pi'epares to invade Alarwar , — 
Arrives at Ajmer, — p7*oceeds to Bai Bilaru, — Sends an enibassij to AjU, who 
7 *epairs to the impo'ial camp. — Reception, — Treacheious conduct of the 
empe7*QY. — Jodpoor surpidsed, — AjU foi^ced to acc077i2)a7iy the eiyiperor to the 
Dekltan, — Discontent of the Rajas. — They abandon the king, and join Rana 
IJmra at Oodipoor. — T^'ipiie alliance, — AjU appears befov.e Jodpoor, which 
ca 2 ntnlates onho7ioiiYable terms, — AjU undertakes to rejylace Raja Jey Sing on 
the gadi of Amber. — Battle of Sa77ibh^i7\ AjU victoidous, — Amber aba7idoned to 
Jey Bing.^ — AjU attacks Bikaner, — Redee77is NagorCy— The Rajas tlireateiied by 
the king, — Again unite. — The king repairs to Ajmer . — The Rajas join hUn . — 
Receive fir mCms for their domiliio7is, — AjU onakes a pilgrimage to Curfi-kheta. 
— Reflections on the thirty years' war xvagcdhj the Rahtores against the empire 
fforindepe7ide7ice. — Eulogium 07i Dooi'gadas, 

In the year 1743^ the Clianipawats^ Koompawuts, Oodawufcs, 
Mairteas, Jodas^ Kuriimsotes^ and all the assembled clans of 
Mai’oo, became impatient to see their sovereign. They sent 
for the Kheechi Mpknnd^ and prayed that they might but 
behold him \ but the faithful to his trust replied He^* who confided 
^^him to me, is yet in the Eekhau/^ — Without the sight of oui* 
Lord, bread and water have no flavour Mokund could not with- 
stand their suit. The Hara prince Doorjun Sal, having come to 
their aid with one thousand horse from Kotah,t they repaired to the 


♦Meaning Doorgadas. 

*f His principal object was to marry the daughter of Siijaun Sing Ohampawut 
^the sister of the brave Moknnd Sing, often mentioned in the chronicle. The 
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Tiill of Aboo, ^yhen on the Inst day of Clieyt 1743, they saw their 
prince. As the lotos expands at the sunbeam, so did the heart of 
each Rahtore at tlie sight of their infant sovereign; they drank 
bis looks, even us the papaya in the month Asoj sips drops of 
imritu {ambrosia) from tlie Champa.^'^ There were present, Oodi 
Sing, Singram >Sing, Beeji-Pal, Tej Sing, Mokuud Sing, and bfahur 
son of Huree, all Champawuts. Raj Sing, Juggut Sing, Jeit Sing, 
Samunt Sing, of the ^Oodawuts; — Ram Sing, Putteh Sing, and 
Xesuri, Koompawnts. There was also the Oohur chief of pure 
descent,! besides the KheechiMokund, the Purohit, the Purihar, and 
the Jain priest, Yati Gyan, Becjy. In a fortunate hour, Ajit became 
known to the world. The liava Rao first made his salutation; he 
was followed by all Marwar with oiferings of gold, pearls, and horses. 

^^Enayet conveyed the tidings to ArnngShah; the Asoor chief 
said to the king, ‘ if without a head, so long they had combated him, 
what could now be expected?^ he demanded reinforcements. 

'^In triumph they conveyed the young Raja to Ahwa, whose 
chief made the hadhooX with pearls, and presented him with hox’ses; 
here he was entertained, and here they prepared the teelca dotcr. 
Thence, taking Raepoor, Bilara, and Baroonda in his way, and 
receiving the homage ?nid nuzznrs of their chiefs, he repaired to 
Asope, where he was entertained by the head of the Koompawnts. 
From Asope ho went to the Bhatti fief of Loweiroh j thence to Reah, ^ 
the chief abode of the Mairteas ; thence to Kewnsir, of the Kurm- 
sotes. Each chief entertained their young lord, ai’ound whom all 
the clans gathered. Then he repaired to Kaloo, the abode of Pabhoo 
Rao Dhandnl,§ who came forth with all his bands; and at length 
he reached Pokurn, where he was joined by Doorgadas from the 
Dekhan, the 10th of Bhadoon 1744. 

- Enayet Khan was alaimed. He assembled a numerous array to 
quell this fresh tumult, but death pounced upon him. The king 
was afllicted thereat. He tried another stratagem, and^^set up a 
pretended son of Jeswuut, styled Mohammed Shah, and offered Ajit 
the munsub of five thousand to submit to his ^authority. The 
pretender also died as he set out for Jodpoor, and Sujait Khan was 
made the Governor of Marwar in the place of Enayet. Now the 
Rahtores and Haras united, having cleared Maroo of their foes, 
attacked them in a foreign land. The garrisons of Malpoora and 
Poor Mandil were put to the sword, and here the Hara prince was 


Eofcah prince dared not, according to every Rajpoot maxim of gallantry, refuse 
his aid on such occasion ; but the natural bravery and high mind of Poorjun 
Sal required no stimulus. 

^ The Hindoo poet says the Papaya bird becomes intoxicated with the 
flowers. 

t A name now lost. 

i Waving a brass vessel, filled with pearls, round his head. 

§ Pabhoo Rao Rahfcore is immortalized by the aid of his lance on this occa- 
sion ; he wa^ of the ancient chivalry of Maroo, and still held his allodial 
domain.- 
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killed ky a catitioa sliot in leading the storm. Here they levied 
eight thousand mohui-s in contribution and returned to Marwar, 
while the civil oificers and Purohits made collections in his countiy ; 
and thus passed 1744. 

‘‘ The year 1745 commenced with proposals from Sujait Khan to 
hold Marwar in farm ; he promised one-fourth of all transit duties 
if the Kahtoi-es would respect foreign commerce : to this they agreed. 
The son of Euayet left Jodpoor for Dehli •, he had reached Eainwal, 
but was overtaken by the Joda Hnrnat, who released him both of 
wives and wealth. The Khan fled to the Cutchwahas for shelter. 
Sujah Beg, who left Ajmdr to release him, fared no better : he was 
attacked, defeated, and plundered by Mokundas Ohampawut. 

In 1747, Sefi Khan was Hakim of Ajmm'; Doorga determined 
“ to attack him. The Hakim took post in tlie pass which defends the 
'^'road; there Dooi’ga assailed him, and made him fly to Ajmer. The 
tidings reached the king ; he wrote to the Khan, if he discomfited 
Hoorgadas, he would raise him over all the khans of the empire ,* if 
he failed, he should send him bracelets,* and order Sujait from 
Jodpoor to supersede him.'' Sefi, before abandoning his trust, tried 
to retain his honours by the circumvention of Ajit. He addi’essed a 
letter fo him, saying he held the imperial sunnud for the restoration 
of his paternal domains, but that, as the king's representative, he 
must come and receive it. Ajit marched at the head of twenty 
thousand Eahtores, sending in advance Mokund Chamapawut to 
observe whether any treachery was contemplated. The snare 
was discovered and reported to Ajit, as he arrived at the foot 
of the pass beyond the mountains. ‘ Let us, however, have 
a sight of Ajidoorg as we are so near,' said the young prince, ‘^and 
receive the compliments of the khan.' They moved on towai’ds 
the city, and Sefi Khan had no alternative but to pay his obeisance 
to Ajit. To enjoy his distress, one said, 'let us fire the city.' The 
Hakim sat trembling for its safety and his own ; he brought forth 
jewels and horses, which he presented to Ajit. 

" In 1748, the troubles re-commenced in Mewar. Prince Umi'a 
rebelled against his father, Eana Jey Sing, and was joined by all his 
chiefs. The Eana fled to Godwar, and at Ganorah collected a force, 
which Umra prepared to attack. The Eana demanded succour of 
the Eahtores, and all the Mairteas hastened to relieve him ; and soon 
after Ajit sent Hoorgadas and Bugwan, with Einmul Joda, and 
' the eight ranks of Eahtores' to espouse the father's cause. But the 
Ohondawuts and Suktawuts, the Jhalas and Chohans, rather than 
admit foreign interference in their quarrel, thought it better to effect 
a reconciliation between father and son; and thus the Eana was 
indebted to Marwar for the support of his throne. 

"The year 1749 passed in negotiation to obtain the daughter of 
prince Akber, left in charge of Doorgadas, for whose honour Arung- 
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zeb was alarmed, as Ajlfc was reaching manhood ; Nai’ayndasKoolmbi 
was the medium of negotiation, and Sefi Khan caused all hostilities 
to cease while it lasted. 

In 1750, • the Mooslem governors of Jodpoor, Jhalore, and Sewanob, 
combined their forces against Ajit, who was again compelled to 
retreat to the mountains. Akho, the Balia, received their attack, 
but was defeated in the month of Magh. Another combat was 
hastened by the wanton slaughter of a sand/h^^- when the Hakim of 
Chank, with all his train, were made prisoners at Mokulsir by the 
Champ awut Mokundas, 

^‘^To such straits were the Mooslems put in 1751, that many dis- 
tricts paid choiiVh^ others tx'ibute, and many tired of this incessant 
warfare, and ui3able to conquer their bread, took service with the 
Rahtores. This yeai*, Kasim Khan and Lushkur Khan marched 
against Ajit, who took post at Beejipoor, Doorga^s son led the onset, 
and the Khan was defeated. With each year of Ajit grew the hopes 
of the Rahtores ; while Arungzeb was afflicted at each mouth^s 
growth of his grand-daughter. He wrote to Sujait,> the Hakim of 
Jodpoor, to secure his honour at whatever cost ; his applications for 
Akber^s daughter were unwearied. 

This year the coco--mit studded with gems^-f two elephants and 
ten steeds, all richly caparisoned, were sent by the Eana to affiance 
the daughter of his younger brother, Gruj Sing, to Ajit. The present 
was accepted, and in the month of Jeit, the prince of the Rahtores 
repaired to Oodipoor, where the nuptials were solemnized. In Asar 
be again married at Deolah.J 

In 1753, negotiations were renewed through Doorgadas, and the 
protracted restonation of the Stdiani obtained the seat of his ances- 
tors for the JodanL Doorga was offered for himself the munsub of 
five thousand, which he refused ; he preferred that Jhalore, 
SewancM, ^anchore, and Theraud, $liould revert to his country. Even 
Arung admired the honourable and distinguished treatment of his 
grand-daughter. 

In Pos 1757,§ Ajit regained possession of his ancestral abode: on 
his reaching Jodpoor he slew a buffalo at each of its five gates. Tho 
Shahzada Sooltan led the way, Siijait being dead.lj 

^^In 1759, Azim Shah again seized on Jodpoor, and Ajit made 
Jhalore his abode. Some of his chiefs now served the foe, some the 

^ One of those pampered bulls, allowed to wander at liberty and fed by 
<}very one, 

T The coco, the symbol of a marriage offer. 

X Perfcabgurh Beolah, a small principaliby grown out of 316 war. 

§ I cannot now call to mind whether tliis break of four years in the chronicle 
of the bard Knrnidban occurs in the original, or that in translating T left the 
hiatus from there being nothing interesting therein. Tho tyrant was now fuuy 
occupied in the Dekhan wars, and the Rajpoots bad time to breathe. 

II This Shahzada must have been prince Asitn, who was nominatad viceroy 
of Guzzerat and Marwar. 
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Eaua Tvliose Lopes were on Eldinga alone; while the lord of Amber 
served the king in the Dekhan. The enormities of the Asoors had 
reached their height ; the sacred kine were sacrificed even at 
Mat^hoora^ Priag, and Okamandel ; the Jogis and Byragis invoked 
heaven for protectiou, bnt iniquity prevailed as the Hindu strength 
decayed. Prayers were everywhere ofiered up to heaven to cleanse 
the land from the iniquities of the barbai'ians.* In this year, the 
month of Magh 1769, the Mittum Laggun (the ' sun iu Gemini'’), a 
son was born of the Chohani, who was called Abhye Sing. (See end 
of this Chapter, p. 73, for the Horoscope of Abhye Sing.) 

"■In 1761, Busoph was superseded by Moorshid Kooli as Hakim 
of Jodpoor. On his arrival he presented the royal sunnud for 
the restor.ation of Mairta to Ajit. Koosul Sing, the Mairtea 
Sirmor, with the Dhandul Govindas, were ordered to take the 
chai'ge, which incensed the son of Indui’, (Mohkim Sing), who 
deemed his faithful service during his minority ovei'looked by 
this preference. He wrote to the king to nominate him to the com- 
mand of Marwar, and that he would fidfil his charge to the satis- 
faction both of Hindu and Moslem. 

"In 1761 the star of the foe began to decline. Mooi-shid Kooli, 
the Mogul, was relieved by Jaffier Khan. Mohkim’s letter was 
intercepted. He had turned traitor to his prince, and joined the 
king’s troops. Ajit marched against them ; he fought them at 
Droonara ; the king’s troops were defeated, and the rebel Eendawut 
was slain. This was in 1762. 

In 1768, Ibrahim Khan the king’s lieutenantf at Lahore, passed 
through Marwar to relieve Azim in the 'vice-i’oyalty of Guzzerat. 
On the second day of Oheit, the obscure half of the moon, the joyful 
tidings an’ived'of the death of the king.J On the fifth, Ajit took 
to horse; he reached the town of Joda, and sacrificed to the gates, 
but the Asoors feared to face him. Some hid their faces in fear, 
while others fled. The Mirza came down, and Ajit ascended to the 
halls of his ancestors. The wretched Yavans, now abandoned to the 
infuriated Bajpoots smarting under twenty-six years of misery, 
found no mercy. In hopeless despair they fled, and the wealth 
which they had amassed by extoition and oppression, returned to 
enrich the jiroprietor. The barbarians, in turn, were made captive ; 
they fought, were slaughtered and dispersed. Some sought sirna 
(sanctuary), and found it ; even the barbarian leader himself threw 
fear to the winds iu the unconcealed sanctuary of the Koompawut, 
But the triumph of the Hindu was complete, when, to escape from 
perdition, their flying foes invoked Seeta-Eam and Hur-govind, 
begging their bread in the day, and taking to their heels at night. 


* This record of the manifold injuries, civil and religious, under which the 
Hindu nation groaned, is quite ahm to the sentiments of the letter of remon- 
strance addressed by Eana Raj Sing to Arungzdb — See Yol. I, p. 322. 
t He is called the sumdi, or ‘ son-in-law of the king.’ 

X 5th Cheit S. 1763. The 28th Zekand. 

[VoL. II.] 
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The chaplet of the Moolla served to count the name of Bama, and a 
handful of gold was giveu to have their beards removed,* Nothing 
but the despair and flight of the ‘ Mletcha’ was heard throughout 
Moordhur. Mairta was evacuated, and the wounded Mohkim fled 
to Nagore. Sojut and Palli were regained, and the land returned to 
the Jodani. Jodgurh was purified from the contaminations of the 
barbarian with the water of the Ganges and the sacred Toolsi, and 
Ajit received the tiluk of sovereignty. 

Then Azim marched from the south and Moazzim from the north. 
At Agra a mighty battle for empire took place between the two 
Asoors, but Allumf prevailed and got the throne. The tidings soon 
reached the king, that Ajit had plundered his armies in Maroo and 
taken possession of the ' cushion^ of his fathers. 

The rainy season of 1764 had vanished, the king had uo repose; 
he formed an army and came to Ajmer. Then Huridas, the son of 
Bugwan, with the Oohur and Mangalea chiefs, t and Rutna the 
leader of the Oodawuts, with eight hundred of their clau, entered 
the castle and swore to Ajit, that whatever might bo his intentions, 
they were resolved to maintain the castle to the death. The royal 
ax'my encamped at Bai Bilara, and Ajit prepax’ed for the storm ; but 
the king was advised to try peaceful arts, and an overture was made, 
and the messenger was sent back to the king accompanied by Nahur 
Klhan. The embassy I'eturned bearing the I'oyal fii’miin to Ajit; 
but before he would accept it, he said he would view the royal army, 
and on the first day of Phalgoon he left the hill of Joda and reached 
Beesilpoor. Here he was received by a deputation from the king, 
headed by Sujait Khan, sou of the Khankhanan, accompanied by 
the Baja of Badoria and Rao Bood^h Sing of Boondi : — the place of 
meeting was Peepar. That night passed in adjusting the terms of 
the treaty. The ensuing morn he marched forward at the head of 
all the men of Maroo ; and at Anundpoor the eyes of the king of the 
bavbai’ians (Mletcha) fell on those of the lord of the earth. Ho gave 
him the title of Teg Bahader.^ But fate decreed that the city of 
• Joda was coveted by the king; by ste.alth he sent Mairab Khan to 
take possession, accompanied by the traitor Mohkim. Ajit buimed 
with rage when he heard of this treachery, but he was compelled to 
dissimulate and accompany Allum to the Dekhan, and to serve 
under Kambuksh. Jey Sing of Ambeijl was also with the king, 
and had a like cause for discontent, a ro^^al garrison being placed 
in Ambdr, and the gadi of the Raja bestowed on his younger 

The Rajpoots gave up beards the better to distinguish them from the 
Mooslems. 

f Shah Allum, who assumed the title of Bahader Shah, on mounting the 
throne. . . , 

J The Mangalea is a branch of the Ghelotes, severed from the original stem 
in the reign of Bappa Eawul eleven centuries ago. 

§ ‘ The warrior’s sword.’ ' vu 

fl This is the Mirsa Raja, Jey Sing ; — the posterior Jey Sing had the epithet 
Sowae. 
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brother, Beejy Siag. Now tlie army rolled ou like a sea overliow- 
ing its bounds. As soon as the king crossed the Nerbudda,* the 
Rajas executed their designs, and without saying a word, at the head 
o£ their vassals retrograded to Rajwavra. They repaired to Oodi- 
poor, and were received by Raua 0tnra with rejoicing and dis- 
titiction, who advanced to conduct them to his capital. Seated 
togethei’, the chaoy'i waving over their heads, they appeared like the 
Tr{una,f Brimha, Vishnd aud Mahdsa. Prom tliis hour the fortunes 
of the Asoor-s sunk, and virtue again began to shew herself. J Prom 
Oodipoor the two Rajas passed to Marwar. They reached Ahwa, 
and here the Champawut Singrani, sou of Oodibh^u, spread the foot- 
carpet ipyig-munda) for his lord. 

" Tho month of Sawun 1705 set in, and the hopes of the Asoor 
expired. Mairab was in consternation when he heard that Ajit had 
returned to his native laud. Ou tho 7th the hall of Joda was sm*- 
rounded by thirty thousaud Rahtores. On the 12th the gate of honour 
was thrown open to Slairab ; he had to thank tho son of Aiskurn§ 
for his life. He was allowed an honourable retreat, and Ajlt once 
more entered the capital of Maroo. 

" Jey Sing encamped upon tho banks of tho Soor Sagur ; but a 
prince A\nthouta country, he ivas unhappy. But as soon as tho rains 
wore passed, Ajmal, the sanctuary of the Cutchwaha, proposed to 
reinstate him in Ambdr. When conjoined they had reachgd Mairta, 
Agra and Dehli trembled. When they arrived at Ajmer its governor 
sought sirna with tho saint, || and paid the contributions demanded. 
Then, like the f.alcon, Ajit darted upon Sambhur; and here the vas- 
sals of Ambdr repaired from all quarters (o the standard of their lord. 
With twelve thousaud men, the Syed advanced along the edge of the 
salt lake, to encouuter Ajmal. The Koompawnt led the charge ; a 
desperate battle ensued ; Jlu.sseiu, with six thousand men, lay on the 
field, while the rest took to flight and sought refuge in the castle.Tf 
His lieutenant, tho Purihar, clncj^pandoo, here fell** into the hands 
of Ajit ; he then felt he had recovered Mundoro. On intelligence of 
this history, tho Asoors abandoned Amber, and having placed a gar- 
rison in Sambhnr, in the month of ilegsii', Ajit restored Jey Sing to 
Amber, and prepared to attack Blkauei’, Ajit, committed the 
administration of all civil affairs to the faithful Raghonath Bindarri, 


^ The Mooslem historian inoutioiis in Vol. I, p. 340, that Bahader was then 
m route to Laliore. 

f'l'ri-Miga, tha iriplo-hodied, or 

j;Tbe bard of iil.aroo passes over ^he important f.ict of the intermarriage 
which took pl.ace on this occasion of the Rajpoot triple alliance. See* 
Vol. I, p. 399. 

SDoorgadas, who recommended the acceptance of tho proffered capitulation. 

({The shrine of Khwaja Kootub. 

Although the Marwar chronicler takes all tho credit of this action, it waa 
fought by the combined Rajpoots of the alliance. Vol. I, p. 341-2. 

Pandoo is tho squire, the shield-bearer, of tho Rajpoots. 
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Yvith tlie title of Dewau, Ho was well qualified^ botli from his 
experience in civil affairs and from his valour as a soldier. 

InBliadoon of the year 1766, Arungzeb put to death Kambnksh,^' 
and Jey Sing entered into negotiations with the king. Apt now 
went against ISTagore ; but Indur Sing being without resource, came 
forth and embraced Ajit^s feet, who bestowed Ladnoo upon him as a 
heritage. But this satisfied nob him who had been the lord of Nagore, 
aud Indur carried his complaints to Dehli.f The king was enraged 
— his threats reached the Rajas, who deemed it safe again to re-unite. 
They met at Koleo near Didwanali, aud the king soon after reached 
Ajmdr. Thence he sent his firiuilns and thepinija as terms of friend- 
ship to the Eajas : Nahur Khan, chelah of the king, was the bearer. 
They were accepted, and on the 1st Asar both the Rajas repaired to 
A j mer . Here the ki n g re ceiy od them graciou sly , in the face of the world; 
to Ajit he presented the sunnud of the Nine Oastles of Maroo, and to 
Jey Sing that of Amher. Having taken leave of the king, the two 
Eajas went on the purhh to the sacred lake of Pooshkur. Here they 
separated for their respective domains, and Ajit reached Jodpooriu 
Sawun 1767. In this year he married a Gror Eani, and thus quenched 
tho feud caused by Ai'joon, who slew Umra Sing in the Aum-khas4 
Then he went on a pilgrimage to Ciirukhet, the field of battle of the 
Mahdbh^ivat, aud made his ablutions in the fountain of Bhisama.§ 
Thus 1767 passed away. 

^ Kambuksli was the child of the old age of the tyrant Arungzdb, by a Eaj- 
poot piincess. He appears to have held him in more affection than any of his 
other sous, as his letter ou bis deatli'bed to him testifies. See. Yol. I,p. 320. 

f Indur Sing was the son of IJmiaj the eldest brother of Jeswnnt, and the 
father of Alobkim, who, being disappointed of the government of Mairta, 
deserted to the king. 

J This is another of the numerous instances of contradictory feelings in the 
Kajpool character. Umra, eider brother of Jeswnnt, was banished from iMarwar, 
lost his birth-right, and was afterwards slain at court, ns already related. His 
son, Indur Sing, and grandson Mobkim, from l!s agore, which they held in 
separate grants Irom the king, never forgot their tide ns elder branch of the 
family, and eternally contested their claim against Ajit. Still, as aBnbtore, he 
was bound to avenge the injuries of a Bahtore, even though his personal foe. — 
Singular inconsistency ! 

§ There is* an anecdote regarding the fountain of this classic field of strife, 
the Troad of Bnjast’han, which well exemnlifies the superstitious belief of tho 
warlike Bn j poot. The emperor Baba dev Shab was desirous to visit this scene 
of the exploits of the heioes of antiquity, stimulated, no doubt, by his 
Eajpootni queen, or his mother, also of this race. He was seated under u tree 
which shaded the sacred fount, named after the great leader of the his 

queen by his side, surrounded by Icandis to hide them from profane eyes, when 
a vulture perched upon the tree wuth a bone in its beak, which falling in the 
fountain, the bird set up a scream of laughter. The king looked up in astonish- 
ment, which was greatly increased when the vulture addressed hini in human 
accentSj saying, that in a former bii’th she was a Jogini^ and was in the fi^ld 
of slaughter of th.e great xvar, whence she flew away with the dissevered arm of 
one of its mighty warriors, with which she alighted on that very tree, that the 
arm was encumbered with a ponderous golden bracelet, in which, as an amulet, 
were set thirteen brilliant symbols of Siva, and that after devouring the 
she dropped the bracelet, which fell into the fountain, and it was this awakened 
coincidence which had caused *'the scream of laughter.” We must suppose 
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Hero let for a vrhih^ suspoud the narrative of tlie clironiclor, 
and take a retrospective glance at tlio transactions of tlie Eahtores, 
from tlie year 1737^ tlie period of Raja Jcswimt's death at Oabul^ to 
the restoration of Ajitj presenting a confcinuoas conflict of thirty 
years^ duration. In vain might we search the annals of any other 
nation for such inflexible devotion as marked the Rahtoro character 
through this period of strife, during which, tonso their own phrase, 
''' hardly a chieftain died on his pallet.’*^ Lob those who deem the 
Hindu warrior void of patriotism read the rude chronicle of this 
thirty yoavs^ war; let them compare it with that of any other 
country, and do justice to tlie magnanimous Rajpoot. This narrative, 
the simplicity of which is tlie best voucher for its authenticity, 
presents an nninterruptod record of patriotism and disinterested 
loyalty. It was a period when the sacrifice of these principles was 
rewarded by the tyrant king witli the highest honours of the state ; 
nor are wc without instances of the temptation being loo strong to be 
withstood: but they are rare, and serve only to exhibit, in more pleas- 
ing colours, the virtues of the tribe which spurned the attempts at 
seduction. What a splondidcxampleisthoheroicDoorgadasof all that 
constitutes the gloiy of the Rajpoot! Valour, loj^alty, integrity, com- 
bined with prudence in all the difficulties which surrounded him, are 
qualities which entitle him to the admiration which his memory 
continnos to enjo}". The temptations held out to him were almost 
irresistible: not merely the gold, which he and thousands of his 
brethren Avould alike have spurned, but tlie splendid offer of power 
in the proffered ^ muusub of five thousand,^ which would at once 
have lifted him from his vassal condition to an equality with the 
princes and chief nobles of the land. Doorga had, indeed, but to 
name his reward ; but, as the bai'd justly says, he was ^ amolac/ 

that tlii«?, the ^)«Zc?mra of the field of slaughter, sooke Sanscrit or its dialect, 
interpreted by his Rajpoot queen. Instantly the pioneor^ were commanded to 
clear the fountain, and behold the relic of the !Maliabhdrut, with the symbolic 
emblems of tho god all -perfect ! and so large were 'they, that the emperor 
remarked they would answer excellently well for ‘ slaves of tho carpet/ Tho 
Hindu princes then present, among whom were the Rnjas A jit and Sing, 
were shocked at this levity, and each entreated of the king one of tho phallic 
symbols. The MirzaRaja obtained two, and both are yet at Jeipoor, one in 
the Temple of Silla Devi, (1) tho other in that of Govinda. Ajit had one, still 
preserved and worshipped at the shrine of Girdhari at Joclpoor. My old tutor 
und friend, the Yati Gyanchandrn, wlio told the story while he read the 
chronicles ns I translated them, has often seen and made homage to all tho 
three relics. There is one, ho believed, at Boondi or Kotah, and the Rana by 
some means obtained another. They are of pure rock crystal, and as each 
weighs some pounds, thei’c must have been giants in the days of the Bbdrat, to 
hnve supported thirteen in one armlet. Homer’s heroes were pigmies to the 
Ourii^, whose bracelet we may doubt if Ajax could have lifted. M}' venerable 
tutor, though liberal in his opinions, did not choose to dissent from tho 
general belief, for man, lie said, had beyond a doubt greatly degenerated 
siuce the heroic ages, and was rapidly approximating to the period, the 
immediate forerunner of a universal renovation, when only dwarfs would 
creep over the land. 

(1) Tho goddess of arras, their Pallas. 
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beyond nil pdce^ ‘ miolco,’ unique. Not oven revenge, so dear to the 
Hajpoot, turned him aside from the dictates of true honour. The 
foul assassination of his bi'other, the brave Soning, effected through 
Iris enemies, made no alteration in his humanity whenever the chance 
of war placed his foe in his power ; and in this, his policy seconded 
his virtue. Ilis chivalrous conduct, in the extrication of prince 
Akbdr from inevitable desl.ruction had he fallen into his father’s 
hands, was only surpassed b}' his generous and delicate behaviour 
towards the prince’s family, which was left in his care, forming a 
marked contrast to that of the enemies of his faith on similar 
occasions. The virtue of the grand-daughter of Arungzeb, in the 
sanctuary {sirna) of Droonarn,* was in far better keeping than in 
the trebly-w'alled harem of Agra. Of his energetic mind, and the 
control ho exerted over those of his confiding brethren, what a proof 
is given, in his preserving the secret of the abode of his prince 
thronghont the six first years of his infancy ! But, to conclude our 
eulogy in the words of their bard : he has reaped the immortality 
destined for good deeds ; his memory is cherished, his actions are 
the theme of constant praise, and his pictni’e on his while horse, old, 
yet in vigour, is familiar amongst the collections of portraits of 
JRajpootana. 

But there was not a clan, or family, that did not pi’oduce men of 
worth in this protracted warfare, which incited constant emulation; 
and the bards of each had abundant materials to emblazon the pages 
of their chronicles. To the recollection of these, their expatriated 
_descendants allnde in the memorial of their hardships from the 
cruel policy of the reigning chief, the last lineal descendant of the 
prince, whose history, has just been narrated. We now resume the 
narrative in tbe language of tbe cbronicle. 


* Doorga's fief on the Looni. 
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HOEOSCOPE OP EAJA ABHYB SING. 

In tlie jcnem-patri, or horoscope of Abhye Sing (referred to in p. 
67); the 4th, 7th, Sth, 10th, 11th, and 12th houses denote the 
destinies of the heir of Ajit. In the 4th we have the monster Rdhoo, 
the author of eclipses. Of the 7th, or house of heirs, the Moon and 
Venus have taken possession ; of the Sth, or house of strife, the Svrn 
and Mercury. Ei the 10th is Kdtoo, brother of jRaZ/oo, both signs of 
evil portent. Mars rides in the house of fate, while Satuni and 
Jupiter are together in the abode of sovereignty. Like that of 
every man living, the horoscope of the heir of Maroo is filled with 
good and evil : could the JolisM, or astrological seer, have put the 
parricidal sign in the house of destiny, he might have claimed some 
merit for superior intelligence. Those who have ever consulted any 
works oil this foolish pursuit, will observe that the diagrams of the 
European astrologers are exact copies of the Hindu, in proof of 
which I have inserted this : to trace darkness as well as light from 
the East ! 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

A jit commanded to reduce Nairn and the rebels of the Seioaluk mountains.— The 
emperor diesn— Civil loars, — AjU nominated viceroy of GuzzeraL—AjU com. 
manded to send his son to coufL — Daring attack on the chief of Nagore^ who is 
slain. — Retaliated. — The hinges army invades Marwar. — Jodpoor invested . — 
Terms. — Abhyc Sing sent to court — Ajit proceeds to Dehli. — Coalesces with 
the Syed ministry of the king. — Gives a. dduglitev in marriage to the emperor,— 
Rcturm to Jodpoor. — Repeal of the Jezeya. — AjU proceeds to his viceroyalty 
of Guzzerat. — Settles the province . — at Dwarica. — Returns to Jod" 

poor. — The Syeds summon him to court — The splendour of his train. — Leagues 
loitli the Syeds. — The emperor visits Ajit — Portents — Husein AlU arrives 
from the Dekhan. — Consternation of the opponents of the Syeds and A fit — 
Ajit blockades the palace with his Rahiores. — The emperor put to death. — Suc- 
cessors.— Mohammed Shah. — He marches against Amber. — Its Raja claims 
sanctuary with Ajit — Obtains the grant of Ahmedabad. — Returns to Jodpoor. 
— AjU U7iites his daughter to the Pritice of Amber. — The Stjeds assassmated . — 
AjUxvarned of his danger, — Seizes on Ajmer, — Slays the governor. — DesU^cys 
the mosques, and re-establishes the Hindu rites, — Ajitdeclai^es his independence., 
— Goins in his otV7i nanie. — Establishes weights and measui^eSi aiid his own 
C07vrts of justice. — Eisces the gi'adations of rank amongst his chiefs. — The 
Imjyerialists invade Marwar. — Abhye Smg heads thWty thousand Rahiores to 
oppose them . — The king's foires declme battle. — The Rahtores ravage the 
Imperial provinces.— Abhye Bing obtains the simianie of ‘Dhonkul/ or 
exte 7 miinator. — Retanis to Jodpoor.— Battle of Sambh%tr. — Ajit gives sanetzeamj 
to Ohoramun Jdt, founder of Bhu7'ipo7*e. — The emperor puis himself at the 
head of all his fo7'ces to aveiige the defeat of Sambhur. — Ajmh* mvesied. — Its 
defence. — A fit agi'ces to suirenda' Ajmer. — Abhye ^Sing pi^oceeds to the 
imperial camp, — His reception. — His ar7*ogant bearing, — Murder of Ajit by 
his son. — Infidelity of the hard. — Bla7ik leaf of iheHaj Eoopaca, indicative of 
this eve7iL — Ext7*acl from that cliy^onicle. — Funei^eal rites . — Six queens and 
fifty-eight co7icubines deteynnme to become Satis. — Expositdalio 72 S of the Nazir, 
hai'ds, and pu7'ohits. — They fail. — Procession. — Rite concluded , — Reflexions on 
AjiVs life a7id histo7y, 

^^In 1768 Ajifc was sent against Nahn and the chiefs of the snowy 
mountains^ whom he reduced to obedience. Thence he went to the 
Ganges^ where he performed his ablutions^ and in the spring he 
returned to Jodpoor, - 

^^In 1769 Shah Allum went to heaven. The torch of discord was 
lighted by his sons, with which they fifed their own dwelling. Azim 
Ooshawn was slain, and the umbrella of royalty waved over the 
head of Moiz-oo-deen, Ajit sent the Bindarri Kaimsi to the presence, 
who returned with the sunnud of the vice- royalty of Gnzzerat In 
the month of Megsir 1769, he prepared an army to take ’possession 
of the Satra-schesj^ when fresh dissentions broke out in the house of . 


The * seventeen thousand towns’ of Guzzerat, 
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the Ohagifcai. The Syeds slew Moiz-ob-deeBj and Ferochser became 
king. Zoolfecar Khan was put to deaths and with him departed the 
strength of the Moguls. Then the Syeds became headstrong. Ajit 
was commanded to send his son, Abhye Sing, now seventeen years 
of age, with his contingent, to court; but Ajit having learned that the 
traitor Mokund was there and in great favour, sent a trusty band, 
who slew him even in the middle ofDehli. This daring act brought 
the Syed with an army to Jodpoor. Ajit sent off the men of wealth to 
Sewanoh, and his son and family to the desert of Bardurroh.* * * § The 
capital was invested, and Abhye Sing demanded as a hostage for the 
conduct of Ajit, who was also commanded to court. To neither was 
the Baja inclined, but the advice of the Dewan, and still more of 
Kesar the bard, who gave as a precedent the instance of Bao Ganga 
when invaded by the Lodi, Dowlut Khan, who entrusted his affairs 
to his son Maldeo, was unanimously approved.f Abhye Sing was 
recalled from Bardurroh, and marched with Husein Alii to Delhi, 
the end of Asar 1770. The heir of Maroo received the munsub of 
five thousand from the king. 

Ajit followed his son to the court, then held at Dehli. There 
the sight of the altars raised over the ashes of chiefs who had 
■ ' perished to preserve him in his infancy, kindled all his wrath, and 
he meditated revenge on the whole house of Timoor. Four distinct 
causes for displeasure had Ajmal : — 

“ 1st. — The l^orom 

“ 2d. — The compulsory marriage of their daughters with the king; 
“ 3d — The killing of kine ; 

4th.' — The J'ezeya, or capitation-tax.'’^§ 

Here we must interrupt the narrative, in order to supply an 
important omission of the bard, who slurs over the hardest of the 
conditions demanded of Ajit on the invasion of the Syed, viz., the 
giving a daughter to Ferochser, the important political results of 
which are already related in the first part of this work.|| This 
compulsory marriage only aggravated Ajlt’s desire of vengeance, and 
he entered into the views of the Syeds with the true spirit of his 
father; obtaining meanwhile, as the price of coalition, the compliance 
with the specified demands, besides others of less moment, such as 
that the bell for prayer should be allowed to toll in the quarters 
of the city allotted to the Bajpoots, and that their temples should 
“ be.held sacred ; and last, but not least, the aggrandisement of his 
hereditary dominions.’^ Let us again recur to the chronicle. 


* The tract west of the Looni. 

•f They slur over the most important demand — a daughter to wife to the 
king — it is at this Ajit hesitates, and fpr which the precedent is given', 

i See Yol. I, p. 290. 

§ Described in Yol. I, p. 319. 

11 Yol. I, p. 342. 

[Voa. II.] 
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In Jeit 1771, having secured all his wishes, Ajlfc leffc the court, 
and with the renewed patent as viceroy of Guzzerat, returned to 
Jodpoor. Through Kainisi, his minister, the was repealed/ The 

Hindu race owed eternal obligation to the Mor {crown) of Mordhur, 
the sanctuary of princes in distress. 

In 1772, Ajit prepared to visit his governmeut : Abhye Sing 
accompanied -his father. He first proceeded to Jbalore, where he 
passed the rainy season. Thence he attacked the ^ AFewasso first 
Neemuj, which he took, when the Deoras paid him tribute. Feroz 
Khan advanced from Palhanpoor to meet him. The Ran of Therad 
paid a lac of rupees, Cambay was invested and paid) and the 
Koli chief, Kemkurn, was reduced. From Patixu, Sukta the Oham- 
pawut, with Beejo Bindarri, sent the year pi*eceding to manage the 
province, came forth to meet him. 

In 1 773, Ajit reduced the Jhala of Huiwud, and Jam of Koanug- 
gur, who paid as tribute three lacs of rupees, with twenty-five choice 
steeds ; and having settled the province, he worshipped at Dwarica, 
and bathed in the Gomtee.f Thence he returned to Jodpoor, where 
he learned that ludur Sing had regained Nagore ; but he stood not 
before Ajit. 

The year 1774 had now aiTived, The Syeds and their opponents 
were engaged in civil strife. Husein Alii was in the Deklian, and 
the mind of Abdoolla was alienated from the king. Paper on paper 
came, inviting Ajit. Ho inarched by Nagore, Mairta, Poshkur, 
Marote, and Sambliur, whose garrisons he strengthened, to Hebli, 
From Marote ho sent Abhye Sing back to take care of Jodpooi'. 
The Syed advanced from Dehli to meet the Dlmnni (lord) of Murwar 
who alighted at AliverdPs serai. Here the Syed and A jit formed a 
league, to oppose Jey Sing and the Moguls, while the king remained 
like a snake coiled up in a closed vessel. To get rid of their chief 
opponent, Zoolfecar Khan, \vas first determined. 

When the king heard the Ajit had reached Dehli, lie sent the 
Hara Rao Bheem of Kotah, and Khandowrau Khan to introduce him 
to the presence. Ajit obeyed. Besides his own Rahtoves, he was 
accompanied by Rao Bishen Sing of Jessulmdr, and Puddum Sing of 
Derawiil, withFutteh Sing, a noble of Mewar, Maun Sing Eahtore, 
chief of Seeta Mhow, and the Cliunderawut, Gopal of Rampoora, 
besides Oodi Sing of Kundaila, Sukut Sing of Miiiiohnrpoor, Kishen 


Mewasso is a term given to the fasnies?es in Uie mouiitnins, ivbich the 
aboriginal tribes, KoHs, Meenas, anct Mnirs. and not iinfrequently r.be Eajpoots, 
make their retreats; and in tlie present instance the bard alludes to the 
‘ Mewasso’ of the Deoras of Sirohi and Aboo, which has annoj’ed the 
descendants of Ajit to this hour, and has served to maintain the independence 
of this ChobaTi tribe. 

i* This is all in the district of Oka {Olza mandala), where the Badhails fixed 
themselves on the migration of Seoji from Canouj, It would have been 
instructive had the bard deigned to have given us any account of the recognition 
which this visit occasioned, and which beyond a doubt caused the ‘ books of 
Chronicles and Kings’ to be opened and referred to. 
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• of Kulcliipoor^ and manj others.* The meeting took place at the 
Mooti Bagh. The king bestowed the mimsitb of Heft Hamri 
(se^en thousand horse) on Ajit, and added a crore of dams to his 
rent-roll. He presented him with the insignia of the Maid Moratib, 
with elephants and horses, a sword and dagger, a diamond aigrette 
{Sirpechy and plume, and a double string of pearls. Having left 
the presence, Ajit went to visit A.bdoolla Khan. The Syed advanced 
to meet him, and his reception, with his attendants, was distin- 
guished. They i^enewed their determination to stand or fall together. 
Their conference caused dismay to the Moguls, who lay in ambush to 
put Ajit to death. 

the second day of the bright moon of Pos, 1775 , the king 
honoured Ajit with a visit. Ajit seated the king on a throne formed 
of bags of rupees to the amount of one lac,t presented elephants, 
hoi'ses, and all that was precious. In the month of Phalgooii, Ajit 
and the Syed went to visit the king 3 and after the conference wrote 
to Hnsein AlU revealing their plans, and desiring his rapid march 
to unite with them from the Dekhan. Now the heavens assumed 
portentous appearances 3 the desa^ was red and fiery 3 jackasses 
brayed unusually 3 dogs barked; thunder rolled without a cloud; 
the court, late so gay, was now sad and gloomy 3 all were forebodings 
of change at Delhi. In twenty days, Hnsein reached Dehli; his 
countenance was terrific 3 his drum, which now beat close to the 
palace, was the knell of falling greatness. He was accompanied by 
myriads of horse. Dehli was enveloped in the dust raised by his 

" hostile steeds. They encamped in the north of the city, and Hnsein 
joined Ajit and his brother. The trembling Icing sent congratula- 
tions and gifts; the Mogul chiefs kept aloof in their abodes; even 
as the quail cowers in the grass when the falcon hovers over it, so 
did the Moguls when Husein reached Dehli. The lord of Amber 
was like a lamp left without oil. 

On the second day, all convened at AjiPs tents, on the banks of 
the Jumna, to execute the plans now determined upon. Ajit mounted 
his steed 3 at the head of his Rahtores, he marched direct to the 
palace, and at every post he placed his own men : be looked like the 
fire destined to cause pralaya.^ When the sun appeal’s dai'kness 
flies 3 when the oil fails the lamp goes out : so is it with crowns and 
kings, when good faith and justice, the oil that feeds their power, is 
wanting. The crash which shivered the umbrella of Dehli rever- 
berated throughout the land. The royal treasuries were plundered. 
None amidst the Moguls came forward to rescue^ their king 
(Perochser), and Jey Sing fled from the scene of destruction. Another* 


list well exemplifies tlie fcoue now assumed by the Rahtores ; bub this 
grand feudal assemblage was in virtue oi his office of viceroy of Guzzeia . 
Each and all of these chieftainships the author is as familiar with as with tue 
pen he now holds. 

t ^10,000 to £12,000. 

X Omen of the quarter. 

§ The final doom. 
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ting was set up, but in four months he was seized with a distemper 
and died. Then /Dowlas* was placed on the throne. But the 
Moguls at Dehli set up Neho Shah at Agra^ and Husein marched 
against them, leaving Ajit and Abdoolla with the king.f 

a X776, Ajit and the Syed moved from Dehli; but the Moguls 
surrendered Neko Shah, who was confined in Selimgurh. At this 
time the king died, and Ajit and the Syeds madeanothei*, and placed 
Mahomed Shah on the throne. Many countries were destroyed, and 
many were made to flourish, during the dethronement of kings by 
Ajit. With the death of Ferochser Jey Singj's views were crushed, 
and the Syeds determined to punish him. The lord of Amber was 
like water carried in a platter.J The king reached the Ddrgah at 
Sicri, in progress to Amber, and here the chieftains sought the sirna 
(sanctuary) of Ajit, They said the Khoorm was lost if he protected 
them not against the Syeds. Even as Krishna saved Arjoon in the 
Bharat, so did Ajit take Jey Sing under his protection. '.He .sent the 
chiefs of the Champawuts and his minister to dispel his fears ; they 
returned with the lord of Ambdr, who felt like one who had escaped 
the doom {pralaya), Ajit placed one monarch on the throne, and saved 
another from destruction. The king bestowed upon him the grant 
of Ahmedabad, and gave him permission to visit his home. With 
Jey Sing of Amber, and Bood Sing Hara of Boondi he marched for 
Jodpoor, and in the way contracted a marriage with the daughter of 
the Shekhavut chief of Munohurpoor. In the month of Absun, he 
reached Jodagir, when the loi’d of Ambdr encamped at Soor Sagur, 
and the Hara Rao north of the town. 

The cold season had fled ; the spring [Bussiint) approached. The 
peacock was intoxicated with the nectar-drops distilled from the 
sweet blossomed Amha (mango) ; the rich sap exuded ; the humming- 
bees clustered round the flowers ; new leaves budded forth ; songs 
of joy resounded ; the hearts of gods, men, and women expanded 
with mii'th. It was then the lord of Amber was bedecked in saffron 
robes, to espouse the ^ virgin of the sun^ {S^rya Komari)^ the child 
of Ajit. On this he had consulted the Champawuts, and according 
to ancient usage, the Ad-Burdhaiiy or chief minister, the Koompawut: 
likewise the Bindarri Dewan, and the Gflrfi. But were I to dwell 
on these festivities, this book would become too large ; I therefore 
say but little ! 

The rains of 1777 set in, and Jey Sing and Bood Sing remained 
with Ajit, when a messenger arrived with tidings that the Moguls 
had assassinated the Syeds, and were now on the watch for Ajit. 


*E.uffeh ool Dowlab. 

t This is both minutely and faithfully related, and fully as much so as the 
Mahoniedan record of this black deed. We have already (Vol. I, p, 347) 
described it, and given a translation of an autograph letter of the prince of 
Ambdr, written on this memorable day. The importance of the transaction, as 
well as the desire to show the Bardic version, will justify its repetition. 

J In allusion to his vacillation, for which the * Mirza Eaja' was notorious. 
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He drew bis swovd, and swore be would possess bimself of Ajm6r, 
He dismissed fcbe lord of Amber. In twelve days after Ajit reached 
Mairta. In the face of day be drove tbe Mooslem from Ajmer and 
made it bis own. He slew tbe king’s governor and seized on Tarra- 
gurb.* * * § Once more tbe bell of prayers was beard in tbe temple, 

’ while tbe bangf of tbe Mesjid was silent. Wbex'e tbe Koran was 
read, tbe Picrdn was now beard, and tbe Mindra took the place 
of'tbe Mosque. The Kazi made way for tbe Brahmin, and tbe pit 
of burnt sacrifice {ho7na) was dug, where tbe sacred kine were slain. 
He took possession of the salt lakes of Sa^bu^and Didwanob, and 
tbe.records were always moist with iusertiu^resb conquests. Ajit 
ascended bis own throne ; tbe umbrella of supremacy be waved over 
bis head. He coined in bis own name, established bis own guz 
(measure), and seer (weight), bis own courts of justice, and a new 
scale of rank for bis chiefs, with nallcees and mace-beai’ei’s, nobuta 
and standar’ds,‘and every emblem of sovereign rule. Ajmal in Ajmer, 
was equal to Aspati in Debli.J Tbe intelligence spread over tbe 
land j it reached even Mecca and Irfin, that Ajit bad exalted bis own 
faith, while tbe rites of Islam where prohibited throughout the laud 
of Maroo. 

"In 1778, tbe king determined to regain Ajmer. He gave tbe 
command to Mozuffur, who in tbe rains advanced towards Marwar. 
Ajit entrusted tbe conduct of this war to bis son, tbe shield of 
Maroo,’ tbe ‘ fearless’ (AhJiye), with tbe eight great vassals, and 
thirty thousand horse ; the Cbampawuts on the I’ight, the Koompa- 
wuts on tbe left, while tbe Kurumsotes, Maivteas, Jodas, Eendos, 
Bbattis, Sonigurras, Deoras, Kbeecbies, Dbonduls and Gogawuts,§ 
composed the main body. At Amber’, tbe Rabtores and imperialists 
came in sight ; but Mozuffur disgraced bimself, and retired within 
that city without risking an encounter. Abbye Sing, exasperated at 
this display of pusillanimous bravado, determined to prruisb the 
king. He attacked Shabjehanpoor, sacked Narnol, levied contributions 
on Patuu (Tudrvati) and Rewari. He gave the villages to tbe flames, 
and spread conflagration and consternation even to Aliverdi’s Serai. 


* The Star Fort, the castle of Ajtn^r. 

•j* The call to prayer of the Mooslem. 

J This exact imitation" of tbe manners of the imperial court is still strictly 
maintained at Jodpoor. The account of the measures which followed the 
possession of Ajmer is taken from the chronicle Stori/a Prdhas ; the only part 
not entirely translated from the ItaJ lloopac Aklieaf. Ajmal is a license of the 
poet, where it suits his rhyme, for Ajit. Aspati, ‘lord of steeds,’ is the common 
epithet applied to the emperors of Dehli. It is, however, but the second degree 
of paramount power — G-ujpati ‘ lord of elephants,’ is the first. 

§ The two latter tribes are amongst the most ancient of the allodial chieftains 
of the desert ; the Dhonduls being descendants of Rao Gango : the Gogawuts,.. 
of the famous Goga the Ohohan, who defended the Sutledge^ in the earliest 
Mooslem invasion recorded. Both Goga and his steed Powadia are immortal 
in Rajast’han. The author had a chestnut Cabtiawar, called Joivadia; he was 
perfection, and a piece of living fire when mounted, scorning every pacebirc the 
antelope’s bounds and curvets. 
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X)e'hli and Agra trembled with alTrigbt j the Asoors fled without their 
^hoes at the deeds of Abhj^e, whom they styled ''the exter- 
minator.^ He returned by Sambhur and Ludhana^ and here he 
married the daughter of the chief of the Naroocas,* 

In 1779, Abhye Singremained at Sambhur, which he strengthened, 
and hither his father Ajit came from Ajmdr. The meeting was like 
that between Casyapa and Suvya for he had broken the bow of 
Mozufiur and made the Hindu happy. The king sent his Ghelali, 
ITahur Khan, to expostulate with Ajit; but bis lauguage was ofiem 
. sive^ and tbe field of Sambbur devoured tbe tiger lord (Nabur Khan) 
and his four thousand followers. The son of Ohoramdu the Jab,^ 
now claimed sanctuary with Ajit. Sick of these dissentious, the 
unhappy Mahomed Shah determined to abandon bis crown, and retire 
to Mecca. Bub determined to revenge tbe death of Nahur Khan, 
be prepared a formidable army. He collected [the contingents of] 
the twenty-two SatrapsJ of tbe empire, and placed at their head 
Jey Sing of Amber, Hyder Kooli, Eradut Khan Bungush, &c. In the 
month ofSawun (July), Tarragurh was invested ; Abhye Singmarched 
out and left its defence to Umra Sing. It had held out four months, 
when through the prince of Amber (Jey Sing), Ajit listened to terms, 
which were sworn to on the Koran by tbe nobles of the king; and 
be agreed to surrender Ajm6r. Abhye Sing then accompanied Jey, 
Sing to the camp. It was proposed that in testimony of his 
obedience be should repair to the presence. The prince of Amber 
pledged himself ; but the Fearless [Ahlxye) placed his hand on his 
sword, saying, ^this is my surety 

The heir of Marwar was received by the king with the utmost 
honour; but being possessed of a double portion of that arrogance 
which forms the chief characteristic of his race, (more especially of 
the Bahtore and Ohohan, from which he sprang), his reception nearly 
produced at Dehli a repetition of the scene recorded in the history of 
his^ancestor Umra at Agra. Knowing that his father held the first 
place on the king^s right hand, he considered himself, as his repre- 
sentative, entitled to the same honour ; and little heeding the 
unbending etiquette of the, proudest court in the world, he uncere- 
moniously hustled past all the dignitaries of the state, and had even 
ascended a step of tbe throne, when, checked by one of the nobles, 
Abhye^s hand was on his dagger, and but for the presence of mind 
of the monarch who threw his own chaplet round his neck^^ to 
restrain him, the Divan would have been deluged with blood. * 

We shall now drop the chronicles, and in recordingthe murder of 
Ajit, the foulest crime in the annals of Bajast^han, exemplify the 
mode in which their poetic historians gloss over such events. It was^ 
^igainst Ajit^s will that his son went to coui't, as if he had a present!- 


f the great clans of Amb(5r ; of ’whom more hereafter. 

T Founder of the Bhurtpore state. 

X The jByeesa, or ' twenty-two^ viceroys of India. 
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meat o£ the fate which awaited himjand whichhas been already circum- 
stantially related.* The authors from whose records this narrative 
is chipfly comjjiled, were too polite to suffer such a stigma to appear 
in their chronicles, ' written by desire' and under the eye of the 
parricide, Ajit's successor. The Surya Pralcds merely says, at this 
'' time Ajit went to heaven but affords no indication of the person 
who sent him there. The Baj Boopaca, however, not bold enough 
to avow the mysterious death of his prince, yet too honest altogether 
to pass it over, has left an expressive blank leaf at this part of his 
chronicle, certainly not accidental, as it intervenes between Abhye 
3ing's reception at court, and the incidents following his father’s 
death, which I translate verbatim, as they present an excellent 
picture of the results of a Baipoot potentate’s demise. 

“ Abhye, a second Ajit, was introduced to the Aspati ; his father 
beard the news and I'ejoiced. But this world is a fable, — a lie. 
Time will sooner or later prey on all things. What king, what Raja 
can avoid the path leading to extinction ? The time allotted for our 
sojourn here is predetermined ; prolong it we cannot. The decree 
penned by the hand of the Creator is engraven upon each forehead 
at the hour of birth. Neither addition nor subtraction can be made. 
Fate (honlidrj must be fulfilled. It was the command of Govinda,-\- 
that Ajit (the Avatar of Indra) should obtain immortality, and leave 
bis renown in the world beneath. Ajit, so long a thorn in the side 
of his foe, was removed to Ptirloca.X He kept afloat the faith of 
the Hindu, and sunk the Mooslem in shame. In the face of day, the 
lord of Maroo took the road which leads to Paradise fVaicoontaJ. 
Then dismay seized the city ; each looked with dread in his neigh- 
boui^’s face ashe said, *^ 001 ’ sunhasset!’ Butwhenthedayof Yama-raj^ 
arrives, who can retard it ? Were not the five Pandus enclosed in 
the mansion of Himala ?1| Harchund escaped not the universal 
decree ; nor will gods, men, or reptiles avoid it, not even Vicrama or 
Garna ; all fall before Yama, How then could Ajit hope to escape ? 

" On As&r, the 13th, the dark half of the moon of 1780, seventeen 
hundred warriors of the eight ranks of Maroo, for the last time marched 
before their lord.^ They placed his body in a boat,** and carried him 
to the pyre,ff made of sandal-wood and perfumes, with heaps of 
cotton, oil, and camphor. But this is a subject of grief : how can the 
bard enlarge on such a theme ? The Nazir went to the BawulaX'^ 
and as he pronounced the words ^ Bao siddoe/ the Ohohani queen, 
with sixteen damsels in her suit, came forth : ■“ This day,’ said she. 


* See Yol. I, p. 636. f The sovereign judge of mankind. 

J ‘ The other world j’ lit. ‘ another place.’ § ‘ Lord of hell. 

II Him ‘ ice’ and ala, ‘ an abode.’ 

Both head and feet are uncovered in funeral processions. 

Id est a vehicle formed like a boat, perhaps figurative of the Bail crossing 
the * Voiturna/ or Styx of the Hindu. i -d j 

tt For the mode of conveying princes to their final abode, I refer the iteader 
to a description at YoL I, p. 152, Trans. Eoyal Asiatic Society. 

XX ^'he queen’s palace. 

[Yol. IL] 
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* is one of joy ; my race stall be illustrated ; our lives have passed 
togetber, bow tben can I leave bim ?* * * § 

' Of noble race was tbe Bbattiani queen, a scion (sac^haj of Jessulj 
and daughter of Birjung. Sbe put up a px’ayer to tbe Lord wbo wields 
tbe discus.t ^ With joy I accompany my lord ; that my fealty f satij 
may be accepted, rests witb tbee.'^^ In like manner did tbe Gazelle 
(MirgavatiJ of Derawul,J and tbe Tu^r queen of pure blood, § tbe 
Obaora Rani,j| and ber of Sbekbavati, invoke tbe name of Heri, as 
tbey determined to join tbeir lord. For these six queens death bad 
no terrors j but tbey were tbe aflSanced wives of their lord : tbe 
curtain wives of affection, to tbe number of fifty-eight, determined 
to offer themselves a sacrifice to Agni.T[[ ^ Such another opportunity,^ 
said tbey, ^ can never occur, if we survive our lord ; disease will seize 
and make us a prey in our apartments. Why tben quit tbe society 
of our lord, when at all events we must fall into the bands of Yamd^ 
for whom tbe human race is but a mouthful ? Let us leave tbe iron 
age (Kal-yiiga) behind us.^ Without our lord, even life is death, ^ 
said tbe Bbattiani, as sbe bound tbe beads of Toolsi round ber neck, 
and made tbe iilac witb eai'tb from tbe Ganges. While thus each 
spoke, Nat^boo,theMazir,** thus addressed them: ^Tbis is no* amuse- 
ment ; tbe sandal-wood you now anoint witb is cool : but will your 
resolution abide, when you remove it witb tbe flames of Agni ? 
When this scorches your tender fi'ames, your hearts may fail, and tbe 
desire to recede will disgrace your lord^s memory. Reflect, and 
remain where you are. You have lived like Indrani^W nursed in 
softness amidst flowers and pex'fumes ; tbe winds of heaven never 
offended you, far less tbe flames of fire.*^ But to all bis arguments 
tbey replied : ^ Tbe world we will abandon, but never our loi’d.^ 
They performed tbeir ablutions, decked themselves in their gayest 
attii’e, and for tbe last time made obeisance to tbeir lord in bis car. 
Tbe ministei's, tbe bards, tbe family priests (T?uroliits)^ in turn, 
expostulated witb them. Tbe chief queen (Fdtrdni) Cbobani, 
tbey told to indulge ber affection for her sons, Abhye and Bukbta ; 
to feed the poor, tbe needy, tbe holy, and lead a life of I’eligious 
devotion. The queen replied : ' Koonti, the wife of Pandil, did not 
follow her lord ; sbe lived to see tbe gi*eatness of tbe five hrothersy 
ber sons ; but were ber expectations realized ? This life is a vain 
shadow ; this dwelling one of soxtow ; let us accompany our lord to 
that of fire, and there close it.'^ 

Tbe drum sounded ; tbe funeral train moved on j all invoked 


* This is the lady whom Ajit married in his non-age, tbe mother of the 
parricide, 

t Crisbna. 

J Ancient capital of the Bhattis. 

§ Descended from tbe ancient dynasty of the Hindu kings of Debli. 
il Tribe of the first dynasty of Anhui warra Pat tun. 

% The fire. 

The Nazir (a Mooslem epithet) has the charge of the harem. 
ff The queen of heaven. 
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the name of Eeri.^ Charity was dispensed like falling rain, while 
the countenances of the queens were radiant as the sun. From 
heaven TTmiaf looked down ; in recompense of such devotion she 
promised they should enjoy the society of Ajit in each successive 
transmigration. 'As the smoke, emitted from the house of flame, 
ascended to the sky, the assembled multitudes shouted Ehaman ! 
Khmnan / well done ! well done V The pile flamed like a v'olcano; 
the faithful queens laved their bodies in the flames, as do the celes- 
tials in the lake of Mansunvar,^ They sacrificed their bodies to 
their lord, and illustrated the races whence they sprung. The gods 
above exclaimed, ^ BJmn Ajit! who maintained the faith, 

and overwhelmed the Asuras.^ Savitri, Gori Sarasvati, Gunga, and 
Gomtijl united in doing honour to these faithful queens. Forty-five 
years, three months, and twenty -two days, was the space of A jits 
existence, when he went to inhabit Amrapoora, an immortal abode 

Thus closed the career of one of the most distinguished princes 
who ever pressed the ^ cushion^ of Maroo ; a career as full of incident 
as any life of equal duration. Born amidst the snows of Oabul, 
deprived at his birth of both parents, one from grief, the other by 
suicidal custom; saved from the Herodian cruelty of the king by 
the heroism of his chiefs, nursed amidst the rocks of Aboo or the 
intricacies of the Aravulli until the day of danger passed, he issued 
forth, still an infant, at the head of his brave clans, to redeem the 
inheritance so iniquitously wrested from him. In the history of 
mankind there is nothing* to be found presenting-a more brilliant 
picture of fidelity, than that afforded by the Kahtore clans in their 
devotion to their prince, from his birth until he worked out his own 
and his country's deliverance. It is one of those events which 
throw a gleam of splendour upon the dark picture of feudalism, more 
prolific perhaps in crime than in virtue. That of the Rajpoots, 
indeed, in which consanguinity is stiperadded to the- other reciprocal 
ties which bind a feudal body, wears the more engaging aspect of a 
vast family. How affecting is the simple language of these brave 
men, whilq daily shedding their blood for a prince whom, until he 

^ Heri Orisbna is the mediator and preserver of the Hindu Triad ; his name 
alone is invoked m funeral rites. (See Yol, I, page 4^60.) The following extract 
from Dr. Wilkins’ translation of the Geeta will best disclose his attributes; — 
Crishna speaks : 

‘‘I am the journey of the good ; thecomforter ; the creator; the witness; the 
resting-place ; the asylum ; and the friend. I am generation and dissolution ; 
the place where all things are deposited, and the inexhaustible soul of all 
nature, I am death and immortality ; I am never-failing time ; the preserver, 
whose face is turned on all sides. lam all grasping death; and I am the 
resurrection of those who are about to die.” 
y A name of Doorgn, the Hindu Juno, 
y The sacred lake in Thibet. 

§ JDhun is ‘ riches/ but is here used in the sense of glory ; so that riches and 
glory are synonymous in term with the Hindu, as in practice in the west; the 
one may always command the other, at least that species of it for which nine- 
tenths of mankind contend, and are satisfied with obtaining, 
jj Celestial queens* 

[Von* II.] ^ 111 
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had attained his seventh year, they had never beheld ! " Without 
“ the sight of our lord, bread and water have no flavour.^^ And how 
successfully does the bard pourtray the joy of these stern warriors, 
when he says, " as the lotos expands at the sun-beam, so did the 
“ heart of each Rahtore at the sight of their infant sovereign j they 
“drank his looks even as the pepay a in the month of Asoj sips the 
“ drops of amrita (ambrosia) from the Gliampa” 

The prodigality with which every clan lavished its blood, through 
a space of six-and-twenty years, may in part be learned from the 
chi'ouicle ; and in yet more forcible language from the cenotaphs 
scattered over the country, erected to the wanes of those who fell in 
this religious warfare. Were other testimony required, it is to be 
found in the annals of their neighbours and their conquerors ; while 
the traditional couplets of the bards, familiar to every Rajpoot, 
embalm the memory of the exploits of their forefathers. 

Ajit was a prince of great vigour of mind as well as of frame. 
Valour was his inheritance ; he displayed this hereditary equality at 
the early age of eleven, when he visited his enemy in his capital, 
displaying a courtesy which can only be comprehended by a Rajpoot. 
Amongst the numerous desultory actions, of which many occurred 
every year, there were several in which the whole strength of the 
Rahtores was led by their prince. The battle of Sambhur, in S. 
1765, fought against the Syeds, which ended in an union of interests, 
was one of these ; and, for the rest of Ajit’s life, kept him in close 
contact with the court, where he might have taken the lead had his 
talent for intrigue been commensurate with his boldness. From this 
period until his death, Ajit’s agency was recognized in all the 
intrigues and changes amongstthe occupants of Timoor’s throne, from 
Ferochser to Mahomed. He inherited an invincible hatred to the 
very name of Mooslem, and was not scrupulous regarding the means 
by which he was likely to secure the extirpation of a race so inimical 
to his own. Viewing the manifold reasons for this hatred, we must 
not scrutinize with severity his actions when leagued with the Syeds, 
even in the dreadful catastrophe which overwhelmed Ferochsir, to 
whom he owed the two-fold duty of fealty and consanguinity. 

There is one stain on the memory of Ajit, which, though unnoticed 
in the chronicle, is too well ascertained to be omitted in a summary 
of his character, more especiallyas it illustrates- that of the nation 
and of the times, and shews the loose system which holds 'such 
governments together. The heroic Doorgadas, the preserver of his 
infancy, the instructor of his youth, the guide of his manhood, lived 
to confirm the proverb, “ put not thy faith in princes.^^ He, who by 
repeated instances of exalted self-denial, had refused wealth and 
honours that might have raised himself from his vassal condition to 
an equality with his sovereign, was banished from the land which 
his integrity, wisdom, and valour had preserved. Why, or when, 
Ajit loaded himself with this indelible infamy was not known j the 
fact was incidentally discovered in searching a collection of original 
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newspapers written from the camp of Bahadoor Shah^* in ono 
of which it was stated, that “ Doorgadas was encamped with 
‘'his household retainers on the banks of the Peshola Lake at 
“ Oodipoor, and receiving daily five hundred rupees for his support 
“ from the Rana; who when called on by the king (Bahader Shah) to 
" surrender him, magnanimously refused.” Imagining that Ajit had 
been compelled to this painful sacrifice, which is not noticed in the 
annals, the corppiler mentioned it to a Yati deeply versed in all the 
events and transactions of this state. Aware of the circumstance, 
which is not overlooked by the bards, he immediately repeated the 
couplet composed on the occasion : 

“ Doorgcb, d^s-sd kar-jea 
" Gold, Qangani 

“ Doorga ■was exiled, and Gangani given to a slave.” 

Gangani, on the north bank of the Looni, was the chief town of 
the Kurnote fief, of which clan Doorga was the head. It is now 
attached to the l&iaUsa, or fisc, but whether recently, or ever since 
Doorga, we know not. The Kurnotes still pay the last I'ites to 
their dead at Gangani, where they have their cenotaphs {clielitris). 
Well may we repeat, that the system of feudality is the parent 
of the most brilliant virtues and the darkest crimes ! Here, a 
long life of uninterrupted fidelity could not preserve Doorga 
from the envenomed breath of slander, or the serpent-tooth of 
ingratitude ; and whilst the mind revolts at the crime which left a 
blank leaf in the chronicle, it is involuntarily carried back to an act 
less atrocious, iud.eed, than one which violates the laws of nature, 
but which in diminishing none of our horror for Abhye Sing, yet 
lessens our sympathy for the persecutor of Doorgadas. 

* Discovered by the Author amongst tlie Rana’s archives. 
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CHAPTER X. 


The 'parricidal murder of Ajit^ the cause of the deslrnction of Manoai\--Th 
parricide, Ahhyc Sing, invested as Raja by the €7nperor*s oion hand — Ee 
returns fvm cojirt to Jodpoor, — His reception, — ITe distributes gifts to the 
hards and imcsfs. — The bards of Rajpoofana, — Kurna, the poetic historian of 
Martvar, — Studies requisite fofo7i7i a Bardai. — Ahhye Sing redtices Nagore , — 
Bestows it in appanage iipon his brother Buhhta, — Reduces the hirlnlent 
allodialists. — Commanded to Court, — Mahes a I'onr of his d6mam,Seized hj 
the sinalUpox, — Reaches the court, — liebollioh of the viceroy of Gttzzcrat, and 
of p7nnce Jungali in the Delchan, — Picture of the Mogul court at this iinie , — 
The beera of foroig^i service against the rebels described. — Refused by the 
asse^nhled nobles, — Accepted by the Raht07*e prince. — Se visits AjmertWhiclihe 
garrisons, — Meeting at Pooshhiir with the Raja of Aj^ner, — Plan the destme- 
iion of the em2^*re . — At Mnirta is joined by his brother Bulchi Sing, z-' Reaches 
Jodpoor, — The kh6r, or feudal levies of Marioar, assemble, — Gonsecraiion of 
the guns. — The Meenas carry of the cattle of the train, — Rajpoot contingents 
enumerated. — Abliye reduces the ilfeena sirongdiolds in Sirohi. — The Sirohi 
qyrince submits, and gives a daughter in marriage as a iieace-qfferhig, — The 
Sh'olti coniwge7it joins Ahhye Shig, — Proceeds against Almcdabad, — Suntmoiis 
the viceroy ia surrender, — Rajpoot council of toar. — Bukhta clawis to lead the 
van, — The E alitor e prince spirinkles Ms chiefs xoith saffron-water, — Sirhulhtnd^s 
plan of defence, — JUs guns manned by European's, — His body^gtiard of Ewi'o- 
pean nvusheteers, — l^he stoimi , — Viefo^nj gained by the Rajpoots- — Surrender of 
Sirhullund, — He is sent prisoner to the emperor, — Abliye Sing govern^ 
Gtizzerat, — Rajpoot con^m<7en/fi enumerated , — Gonchtsion of the chronicles, tM 
Rnj Eoopacaa?id SuryaPrakas . — AhMje Sing returns to Jodpoor. — The spoilt 
conveyed from Guzzerat, 

The parricidal murder of Ajlfe is accounted the germ of destruction^ 
Tivliicli, taking root in the social edifice of Marwar, ultimately rent it 
asunder. Bitter has been the fruit of this crime, even unto the 
third and fourth goneration^^ of his unnatural sons, whose issue, 
,l)ut foi^ this crime, '^'v’ould in all human probability have been the 
most potent prince^ in India, able single-handed to have stopped 
Mahratta aggrand/isement. 


It was in 17/^1 (says the bard), Ajit went to heaven. With his 
own hand did t^he emperor Mahomed Shah put the teeka on the fore- 
head of Abh^e Sing, girded him with the sword, bound the tooi^ah 
on his^ placed a dagger set with gems in his girdle, and with 

O aoiis, Noibuts, and Nakarras, and many valuable gifts, invested 
the young pj^>'ince in all the dignities of his father. Even Nagore 

Umra and included in bis sunnud. 
.onouvs that royal favour, he took leave of the court, and 

an equality wit^ paternal dominions. Prom village to village, as he 
his integrity, Jcxlllas was raised on the head.* When 

Ailt loaded , ~~ TT ^ 

fact was inridL ® ^brazen vessel, of household use. A female of each family, 
bese with water, repairs to the house of the head of the village 
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he reached Jodpoor, he distributed gifts to all his chiefs, and to the 
Bardais (bards) and Obaruus, and lands to the family priests (Pu- 
roliits^P 

= A day at the court of the desert king, related in the phraseology 
of the chronicle, would be deemed interesting as a picture of man- 
ners. It would also make the reader more familiar with Kurna, the 
most celebrated bard in the latter days of Rajpoot independence : 
but this must be reseiwed for an equally appropriate vehicle,* and 
we shall at present rest satisfied with a slight sketch of the historian 
of Maroo. 

Carna-Cavyn, or simply Kurna, who traced his descent from the 
last household bard of the last emperor of Oanouj, was at once a 
politician, a waiTior, and a scholar, and in each capacity has left 
ample proofs of his abilities. In the first, he took a distinguished 
part in all the events of the civil wavs; in the second, he was one of 
the few who survived a combat almost without parallel in the annals 
even of Rajpoot chivalry ; and as a scholar, he has left us, in the 
inti’oduction to his work,t the most instructive proof, not only of 
his inheriting the poetic mantle of his fathers, but of the course he 
pursued for the maintenance of its lustre. The bare enumeration of 
the works he had studied evinces that there was no royal road to 
Parnassus for the Rajpoot ' Cavfswar,^j: but that, on the contraiy, 
it was beset with difficulties not a little appalling. The mere no- 
menclature of woxks on gi'ammar and historical epics, which were to 
be mastered ere he could hope for fame, must have often made 
Kurna exclaim, ^^How hard it is to climb the steeps^'^ on which 
from afar he viewed her temple. Those who desire to see, under a 
new aspect, an imperfectly known but interesting family of the 
human X’ace, will be made acquainted with the qualifications of 
our bardic historians, and the particular course of studies which 
fitted Kurna to sit in the gate§ of Jodagir,^^ and add a new book 
to the chronicles of its kings. 

These festivities of the new reign were not of long dui’ation, and 
were succeeded by warlike prepai*ations against Nagore, which^ 


when, being all convened, they proceed in a body to meet tbe pei’sou to whom 
they render honour, singing the suhailecty or * song of joy.’ The presenting 
water is a token of homage and regard, and one which the author has often had 
paid to him, especially in Mdwar, where every village met him in this ^^y* 

^ I hope some day to present a few of the works of the great bard Ohund, 
with a dissertation on the Bardais, and all the ‘sons of song.’ 
t Entitled the ‘ Siirja Prakds,’ of 7,500 stanzas. ^ ^ 

i Gaviswar. or cavi/a^sivara, ' lord of verse,’ from cavija^ ' poesy, and 'iswara, 
nord/ • 

§ The portal of the palace appears to have been the hard s posk Pope gives 
the same position to his historic bards in ‘ the Temple of Eame ; 

Pull in the passage of each spacious gate, ^ 

The sage historians in white garments 5 
Grav’d o’er the seats the form of Time vras found, 

BLis scythe remov’d, and both his pinions bound. 
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’during tlie contentions between Ajib and tlie emperor, bad been 
assigned to tbe descendant o£ tbe ancient princes of Mnndore. 

Wben Ajmer was invested by tbe collective force of tbe empire,* 
Bradnt Kban (Bungusb), collector of tbe Jezeyafy took tbe Bendo 
by tbe ai’m, and seated bim in Nagox'e.f But as soon as tbe Hooli^ 
was past, tbe Avatars of Jowala-mookbf^d were consecrated : goats 
were sacrificed, and tbe blood, with oil and vermilion, was sprinkled 
upon them. Tbe tents were moved out. Heai’ing tbis, Rao Indra 
produced tbe imperial patent, witb tbe personal guarantee of Jey 
Sing of Amber. Abbye beeded not, and invested Nagorej bqt 
Indra left bis honour and bis castle to tbe Fearless, % wbp bestowed 
it on Bukbta bis brother. He received tbe congratulations of Mewar^ 
Jessulmer, Bikaner^ and Ambdr, and returned to bis capital amidst 
tbe rejoicings of bis subjects. Tbis was in S. 1781. 

In S. 1782, be was employed in I'estraining tbe turbuleqt 
Bbomias on tbe western frontiers of bis dominions; when tbe 
Siudils, tbe Deoras, the Balas, tbe Boras, tbe Belecbas, and tbe Sodas 
were compelled to servitude. 

‘^In S. 1783, 'a fii’man of summons arrived, calling tbe prince jio 
attend tbe Presence at Debli. He put it to bis head, assembled all 
bis chiefs, and on bis passage to court made a tour of bis dominions, 
examining bis garrisons, redressing wrongs, and adjusting whatever 
was in disorder. At Purbutsir be was attacked by tbe small-pox : 
tbe nation called on J^ig Rani^^' to shield him from evil. 

In 1 784, tbe prince reached Debli . Kbandowi’an, tbe chief noble 
of the empire, was deputed by the emperor to conduct bim to tbe 
capital; and wben be reached the Presence, bis majesty called him 
close to bis person, exclaiming, ‘ welcome, KlioosTibuhht,\‘\' Maharaja' 
JRajeswar,%% it is long since we met; tbis day makes me happy ; the 
splendour of tbe Aum-kbds is redoubled.'* Wben, be took leave, tbe 
king sent to bis quarters, at Abbyepoor, choice fruits of tbe north, 
fi'agrant oils, and rose-water.” 

In the original, “ by the byeesa^’ the ‘ twenty-Wo,’ meaning the cpjleotive 
fprce of the twenty-two soobahdars, or ‘ satraps of the provinces.’ 

t Oapitation-tax. 

j The poet calls it by its classic appellation, Ndgadoorga, the ‘ castle of the 
serpent.’ 

§ For this festival, see Yol. I, p. 604'. 

11 JojyaZa-inoofcli?,^ the ‘mouth of flame,’ the cannon, -which are thus con- 
secrated before action. They are called avatars, or ‘ incarnations of Jowala- 
mookhi, the Etna of India, at the edge of whose crater the Hindu poet very 
propei’ly places the temple of Joiuali Rani, ‘the terrific’ Rali-md, the Hindu 
Hecate. 

•Jf A&Jiye, the name. of the prince, means ‘fearless,’ from hhye, ‘fear,’ and 
privative prefix. 

Jitg-Rani (I write all these phrases exactly as pronounced in the western 
dialect), Queen of the world.’ tiitla Mata is the common name for tbe goddess 
who presides over this scourge of infancy. 

•ft ‘ Of happy fortune.” 

Maliaraja-Rajaswar, the pompous titje of the kings of Maroo ; ‘ great Eaja, 
lord of Eajas,' 
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The prince of Maroo was placed at tlie head of all the nobility. 
About the end of S. 178-1-5 Sirbullund Kban^s rebellion broke out^ 
which gave ample scope for the valour of the Eahtores and materials 
for the bard, who thus circumstantially relates it : 

The troubles in the Dekhau increased. The Shahzada Jnngali^ 
I’ebelled, and forming an army of sixty thousand men, attacked the 
provincial governors of Mnlwa, Surat, and Ahmedpoor, slaying the 
king s lieutenants, Geei’dhur Buhadoor, Ibrahim Kooli, Koostum Alii, 
and the Mogul Shujait. 

Hearing this, the king appointed Sirbullund Khan to quash the 
rebellion. He marched at the head of fifty thousand men, having a - 
crore of rupees for their subsistence ; but his advanced army of ten 
thousand men being defeated in the first encounter, he entered into 
terms with the rebels, and agreed to a partition of the country/^ 

It was at this time the prince of Marwar begged permission to 
retire to his hereditary dominions. The bard^s description of the 
court, and of the emperor^s distress on this occasion, though prolix, 
deserves insertion; 

The king was seated on his throne, attended by the seventy- 
two grand Omras of the empire, when tidings reached him of 
the revolt of Sirbullund. There was the vizier Kumur-oo-Din 
Khan, ItimM-oo-Doulah, Khaudowran, commander-in-chief, (Meer 
Bnkshee), Shnmsam-oo-Doulah, the Ameer-ool-Omrah, Munsoor 
Alii, Eoshan-oo-Doulah, Toora Baz Khan, the Lord Marcher 
{Seem Ka B^ilcshee) ; Roostum Jung, Afghan Khan, Khwaja Syed- 
oo-Din, commandant of artillery {Meer Ahtsh) ; Saadut Khan,f 
grand chamberlain [JDaroga Klioivas)^ Boorhan-ool-Moolk, Abdool 
Summud Khan, Dellil Khan, Zuffiriah Khan, governor of Lahore, 
Dulail Khan, Meer Jfimla, Khankhanan ; Zuffar Jung, EradutKhan, 
Moorshid Kooli Khan, JaflSer Khan, Aliverdi Khan.J Mozuffur 
Khan, governor of Ajmdr. Such and many more were assembled in 
the Presence. 

It was read aloud that Sirbullund had reduced Guzzerat, and 
proclaimed his own ^ dns^ that he had ground the Kolis to dust; 
that he had vanquished the Mandillas, the Jhalas, the Chaurasimas, 
the Bhagails and the Gohils, and had nearly exterminated the Balas ; 
that Hallar had agreed to pay tribute, and tbat such was the fire of 
this Yavan, that the Bhomias of themselves abandoned their strong- 
holds to seek sanctuary with him whom the ^ seventeen thousand^§ 


^ In none of the Mohammedan histories of this period is it mentioned, that 
there was an imperial prince at the head of the first Mahratta irruption ; 
probably he was a mere tool for the purposes of others. 

t Afterwards Vizier of Oude, a state founded and maintained by consummate 
ti'eason. 

t Nawab of Bengal, another traitor. , , , i » j £ 

§ This number of cities, towns, and villages, constituted the kingdom of 
Guzzerat under its ancient sovereigns. 

[Yol. IL] ^ 
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HOW called sovereign ; that he had set himself up a king in Ahmeda- 
bad, and made a league with the ^ Southron.’ 

The emperor saw, that if this defection was not quelled, all the 
viceroys would declare themselves independent. Already had 
Jugureah Khan in the north, Saadut^Khan in the east, and the 
2[Jete}i Nizam-ool-Moolk in the south, shewn the blackness of their 
designs. The txijfli (verve) of the empire had fled. 

'J'he heera was placed on a golden salver, which the Meer Tojuk 
bore in his extended arms, slowly passing iu front of the nobles 
ranged on either side of the throne, mighty men, at the sight of 
whose faces the rustic would tremble: but in vain he passed both 
lines ; no hand was stretched forth ; some looked awry ; ^ome trem- 
bled j but none cast an eye upon the heera. 

The ^ almighty monarch^ (Picnnestoar Padshah)j who could 
make the beggar an Omra of twelve thousand, and the noble of 
twelve thousand a beggar, was without resource. ^ Wlio,^ said one, 
^ would grasp the forked lightning, let him engage Sirbullund P 
Another exclaimed, ^ who would seize the vessel, and plunge with 
her in the whirlpool, he may contend with Sirbullund.’’ And a third, 
' whoever dare seize the forked tongue of the serpent, let him engage 
Sirbullund.’ The king was troubled ; he gave a sign to the Meer 
Tojuk to return the bee7*a to him. 

The Rahtore prince saw the monarch’s distress, and as he was 
about to leave the aum-khas, he stretclmd forth his hand, and placed 
the heera in his turban, as he said, ' be not cast down, oh king of 
*the world; I will pluck down this Sirbullund:* leafless shall be the 
boughs of his ambition, and his head {sir) the forfeit of his arrogant 
exaltation {hoohmd).^ 

When Abhye Sing grasped the heera, the breasts of the mighty 
were ready to burst with the fuluess of envy, even like the* ripe 
pomegranate, as the king placed the grant of Guzzerat into the 
hands of the Rahtore. The Shah’s heart was rejoiced, as he said, 
^ thus acted your ancestors iu support of the throne ; thus was 
quelled the revolt of Khoorm and Bheemin the time of Jehangir; 
that of the Dekhan settled ; and in like manner do I trust that, by 
you the honour and the throne of Mahomed Shah will be u^Dheld.’ 

Rich gifts, including seven gems of great price,'were bestowed 
upon the Rahtore; the* treasury was unlocked and thirty-one lacs 
of coin were assigned for the troops. The guns were taken from the 
ai'senals, and with tl\e patent of the vice-royalties of Ahmedabad and 
Ajmdr, in the month bf'Asar (1786), Abhye took leave of the king.'”t 
The political arroridissement of Marwar dates from this period ; 
for the rebellion of Sii^ullund was the forerunner of the disintegra- 


^ Sir,* the head/ hoohvfxd,* exalted, high, arrogant.’ I write the name 
Sirhtillxtnd, being the orthography long known. ^ ^ 

f In the original, the emberor is called the Asj^aiiy * lord of swords/ or 
perhaps Aswa'pati, * lord of s\eeds/ 
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tion of tlie empire. It was in June A.D. 1730^ that tlie prince o£ 
Marwav left the court of Dehli. He had a double motive in proceed- 
ing direct to Ajmer^ of which province he was viceroy ; firsts to take 
possession of his strong-hold (the key nob only of Marwar but of 
every state in B.ajpootana) ; and second, to consult with the prince 
of Amb6r on the affairs of that critical conjuncture. What was the 
cause of Jey Sing’s presence at Ajmdr the chronicle says not; but 
from circumstances elsewhere related, it m.ay be conjectured that it 
was for the purpose of celebrating ‘ the rites of the Pitriswara- 
(manes of his ancestors) at Pooshkur. The bard gives a most prolix 
account of the meeting, even to the ’pugtiir, ‘ or foot-clothes’ spread 
for “ the kings of the Hindus” to walk on, " who feasted together, 
" and together plotted the destruction of the empire from which we 
perceive that Hurna, the bard, had a peep behind the curtain. 

Having installed his officers in Ajmer, Abhye Sing proceeded to 
Mairta, when he was met by his brother, Bukht Sing, on which 
occasion the grant of Hagore was bestowed upon the latter. The 
brothers continued their route to the capital, when all the chiefs 
were dismissed to their homes with injunctions to assemble their 
vassals for the ensuing campaign against Sirbulluud. At the 
appointed time, the Teller (feudal array) of Marwar assembled under 
the walls of Jodpoor. The occasion is a delightful one to the bard, who 
revels in all ‘ the pomp and circumstance of war from the initiatory 
ceremony, the moving out the tents, to the consecration of the 
^mighty tubes’ (bahva-ndlj the ' volcanos of the field,’ or, as 'he 
terms them, the ' crocodile-mouths’ (mugur-moohhan,) ‘ emblems of 
Tama,’ which were sprinkled abundantly with the blood of goats 
slain under their muzzles. He desci’ibes each clan as it arrives, 
their steeds, and caparisons. 

Instead, however', of proceeding direct to the main object of the 
war, Abhye Sing took advantage of the immense army thus placed 
under his command, as viceroy of Guzzerat, to wreak his own 
vengeance upon his neighbour, the gallant prince of Sirobi, who, 
trusting to his native strength, had spurned every compromise which 
involved his independence. This resolution he maintained by his 
natural position, strengthened by alliances with the aboriginal races 
who hemmed his little state on all sides, excepting that towards 
Marwar. 

These Meenas, the mountaineers of the Aravulli, had given offence 
to Abhye Sing; for while the prince, between his arrival at Jodpoor 
and the assemblage of the hher, gave himself up to indolence and 
opium, they carried off the whole cattle of the train to the moun- 
tains. When this was reported to Abhye Sing, he coolly said, 

’ Let them go, they knew we were short of forage, and have only 
' taken them to their own pastures in the naountains. ’ Strange to 
say, they did return them, and in excellent condition, as soon as he 
prepared to march. When he heard of this, he observed, Did I not 
' tell you these Meenas were faithful subjects 
evoi. u.] 
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The order to march was now given, when the bard enumerates the 
names and strength of the different Rajpoot princes, whose contin- 
gents formed this array, in which they were only two Mohammedan 
leaders of distinction : — The Haras of Kotah and Booiidf ; the 
Keechies of Gagrowii ; the Gores of Seopoor ; the Oiitchwahas of 
Amber, and [even] the Sodas of the desert, under their respective 
princes or chiefs, were under the command of the Marwar prince. 
His native retainei^s, the united clans of Marwar, formed the right 
wing of the whole army, headed by his brother Bukhta. 

On the 10th Oheit (Sood) S. 1786, Abhye marched from Jodpoor, 
by Bliadrajoon and Malgurli, Sewanoh and Jhalore. Rewarro was 
assaulted ; the swords of the enemy showered, and the Ohampawut 
fell amidst heaps of slain. The Deoras abandoned the hill and fled. 
The trees were levelled to the summit ; a garrison was posted, and 
the array moved on to Possalio. Then, Aboo shook with affright. 
Affliction seized Sirohi ; its prince was in despair when he heard 
Rewarro and Possalio were destroyed.* The Ohohaii preferred 
decking his daughter in the bridal vestments, to arraying his army 
to oppose Abhemal/^ 

Rao Narrain Das, through the intervention of a Rajpoot chieftain^ 
named Myaram, of the Chaora tribe, made overtures to the Rahtore, 
proposing his niece (daughter of Maun Sing his predecessor) in 
marriage. In the midst of strife, ^ the coco-nut,^ with eight choice 
steeds and the price of four elephants, were sent and accepted. 
The drum of battle ceased; the nuptials were solemnized, and in 
the tenth month Ram Sing was born at Jodpoor.^^ The bard 
however, lets us into the secret, and shews that the Rajpoots had 
^ secret articles,^ as well as the more polished diplomacy of Europe; 
for besides the fair Chohani, the Rao consented to pay Pesh-dch^hdni^ 
a ^ concealed tribute/ 

The Deora chiefs united their contingents to the royal army, for 
the subjugation of Sirbullnnd, and the march recommenced by Pah 
hanpoor and Sidpoor, on the Sarasvati. Here they halted, and ^^an 
envoy was despatched to Sirbullnnd, summoning him to suirender 
the imperial equipments, cannons, and stores ; to account for the 
revenues, and to withdraw his gaiunsons from Ahmedabad and all 

* Both these places are famous in the Mewasso, or fastnesses of Sirohi, and 

gave the author, who was intrusted with its political affairs, much trouble. 
Fortunately for the Deora prince, descendant of Bao Narrain Das, the author 
knew their history, and was enabled to discriminate the claims which Jodpoor 
asser^'^ ^verJ' — virtue of such attacks as this ; in short, between the claims 
zxjmer, in the king's lieutenants of Guzzerat. In these 

The political ax J odpoor advanced its pretensions to siczerainte ov er Sirohi, 
for the I’ebellion ot®^ right, he clearly distinguished the claims of the 
their capacities of viceroys of the empire, and argued 
" Sirohi in that character guaranteed none to them, in 

* Sh*, ‘ the head,* hoi, as chiefs of Marwar a distinction which they affected 
Sirhitlliind, being the ortrhich was at length fully recognized and acted on by 

f In the original, the <rohi is maintained in its ancient independence, which 
perhaps Aswapati, ‘ lord cledge must have been inevitably lost. 
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'' proviuce.^^ The reply was laconic and 
dignified ; '^that he himself was king, and his head was with Alime- 
“ dabad.^^ 

A grand council of war was convened in the Rajpoot camp, which 
is described con amove by the bard. The overture and its reception 
were communicated, and the debates and speeches which ensued 
thereon, as to the future course of proceeding, are detailed. The 
bard is, however, satisfied with recording the speeches of ‘ the chiefs 
of the eight grades of Maroo.’ 

“ First spoke the chief of the children of Champa, Koosul, son of 
Hurnat of Ahwa, whose seat is on the right of the throne. Then 
Kunndram of Asope, leader of the Koompawuts, whose place is on 
the left : ' let us, like the Kilkila,* * * § ** dive into the waters of battle.-' 
He was followed by Kesari, tbe Mairfcea Sirmor ; — then by the 
veteran who led the Oodawuts : old and brave, many a battle had 
he seen. Then the chief of Khanwa, who led the clan of Joda, 
protested he would be the first to claim the immortal garland from 
the hand of the Apsaras ;t ^ stain onv garments with saffron, 

and our lances with crimson, and play at ball with this Sirhullund/f 
Futteh the Jaitawut, and Kurnavat Abhi-mal, re-echoed his words* 
All shouted ^battle ^battle*/ while some put on the coloured 
garments, determined to conquer Kuima, the Ohampawut, 

said aloud, 'with sparkling cup the Apsaras will serve us in the. 
mansion of the sun/§ Every clan, every chief, and every bard, 
re-echoed ^ battle V 

Then Bukhta stood up to claim the onset, to lead the van in 
battle against Sirbullund, while his bi'other and pi’ince should await 
the result in his tents. A jar of saffron-water was placed before the 


*The hillcila is the bird we call the kingfisher, 

t'i'be maids of war, the Valley vis of Rajpoot mythology. 

X Another jeti^de-viois ou the name Sirbullund, with whose head (sir) the 
Joda chief proposes to play at ball. 

§ The young chieftain of Saloombra, the first ot the nobles of AWwar, was 
sitting with me, attentively listening as I was translating the war against 
Sirbullund, read by my old tutor. His family possess aii hereditary aversion to 
^‘the cup,” which is under solemn prohibition from some cause which 1 forget; 
and so far did his grandfather carry his antipathy, that a drop falling upon him 
at an entertainment, he out out the coiitarainated part with his dagger,^ Aware 
o£ this, I turned round to the young chief and said ; “Well, Rawnt-ji, would 
you accept the cup from the .hand of the Apsara, or would you refuse the 
7nuimdr (pledge) ?*' “ Certainly I would take it; these are very different cups 
from ours was his reply. “ Then you believe that the heavenly fair carry the 
souls of those who fall in battle to the maiidal of Siiryaf^' “ Who dare doubt 

** it ? When my time comes, I will take that cup a glorious creed for a soldier 1 
He sat for hours listening to my old tutor and friend ; for none of their bards 
expounded like him the hliojuuga (serpentine verse) of the poet. I have rated 
the Rawut for being unable to repeat the genealogy of his house from Chondato 
himself; but the family bard was dead and left no progeny to inherit his 
mantle. This young chief is yet { A.D. 1820) but twenty-two, and promises to be 
better prepared. 
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prince, witli which he sprinkled each chief, who shouted, ’ they would 
people Umrapqoi’.’ 

The bard then describes the steeds of the Rajpoot chivalry, in 
which the Beemrat’halli of the Dekhan takes precedence; he is 
followed by the horses of Dhat and Rardurro in Marwar, and the 
Kattiawav of Saurashtra. 

Sirbullund'’s plans of defence are minutely detailed. A.t each gate 
lie posted two thousand men and five guns, manned by Europeans," 
of whom he had a body of musketeers round his person. The 
cannonade had been kept up three days on both sides, in which the 
son of Sirbullund was killed. At length, Bukhta led the storm, 
when all the otes and awiits performed prodigies of valour. The 
Ghampawut Koosulwas the first to be carried to the "immortal 

abode but though " the sun stood still to see the deeds of the 
" son of Hurnat," we cannot particularize the bard’s catalogue of 
heroes transferred to Suralocaf on this day, when the best blood of 
Eajpootana was shed on the walls of Ahmedabad, Both the princely 
bi’others had their share in the play of swords," and each slew 
more than one leader of note. Umra, who had so often defended 
Ajmdr, slewfive chiefs of the grades of two and three thousand horse. 

"Bight ghuri’ies of the day remained, when Sirbullund fled; but 
Ulyar, the leader of his vanguard, made a desperate resistance, until 
he fell by the hand of Bukht sing. The drum of victory sounded. 
The ISTawab left his ptxnf in the Rincoond.X The would-be-king” 
was wounded ; his elephant shewed the speed of the deer. Four 
thousand four hundred and ninety-three were slain, of whom one 
liundred wei’e Palhi Nuslieens, eight Hati Nuslieens,^ and three 
buudred entitled to the Tazeem on entering the Diwan Aum.|| 

“ One hundred and twenty chieftains of note, with five hundred 
horse, were slain with Abhye Sing, and seven hundred wounded. 

" The next morning, Sirbullund surrendered with all his effects. 
He was escorted towards Agra, his wounded Moguls dying at every 
stage ; but the soul of the ‘Fearless’ was sad at the lossof hiskin.^f 

* ‘ The city of immortality.* 

t The abode of heroes, the Valhalla of the Rajpoot mythology. 

t Rincoond is the 'fountain of battle/ and j9a?wis applied, as we use the word 
water, to the temper or spirit of a sword: a play on swords. 

5 Chiefs entitled to ride in palkis and on elephants. 

[| A long list of names is given, which would only fatigue ‘the reader; but 
amongst them we select a singular one, Nolakh Khan Anglez, ‘Nolakh the 
Englishman.* 

•[f The bard enumerates with the meed of praise each vassal who fell, whether 
Rahtore or of the contingents of the other principalities serving under the 
prince of Marwar. The Champawuts bore the brunt, and lost Kurrun of Tally. 
Eishen Sing of Siiidri, Gordban of Jhalore, andKuliaii. The Koompawuts lost 
also several leaders of clans, as Nursing, Soortan Sing, Pudma, son of Doorjun* 
The Joda tribe lost three leaders, niz., Heatmul, Goman, and Jogidas. The 
brave Mairteas also lost three : Bhom Sing, Koosul Sing, and Golab, son of 
Hatti. The allodial chieftains, the dadoons, the Sonigurras, the Dhonduls, 
and Xbeechies, had many brave men “ carried to Bhanloca/* and even bards 
and purobits were amongst the slain. 
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Ablii-Mal raled over tlie seveufceeu tkousaud towns of Gnzzevafc and 
the nine thousand of Marwar, besides oue thousand elsewhere. ^ The 
princes of Bdur, of Booj, of Pavkur, of Sinde, and of Sirohi, the 
Chalook Ran of Puttehpoor, Jhoojoouooj Jessulmer, Nagore, Donger- 
poor, Bhanswarra, Lunawarra, Hulwad, every morning bowed the 
head to Abhi-Mal. 

"Thus, in the enlightened half of the moon, on the victorious 
tonth^ (S. 1787, A.D. 1 731), the day on which Ramachundra captured 
Lanka, the wai- against Sirbullund, an Omra (lord) of twelve 
thousand, was concluded.'’^t 

Having left a gaiwison of seventeen thousand men for the duties 
of the capital and province, Abhye Sing returned to Jodpoor with 
the spoils of Guzzerat, and there he deposited four crores of rupees, 
and one thousand four hundred guns of all calibres, besides military 
stores of every description. ' With these, in the declining state of the 
empire, the desert king strengthened his forts and garrisons, and 
detei’mined, in the general scramble for dominion, not to neglect his 
own interests. • 


CHAPTER XI. 

Mutual jealousies of the hrothers. — Ahhye Sing dreads the military fame of 
Buhhta. — His •policy. — Promoted by the bard Kuriia, who deserts' Jodpoor for 
Nagore. — Scheme laid by Buhhta to thwart his brother. — Attach of Bihaner by 
Abhye Sing. — Singular conduct of his chiefs, luho afford supplies to the besieged. 
— Buhhta’ s scheme to embroil the Amber Prince with his brother. — His overture 
and advice to attach Jodpoor in the absence of his brother. — Jey Sing of 
Amber. — His reception of this advice, which is discussed a)id rejected in a fill 
council of the nobles of Amber. — -The envoy of Buhhta obtains an audience of 
the Prince of Amber. — Attains his object. — -His insulting letter to Baja Abhye 
Sing. — The latter’s laconic rejily. — Jey Sing calls out the Kh^r, or feudal army 
of Amber. — Obtains foreign allies. — One hundred thousand men muster under 
the walls of his capital. — March to the Marwar frontier. — Abhye Sing raises 
the siege of Bihaner, — Buhhta’s ttrange conduct. — Swearshis Vassals. Marches 
with his personal retainers only to combat the host of Ambdr. Battle oj' 
Gangaria. — Desperate onset of Buhhta Sing, — Destruction of his band. With 
sixty men charges the Aniber Prince, who avoids him. — Eulogy of Buhhta by 
the Amber bards.— Kfurna the bard prevents a third charge.— Buhhta^ distress 
at the loss of his men.— The Bana mediates a peace.— Buhhta loses Ins Melary 
divinity. — Bestored by the Amber Prince. — Death of Abhye Sing. .Anecdotes 
illustrating his character. 

The tranquillity which for a while followed the campaign in 
zerat was of no long duration. The love of ease and opium, whic 


t With this battle the RajiRoopaca and Surya Prdkae terminate. 
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increased wdth the 'years of Abhye Sing^ was disturbed by a pei’- 
petual apprehension of the active courage and military genius of the 
bi*other^ whose appanage of Nagore was too restricted a field for 
his talents and ambition. Bukhta was also aware that his daring 
nature, which obf.Hined him the suffrages, as it would the swords, of 
his turbulent and easily excited conutrymen, rendex'ed him an object 
of distrust, and that without gi'eat circumspection, he would be 
unable to- maintain himself in his iviperinm in iniperio^ the castl^ 
and three hundred and sixty townships of Nagoi'e. He was too 
discreet to support himself by foreign aid, or by fomenting domestic 
strife ; but with the aid of the bard, he adopted a line of policy, the 
relation of which will develope new traits in the Rajpoot character, 
and exemplify its peculiarities. Kurna, after finishing his historical 
chronicle, concluding with the war against Sirbullnnd, abandoned 

the gate of Jodpoor, for that of Nagore.*^^ Like all his tribe, the 
bard was an adept in intrigue, and his sacred character forwarded 
the secret means of executing it. His advice was to embroil their 
common sovereign with the prince of Amber, and an opportunity 
was not long wanting. 

The prince of Bikaner, a junior but independent branch of Marwar, 
had offended his yet nominal suzerain Abhye vSing, who, taking 
advantage of the weakness of their common liege lord the emperor, 
determined to resent the affront, and accordingly invested Blkandr, 
which had sustained a siege of some weeks, when Bukhta determined 
to make its release subserve his designs ; nor could he have chosen 
a better expedient. Although the prince of Marwar had led his 
united vassalage against Bikaner, they were not only lukewarm as 
to the success of their own arms, but, anomalous as it must appear 
in the annals even of feudal warfare, they furnished the besieged with 
the means of defence, who, but for the supplies of opium, -salt, and 
ammunition, would soon have been compelled to surrender. We can 
account for this : Bikaner was of their own kin, a branch of the great 
tree of which S^6ji was the root, and to which they could cling in 
emergency ; in short, Bikaner balanced the power between them- 
selves and their head. 

The scheme being approved, its execution and mode of develop- 
ment to Jey Sing were next canvassed. Touch his pride, said 
Hurna ; tell him the insult to Amber, which your ancestor invested, 
has never been balanced, and that he will never find a time like the- 
present to fling a few shot at Jodpoor.’^ 

Bukhta addressed a letter to Jey Sing, and at the same time sent 
instructions to the envoy of Bikaner at his court how to act. 

The prince of Amber, towards the close of his career, became par- 
tial to ^ the cup / but, aw^are of the follies it involved him in, an edict 
prohibited ull officral intercourse with him while he was under its 
influence. The dii'ect overture of Bukhta was canvassed, and all 
interference between the kindred belligerents was rejected in a full 
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couBcil o£ tlic chiefs of Amber. But the envoy bad a friend in the 
famous Vidyadbur,* the chief civil minister of the state^ through 
whose means he obtained permission to make ‘ a verbal reporfcj stand- 
ing.’ Bikaner/’ he said, “was in peril, and without his aid must 
fall, and that his master did not consider the sovereign of Marwar, 
“ but of Ambdr, as his suzerain.’’ Vanity and wine did the rest. The 
prince took up the pen and wrote to Abyhe Sing, “That they all 
^‘formed one great family ; to forgive Bikaner and raisehis batteries 
and as be took another cup, and curled his moustache, he gave the 
letter to bo folded. “ Mahraja,” said the envoy, “ put in two more 
“ words: ' or, my name is Jey Sing.”’ They were added. The overjoyed 
envoy retired, and in a few minutes the letter was on transit to its 
destination by the swnftest camel of the desert. Scarcely had the 
envoy retired, when the chief of Bbansko, the Mentor of Jey Sing, 
entered. He was told of the letter, which “ would vex his Sagga/^f 
The old chief remonstrated ; he said, unless you intend to extin- 
guish the Cutebwabas, recall this letter.’’ Messenger after messenger 
was .sent, but the envoy knew his duty. At the dinner hour, all the 
chiefs had assembled at the (Ruso7’a) banquet-hall, when the spokes- 
man of the vassalage, old Deep Sing, in reply to the communication 
of his sovereign, told him he had done a cruel and wanton act, and 
that they must all suffer for his imprudence. 

The reply, a laconic defiance, was brought back with like celerity ; 
it was opened and read by Jey Sing to his chiefs : By what right 
do you dictate to me, or interfere between me and my servants ? If 
“ your name is ‘ the Lion of Victory’ (Jey Sing), mine is ' the Lion 
“without Fear’ (Abhye Sing).”J 

The ancient chief. Deep Sing, said : “ I told you how it would be ; 
but there is no retreat, and our business is to collect our friends .” 
The Kher, or ‘ levy* on masse/ was proclaimed ! Every Cutchwaha 
was commanded to repair to the great standard planted outside the 
capital. The home-clans came pouring in, and aid was obtained from 
the Haras of Boondi, the Jadoons of Kerowli, the Seesodias of Shah- 
poora, the Kheechies, and the Jats, until one hundred thousand men 
were formed beneath the castle of Ambdi*. This formidable array 
proceeded, march after march, until they reached Gangwani, a village 
on the frontier of Marwar. Here they encamped, and, with all due 
courtesy, awaited the arrival of the ‘ Feai’less Lion.’ 

They were not long in suspense. Mortally offended at such wanton 
interference, which compelled him to relinquish his object on the very 


* Vidjadhur was a Brahmin of Bengal, a scholar and man of science. The 
plan of the modern city of Ambdr, named Jeipoor, was his : a city as regular as . 
Darmstadt. He was also the joint compiler of the celebrated genealogical 
-tables which appear in the first Volume of this work. 

t <S'ay^a is a term denoting a connexion by marriage. ct j- 

I write the names as pronounced, and as familiar to the readers of Indian 
history. Jya, in Sanscrit, is ‘victory,’ A’huliyet ‘fearless.’ 
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eve of attainment, Abhye Sing raised his batteries from besieging 
Bikaner and rapidly advanced to the encounter. 

Bukhta now took alarm. He had not calculated the length to 
which his inti’igues would involve his country ; he had sought but 
to embroil the border princes, but had kindled a national warfare. 
Still his fears were less for the disco vezy of his plot, than for the 
honour of Marwar, about to be assailed by such odds. He repaired 
to his brother and liege lord, and implored him not to raise the 
siege j declaring that he alone, with the vassals of Nagore, would 
receive the BxigteaJs^ battle, and, by God^s blessing, would give a 
good account of him. Abhye Sing, not averse to see his brother 
punished for his conduct, though detex*mined to leave him to the 
brunt of the battle, rejected with scorn the intriguing preposition. 

^^The Nalcarra sounded the assembly for the chivalry of Nagore. 
Bukhta took post on the balcony over the Dehli gate, with two 
brazen vessels ; in the one was an infusion of opium, in the other 
saffron-water. To each Rajpoot as he entered he presented opium, 
and made the impress of his right hand on his heart with the 
saffron-water. Having in this manner enrolled eight thousand 
Rajpoots, sworn to die with him, he determined to select the most 
resolute ; and marching to the edge of an extensive field of luxuriant 
Indian com (bajra), he halted his band, and thus addressed them : 
Let none follow me who is not prepared for victory or death : if 
them be any amongst you who desire to return, let them do so in 
God^s name/^ As he spoke, he resumed the march through the 
luxuriant fields, that it might not be seen who retired. More than 
five thousand remained, and with these he moved on to the combat. 

The Ambdr prince awaited them at Gungwani : soon as the hostile 
lines approached, Bukhta gave the word, and, in one dense mass, his 
gallant legion charged with lance and sword the deepened lines of 
Amber, carrying destruction at every pass. He passed through and 
through this host ; bub when he pulled up in the reai', only sixty of 
his band remained round his person. At this moment, the chief of 
Gujsingpoora, head of all his vassals, hinted there was a jungle in 
the rear: ^^and what is therein front^^ said the intrepid Rahtore, 
" that we should nob try the road we came and as he espied the 
paiicliranga, or five-coloured flag, which denoted the head quarters 
of Amber, the word again was given. The cautious Khoomhanij" 
advised his prince to avoid the charge : with some difficulty he was 
made to leave the field, and as a salvo bo his honour, by a flank 
movement towards Kundailah north, that it might not be said he 
turned his back on his foe. As he retreated, he exclaimed, seventeen 
battles have I witnessed, but till this day never one decided by the 
^^sword.^^ Thus, after a life of success, the wisest, or at least the 
most learned and most powerful prince of Rajwarra, incurred the 

^ Bugfca is ‘a devotee:’ the term is heie applied reproachfully to Joy Singr 
on account of tiis very religious habits. 
fTho clan of the Bbansko chief. 
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disgrace of leaving the field in the face of a handful of men^ 
strengtheiiingtheadage that one Eahtore equalled tenCutchwahas/' 
Jey Singes own bards could not refrain from awarding the meed 
of valour to their foes, and composed the following stanzas on the 
occasion : Is it the .battle ciy of Cali, or the war-shout of Hano- 
wanta^ or the hissing of Schesnag, or the denunciation of Kapilis- 
war ? Is it the incarnation of Nursing, or the darting beam of 
" Surya ? or the death-glance of the Dakuni ?* * * § or that from the 
central orb of Trinetra ?t Who could support the flames from this 
volcano of steel, when Bukhta^s sword became the sickle of time 

But for Kurna the bard, one of the few remaining about his person, 
Bukhta would a third time have plunged into the ranks of the foe; 
nor was it till the host of Amber had left the field, that he was 
aware of the extent of his loss.J Then, strange inconsistency ! the 
man, who but a few minutes before bad aflfronted death in every 
shape, when he beheld the paucity of survivors, sat down and wept 
like an infant. Still it was more the weakness of ambition than 
humanity ; for, never imagining that his brother would fail to 
support him, he thought destruction had overtaken Marwar; nor 
was it until his brother joined and assured him he had left him all 
the honour of the day, that he recovered his port. Then he curled 
his whiskers, and swore an oath, that he would yet di’ag the 
^ Bhuggnt^ from his castle of Ambdr.'^^ 

Jey Sing, though he paid dear for his message, gained his point, 
the relief of Bikaner ; and the Rana of Oodipoor mediated to prevent 
the quarrel going further, which was the less difficult since both 
parties had gained their ends, though Jey Sing obtained his by the 
loss of a battle. 

It is related that the tutelary deity of Bukht Sing fell into the 
hands of the Amber prince, who carried home the sole trophy he 
could boast, married the Eahtore deity to a female divinity of Amb^r, 
and returned him with , his compliments to Bukhta. Such were 
the * courteous usages of Rajpoot chivalry. The triple alliance 
of the chief Rajpoot princes followed this battle, cemented by the 
union of the rival houses to daughters of Mewar. There they met, 
attended by their vassalage, and, in the nuptial festivities and the 
^ cup,'' forgot this bitter strife, while enmity and even national 
jealousy were banished by general courtesy. Such is the Rajpoot, 
who can be judged after no known standard : he stands alone in the 
moral history of man.§ 

This is the last conspicuous act of Abhye Sing’s life on record. He 

* The witch of India is termed Dahunt. ^ 

t ^ title of Siva, god of destruction, the ‘ three-eyed/ « u j 

t Though the bard does not state, it is to be supposed, that the mam body 
came up and caused this movement. ^ p Tir 

§ This singular piece of Rajpoot history, in the annals of is con- 

firmed by every particular in the “ one hundred and nine acts of the Great J ey 
Sing of Ambdr. The foe does ample justice to Bahtore valour. 

[VoL. n.] ISx 
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died in S. 1806 (A.D. 1750), at Jodpoon His courage, which may 
be termed ferocious, was tempered only by his excessiTO indolence, 
regarding which they have preserved many amusing anecdotes ; one 
of these will display the exact character of the man. The chronicle 
says : When Ajit went to marry the Chohani, he found two lions 
in his path — the one asleep, the other awake. The interpretation 
of the woguni (augur) was, that the Chohani would bear him two 
sons; that one would be a ^ooti khan (sluggard), the other an active 
soldier/^ Could the augur have revealed that they would imbrue 
their hands in a father^s blood, he might have averted the ruin of his 
country, which dates from this black deed. 

The Rahtores profess a great contempt forHhe Outchwahas as 
soldiers; andAbhye Singes was not lessened for their prince, because 
he happened to be father-in-law to the prince of Ambdr, whom he 
used to mortify, even in the Presence,^^ with such sarcasm as, Tou 
are called a Cutchwa, or properly Guswa^ from the GiMsaj and your 
sword will cut as deep as one of its blades alluding to the grass 
thus called. Irritated, yet fearing to reply, he formed a plan to 
humble his arrogance in his only vulnerable point, the depreciation 
of his personal strength. While it was the boast of Jey Sing to 
mingle the exact sciences of Europe with the more ancient of India, 
Abhye^s ambition was to be deemed the first swordsman of Rajwarra. 
The scientific prince of Amber gave his cue to Kirparam, the pay- 
master-general, a favourite with the king, from his skill at chess, and 
who had often the honour of playing with him while all the nobles 
were standing. Kix’param praised the Rahtore princess dexterity in 
smiting off a buffaloes head; on which the king called out, ^^Rajeswar, 
I have heard much of your skill with the sword/^ — Yes, Huzrit, 
I can use it on an occasion/^ A huge animal was brought into the 
^ area, fed in the luxuriant pastures of Heriana. The court crowded out 
to see the Rahtore exhibit; bub when he beheld the enormous bulk, 
he turned to the king and begged permission to retire to his post, 
the imperial guard-room, to refresh himself. Taking a double dose 
of opium, he returned, his eyes glaring with rage at the trick played 
upon him, and as he approached the buffalo, they fell upon Jey Sing, 
who had procured this monster with a view to foil him. The Amb5r 
chief saw that mischief was brewing, and whispered his majesty not 
to approach too near his son-in-law. Grasping his sword in both 
hands, Abhye^\gave the blow with such force that the buffaloes head 
dropped upo^his knees,^^ and the Raja was thrown upon his back. 
All was well ; but, as the chronicle says, the king never asked the 
^^Raja to decollate another buffalo/^ 

It was during the reign of Abhye Sing, that Nadir )Shah invaded 
India; but the summons to the Rajpoot princes, to put forth their 
' sti'ength in support of the tottering thi'one of Timoor, was received 
with indifference. Not a chief of note led his myrmidons - to the 
plains of Kurnal ; and Dehli was invested, plundered, and its monarch 
dethroned, without exciting a sigh. Such was their apathy in the 
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cause, when the imbecility of Mahommed Shah succeeded to the 
inheritance of Arungzeb, that with their own hands these puppets o£ 
despotism sapped the foundations of the empire. 

Unfortunately for Rajpootana, the demoralization of her princes 
prevented their turning to advantage this depression of the empire, 
in whose follies and crimes they participated. 

With the foul and monstrous murder of the Raja Ajit (A.D. 1750) 
commenced those bloody scenes which disgrace the annals of Marwar ; 
yet even in the history of her crimes there are acts of redeeming 
virtue, which raises a sentiment of regret that the lustre of the one 
should be tarnished by the pi’esence of the other. They serve, 
however, to illustrate that great moral truth, that in every stage of 
civilization, crime will work out its own punishment ; and grievously 
has the parricidal murder of Ajit been visited on his race and country. 
We shall see it acting as a blight on that magnificent tree, which, 
transplanted from tbe native soil of the Granges, took root and 
flourished amidst the arid sands of the desert, affording a goodly 
shade for a daring race, who acquired fresh victories with poverty — ■ 
we shall see its luxuriance checked, and its numerous and widely- 
spread branches, as if scorclied by the lightnings of heaven, wither 
and decay ; and they must utterly perish, unless a scion, from the 
uncontaminated stem of Edur,* be grafted upon it : then it may 
revivej and be yet made to yield more vigorous fruit. 


■ CHAPTER XII. 

Ila7ii Sing succeeds. — His invpetuositg of temper. — His uncle, Bulchia Smg, absents 
himself from tlierite of inauguration. — Sends his nurse as 'proxy. — Construed by 
■Itam Sing as an instilt. — He resentsi, andresumssihe fief of Jhalore. — Confidant 
of Ram Sing. — The latter insidts the chief of the Ghampnwuts,who withdratas 
from the court. — His intervieio tvith the chief bard. — J oins Bulehta Sing. — The 
chief bard gives his suffrage to Bulthia. — Civil tear. — Bottle of Mnirta. — Ram 
Sing defeated. — Bulcht Sing assumesthe sovereignty. — The Bagri chieftaingirds 
him with the sword. — Fidelity of the Piirohii to the ex-prince, Ram Sing. — He 
proceeds to the Behhan to obtain aid of the 2IahraUa.s. — P oeiical correspondence 
betvjeen Rajah Bulthia and the Purohit. — Qualities, mental and personal, of 
Bulchta.—The Uahrattas threatenMarwar.—All theclansuniteroundBuhhta.— 
He advances to give battle. — Refused by the Maht attas. — He tahespost at the pass 
of Ajmer. — Poisoned by the gueen of Amber. — Biihhta’s character. Reflections on 
the Rajpoot character. — Contrasted with that of the European nobles in the darh 
ages — Judgment of the hards on crimes. — Improvised stanza on the princes of 
Jodpoor and Amber. — Anathema of the Sati, wife of Ajit. Its fulfilment. 
Opinions of the Rajpoot of such inspirations. 

Ram-Sinq succeeded at that dangerous age, when pai^nntal control is 
most requh’ed to restrain the turbulence of passion. Exactly twenty 


* The Heir of Bdur is heir presumptive to the gadi of Marwar. 
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3 ^ears had elapsed since the nuptials at Sirohi^ when Hymen extin- 
guished the torch of discord^ and his mother was the bearer of the 
olive branch to Abhye Sing, to save her house from destruction. 
The Rajpoot, who attaches everything to pedigree, has a right to 
lay an interdict on the union of the race of Agnij^ with the already 
too fiery blood of the Rahtore. Ram Sing inherited the arrogance 
of his father, with all the impetuosity of the Ohohans ; and the 
exhibition of these qualities was simultaneous with his coronation. 
Wo are not told why his uncle, Bukht Sing, ahsented.himself from 
the ceremony of his princess and nephew^s installation, when the 
wliole kin and clans of Marco assembled to ratify their allegiance by 
their presence. As the first in blood and rank, it was his duty to' 
make the first mai’k of inauguration on the forehead of his prince. 
The proxy he chose on the* occasion was his dha4, or ^ nurse, ^ a 
personage of no small importance in those countries. Whether by 
such a representative the haughty warrior meant to insinuate that 
his nephew should yet he in leading strings, the chronicle affords us 
no hint ; bub it reprehends Ram Singes conduct to this venerable 
personage, whom, instead of treating,^ according to usage, with the 
same respect as his mothei', he asked, ^^if his uncle took him for an 
ape, that he sent an old hag to present him with the teelca and 
instantly despatched an express desiring the surrender of Jhalore. 
Ere his passion had time to cool, he commanded his tents to be 
moved out, that he might chastise the insult to his dignity. Despis- 
ing the sobex' wisdom of the counsellors of the state, he had given 
his confidence to one of the lowest gi’ade of these hereditary oflScers, 
by name Umiah, the nalcarchiyf a man headstrong like himself. 
The old. chief of the Ohampawuts, on hearing of this act of madness, 
repaired to the castle to remonstrate ; but scarcely had he taken his 
seat before the prince assailed him with ridicule, desiring to see 
his frightful face as seldom as possible.^^ ^^Toung man,’^ exclaimed 
the indignant chief, as with violence he dashed his shield reversed 
upon' the carpet, you have given mortal offence to a Eahtore, who 
can turn Marwar upside down as easily as that shield/ With eyes 
darting defiance, he rose and left the Presence, and collecting his 
retainers, marched to MoondMavar. This was the residence of the 
Fdt’^Bardai) or ‘ chief bard,^ the lineal descendant of the Barud 
Roera, who left Oanouj with Sdoji. The esteem in which his sacred 
office was held may be appreciated by his estate, which equalled that 
of the first noble, being one lac of rupees, (£10,000) of revenue. 

The politic Bukhta, hearing of the advance of the chief noble of 
Maroo on the border of his tei'ritory, left Nagore, and though it was 
midnight, advanced to welcome him. The old chief was asleep ; 
Bukhta forbade his being disturbed, and placed himself quietly 
beside his pallet. As he opened his eyes, he called as usual for his 

^ The Deora of Sirohi is a branch of the Chohans, oneof the four AgnictdctSf 
. It race sprung from fire. See Vol. I, 

f The person who summons the nobles by beat of the state iiaJcan^ay or 
* great kettle* drum/ 
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pipe {hooM), wlion the afcteudunfc poiuting to tlie prince, the old 
chief scrambled up. Sleep hud cooled his rage, and the full force of 
his position rushed upon him; but seeing there was now no retreat, 
that the llubicon was crossed, " Well, there is iny head,^' said he; 
" now it is yours.'” The bard, who was present at the interview, was 
sounded by being requested to bring tlio chiePs wife and family from 
Ahwa to Nagore ; and he gave his assent in a raauner characteristic 
of his profession : “ farewell to the gate of dodpoor,” alluding to the 
station of the bard. The prince immediately replied, " there was no 
“ difference between the gate of Jodpoor and Nagore; and that while 
" he h.ad a cake of f/u/m, he would divide it with the bard.” 

Ram Sing did not allow his uncle much time to collect a force ; 
and the first encounter w'as at Khoyrlie. Six actions rapidly fol- 
lowed ; the last was at Loouawas, on the plains of Mairta, with 
immense loss of life on both sides. This sanguinary battle has been 
already related,* in which Ram Sing was defeated, and forced to seek 
safety in flight; when Jodpoor was surrendered, and Bnkhta invested 
■with the Il<ijl{lac and sword by the bands of the Jaibawut chief of 
Bagri, whose descendants contitme to enjoy this distinction, with 
the title of Jfananr ca bar Keivdr, ‘ the bar to the portal of Mavwar.^ 

With the possession of (he seat of Government, and the support 
of a great majority of the clans, Bnkht Sing felt secure against all 
attempts of his nephew' to regain his lost power. But although his 
populai'it}'- with his warlike kindred secured their suffrages for his 
maintenance of the throne which the sword had gained him, there 
were other opinions w’hich Bnkht Sing was too politic to overlook. 
The adhesion of the hereditary offlcors of the state, especially those 
personal to the sovereign, is requisite to cloak tho crime of usurpa- 
tion, in w’liich light only, whatever tho extent of provocation, 
Bukhta^s conduct could bo regarded. The military premier, as well 
as the higher civil authorities, were won to his cause, and of those 
whose sacred office might seem to sanctify the crime, the chief bard 
had alread}' changed his post for tho gate of Nagore.'’^ But there 
was one faithful servant, who, in the general defection, overlooked 
the follies of his prince, in liis adherence to the abstract rules of 
fidelity ; and who, while his master Eouud refuge at Jeipoor, repaired 
to the Dekhan to obtain tho aid of the Mahrabtas, the mercenai’ies of 
Rajpootana. Jaggo was the name of this person; his office, that of 
Pw'ohtt, the ghostly adviser of his prince aud tutor to his children. 
Bukhta, at once desirous to obtain bis suffrage, and to arrest the 
calamity of foreign invasion, sent a couplet in his own hand to the 
Purohit ; 

“ The flower, Oh bee, whose aroma regaled yon, has been assailed 

by the blast ; not a leaf of the I’ose-tvee is left ; why longer cling. to 
“ the thorns ?” 

The reply was in character : In this hope does the bee cling to 


» See Vol 1, p. 639, et seq. 
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the denuded rose-tree ; that spring may I’eturn, and fresh flowers 

bud forth 

Bukhta, to his honour, approved the fidelity which rejected his 
overtures. 

There was a joyousness of soul about Bukhta which, united to an 
intrepidity and a liberality alike unbounded, made him the very 
model of a Eajpoot. To these qualifications were superadded a 
majestic mien and Herculean frame, with a mind versed in all the 
literature of his country, besides poetic talent of no mean order ; and 
but for that one damning crime, he would have been handed down 
to posterity as one of the noblest princes Eajwarra ever knew. 
These qualities not only rivetted the attachment of the household 
clans, but secured the respect of all his exterior relations* so that 
when the envoy of the expatriated prince obtained Sindians aid for 
the restoration of Earn Sing, ^the popularity of Bukhta formed an 
army which appalled the Southron,'^ who found arrayed against 
. him all the choice swoi'ds of Eajwarra, The whole allodial power of 
the desert, the sons of Sedji^*^ of every rank, rose to oppose this 
first attempt of the Mahx’attas to interfere in their national quarrels, 
and led by Bukhta in person, advanced to meet Madaji,^the PateL 
But the Mahratta, whose object was plunder rather than glory, satis- 
fied that he had little chance of either, refused to measure his lance 
{birclii) with the sang and sirohi'\ of the Eajpoot. 

Poison effected what the sword could not accomplish, Bukhta 
^determined to remain encamped in that vulnerable point of access to 
^ his dominions, the passes near Ajmer. Hither, the Rahtore queen 
of MadhuSing, prince of Ainb6r, repaired to compliment her relative, 
and to her was entrusted the task of removing the enemy of her 
nephew. Earn Sing, The mode in which the deed was effected, as 
well as the last moments of the heroic but criminal Bukhta, have 
been already related.^ He died in S. 1809 (A.D. 1753), leaving a 
disputed succession, and all the horrors of impending civil strife, to 
his son, Beejy Sing. 

During his three years of sovereignty, Bukhta had found both 
time and resources to strengthen and embellish the strong-holds of 
Marwar. He completed the fortifications of the capital, and greatly 
added to the palace of Joda, from the spoils of Ahmedahad. He 
retaliated the injuries on the intolerant Islamite, and threw down 
his shrines and his mosques in his own fief of Nagore, and with the 
wi’ecks restored the edifices of ancient days. It was Bukhta also 
who prohibited, under pain of death, the Islamite^s call to prayer 
throughout his dominions, and the order remains to this day 

* That beautiful simile of Ossian, or of Macpberson, borrowed from the 
canticles of the Royal Bard of Jerusalem, will be brought to mind in the reply 
of the Purohit—*' I was a lovely tree in thy presence, Oscar, with all my 
branches around me; ” &c. 

t Sang is a lance about ten feet long, covered with plates of iron about four 
feet above the spike. The sirohi is the sword made at the city, whence its 
name, and famous for its temper, J See Vol. I, p. 643. 
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xinrevoked in Mavwar. Had lie been spared a few years to direct 
the storm then accnmulafcing, which transferred power from the 
hanghty^ Tatar of Dehli to the peasant soldier of the Kistna, the 
probability was eminently in favour of the Rajpoots resuming their 
ancient rights throughout India. Every principality had the same 
motive for union in one common cause, the destruction of a power 
inimical to their welfare : but crimes, moral and political, rendered 
an opportunity, such as never occurred in their history, unavailing 
for their emancipation from temporal and spiritual oppression. 

We will here pause, and anticipating the just horror of the reader, 
at finding crime follow crime — one murder punished by another — 
prevent his consigning all the Rajpoot dynasties to infamy, because 
such foul stains appear in one part of their annals. Let him cast 
his eyes over the page of western history ; and commencing with the 
period of Seoji^s emigration in the eleventh century, when the curtain 
of darkness was withdrawn from Europe, as it was simultaneously 
closing upon the Rajpoot, coutx’ast their respective moral charac- 
teristics. The Rajpoot chieftain was imbued with all the kindred 
virtues of the western cavalier, and far his superior in mental 
attainments. There is no period on record when these Hindu princes 
could not have signed their names to a charter ; many of them 
could have drawn it np, and even invested it, if required, in a poetic 
' garb ; and although this consideration perhaps enhances, rather 
than palliates, crime, what are the instances in these states, we may 
ask, compared to the wholesale atrocities of the ' Middle Ages^ of 
Europe ? 

The reader would also be wrong if he leaped to the conclusion, 
that the bardic chronicler passed no judgment on the princely 
criminal. His empoisoned stanzas^'^ (visiva sloca) ^ transmitted' to 
posterity By the mouth of the peasant and the prince, attest the 
reverse. One couplet has been recorded, stigmatizing Bakhta for 
the murder of his father ; there is another of the chief bard, improvised 
while his prince Abhye Sing, and Jey Sing of Amber, were passing 
the period devoted to religious rites at the sacred lake of Poshkur. 
These ceremonies never stood in the way of festivity ; and one 
evening, while these princes and their vassals were in the height of 
merriment, the bard was desired to contribute to it by some extempo- 
raneous effusion. He rose, and vocifei'ated in the ears of the horror- 
struck assembly the following quatrain : 

Jod'poor, aiir AmhSr, 

Doono tliap ooflidp ; 

Koormd mdrd deekro, 

“ Kamdlinj mard hd/p^ 

[The princes of] Jodpoorand Amber can dethrone the enthroned. 
But the Kooi'ma* slew his son ; the Eamd^hujf murdered his father. ^ 

^ Koo^raa or Cuicliiva (the tribe o£ the princes of Ambdr)j slew his son, Sct> 
Sing. 

Koxixd^lviij^ it xmisb be remembered, is a titular appellation of the Bah tore 
kings, lYbich they brought from Oanouj. 

[VOL. II.] 
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The words o£ the poetic seer sank into the minds of his hearers, 
and passed from mouth to moufch. They were probably the severest 
vengeance either prince experienced in this worlds and will continue 
to circulate down to the latest posterity. It was the effusion of the 
same undaunted Kurna, who led the charge with his prince against 
the troops of Amber. 

We have also the anathema of the prophetic Satiy wife of Ajit, 
who, as she mounted the pyre with her murdered lord, pronounced 
that terrific sentence to the ears of the patriotic Rajpoot : May the 
bones of the murderer be consumed out of Maroo In the value 
they attach to the fulfilment of the prophecy, we have a commentary 
on the supernatui’al power attached to these self-devoted victims. 
The I’ecord of the last moments of Bakhta, in the dialogue with his 
doctor, f is a scene of the highest dramatic and moral interest 3 and, 
if further comment were required, demonstrates the operations of 
the hell within, as well as the abhorrence the Rajpoot entertains for 
such crimes. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

Accession ofBeejijSing, — Receives at Mairtathe liomageofhis Ghie/s, — Proceedsto 
the capital, — The ex-prince Ram Sing forms a treaty with the Mahraiias and ilie 
Cutcliwalias, — Junction of the Gou federates, — Beejy Sing assembles the on 

the plains of Mairta, — Sttmmonedto surrender the gadf. — His reply, — Bailie . — 
Beejy Sing defeated. — Destruction of the Raliiore Cuirassiers. — Ruse de guerre. -- 
Beejy Sing left alone. — His flight. — JHulogies ofiJieBard. — Fortresses surrender to 
Ram Sing. — Assassination ofthelfahratta commander. — Compensation for the 
mtirder. — Ajmer su7'rendered, — Tribute or Choufc’h established.— Mahraiias 
ahandonthe cause of RamSing. — Qoupletcoinmemorative of this event. — Cenotaph 
toJeyAppa. — Ram Sing dies — His character. — Anarchy reigns in JHorwar,— The 
Rahiore oligarch y. — Lows of adoption in th e case of Polmrn fief. — In sohnce of its 
Chief to its Prince, who entertains mercenaries. — This innovation accelerates ilie 
decay of feudalprinciples. — The Raja plans the diminution of the Aristocracy . — 
„ The Nobles confederate.— Gordhan Kheecltie. — His advice to the Prince . — 
Humiliating treaty behveenthe Rnjaand his vassals, — Mercenarie.^ disband ed.— 
Death of the Prince's guru or priest. — His prophetic wo 7 'ds. — Kerea-cnrma or 
funeral rites, made the expedient to entrap the chiefs, loho are condemned to death' 
— Intrepid conduct of Devi Sing of Polmrn. — His last ivords.— Reflections on 
their defective system of government , — Sacrifice of the law of primogeniture. — lU 
conseguences. — Suhliul Sing arms to avenge liis father^ s death , — Is 'slain. — Povjcr 
of the nobles checlced. — They are led against the robbers of the dese7't. — Amerhoie 
seized from Sinde, — Godivar tahen from Metoar. — Marioar and Jeipoor unite 
against the Mahrnitas^ tvlioare defeated at Tonga. — DeBoignefs first appearance 
— Ajmh' recovered by the Rahiores, — Battles of Painn and Mairta. — Ajmer 
surrenders. — Suicide of the governor, — Beejy Sing's concubine adopts Maun Sing. 
— Her insolence alienates the Arabics, %vJio plan the deposal of the Raja. — Murder 
of the concubine. — Beejy Sing dies. 

Beejt Sing, then in his twentieth year, succeeded his father, Bakhta. 
His accession was ackuowledged'not only by the Emperor, but by 


See Yol. I, p. 613. 


t See Yol. I, p. 612. 
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alltlie princes around liini, and he was inaugurated at the frontier 
town of hlarote, when proceeding to Mairta, where he passed the 
period of mahm or mourning. Hither the independent branches of ' 
his family, of Bikandr, Kishengurh, and Roopnagurh, came simul- 
taneously with' their condolence and congratulations. Thence he 
advanced to the capital, and concluded the rites on death and acces- 
sion with gifts and charities which gratified all expectations. 

The death of his uncle afforded the ex-prince. Ram Sing, the 
chance of redeeming his birthright ; and in conjunction with the 
prince of Amb6r, he concluded a treaty* with the Mahrattas, the 
stipulations of which were sworn to by their leaders. The 

Southrons'-’ advanced by Kotah and Jeipoor, where Ram Sing, with 
his personal adherents and a strong auxiliary band of Amber, united 
their forces, and they proceeded to the object in view, the dethrone- 
ment of Beejy Sing. 

Beejy Sing was prepared for the storm, and led his native chivalry 
to the plains of Mairta, where, animated with one impulse, a deter- 
mination to repel foreign intei’ference, they awaited the Mahrattas, 
to decide the rival claims to the throne of the desert. The bard 
delights to enumerate the clans who mustei’ed all their strength ; 
and makes particular allusion to the allodial Fattawids, who were 
foremost on this occasion . From Poshkur, where the combined army 
halted, a summons was sent to Beejy Sing “ to surrender the gadi of 
‘^Maroo.” It was read in full convention and answered with shouts 
of “Battle! Battle!’-’ ^‘Whoisthis Happa,f thusto scare us, when,- 
“ were the firmament to fall, our heads would be pillars of support 
.“to preserve you?” Such is the hyperbole of the Rajpoot when 
excited, nor does his action fall far short of it. The numerical odds 
were immense against the Rahtores; but they little esteemed the 
Outchwahas, and their courage had very different aliment to sustain 
it, from the mercenai-y Southron. The encounter was of the most 
desperate description, and the bard deals out a full measure of 
justice to all. 

Two accidents occurred during the battle, each sufficient to turn 
victory from the standard of Beejy Sing, on the very point of frui- 
tion, One has elsewhere been I'elatedjJ namely, the destruction of 
the ^^Sillehposhians,” or cuirassiers, the chosen cohort of the Rah tores, 
when returning from a successful chai'ge, who were mistaken for the 
foe, and mowed down with discharges of grape-shot. This error, at 
a moment when the courage of the Mahrattas was wavering, might 

•*’'This treaty is termed hnlcU, or bid paira, ^trpng deed.’ Tim nanms of 

the chiefs -who signed it -were Jaukoji Sindia, Santoji Bolia, Dan to Patel, Baiia 
Borteo, Atto-Jeswunt Rne, Knno, and Jewa, Jadoons ] Jee-wa Po-war, P^oop 
and Sutwa, Sindia Mnlji, Tantia Oheetoo, Eaghu Pagia, Ghosnha Jadoon, 
Moolla Yar Alii, Peeroz Khan ; all gi’eat leaders amongst the Southrons or that 
day. 

t The A , to the Eajpoot of the north-west, is as great a Shibboleth as to the 
Cockney .- — thnsylppn. becomes Happci. 

t See Vol. I, p. 644. 
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hare been retrieved, notwithstanding the superstitious converted tbe 
disaster into an omen of evil, Sindia had actually prepared to quit 
the field, when another turn of the wheel decided the event in his 
favour: the circumstance exhibits forcibly the versatile character of 
the Rajpoot. 

The Raja of Eashengurh had deprived his relative of Roopnagurh 
of his estates j both were junior branches of Marwar, but held direct 
from the emperor. Sawuut Sing, chieftain of Roopnagurh, either from 
constitutional indifference or old age, retired to the sanctuary of 
Vindrabuu on the Jumna, and, before the shrine of the Hindu Apollo, 
poured forth his gratitude for his escape from Hell,^^ in the loss of 
his little kingdom. But it was in vain he attempted to inspire 
young Sirdar with the like contempt of , mundane glory ; to his 
- exhortations the youth replied, It is well for you, Sire,* who have 
enjoyed life, to resign its sweets so tranquilly ; but I am yet a 
stranger to them.^^ Taking advantage of the times, he determined 
to seek a stronger auxiliary for the recovery of his rights than the 
poetic homilies of Jydeva. Accordingly, he joined the envoy of Ram 
Sing, and returned with the Mahratta army, on whose successful 
operations his hope of reconquering his patrimony rested. It was at 
that moment of doubt, that Appa, the Mahratta commander, thus 
addressed young Sirdar : ^^Tour stai', young man, is united to Ram 
Singes, which fortune does not favour; what more is to he done 
before we move off Inexperienced as he was, Sirdar knew his 
countrymen, and their vacillation when touched by superstition; 
and he obtained permission to try a ruse, as a last resort. He des- 
patched a horseman of his own clan to the division which pressed 
them most, who, coming up to the Mainole minister, as if of his own 
party, asked what they wei’e fighting for, as Beejy Sing lay dead, 
killed by a cannon-shot in another part of the field Like the 
ephemeral tribe of diplomacy, tbe Mainote saw his sun was set. He 
left the field, followed by the panic-struck clans, amongst whom the 
report circulated like wild-fire. Though accustomed to these stra~ 
tagems, with which their annals teem, the Rajpoots are never on 
their guard against them; not a man inquired into the truth of the 
report, and Beejy Sing, — who, deeming himself in the very career 
of victory, was coolly performing his devotions amidst the clash of 
swords, — was left almost alone, even without attendants or horses. 

^ The lord of Marwar, who, on that morning, commanded the lives of 
one hundred thousWd Rajpoots, was indebted for his safety to the 
mean conveyance oi a cart and pair of oxen.-j* 

Every clan had tci erect tablets for the loss of their best warriors; . 
and as in their civil wars each strove to be foremost in d evotioHi 

^ Bau'p^ji, \ 

t The anecdote is related in Vob T, p. 646. The BeeJj/ VuJds states that thft 
prince rewaided the pea'sant with five hundred beegas of land in perpetiiitrt 
f whnchL his descendants eiijoj, saddled with the s^rjaiiiei'ie of ** cuids and 

'^bajra cakes,'' m remenSbrance of the fare the' JAt provided for his prince 
on that emeigency. 5 
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^mosfc o£ tlie cHeftains of note were amongst the slain.* The bard 
metes out a fair measure of justice to their auxiliaries^ especially the 
Suktawuts^ of Mewar, whose swords were unsheathed in the cause 
, of the son-in-law of their prince. Nor is the lance of the Southron 
* passed over without eulogy^ to praise which^ indeed, is to extol 
'-themselves. 

^With the loss of this battle and the dispersion of the Eahtores, 
the strong-holds rapidly fell. The cause of Earn Sing was triumph- 
ing, and the Mahrattas were spreading over the land of Maroo, when 
foul assassination checked their progress. f But the death of Jey 
' Appa, which converted his hordes from auxiliaries to principals in 
the contest, called aloud for vengeance, that was only to be appeased 
by the cession of Ajmdr, and a fixed triennial tribute on all the lands 
of Maroo, both feudal and fiscal. This arrangement being made, the 
"Mahrattas displayed the virtue common to such mercenary allies : 
they abandoned Earn Sing to his ^evil star/ and took possession of 
this strong-hold, which, placed in the very heart of Eajast^hau, per- 
petuated their influence over its princes. 

With this gem, thus rudely torn from her diadem, the indepen- 
dence of Marwar from that hour has been insecure. She has strug- 
^gled on, indeed, through a century of invasions, rebellions, and 
crimes, all originating, like the blank leaf in her annals, from the 
murder of Ajit. In the words of the Doric stanza of the hostile 
>bards' 0 n this memorable chastisement, 

Edd glmnna din do si 
Hdppd lodld liel 
Blidgd tin-6 hu-pati 
Mdl Ica^ddnd 

Eor many a day will they remember the time [liel) of Appa, 
when the three sovereigns fled, abandoning their goods and trea- 
sures alluding to the princes of Marwar, Bikaner, and Kishen- 
gurh, who pai'took in the disasters and disgrace of that day. 

The youthful heir of Eoopnagurh claimed, as he justly might, the 
victory to himself; and going up to Appa to congratulate him, said^ 
in the metaphorical language of his country, You see I sowed 


^ * Rae^Sing, chief of the Koompawuts, the second noble in rank of Marvrar ; 
Lall Sing, head of the Seesawuts, with the leader of the Keetawuts, are 
especially singled out as sealing their fidelity with their blood ; but all the oUs 
and axouts of the country come in for a share of glory, 

^ fThis occurrence has been related in the Personal Narrative, YoL I, p. 64?^ 
bnt it is'Wiore amply narrated in the chronicle, the Beejy VtdaSs from which I 
am now compiling. In this it is said that Jey Appa, during the siege, having 
fallen sick, the Eahtore priuce sent his own physician, Soorajmul, to attend 
him; that the doctor at first refused the mission, saying, ‘‘ You may tell me to 
^ poison him; and I will not obey On the contrary/^ said his prince, let your 
skni cure in two days what would take you four, and I shall favour you ; but 
what was far more strange, Appa objected not, took the medicines of the oea, 
and recovered. 
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miistard^seed in my hand as I stood comparing the prompt success 
of his stratagem to the rapid vegetation of the seed/ But Sirdar 
“was a young man of no ordinary promise; for when Sindia^ in 
gratitude^ offeredimmediately to put himinpossession of Boopnagurb, 
he answered, No that would be a retrograde movement/^ and told 
him to act for his master Ram Sing, whose success would best 

insure his own.^^ But when ti’eachery had done its worst on Jey 
Aj^pa, suspicion, which fell on every Rajpoot in the Mahratta camp, 
spared not Sirdar : swords were drawn in every quarter, and even 
the messengers of peace, the envoys, were everywhere assailed, and 
amongst those who fell ere the tumult could be appeased, was Rawut 
Kobeer Sing, the premier noble of Mcwar, then ambassador from the 
Eana with the Mahi’attas.* With his last breath, Jey Appa protected 
and exonerated Sirdar, and enjoined that his pledge of restoration 
to his patrimony should be redeemed. The body of this distinguished 
commander was biarned at the Taos-sir^ or ^ Peacock pool,^ where a 
cenotaph was erected, and in the care which the descendants even of 
his enemies pay to it, we have a test of the merits of both victor 
and vanquished. 

This was the last of twenty-two battles, in which Ram Sing was 
prodigal of his life for the recovery of his honours. The adversity 
of his later days had softened the asperity of his temper, and made 
his early faults be forgotten, though too late for his benefit. He died 
in exile at Jeipoor, in A.D. 1778. His person was gigantic ; his 
demeanour affable and courteous; and he was generous to a fault. 
His understanding was excellent and well-cultivated,buthis capricious 
temperament, to which he gave vent with an unbridled vehemence, 
disgusted the high-minded nobles of Maroo, and involved him in 
exile and misery till his death. It is universally admitted that, 
both in exterior and accomplishments, not even the great Ajit could 
compare with Ram Sing, and witchcraft, at the instigation of the 
chieftain of Asope, is assigned to account for his fits of insanity, 
which might be better attributed to the early and immoderate use 
of opium. But in spite of his errors, the fearless courage he displayed, 
again^ all odds, kept some of the most valiant of the clans constant 
to his f^’tunes, especially the brave Mairteas, under the heroic Shere 
Sing of K^ah, whose deeds can never be obliterated from the recol- 
lections of\the Rahtoi^e. Not the least ardent of his adherents was 
^the allodial bjhief Roop Sing, of the almost forgotten clan, Pattawut ; 
who held out^ Pilodi against all attempts, and who, whenprovisions 
failed, with hiVx noble associates, slew and ate their camels. Tb© 
theme is a favoU^rite one for the Kamrea minstrel of Maroo, who 
sings the fidelity c^f Roopa and his band to the notes of his rhehdbj 
to their ever attentive descendants. 


I have many origin al^s^utograph letters of this distinguished Rajpoot on the 
transactions of this perio&i; Jor at was he who negotiated the treaty between 
Raja ATadhu Sing, of* Jeipoor, t\S?e * nephew of M^war,’ and the Mahrattas. At 
this time, his object was to indu^' ^^7 Appa to raise the siege of Nagore. 
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Wo may sum up the character o£ Ram Sing in the wovds of the 
bard, ns ho contrasts him with his rival. ‘‘ Fortune never attended 

the .stirrup of Beejy Sing, who never gained a battle, though at the 
“ head of a hundred thousand men ; but Ram Sing, by his valour 

and conduct, gained victories with a handful.^’ 

The death of Ram Sing was no panacea to the griefs of IMarwar 
or of its prince. The Mahratbas, who had now obtained a poinf- 
d’apind in Rajwarra, continued to foster disputes which tended to 
their advantage, or when opportunity offered, to scour the country 
ill search of pay or plunder. Beejy Sing, young and inexperienced, 
was left without vcsoiu-cos ; ruinous wavs and yet more ruinous 
negotiations had dissipated the hoards of wealth accumulated by 
his predecessors. The crown-lands were uncultivated, the tenantry 
dispersed ; and commerce had diminished, owing to insecurity and 
the licentious habits of the nobles, who everywhere established 
their own imposts, and occasionally de.spoiled entire caravans. 
While the competitor for the throne was yet living, the Raja was 
compelled to shut his eyes on these inroads upon his proper power, 
which reduced him to insignificance even in his own palace. 

The aristocracy in JIarwar has always possessed more power than 
ill any of the sister principalities around. The cause may be traced 
to their first sottloracut in the desert ; and it has been kept in action 
by the peculiarities of their condition, especially in that protracted 
struggle for the rights of the minor .‘‘tjit, against the despotism of 
the empire. Thei’e was another cause, which, at the present junctiu’e, 
had a very unfortunate infiuonce on the increase of this pi’cpon- 
derance, and which arose out of the laws of adoption. 

The fief of Pokurn, the most poworful- (although a junior) brauch 
of the Champawut clan, adopted a son of Raja Ajit as their chief-j 
his name was Devi Sing. The idght of adoption, as has been already 
explained, rests with the widow of the deceased and the elders of the 
clan. Why they exorcised it as they did on this occasion does not 
appear j but not improbably at the suggestion of the dying chief, who 
wished to seehi.s sovereign's large family provided foi', having no sons 
of his own : or, the immediate claimants may not have possessed the 
qualities necessary to lead aclanof lllax’oo. Although the monient such 
adoption takes place, wlien “ the turban of the late incumbent 
“ encii’cled the new lord of Pokurn," he ought to forget ho had any 
other father than him he succeeded, 3*et wo can easily imagine that, in 
the present case, his propinquity to the throne, which under other 
circumstances he might soon have forgotten, was continually forced 
upon his recollection by the contentions of his parricidal brothers 
and their offspi’ing for the ‘ cushion' of Marwar. It exemplifies 
another feature in Rajpoot institutions, which cub off this son 
(guiltless of all participation in the treason) from succession, because 
he was identified with the feudality ; while the issue of another, and 
junior brother, at the same period adopted into the independent 
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liouse of Edar,"^ were lieirs presumptive toMarwar; nay, must 
supply it with a ruler on failure of heirs, though they should have 
but one son and bo compelled to adopt in his rootn.f 

'J^hc Ohampawuts determined to maintain their influence over the 
sovereign and the country; and Devi Sing leagued with Ahwaaud 
the other branches of this clan to the exclusion of all competitors. 
They formed of their own body a guard of honour for the person of 
the prince, one half remaining on duty in the castle, the other half 
being in the town below. While the Raja would lament the dis- 
tracted state of his country, the inroads of the Hill tribes, and the 
depredations of his own chiefs, Ddvi Sing of Pokurn would reply, 
^vhj^ trouble yourself about Manvai-? it is in the sheath of my 
dagger/^ The young prince used to nnburthen his griefs to ‘his 
foster-brother Jaggo, aman of caution and experience, which quali- 
ties he instilled into his sovereign. By dissimulation, and an appa- 
rent acquiescence in theii* plans, he not only eluded suspicion, but, 
availing himself of their natural indolence of character, at length 
obtained leave not only to entertain some men of Sinde as guai’ds for 
the town, but to provide supplies for their subsistence : the first 
approximation towards a standing mercenary force, till then unknown 
in their annals. We do not mean that the Rajpoot princes never 
emplo^^ed anj^^ other than their own feudal clans ; they had foreign 
Rajpoots in their pay, but still on the same tenure, holding lands for 
service; but never till this period had they soldiers entertained on 
monthly stipend. These hired bands were entirely composed of 
infantry, having a slight knowledge of European tactics, the supe- 
riorit}^ of which, even over their high-minded cavaliers, they had so 
severely experienced in their encounters with the Mahrattas. The 
same causes had operated on the courts of Oodipoor and Jeipoor to 
induce them to adopt the like expedient; to which, more than to 
the’ universal demoralization which followed the breaking Up of the 
empire, may be attributed the rapid decay of feudal principles 
tliroughbut Rajpootana. These guards were composed either of 
PoorbeaJ Rajpoots, Sindies, Arabs, or Rohillas. TJiey received their 
orders direct from the prince, through the civil officers of the state, 
by whom they were entrusted with the execution of all duties of 
importance or despatch.. Thus they soon formed a complete barrier 
between the prince and his vassals, and consequently became objects- 
of jealousy aud of strife. In like manner did all the other states 
make approaches towards a standing ai'my ; and though the motive 
in all cases was the same, to curb, or even to extinguish, the strength 
of the feudal chiefs, it has failed throughout, except in the solitary 
instance of Kotah, where twenty well disciplined battalions,-and a 
hundred pieces of artillery, are maintained cliiefly from the feudal 
sequestrations. 

Ifc will be remeinbered that Edur was conquered by a brother of >Se6jis. 
t We shall explain this by a cutting of the genealogical tree j it may be found 
useful should we be called on to arbitrate in these matters. 

J Foorheas, * men of the east/ as the Miigrabies are ‘ of the west/ 
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To return : the Dhabhae, having thus secured a band of seven 
^ hundred meu^ and obtained an aid (which we may term smtage) 
from the chiefs for their maintenance^ gradually transferred them 
from their duties above to the gates of the castle. Somewhat 
released from the thraldom of faction^ the Haja coucerted with his 
foster-brother and the Ddwan, Futteh Ohund^ the means of restor- 
ing prosperity and order. So destitute was the prince of resources, 
that the Dbabhae had recourse to threats of suicide to obtain 
50,000 rupees from his mother, acquired as the nurse {dime) of his 
sovereign ; and so drained was the country of horses, that he was 
compelled to transport his cavaliers (who were too proud to walk) 
on cars to Nagoi’e. There, under the pretence of curbing the 
hill tribes, he formed an army, and dismounting the guns from the 
walls of the town, marched an ill-quipped force against the border- 
mountaineers, and being successful, he attacked on his return 
the castle of Seel-Bnkri. This was deemed a sufEicient indication of 
his views ; the whole feudality of Maroo took alarm, and united for 
mutual safety at Birsilpoor, twenty miles east of the capital. 


There was a foreign Rajpoot, whose valoui', fidelity, and conduct 
has excited the notice and regard of Bukhb Sing, who, in his dying 
hour, recommended him to the service of his son. To Gordhun, the 
Keechie, a name of no small note in the subsequent history of this 
reign, did the young Raja apply in order to restrain his chiefs from 
revolt. In the true spirit of Rajpoot sentiment, he advised his prince 
to confide in their honour, and, unattended, to seek and remonstrate 
with them, while he went before to secure him a good reception. At 
day-break, Gordhun was in the camp of the confederates ; he told 
them that their prince, confiding in their loyalty, was advancing to 
join them, and besought them to march out to receive him. ‘Deaf, 
however, to entreaty and to remonstrance, not a man would stii', and 
the prince reached the camp uninvited and unwelcomed. Decision 
and confidence are essential in all transactions with a Rajpoot. 
Gordhun remained not a moment in delibei'ation, but instantly carried 
his master dmoct to the tent of the Ahwa chief, the premier noble of 
Marwav. Here the whole body congregated, and silence was broken 
by the prince, who demanded why his chiefs had abandoned him ? 


Mahraja,^’ replied the Ohampawut, our bodies have but one 

pinnacle; were there a second, it should be at your disposal/^ ^ A 
tedious discussion ensued: doubts of the future, recriminations 
respecting the past ; till wearied and exhausted, the prince demanded 
Vo know the conditions on which they would return to their alle- 
' giance, when the following articles were submitted : 

. 1st, — To break up the force of the Dhabhae; 

2d. —To surrender to their keeping the records of fiefs (pu-fid- 
hnhye) j 

3d. — That the court should be transferred from the citadel to the 


town, 
[Yoi. 11.3 
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There was no a.lfcoriiative but the renewal of civil strife or 
compliance j and the- first article, which was a sine qua non, the 
disbanding of the obnoxious guards, that anomalous appendage to 
a Rajpoot prince’s pci’son, was carried into immediate execution. 
Neither in the first nor last stipulation could the prince feel surprize 
or displeasure ; but the second sapped the very foundation of his 
rule, by depriving the crown of its dearest prerogative, the power of 
dispensing favour. This shallow reconciliation being efiTectecl, the 
malcontent nobles dispersed, some to their estates, and the 
Ohondawut oligarchy to the capital with their prince, in the hofie of 
resuming their former influence over him and the country. 

Thus things I'einained, when Atmaram, the q'Ar'd or ‘'ghostly 
comforter,’ ofBeejy Sing, fell sick, and as he sedulously attended him, 
the dying priest would tell him to be of good cheer, for when he 
departed, he “ would take all his troubles with him.” He soon died, 
and his words, which were deeined prophetic, were intei’preted by 
the Dhabhae, The Raja feigned immoderate grief for the loss of his 
spiritual friend, and in order to testify his veneration, an ordinance 
was issued commanding that the hcreacarma, or ‘ rites for the dead,^ 
should be pei-formed in the castle, while the queens, on pretence of 
paying their last duty to his remains, descended, carrying with them 
the guards and retainers as their escort. It was an occasion on 
which suspicion, even if awake, could not act, and the chiefs ascended 
to join in the funereal rites to the saint. As they mounted the steps 
cut out of the rock which wound round the hill of Joda, the mind of 
Devi Sing suddenly misgave him, and he exclaimed, that “the day 
“was unlucky but it passed off with the flatteringremark, “youare 
“the pillar of Maroo ; who dare even look at you?” They paced 
slowly through the various baiTiei’s, until they reached the alarum 
gate,^ It was shut! ^‘Treachery!” exclaimed the chief of Ah wa, as 
he drew his sword, and the work of death commenced. Several were 
slain ; the rest were overpowered. Their captivity was a sufiicient 
presage of their fate ; but, like true Rajpoots, when the Dhabhae told 
them they were to die, their last request was, “tjiat their souls 
“ might be set at liberty by the sword, not by the uusanctified ball of 
“ the mercenary.” The chronicle does not say whether this wish was 
gratified, when the three great leaders of the Champawuts, with Jaet 
Singof Ahwa; Ddvi Singof Pokurn ; the lord of Hursola ; Chuttur 
Sing, chief of the Koompawuts ; Kdsuri Sing of Ohandraiu ; the heir 
of Neemaj ; and the chief of Raus, then the principal fief of the 
Oodawuts, met their fate. The last hour of Devi Sing was marked 
with a distinguished peculiarity. Being of the royal line of Maroo, 
they would not spill his blood, but sent him his death-warrant in a 
jar of opium. On receiving it, and his prince’s command to make 
his own departure from life, “ What !” said the noble spirit, as they 

* Theaw/caj-a dnuoaza, where the grand kettle-drum is stationed, to give the 
alarm or summons to the chieftains to repair to the Presence, To this gate 
Raja iMaiiu advanced to meet the Author, then the representative of the 
Go veruor- General of India. 
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presented the jar, shall Devi Sing take his imul (opiate) out of an 
earthen vessel ? Let his gold cup be brought, and it shall be wel- 
come.'^' This last rain distinction being denied, he dashed out his 
brains against the avails of his prison. Before he thus enfranchised 
his proud spirit, some ungenerous mind, repeating his onm vaunt 
demanded, where was then the sheath of the dagger which held the 
fortunes of Mavwar V’ In Subbula^s girdle at Pokurna,^^ was 
the laconic reply of the undaunted Chondawut. 

This was a tremendous sacrifice tor the maintenance of authority, 
of men who had often emptied their veins in defence of their country. 
Bub even ultra patriotism, when opposed to foreign aggression, can 
pi’ove no palliative to treason or mitigate its award, when, availing 
themselves of the diminished power of the prince, an arrogant and 
imperious oligarchy presumes to enthral their sovereign. It is the 
mode in Avhich vengeance was executed, at which the mind recoils, 
and which with other instances appears to justify the imputation of ^ 
perfidy, amongst the traits of Bajpoot character. But if we look 
deeply into it, we shall find reason to distrust such conclusion. The 
Rajpoot abhors, in the abstract, both perfidy and treason ; but the 
elements of the society in which he lives and acts, unfoi'tunately too 
often prompt the necessity of sacrificing principles to preservation : 
but this proceeds from their faulty political constitution ; it is 
neither inculcated in their moral code, nor congenial to their moral 
habits. 

The perpetual stxulggle between the aristocracy and the sorereigu*, 
which is an evil inherent in all feudal associations, was greatly 
aggravated in Mar war, as well as in Mewar, bv' the sacrifice of that 
corner-stone even of constitutional monarchy, the rights of primo^* 
geniture. But in each case the deviation from custom was a volun- 
tary sac;i*ifice of the respective heirs-apparent to the* caprices of 
parental dotage. In no other country in the world couldi that 
article of the Christian, decalogue, Honour thy father and thy 

mother,"*' be, better illustrated than in Rajpootana, where, if we 
have had to record two horrid examples of deviation from, we have 
also exhibited splendid proofs of, filial devotion, in Ghonda of Mdwar; 
and Champa oi Marwar, who resigned the rods"" they were born to 
^ield ; and served, when they should have swayed, to gi'atify their 
fathers" love for the fruit of their old age. These are< instances of 
self-denial hardly to be credited ; from such disinterested acts, their 
successors cl aimed' an importance which, though natural, was totally 
unforeseen, and which the extent of compensation contributed to 
foster. They asserted the right, as hereditary premiers of the state, 
to be the advisers, or rather the tutors, of their sovereigns, more 
especially in non-age, and in allusion to this surrender of their birth- 
right, arrogantly applied the well-known adage, Pat ca malih Ttiyn 
hoj Pafca mcdih ooa^ ^He is sovereign of the state,‘ but I^ am the 
master of the throne and insisted on the privilege of being con- 
sulted on every gift of land, and putting their autograph symbol to 

[VOL. II.] 
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tlie deed or grant.* 'Fbose pretensions demanded tlie constant 
exertions of the sovereign to resist them ; for this purpose, he excited 
the rivalry of the less powerful members of the federated vassalage, 
and thus formed a kind of balance of power, which the monarch, if 
skilful, could always turn to account. But not even the jealousies thus 
introduced would have so depx'eciated the regal influence in Marwar, 
nor even the more I’ecent adoption of a son of the crown into the 
powerful fief of Pokurna, had not the parricidal sons of A] it degraded 
the thi'one in the eyes of their haughty and always „ overreaching 
vassals, who, in the civil strife which followed, were alternately in 
favour or disgrace, as they adhered to or opposed the successful 
claimant for power. To this foul blot, every evil which has since 
overtaken this high-minded race maybe traced, as well as the extir- 
pation of that principle of devoted obedience which, in the anterior 
portion of these annals, has been so signally recorded. To this hour 
it has perpetuated dissensions between the crown and the oligai'chy, 
leading to deposal and violence to the princes, or sequestration, 
banishment, and death to the nobles. To break the bonds of this 
tutelage. Ram Singes intemperance lost him the crown, which sat 
uneasy on the head of his successoi*, who had no other mode of 
escape but by the severity which lias been related. But though it 
freed him for a time, the words of the dying chief of Pokurna con- 
tinued to ring in his ears ; and the dagger left in the girdle of his 

son^^ disturbed the dreams of his rest throughout a long life of 
vicissitudes, poisoning the source of enjoyment until death itself 
was a relief. 

The nuncupatory testament of the Champawut was transmitted 
across the desert to his son at Pokurna, and the rapidity of its trans- 
mission was only equalled by the alacrity of Subbula, who at the head 
of his vassals issued forth to execute the vengeance thus bequeathed. 
First, he attempted to burn and pillage the mercantile town of Pally ; 
— foiled in which, he proceeded to another wealthy city' of the 
fisc, Bilwara on the Looni ; but here ^terminated both his life and 
his revenge. As he led the escalade, he received two balls, ’which 
hurled him back amongst his kinsmen, and his ashes next morning 
blanched the sandy bed of the Looni. 

For a time, the feudal interest was restrained, anarchy was allayed, 
commerce again flourished, and genei’al prosperity revived : 
use the words of the chronicle, the subject enjoyed tranquillity, 

and the tiger and the lamb drank from the same fountain.-^^ Beejy 
Sing took the best means to secure the fidelity of his chiefs, by find- 
ing them occupation. He carried his arras against the desultory 
hordes of the desert, the Kbosas and S^hraes, which involved him in 
contests with the nominal sovereign of Sinde, and ended in the con- 
quest of Amerkote, the key to the valley of the Indus, and which is 
now the, most remote possession of Marwar. He also curtailed the 
territories of Jessulmir, on his north-west frontier. But more im- 


* See Vol. I, p, 686. 
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portaufc than all was the addition of the rich province of Godwar 
from the Rana of Mdwar. This tract, which nearly equals in value 
the whole fiscal domain of Maroo, was wrested from the ancient 
princes of Mundore, prior to the Rahtores, and had been in the pos- 
session of the Seesodias for nearly five centuries, when civil dissen- 
sion made the Rana place it for security under the protection of 
Raja Beejy Sing ; since which it has been lost to Mewar. 

Marwar had enjoyed several years of peace, when the rapid strides 
made by the Mahrattas towards universal rapine, if not conquest, 
compelled the Rajpoots once more to form an union for the defence 
of their political existence. Pertiip Sing, a prince of energy and 
enterprize, was now on the gadi of Amber. In S. 1843 (A.D, 1787), 
he sent an ambassador to Beejy Sing, proposing a league against the 
common foe, and volunteering to lead in person their conjoined 
forces against them. The battle of Tonga ensued, in which Rahtore 
valour shone forth in all its glory. Despising discipline, they charged 
through the dense battalions of DeBoigne, sabring his artillery-men 
at their guns, and compelling Sindia to abandon not only the field, 
but all his conquests for a time.* Beejy Sing, by this victory, 
redeemed the castle of Ajmer, and declared his tributary alliance 
null and void.^ But the genius of Sindia, and the talents of De 
Boigne, soon recovered this loss ; and in four years the Mahratta 
marched with a force such as Indian wai’fare was stranger to, to 
redeem that day’s disgrace. In S. 184<7 (A.D. 1791), the murderous 
battles of Patun and Mairta took .place, in which Rajpoot courage 
was heroically but fruitlessly displayed against European tactics 
and unlimited resources, and where neither intrigue nor treason was 
wanting. The result was the imposition of a contribution of sixty 
lacs of rupees, or £600,000 ; and as so much could not be drained 
from the country, goods and chattels were everywhere distrained, 
and hostages given for the balance. 

Ajmer, which had revolted on the short-lived triumph of Tonga, 
was once more surrendered, and lost for ever to Marwar. When 
invested by DeBoigne, the faithfnl goveimor, Dumraj, placed in the 
dilemma of a disgraceful surrender, or disobedience to his prince’s 
summons, swallowed diamond-powder. ” Tell the Raja,” said this..* 
faithful servant, “ thus only could I testify my obedience ; and over 
“miy dead body alone could a Southron enter Ajmer.”t 

The paramount influence which the morals and manners of a 
court exert upon a nation, is everywhere admitted. In constitu- 
tional governments, there is a barrier even to court influence and cor- 

* See Vol. I, p. 650, for the details of this battle. . 

■f Dumraj was not a Rajpoot, but of the Singiui tribe, one of the civil onicers; 
though it is a curious and little-known fact, that almost all the meroanfale 
tribes of Western India are of Rajpoot origin, and sank the name and promssion. 
of arms when they became proselytes to Jainism, in the reign of Raja Rheem 
Pramar. The Gbeetore inscription (see Vol. T, p. 740, and note 
name of this prince. He was ancescor of Raja Maun, whose date b. 770, (A.i/. 
714), allows us to place this grand conversion prior to A.D. 650. 
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ruptioH, in tlie vast portion of wealtli and wortli whicli cannot be 
engulphed in their vortex. But in^ these petty sovereignties, no 
such, check is found, and the tone of virtue and action is given from 
the throne. The laws of semi-barbarous nations, which admit of 
licentious concubinage, has ever been peculiar to orientals, from the 
days of the wise king of the Jews to those of Beejy Sing of Mar- 
war; and their political consequence has been the same, the sacri- 
fice of the rights of lawful inheritance to tlje heirs of ellicit affection. 
The last years of the king of Maroo were engrossed by sentimental 
folly with a young beauty of the Osxual tribe, on whom he lavished 
all the honours due only to his legitimate queens. Scandal aflSrms, 
that she frequently returned his passion in a manner little becoming 
royal dignity, driving him from her presence with the basest of mis- 
siles — her shoes. As the effects of this unworthy attaohmenfci com- 
pleted the anarchy of ]\Iarwar, and as its consequences on deviat- 
ing from the established rules of succession have entailed a per- 
petuity of crime and civil war, under which this unfortunate state 
yet wi'ithes, we shall be minute, even to dullness, in the elucida- 
tion of this portion of their annals, to enable those who have now 
to arbitrate these differences to bring back a cuiTent of uncontami- 
nated blood to sway the destinies of this still noble race. 


Abhye Sing, 
Hatn Sing. 


Eaja Ajit had fourteen sons. 


Bnkht Sing, Anund Sing. Rasso, 

t ( adopted into 

adopted into the Jabboa 

I Edur house. (in Malwa). 

Beejy Sing. 


D^vi Sing; 
adopted into 
Pokorna. 


Futtdh 
Sing, died 
of small- 
pox in 
infancy. 


Zalim Sing Sawunt 
by a Sing, 

princess of 
Mdwar, 
the right- 
ful heir of Soor Sing. 
Beojy Sing. 


Shere Sing, Bhom Sing, Goman 
f ( Sitig, 


adopted | 

Maun Sing. Bheem 

Sing. Maun Sing, 

jr 

Dhonkul 

Sing 

(Pretender)^ 


Sirdar Sing, 
killed by 
Bheem. 




So infatuated was Beejy Sing with the Pdshdni concubine, that on 
losing tlie only pledge of their armours, he ^ put into her lap/ (adopted) 
his own legitimate grandchild. Maun Sing. To legalize this adoption, 
the chieftains were ordained to present their nuzzurs and congratula- 
tions to the declared heir of Marwav ; but the haughty noblesse 
refused *’ to acknowledge, the son of a slave' as their lord, and tho 
Baja was compelled to a fresh adoption to ensure such token of 
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sanction. Content at liaving by tbis method succeeded in her wishes, 
the Fdsh&ni sent off youiig Maun to the castle of Jhalore ; but 
fearing lest the experience of Shei’e Sing, his adopted father, might 
prove a hindrance to her control, he was recalled, and her own creatures 
left to guide the future sovereign of Mavwav. The dotage of Beejy 
Sing, and the insolence of his concubine, produced fresh discord, and 
the clans assembled at Malkasuni to concert his deposal. 

Eecollecting the success of his former measures to recall them to 
their duty, Beejy Sing proceeded to their camp ; but while he was 
negotiating, and as he supposed successfully, the confederates wrote 
to the chieftain of Bans, whose tour of duty was in the castle, to 
descend with Bheera Sing. The chief acquainted the Fdsh&ni that 
her presence was required at the camp by the Baja, and that a guard 
of honour was ready to attend her. She was thrown off her guard, 
and at the moment she entered her litter, a blow from an unseen 
hand ended her existence. Her effects were instantly confiscated, 
and the chief of Bans descended with Bheem, whose tents were 
pitched at the Nagore barrier of the city. If, instead of encamping 
there, they had proceeded to the camp of the confederates, his arrival 
and the dethronement of Beejy Sing would have been simultaneous : 
but theBaja received theintelligence as soonas thechiefs. Hastening 
back, he obtained the person of the young aspirant, to whom, to 
reconcile him to his disappointment, he gave in appanage the districts 
of Sojut and Sewanoh, and sent him off to the latter strong- hold; 
while to restrain the resentment of his eldest son, Zalim Sing, whose 
birth-i'ight he had so unworthily sacrificed, he enfeoffed him with 
the rich district of Godwar, giving him private orders to attack his 
brother Bheem, wdio, though ajDprised of the design in time to make 
head against his uncle, was yet defeated and compelled to fly. He 
found refuge at Pokurna, whence he went to Jessultudr. 

In the midst of this conflict, his dominions curtailed, his chiefs in 
rebellion, his sons and grandsons mutually opposed to each other, 
and the only object which attached him to life thus violently torn 
from him, Beejy Sing died, in the month A.sar S. 1850, after a reign, 
of thirty-one years. 
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CHAPTER XIY. 

Maja Bheem seizes xipon the gadi . — Discomfitiwe of his coxnpetitor, Zalim Sing , — 
Bheevi destro7js alltlie oiliei' clawiants to succes sio7i, excepivig Mau7i Smg . — 
Bloclcaded hi Jhalore, — Sallies from the ga7'riso7t fo7' supplies, — B^'hice Maun 
heads 07ie of them, — Incurs the risk of capture. — Is p^'cso'ved hy the Alioft 
chief — Raja Bheem offends his 7iobles. — They aha^idon Marwa7\ — The fief of 
Neemaj attacked. — Jhaloi^e reduced to the point of stirre^ider. — Stiddei^ a^id 
critical death of Raja Blieem^ — Its probable cause, —The Vedijas,oY * cunnhig- 
9 ) 2 e??,’ %vho sur7'ou7id the prince, — Accessio^i of Raja Mann, — Rebellion of 
Sozvae Shig of Poktmi, — Co7ispiracy of Ghampasimi, — I)ecJa7'atio7i of the 
preg7ia7ic7j of a queen of Raja Bheem , — Gonve7xtion with Raja Maim . — ' 
Posthumous births. — Their evil co7iseque7ices in IlajioaiTa. — A child horii . — 
Se 7 it off' by stealth to Pokurn^ aiid its birth kept a secret, — Named DhonhuL — 
Raja Maun evinces indiscreet partialities , — Alienates the Ghampaivuts , — 
BWth of the posthn7no7is son of Raja Bheein promulgated, — The chiefs call 07X 
Raja Maim to fulfil the terms of the co7ive7itio7i, — The another disclaims the 
child, — The Pokurn chief sends the infant Bhonkul to the sanctuary of Ahhye 
Sing of Kheti'i, — Sowae opens his underplot. — Embroils Raja Maim with (he 
coimts of Amber and Mmoar, — He camnes the Preteiider Bhonkul to Jeipoor , — 
Acknowledged and pi'oclaimed as Raja of Maiwar, — The majority of the chiefs 
suppoi't the Pi-etender, — The Bikaner prince espouses his cause. — Armies called 
i 7 i the field, — Baseness of Holcar, xvlio dese7*is Raja Maun, — The armies 
approach. — Raja Mamies chiefs abandon hint, — He attempts suicide, — Is 
persuaded to fly, — He gains Jodpoor , — Prepares for defence, — Becomes sue- 
picious of all his kiH. — Refuses thexn the honour of defending the castle , — They 
join the alliesywlio invests Jodpoor. — The city taken andplunde7*ed, — Bistress of 
the hesiegei's, — Meer Khan^s conduct causes a division. — His flight from 
Maricar. — Pui^sued by (he Jeipoor commander, — Battle. — Jeipoor force 
destroy edy and the city invested, — Bismay of the Raja. — Breaks up the siege of 
Jodpoor. — Pays £200,000 for a safe passage to Jeipoor, — The spoils of Jodpoor 
i7iie7'cepted by the Rahtores, and wrested from the Gutchwalias, — Meer Khan 
formally accepts se7'v{ce with Raja Maim, and repairs to Jodpoor with the 
foifr Rahioi^e chiefs. 

The intelligence of Beejy Singes death was conveyed by express to 
his grandson Bheem^ at Jessnlm^, In twenty-two hours^^ he was 
at Jodpoor, and ascending directly to the citadel, seated himself upon 
the gadij while his rival, Zalim Sing, the rightful heir, little 
expecting this celerity, was encamped at the Mairfca gate, awaiting 
the lucky hour^^ to take possession. That hour never arrived ; and 
the first intelligence of Bheem being on' the cushion of. Joda,^*’ was 
conveyed to the inhabitants by the nakarras of his rival on his 
retreat from the city, w^ho was pursued to Bhilara, attacked, defeated, 
and forced to seek shelter at Oodipoor, where, with an ample 
domain from the Rana, he passed the rest of his days in literary 
pursuits. He died in the prime of life : attempting to open a vein 
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with his own hand, he cut an ai'tery and bled to death. He was a 

man of great personal and mental qualifications ; a gallant soldier 
and no mean poet.* ^ 


Thus far successful^ Raja Bheem determiued to dismiss com 
‘ punctidus viSLtings,- and be a king de facto if not do jure. Death 
had carried off three of his uncles, as well as his father, previous to 
this event ; but there were still two others, Shere Sing, his adopted 
father, and Sirdar Sing, who stood in his way : the last was pi]t to 
death j the former had his eyes put out ; and, soon after, the unfortu- 
nate prince released himself from life by dashing out his brains, 
boor Sing, the favourite of all Beejy Singes descendants, remained. 
Mis superior claims were fatal to him and his life fell a sacrifice with 
the others. 


A single claimant alone remained of all the blood royal of Maroo 
to disturb the repose of Bheem. This was young Maun, the adopted 
sou ot the concubine, placed beyond his reach within the walls of 
Jiialore. Could Bheem-’s dagger have reached him, he would have 
stood alone, the last surviving scion of the parricide. 

With none to bless him, 

“ None whom ho could bless 

an instrument, in the baud of divine power^ to rid the land of an 
accursed stock. Then the issue of Abhye Sing would have utterly 
perished, and tlieir ashes might htave been given to the winds, and no 
^emorial of them left. Edur must then have supplied an heir,f and 
he d oubtful pretensions of Dhonkul, J the posthumous and reputed 

' My own venerable tutor, Yati Gj’nn chan dra, who was with me for ten 
years, said he owed all his knowledge, especially his skill in recitiner poetry (in 
which he surpassed all the bards at Oodipoor), toZalim Sing. 

t Amongst the numerous autograph correspondence of the princes of Ibij- 
pootana with the princes of Mdwar, of which 1 had the free use, I selected one 
AM ^ 178*1-, A.D. 1728, written conjointly Jey Sing of Ambdr and 
lye Sing of Jodpoor, regarding Edur, and which is so curions, that I give a 
translation in the Appendix (No. I). I little thought at the time how 
completely it would prove Abhye Sing’s determination to cut off all but his 
own PJ^^‘ricidnl issue from the succession. An inspection of the genealogy 
Vp. 1 10 ), will shew that Anund Sing of Edur, who was not to be allowed to 
osMpe alive,’’ was his younger brother, adopted into tliat house. 

J JJhonkul Sing, the posthumous issue of Bheem, the last of the parricidal 
uie, wheujcr real or suppositious, must be sefaside, and the pure current of 
Knntore blood, derived from Sdoji, Joda, Jeswunt, and A jft, be brought from 
ur, and installed on “ the gnd£ of Joda.” This course of proceeding would . 
eet universal approbation, with the exception of some selfish miscreants about 
10 person of this pretended son of Bheem, or tlie chieftain of Poknrn, in 
wrtuerance of his and his grandfather s yet unavenged feud. A sketch of the 
events, drawn from their own chronicles, and accompanied by reflection.s 
exposing the miseries springing from an act of turpitude, %YouId come home to 
A they would shower blessings on the power which, while it fulfilled the 
oties of protector, destroyed the germ of internal dissension, and gave them 
ft prince of their own pure blood, whom all parties could honour and obey, 
ft doubt remained of the probable unanimity of such policy, let it be previ* 
fts ^ submitted to a ‘pnnclidei, composed of the princes of the land, viz., of 
uewar, Ambdr, Kotah, Boondi, Jessulmdr, &c., leaving out whichever may bo 
uenced by marriage connexions with Dhonkul Sing. 

[Vor,. II.] 
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SOU of the wholesale assassin Bheem, to sit upon the gadi oi Ajit, 
would never have been brought forward to excite another murderous 
contest amongst the sons of Joda. 

Having sacrificed all those within his reach who stood between * 
him and the throne^ Bheem tried to secure the last sole claimant in 
Jhalore. But the siege of such a stroug-hold with his feudal levies, 
or loose mercenary bands^ was a tedious operation, and soon 
became an imperfect blockade, through which young Maun not 
nnfrequently broke, and by signal formed a junction with his 
adherents, and plundered the fiscal lauds for support. Oue of 
these excursions, however, au attempt to plunder Pidli, had nearly 
proved fatal to him ; they were attacked on their return, and young 
Maun, whose secluded education had confined him more to mental 
than to personal accomplishments, was unhorsed, and would have 
been captured, but for the prowess of the chief of Above, who took 
him up behind him and bore him ofi in safety. Nothing but the 
turbuleuce of the chiefs who supported Raja Bheem saved young 
Mauu^s life. A disputed succession has always produced an odious 
faction ; and Bheem, who was not disposed to bend to this oligarchy, 
appears to have had all the impi'udenee of the dethroned Ram Sing : 
he threatened those entrusted with the siege to give them oxen to 

ride instead of horses.*'^ The chiefs fired at the insult, and retired 
to Ganorah, the principal fief in Godwar; but, disgusted with .both 
parties, instead of obeying the invitation of young Maun, they 
abandoned their country altogether, and sought au asylum in the 
neighbouring states. |Many fiefs were sequestrated, and Neemaj, the 
1 chief seat of the Oodawuts, was attacked, and after a twelve months^ 

I defence, taken; its battlements were ignominiously destroyed,^ and 
the victoi'S, chiefly foreign mercenaries, reinforced the blockade of 
Jhalore. 

With the exile of his partisans and daily diminishing resources, 
when the lower town was taken, there appeared no hope for young . 
Maun. A small supply of millet-flour was all the provision left to 
his half-famished garrison, whose surrender was now calculated upon, 
when an invitation came from the hostile commander for Maun to 
repair to his camp, and adding he was now the master; ifc was his 

duty to serve.'^ On that day (the 2d Kartik S. 1860, Dec. 1804), 
after eleven years of defence, his means exhausted, his friends banished, 
and death from starvation or the sword inevitable, intelligence came 
* of Raja Bheem^s demise ! This event, as unlooked-for as it was 
welcome, could scarcely at first be credited; and the tender of the 
.homage of the commander to Maun as his sovereign, though accom- 
panied by a letter from the prime minister Induraj, was disregarded 
till the Deonat^h returned from the camp with confirmation of 
the'happy news, that hot a moustache was to be seen in the camp/^* 
Thither the prince repaired, and was hailed as the head of th® 
Rahtores. 

This mark of'mourning is common to all India. Where this evidence of 
manhood is nob yet visible, the hair is cub ofi ; often both. 
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If is said tliat the successor of the guru Atmarain, " who carried 
“ all the troubles of Beejy Sing with him to heaven/" had predicted 
of young Maun Sing, when at the very zero of adversity, that “liis 
'^fortunes would ascend."" What were the means wliereby the 
ghostly comforter of Eaja Bheem influenced his political barometer, 
we know not] but prophetic gurus, bards, astrologers, physicians, 
and all the Vedyds or ' cunning-men,"* who beset the persons of 
princes, prove dangerous companions when, in addition to the oflice 
of compounders of drugs and expounders of dreams, they are invested 
with the power of realizing their own prognostications. 

On the 5th of Megsir, 1860 (A.D. 1804), Eaja Maun, released from 
his perils, succeeded to the honom-s and the feuds of Beejy Sing. He 
had occupied the ‘ cushion of Maroo" but a very short period, w'hen 
the Pokurna chief “ took offence,"’ and put himself in hostility to his 
sovereign. The name of this proud vassal, the first in power though 
only of secondary rank amongst the Champawuts, was Sowae Sing, 
with whom now remained “ the sheath of the dagger which held the 
"fortunes of Maroo."" If the fulfilment of vengeance be a virtue, 
Sowad was the most virtuous son on earth. The dagger of Devi 
Sing, bequeathed to Subbula, was no imaginary weapon in the hands 
of his grandson Sowae, who held it suspended over the head of Eaja 
Maun from his enthronement to his death-hour. Soon after Eaja 
Maun"s accession, Sowad retired with his partizans to Champasuui, a 
spot about five miles from the capital, where the conspiracy was 
prepared. He told the chiefs that the wife of Eaja Bheem was 
pregnant, and prevailed on them to sign a declaration, that if a son 
Was born, he should be installed on the gadioi Joda. They returned 
in a body to the capital, took the pregnant queen from the castle, 
and placed her in a palace in the city, under their own protection. 
Moreover, they held a council, at which the Eaja was present, who 
agreed to recognize the infant, if a male, as the heir-apparent of 
Maroo, and to enfeoff him in the appanage of Hagore and Sewanoh; 
and that if a female, she should be betrothed to a prince of Dhoondar. 

Posthumous births are never-failing germs of discord in these 
states ; and the issue is inevitably branded by one party with the 
title of ‘ supposititious." It is likewise a common saying, almost 
amounting to a proverb, that a male child is the uniform I’esiilt of 
such a position. In due course, a male infant was born j but, alarmed 
for its safety, the mother concealed both its birth and sex, and 
placing it in a basket, conveyed it by a faithful servant from the city, 
whence it soon reached Sowae Sing at Pokuim. He bestowed upon 
it the inauspicious name of ‘^Hhonkul," that is, one born to tumult 
and sti'ife. It is said that, during two years he kept the birth a 
pi'ofound secret, and it is even added, that it might have remained 
so, had Eaja Maun forgot the history of the past, and dispensed 
even-handed justice. "V^anting, however, the magnanimity of tho 

* Vedya, or ‘ science •’ tbe term is also used to denote cunning, magic, or 
knowledge of whatever kind. 

[Von. IL] 
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Fourfcli Henry of Prance, who scorned to revenge the wrongs of the 
Prince of Navarre/*^ he reserved his favours and confidence for those 
who supported him in Jhalore, whilst he evinced his dislike to 
others who, in obedience to their sovereign, served against him. Of 
these adherents, only two chiefs of note were of his kin and clan; 
the others were Bhatti Rajpoots, and a body of those religious mili- 
tants called Bishensioamisj under their Mehunt, or leader, Kaimdas.* 

At the expiration of two years, Sowae communicated the event to 
the chiefs of his party, who called upon Raja Maun to redeem 
his promise and issue the grant for Hagoro and Sewanoh. He pro- 
mised compliance if, upon investigation, the infant proved to be the 
legitimate offspring of his predecessor. Personal fear overcame 
maternal affection, and the queen, who remained at Jodpoor, dis- 
claimed the child. Her reply being communicated to the chiefs, 
it was for a time conclusive, and the subject ceased to interest 
them, the more especially as her concealed accoxiolieinent had never 
been properly accounted for. 

Though Sowa^, with his party, apparently acquiesced, his determin- 
ation was taken; but instead of an immediate appeal to arms, he 
adopted a deeper scheme of policy, the effects of which he could not 
have contemplated, and which involved his own destruction, and with 
it the independence of his country, which was transferred to strangers, 
their very antipodes in manners, religion, and ever}' moral quality. 
His first act was to procure a more powerful protection than Pokurn 
affox’ded; and under the guarantee of Chutter Sing Bhatti, he was 
sent to the ^irna (sanctuary) of Abhye Sing of Khetri.f Having- 
so far succeeded, he contrived au underplot, in which his genius for 
intrigue appears nob below his reputation as a soldier. 

The late piuuce Bheem had made overtures to* the Rana of Mewar 
for the baud of his daughter, but he died before the prelimiuaries 
were adjusted. This simple circumstance was deemed snflScient by 
the Ohampawut for the ground- work of his plot. He contrived to 
induce the voluptuous Juggut Sing, the prince of Jeipoor, to put 
himself m the place of Raja Bheem, and to propose for the fair hand 
of Kishna. This being, accomplished, and nuptial presents, under a 
guard of four thousand men, being despatched to Oodipoor, Sowae 
intimated to Raja Maun that he would be eternally disgraced if he 
allowed the prince of Amber to carry off the betrothed that^^ it 

was to the throne of Maroo, nob its occupant, she was promised. 
The bait was greedily swallowed, and the summons for the Wier (or 


* The}^ follow the doctrines of Yishinl (Bishen). They are termed goshis^ as 
well as the more numerous class of church militants, devoted to Siva. Both 
are celihataires, as gose7i imports, from mastery (sen) over the sense (go)* They 
occasionally come in contact, when their sectarian principles end in furious 
combats. At the celebrated place of pilgrimage, Heridwar (Hurd war), on the 
Ganges, we are obliged to have soldiers to keep the peace, since a battle 
occurred, in wbicli they fought almost to extirpation, about twenty years agOr 
They are the Templars of Hajast’han. 

f One of the principal chiefs of the Shekhawut confederation. 
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levy en masse) of tTie Rahtores was immediately proclaimed, Mauu 
instantly assembled three thousand horse, and‘ joining to them the 
mercenary bands of Heera Sing, then on the frontier of Mdwar, he 
intercepted the nuptial gifts of Ambdr. Indignant at this outrage, 
J uggub Sing took to arms, and the muster-book was declared oiTen 
to all who would serve in the war which was formally declared 
against Mai’oo. 

Having thus opened the drama, Sowa^ threw off the mask, and 
repaired to Khetri, whence he conveyed the Pretender, Dhonkul, to 
the court of Juggut Sing at Jeipoor, Here his legitimacy was 
established by being admitted ^ to eat from the same platter^ with 
its prince ; and his claims, as the heir of Marwar, were publicly 
acknowledged and advocated, by his ^ placing him in the lap of his 
aunV one of the wives of the deceased Raja Bheera. His cause 
thus espoused, and being declared the nephew of Amber, the nobles 
of Marwar, who deemed the claims of the Pretender superior to 
those of Raja Maun, speedily collected around his standard. 
Amongst these was the prince of Bikaner, whose example (he being 
the most powerful of the independents of this house) at once 
sanctioned the justice of DhonkuPs cause, and left that of Raja 
Maun almost without support. Nevertheless, with the heredi- 
tary valour of his race, he advanced to the frontiers to meet his 
foes, whose numbers, led by the Jeipoor prince and the Pretender, 
exceeded one hundred thousand men! This contest, the ostensible 
object of which was the princess of Mdwar, like the crusades of 
ancient chivalry, brought allies from the most remote parts of India. 
Even the cautious Mahratta felt an unusual impulse in this rivalry, 
beyond the stimulants of pay and plunder which ordiuai'ily rouse 
him, and corps after corps left their hordes to support either cause. 
The weightier purse of Jeipoor was the best argument for the justice 
of his cause and that of the Pretender ; while Raja Maun had only 
the gratitude of Holcar to reckon upon for aid, to whose wife and 
family he had given sanctuary when pursued by Lord Lake to the 
Attoc. But hei^e Sowae? again foiled him ; and the Mahratta, then 
only eighteen miles from Maun, and who had promised to join him 
next day, made a sudden movement to the south. A bribe of 
£100,000, in bills nponKotah, to be paid on Holcar^s reaching that 
city, effected this desertion ; which being secured, Juggut Sing and 
the Pretender advanced to overwhelm their antagonist, who was 
posted at GeengoH. As the armies approached each other. Raja 
Maun'^s chiefs rode up to salute him, preparatory, as he thought, to 
head their clans for the combat ; but it was their farewell obeisance. 
The cannonade opened, they rallied under the standard of the Pre- 
tender, and on Sowae advancing on the right of the allied line, so 
entire was the defection, that even the Mairtea clan, whose viitue 
and boast it is to adhere to the throne, whoever is the occup^it, 
deserted, with the Ohampawuts, Jaitawuts, and minor chiefs. lour 
chieftains alone abided the evil hour of Raja Maun, namely , Aoo- 
chamun, Ahore, Jhalore, and Neemaj ; and with their quotas alone. 
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Hiid tlie auxiliary bauds of Boondj, he ^ould have rushed into the 
hattle. Hindered from this, he attempted his own life: but the 
design was frustrated by Seonath of Koochamun, who dismounted 
him from his elephant, and advised his trusting to the fleetness of 
his steed, while they covered his flight. The Kaja reniai'ked, he 
was the first of his race who ever disgraced the name of Eahtore by 
showing his back to a Cutchwaha. The position he had taken that 
Tuorning w^as favourable to retreat, being a mile in advance of the 
pass of Pavbutsir : this was speedily gained, and nobly defended by 
the battalions of Boondi, and those of Hundall Khan, in the pay of 
Baja Maun, which retarded the pursuit, headed by the Bao of 
Ooniara. Raja Maun reached Mairta in safety j but deeming it 
incapable of long resistance, he continued his flight by Peepav to the 
capital, which he reached with a slorider retinue, including the four 
chiefs, who still shared his fortunes. The camp of Raja Maun was 
j)illaged. Eighteen guns were taken by Balia Rao Inglia, one of 
Sindians commanders, and thelighter effects, the tents, elephants, and 
baggage, were captured by Meer Khau ; while Parhutsir, and the 
villages in the neighbourhood, were plundered. 

Thus far, the scheme of Sowad and the Pretender advanced with 
rapid success. When the allied army reached Mairta, the prince of 
Jeipoor, whose object was the princess of Mewar, proposed to Sowae 
to follow up tbeir good fortune, while he repaired to Oodipoor, and 
solemnized the nuptials. But even in the midst of his revenge^ 
Sowae could distinguish between the cause of Maun Sing and the 
gadi of Marwar/^ and to promote the success of Jeipoor, though 
he had originated the scheme to serve his own views, was no part 
of his plan. He was only helped out of this dilemma by another, 
which he could not anticipate. Not dreaming that Raja Maun 
would hold out in the capital, which had no means of defence, but 
supposing he would fly to Jhalore, and leave Jodpoor to its fate and 
to the Pretender, Sowae, desirous to avoid the further advance of 
the allies into the country, halted the army for three days at Mairta. 
His foresight was correct : the Raja had reached Birsilpoor in full 
flight to Jhalore, when, at the suggestion of Gaeumul Smgwi, a civil 
ofiScer in his train, he changed his intention. There, said the 
Singwi lays Jodpoor only nine coss to the right, while Jhalore is 
sixteen further ; it is as easy to gain the one as the other, and if 
^‘^you cannot hold out in the capital, what chance have you else* 
where ? while you defend j^our throne your cause is not lost."^^ 
Raja Maun followed the advice, reached Jodpoor in a few hours, and 
pi*epared for his defence. This unexpected change, and the halt o£ 
the allied army, which permitted the dispersed bands to gain the 
capital, defeated the schemes of Sowae. 

With a body of three thousand men, selected from Hundall 
Khan^s brigade, the corps of Bishenswamis, under Kaimdas, 
and one thousand foreign Rajpoots, consisting of Chohans, Bbatti^z 
and Eendos (the ancient lords of Muudore), Raja Maun foi'med 
a garrison of five thousand men, on whom he could depend. 
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So ample did lie deem this number^ that lie despatched strong^ 
garrisons from HundalPs brigade, with some Deora Rajpoots, to 
garrison Jhalore, and preserve the distant castle of Amerkote from 
surprise by the Sindies. Having thus provided against the storm^ 
he fearlessly awaited the result. But so alienated was his mind 
from his kindred, that he would not even admit to the honour of 
defending his thi’one the four faithful chieftains who, in the general 
desertion, had abided by his fortunes. To all their entreaties to be 
receivedjnto the castle, that ^^They might defend the hangras (battle- 
^^ments) of Joda,^*^ he replied, they might defend the city if they 
pleased ; and disgusted with such a return for their fidelity, they 
increased the train of his opponents, who soon encompassed Jodpoor. 

^ The town, little capable of defence, was taken and given up to 
unlicensed plunder ; and with the exception of Filodi, which was 
gallantly defended for three months, and given to Bikaner as the 
reward of its alliance, the an of the Pretender was proclaimed 
throughout Marwar, and his allies only awaited the fall of the 
capital, which appeared inevitable, to proclaim him king. But a 
circupistance occurred, which, awakening the patriotism of the 
Eahtores, thwarted these fair prospects, relieved Raja Maun from his 
peril, and involved his adversaries in the net of destruction which 
they had woven from him. 

The siege had lasted five months without any diminution of the 
ardour of the defenders; and although the defences of the north-east 
angle wei*e destroyed, the besiegers, having a perpendicular rook of 
eighty feet to ascend before they could get to the breach, were not 
nearer their object, and, in fact, without shells, the castle of Joda 
would laugh a siege to scorn. The numerous and motley force under 
the banners of Jeipoor and the Pretender, became clamorous for pay ; 
the forage was exhausted, and the partizau horse were obliged to 
bivouac in the distant districts to the south. Availing himself of 
their separation from the main body. Ameer Khan, an apt pupil of 
the Mahratta school, began to raise contributions on the fiscal lands, 
and Palli, Peepar, Bhilara, with many others, were compelled to 
accede to his demands. The estates of the nobles who espoused the 
Cause of the Pretender, fared no better, and they complained to the 
Xerxes of this host of the conduct of this unprincipled commander. 

The protracted defence having emptied the treasury of Amber, the 
arch-intriguer of Pokurn was called upon to contribute towards satis- 
fying the clamour of the troops. Having exhausted the means of 
his Own party, he applied to the four chieftains vrho had been 
induced to join the cause of the Pi’e tender by the suspicions of Raja 
Maun, to advance -a sum of money. This appeal pi’oved a test o 
their zeal. They abandoned the Pretender, and proceeded direct to 
the camp of Ameer Khan. It required no powerful rhetoric to 
detach him from the cause and prevail upon him to^ advocate that ot 
Raja Maun ; nor could they have given him better counsel towards 
this end, than the proposal to carry the war into the enemy s 
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country: to attack and plunder Jeipoor, now left unguarded. ' At 
this critical moment, tlie Jeipoor prince, in consequence of the 
representation of tlie Marwar chiefs, liad directed his commander-iu- 
chief, Seolal], to chastise Meer Khan for his lawless conduct. Seolall 
put a stop to their deliberations, attacked and drove them across the 
Iiooni, sui'prised them at Grovingurh, again in a night attack at 
Hursoori, and pursued the Khan to Phaggi, at the very frontier of 
Jeipoor. Astonished at his own success, and little aware that the 
chase was in the direction pi’ojected by his enemy, Seolall deemed he 
-had accomplished his orders in driving him out of Marwar ; halted, 
and leaving his camp, repaired to J eipoor to ‘partake of its festivities. 
The Khan, who with his allies had reached Peeploo near Tonk, no 
sooner heard of this, than he called to his aid the heavy brigades of 
Mahomed Shah Khan and Baja Buhader (then besieging Iserdoh), 
and availed himself of the imprudent absence of his foe to gain over 
the Hydrabad Rdsala^ a legion well-known in the predatory wars of 
that period. Having effected this object, he assailed the Jeipoor 
force, which, notwithstanding this defection and the absence of its 
commander, fought with great valour, the battalions of Heera Sing 
being nearly cut to pieces. The action ended in the entire defeatof 
the Jexpooreans, and the capture of their camp, gnns, and equipage. 
Prompted by the Eahtore chieftains, whose valour led to this result, 
Meer Khan rapidly followed up his success, and Jeipoor was dis- 
mayed by the presence of the victor at her gates. The generalship 
of the Khan was the salvation of Baja Maun j it dissolved the 
confederacy, and fixed the doom of Sowae, its projector. 

The tempest had been some time gathering ; the Bajas of Bikaner 
and Shapoora had already withdrawn from the confederac}^ and 
marched home, when, like a clap ’ of thunder, the effeniinate 
Cutchwaha, who had in the outset of this crusade looked to a full 
harvest both of glory and of love, learned that his ai'my was 
annihilated, and his capital invested by the Khan and a handful of 
Bahtores. Duped by the representations of Sowae, Ba^ Ohund, 
Ddwan or prime minister of Jeipoor, concealed for some days these 
disasters from his sovereign, 'who received the intelligence by a 
special messenger sent by the queen-mother. Enraged, perplexed, and 
alarmedforhis personal safety, hebroke up the siege, and sendingon in 
advance the spoils of J odpoor (including forty pieces of cannon), with 
his own chieftains, he sent for the Mahratta leaders,* and offered 
them £120,000 to escort him in safety to his capital ; nay, he secretly 
bribed, with a bond of £90,000 more, the author of his disgrace. 
Ameer Khan, not to intercept his retreat, which was signally iguo- 

^Bapoo Sindin, Balia Bao Inglia, with the brigade of Jean Baptiste, all 
Sindia’s dependents. This was early in 1806. The author was then in Sindians 
camp and saw these troops marched off ; and in 1807, in a geographical tour, 
he penetrated to Jeipoor, and witnessed the wrecks of the Jeipoor army. The 
sands round the capital were white with the bones of horses, and the ashes of 
their riders, who bad died in the vain expectation of getting their arrears 
of pay. 
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minious, burning his tents and equipage at every stage, and at length 
with his own hand destroying his favoui'ite elephant, -which “ wanted 
" speed for the rapidity of his flight.^^ 

But the indignities he had to suffer were not over. The chieftains 
whose sagacity and valour had thus diverted the storm from Baja 
Mann, 'determined that no trophies of Eahtore disgrace should enter 
Jeipoor, united their clans about twenty miles east of Maii’ta, on the 
line of retreat, appointing Induraj Siugwi their leader. This person, 
who had held the office of Dewdn under two predecessors of Raja 
Maun, was driven to a temporary defection from the same suspicions 
which made the chiefs join the Pretender. But they resolved to wash 
away the stain of this brief alienation from Raja Maun with the 
blood of his enemies, and to present as the token of returning fidelity 
the recaptni’ed trophies. The encounter took place on the joint 
frontier. It -urns short, but furious; and the Cutchwahas, who could 
not withstand the Rah tores, were defeated and dispersed, and the 
spoils of the spoilei', including the forty cannon, were safely lodged 
in Rochamun. Flushed with success, the victors addressed the Raja 
of Kishengurh, who, though a Rahtore, had kept aloof, to advance 
funds to secure the continuance of Meer Khan’s aid. Two lacs of 
rupees (£20,000) effected this object; and the Khan, pledging him- 
self to continue his support to Raja Maun, repaii’ed to Jodpoor. The 
four chiefs who had thus signalized themselves, preceded him, and 
were received with open arms : their offences were forgiven, and 
their estates restored, while Induraj was appointed Bukshee or com- 
mander of the forces. 


17 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Meer Khan's recepiion at Jodpoor.— Engages to extirpate Soxvae's faction,--- 
Interchanges turbans loiih the Iiaja,--The Ekmi repairs to Kagore.-^Inter- 
view with Sowae.Sivears to support the Pretender, --Massacre of the'Rajpoot 
clnefB.-Pretender flies.— The Khan pltcnders Nagore,— Receives £100,000 
- from RajaMaun, — Jevpoor over*ruii, — Bihanor attached, Meer Khan obtains 
the ascendancy in 2Iavwar, — Garrisons Kagoro with his laihans* Pirili^ 
lions lands amongst his chiefs, — Gomviands the salt lalccs of Isowah and Sam- 
hhur, — The minister luduraj and high priest Eeonat h assassinated. Jlaja 
2Iaun^s reason affected. — Sis seclusion,— Abdication in favoxir of his son 
GhiUtur Sinq, — Ke falls the victim of illicit pursuits. Madness of Raja 
Mann increased — Tts causes. — Sicspicions of the Raja having sacrificed 
IndiiYoj, — The oligarchy, headed by Salim Sing of Pohuvn, son of Sowac, 
assumes the charge of the government. — Epoch of Kritish universal snpTciuacy. 
— Treaty with 2Larivar framed during the regency of Chniiur Sing, The 
oligarchy, on his death, offer the gadi of Mavivar to the house of Edur, Re' 
jected. — Reasons, — Raja Alaun entreated to resume the reins of power, — Evi 
dence that his madness was feigned, — The Raja dissatisfied toith certain siipu 
lations of the treaty . — A British officer sexit to Jodpoor. — Alclii Ohimd chief oj 
the civil administration, — Salim Sing of Pohtirn chief minister, — Oppositior 
led by Fntteh Raj, — British troops offered to he placed at the Raja's disgyosal 
— Offer rejected. — Reasons. — British agent reUirns to Ajmer, — Permanent a gen 
appointed to the court of Raja 21ann. — Ax'rives at Jodpoor, — Condition o 
the capital. — Interviews with the Raja. — Objects to he attained described,— 
Agent leaves J odpoor, — General segztest rations of the fiefs, — Raja 2Taxin appa 
renily relapses hito his old apathy, — Eis deep dissimxilaiion, — Gircximvcni 
and seizes the faction. — Their ivealth seguestraied. — Their ignoniinioiis deatl 
— Immense resotirces derived from segnestratioxis, — Raja Maun's thirst fo 
blood. — Fails to entrap the chiefs, — The Eeemaj chief -at taclced. — His gallan 
defence. — Slain. — The Polmom chief escapes.- — Futteh Raj becomes minister,— 
Raja M(uni’s speech to him, — Neemaj attached. — Surrender, — Roja Maun^ 
infamous violation of his pledge. — Kohleconduct of the mercenary commande'i 
Voluntary exile of the whole aristocracy of .Mar iv nr, — Received by il 
neighbouring princes. — Mann's gross ingrafitnde to Anar Sing. — The exile 
chiefs apply to the British Government ,ivliicli refuses to mediate. — Raja Man 
loses the opportunity of fixing the constitution of Mar war, —Reflexions. 

Amkkr Khan was received by Rnja Mauu.^ wifcli disfciuguisbe 
hoiiouys; a palace iu tbe castle was assigaed as his residence; ralii 
able gifts were presented to him and great rewards held in pei’spec 
tive, if, through his agency, the rebellion should be completely sul 
dued. He swore to extirpate Sowad's faction, and in token of iden 
views with Raja Maun^ he was adraitted to the honour of 
that last-proof of devotion to his cause, an interchange of turbans/' 

S his b^^d^^^^ lacs, or £30,000, for the immediate payment 
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On the raising of the siege of Jodpoor, Sowad conducted the 
Pretender to the appanage of tlie heirs of Marwar^ the city 
of Nagore. There they were deliberating as to their future 
planSj when a message was brought from Ameer Khan from Moon- 
dhiawuV; ten miles distant^ begging permission to perfoim his 
devotions at the shrine of the Mooslem saint. Peer Tarkeen, the sole 
relic of the Islamite which Bukht Sing had spared. His request 
being complied with, he with a slight cavalcade left his camp, and 
having gone through the mummeries of devotion, paid his respects 
to Sowae. When about to take leave, he threw out hints of Raja 
IMjiun^s ungrateful return for his services, and that his legions might 
have been better employed. Sowae greedily caught at the bait ; he 
desired the Khan to name his terms, and offered £’200,000 on the day 
that Dhonkul should possess the ffacU of Jodpoor. The Khan 
accepted the conditions and ratified the engagement on the Koran, 
and to add to the solemnity of the pledge, he exchanged turbans 
with Sowae. This being done, he was introduced to the Pretender, 
received the usual gifts, pledged his life in his cause, took leave, and 
returned to his camp, whither he invited the prince and his chiefs on 
the following day to accept of an entertainment. 

On the morning of the 19th of Cheit, S. 1864 (A.D. 1808), Sowae, 
attended by the chief adherents of the Pretender and about five 
hundred followers, repaired to the camp of the Khan, Avho had made 
every preparation for the more effectual perpetration of the bloody 
and perfidious deed he meditated. A spacious tent was pitched in 
the centre of his camp for the reception of his guests, and cannon 
wei'e loaded with grape ready to be turned against them . The visitors 
were received with the most distinguished courtesy ; turbans were 
again exchanged; the dancing-girls were introduced, and nothing 
but festivity was apparent. The Khan arose, and making an excuse 
tohisguestsforamomentary absence,retired. Thedancing continued, 
when at the word dugga/^ pronounced by the musicians, down sunk 
the tent upon the unsuspicious Rajpoots, who fell an easy prey to 
the ferocious Pat^hans. Forty-two chieftains were thus butchered 
in the very sanctuary of hospitality, and the heads of the most 
distinguished were sent to Raja Maun. Their adherents, taken by 
surprise, were slaughtered by the soldiery, or by cannon charged 
with grape, as they fled. The Pretender escaped from Nagore, which 
was plundered by the Khan, when not only all the property of the 
party, but the immense stores left by Bukht Sing, including three 
hundred pieces of cannon, were taken, and sent to Sambhur and 
other strong-holds held by the Khan, Having thus fulfilled his 
instructions, he repaired to Jodpoor, and received ten lacs or 
£100,000, and two large towns, Moondhiawur and Koochilawas, of 
thirty thousand rupees annual rent, besides one hundred rupees daily 
for table-allowance, as the reward of his signal infamy. 

Thus, by the murder of Sowae and his powerful partizans, the 
confederacy against Raja Maun was extinguished ; but though the 
[VoL. IL] * 17 a 
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Raia had thus, miraculously as it were, defeated the gigantic schemes 
formed against him, the mode by which it was effecied entailed upon 
him and upon his countiy unexampled miseries, ^ The destruction ot 
the party ol the Pretender was followed by 'retaliation on the various 
members o£ the league. The Jeipoor territory was laid by tlio 

troops of Meer Khau, and an expedition was planned against Biknuer. 
/\ n army consisting of twelve thousand of Raja ]\Iaun s feudal levies^ 
under the command of In diiraj^ with a brigade of Moer Khun^ and that of 
Hundall Khan with thirty-five guns^ marched against the chief of 
the independent Rahtores. The Bikaucn’ Raja formed an army little 
inferior in numbers, and gave his suzerain the meeting at Bapri ; but 
after a partial encounter, in which the former lost two hundred men, 
he fell back upon his capital, pursued by the victors, who halted at 
Gujnair. Here terms were offered } two lacs as the expenses of 
the war, and the surrender of the bone of contention, the town of 
Filodi, which had been assigned to Bikandr as tlie price of joining 
the confederacy. 


The Khan was now the arbiter of Murwar. He stationed Ghufoor 
Khan with a garrison in Nagore, and partitioned the lauds of Mairta 
amongst his followers. He likewise placed his gjirrison in the castle 
of Nowah, wliicli gave him the command of the salt-lakes of Nowah 
and Sambhur, Induraj and the high-priest DeonaPh were the only 
counsellors of Raja Maim, and all the oppressions which the chief- 
tains suffered through this predominant Foreign interference, were 
attributed to their advice. To cut them off, the chiefs in their turn 
applied to Ameer Khan, who £oy seven lacs (£70,000), readily 
consented to rid them of their enemies, A plot was laid, in wliich 
some of his PaPhans, under pretence of quarrelling with Induraj for 
their arrears, put this minister and the high-priest to death. ' . 

The loss of DeonaPli appeared to affect the reason of Raja Maun. 
He shut himself up in his apartments, I’efused to communicate with 
any one, and soon omitted every duty, whether political or 
I’ebgious, until at length be was recommended to name his only 
son Chuttur Sing as his successor. To this he acceded, and 
with his own hand made the mark of inauguration on his fore- 
head. ^ But youth and base panders to his pleasures seduced him 
from his duties, and he died, some say, the victim of illicit pursuits, 
others from a wound given by the hand of ono of the chieftains, 
whose daughter he attempted to seduce. 

The premature death of his only son, before he had attained the 
years of majority, still more alienated the mindJof Raja ilaun from 
all state affairs, and his suspicions of treacherous attempts on his 
person extended even to his wife. He refused all food, except that 
which was brought by one faithful menial. He neglected his ablu- 
tions, allowed his face to be covered with hair, and at length either 
was, or affected to be insane. He spoke to no one, and listened with 
the apathy of an idiot to the communications of the ministers, who 
were compelled to carry on the government. By many it is firmly 
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believed tbafc tlie part be thus acted was feigned^ to escape tbe 
snares laid for bis life; while others think that it was* a melancholy 
mania^ arising from remorse at having consented to the murder of 
Induraj^ which incidentally involved that of the In shorty 

his alliance with the atrocious Khan exposed him to the suspicion 
of a participation in his crimes, which the bent of his policy too 
much favoured. In this condition — the Grovernmenb being managed 
by an" oligarchy headed by Salim Sing (son of Sowae) — did Raja 
Maun remain^ until the tide of events carried the arms of Britain 
even to the desert of Maroo. 

When, in 1817^ we invited the Rajpoots to disunite from the pre- 
datory powers, and to join us in establishing order throughout India, 
the young son of Raja Maun, or rather his ministers, sent envoys to 
Dehli. But ere the treaty was ratified, this dissipated youth was 
no more. On this event, the Pokurn faction, dreading Raja Maun^s 
resumption of the Government, made an application to Edur for a 
son to adopt as their sovereign. But splendid as was the offer, the 
Raja, who had but one son, rejected it, unless the demand were sus- 
tained by the unanimous suffrages of the nobles. Unanimity being 
unattainable, the faction had no alternative save the restoration of 
Raja Maun ; but it was in vain they explained the new position of 
Marwar, the alliance with the English, which awaited his sanction, 
and the necessity that he, and the last prop of the royal family, should 
resume the reins of power. He listened to all with the most apathetic 
indifference. But although he saw in this new crisis of the political 
condition of his country, motives for effecting his escape fi'om bond- 
age, his mind was so tutored by bitter experience that he never for 
an instant betrayed its workings. When at length he allowed 
himself to comprehend the full nature of the changes which made 
even the faction desire his egress from solitude, so far from express- 
ing any joy, he even disapproved of part of the treaty, and espe- 
cially the article relating to the armed contingent of his vassals to be 
at the disposal of the protecting power, in which he wisely saw the - 
germ of discord, from the certainty of interference it would lead to. 

It was in December 1817 that the treatyf was negotiated at 
Dehli by a Brahmin named Byas Bishen Ram, on the part of the 
regent pinnce,. and in December 1818, an officer of the British gov- 
ernmentu]: was deputed to report on its actual condition. Notwith- 
standing the total disorganization of the government, from the 
combination of causes already described, the court had lost nothing 
of its splendour or regularity ; the honour of all was concerned in 
preserving the dignity of the ^ gadi/ though its incumbent was an 
object of distrust and even detestation. The ministry at this period 
was conducted by Akhi Chund {I)ewdn\ and Salim Sing of Pokurn 
as the representative of the aristocracy, with the title of hhanjgicr. 


the character of this priest, see Vol. Ii p. 613. 
t See treaty, Appendix No. IL 

5] Mr, Wilder, superintendent of the district of Ajtn^r* 
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and offices of trust tlirougbout the coimtvy were 



The instructions of the agent 


brother of the 

pntrusted with the cS/i’e of the city. , n xi lj.t 

were to offer tlie aid of tbe British Government towards the settle- 
ment of Baia Mannas affairs ; and at a pr^ate mtemew, thije days 
after the agent’s arrival, troops were offered to he placed at his 
disposal. But tbe wariness of his character will be seen 
he made of this offer. He felt that the lever was at hand to crush 
faction to the dust ; and with a Machiavelian caution, he determinea 
that the existence of this engine should suffice ; that its power should 
he felt, but never seen; that he should en3oy all the advantages this 
influence would give, without risking any of its dangers if called into 
action. Thus, while he rejected, though with thanks, the essential 
benefit tendered, qualifying his refusal with a sufficient reason 
reliance on himself to restore his state to order,” — ^he failed not to 
disseminate the impression amongst his chiefs, which was enough for 
his purpose, and which besides checked the dictation and inteiference 
that uniformly result from such unequal alliances. 

Energetic councils and rapid decision are uuknowm to Asiatic 
governments, whose subjects are ever prone to suspicion whenever 
unusual activity is visible; and Raja Maun had been schooled into 
circumspection from his infancy. He appeared anxious to bury the 
past in oblivion, by choosing men of both parties for the inferior 
duties of the ministry ; and the blandness of his manners and his 
conciliatory address, lulled the most suspicious into security. After 
a short residence, the agent returned to Ajmei’, having in vain tried 
to convince Baja Maun that his affairs were irretrievable without the 
direct aid of the paramount power, which he persisted in repudiating, 
assigning as his reason that he felt convinced, from ” the measures 
“ then in train,” he should accomplish the task himself ; of these 
measures conciliation appeared to be the basis. 

At this period* an envoy was appointed, with powers direct from 
the Governor-General to Baja Mann, but bo was for some months 
prevented from proceeding to his court, from various nauses.f 


■Tin February 1819, the author had tbe political duties of Marwav added to 
those of the States of Oodipoor, Kotah, Booiidi, and Sirobi. 

t One of these was an unpleasant altercation, which took place between the 
towne-people of the Commercial Mait of Pnlli and an English gentleman, 
sent unofficially to feel bis way ns to the extension of commercial enterprize, 
carrying specimen b of tbe staple commodities of our trade. This interference 
with the very fountain-head of their trade alarmed the monopolists of Palli, 
who, dreading such competition, created or took advantage of an incident to 
rid themselves of the inti uder. The commercial men of these regions almost all 
profess the Jain religion, whose first rule of faith is tbe preservation of life, in 
beast ns in man. By them, therefore, the piece-goods, the broad-cloths and 
of the Christian trader, were only less abhorred than his flesh-pots, and 
the blood of the goats sworn to have been shed by his servants within the 
bounds of Palli, rose in judgment against their master, of whom a formal 
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The agent, wlio reached Jodpoor early in the month o£ November^ 
found matters in nearly the same state as on his predecessoi’^s 
departure in Februaiy, The same faction kept the prince and all 
the officers of governmentat their disposal. The Eaj a interfered 
but little with their measures, except to acquiesce in or confirm 
them. The mercenary bands of Sindies or Pat'hans were in miserable 
plight and clamorous for their pay, not having been accounted with 
for three years ; and they were to be seen begging in the streets of 
the capital, or hawking bundles of forage on their heads to preserve 
them from starvation. On the approach of the agent of the British 
Government, the forms of accounts were gone through, and they 
gave in acquittances in full of all demands, on condition of receiving 
thirty per cent, of their arrears ; but this was only a form, and with 
his departure (in about three weeks), they despaired even of that. 

The name of justice was unknown : — ‘though, in allusion to the 
religion of the men in powei', it was common to hear it said, ^^you 
may commit murder and no one will notice it j but woe to him who 
beats or maims a brute, for dogs are publicly fed while the soldier 
starves.*^^ In short/ the sole object of the faction was to keep at a 
distance all interposition that might lead the prince to emancipate 
himself from their control. During the agenPs stay of nearly three 
weeks, he had several private interviews with Raja Maun. The 
knowledge he had of the history of his ancestry and his own situation, 
and of the causes which had produced it, failed not to beget a corres- 
ponding confidence ; and these interviews were passed in discussions 
on the ancient history of the country as well as on his own immediate 
affairs. The agent took leave with these words ; know all the 
perils through which you have passed; I am aware how you sur- 
mounted them. By your resolution, your external enemies are now 


complaint was laid before Raja Maun. It lost none of its acrimony in coming 
through the channel of his interiuincio at Oodipoor, the Brahmin, Bis hen Ram. 
Mr. Rutherford rebutted the charge, and an investigation took place at the 
capital on oath, upon which, as the merchants and the governor of Palli (a 
nephew of the minister), could not substantiate their charge, the latter was 
severely reprimanded for his incivility. But whether the story was true or 
false, it was quite enough for their purpose. The interdict between Mr. 
Rutherford and the inhabitants of Palli was more effectual than the sanitaiy 
cordon of any prince in Ghristeudom. The feeling of resentment against him 
reached the agent of government, who was obliged to support what appeared 
the cause of truth, even according to the deposition made before their own 
judgment-seat, and he was consequently deemed inimical to the prince and the 
faction which then guided his councils. Mr. Rutherford proceeded afterwards 
to Kotah, to exhibit the same wares ; but he was there equally an object of 
jealousy, though from letters of recommendation from the agent, it was less 
strongly manifested. It furnished evidence that such interference would never 
succeed. It is well his mission did not appear to be sanctioned by the Govern- 
ment. What evil might not be effected by permitting unrestricted and 
incautious intercourse with such people,, who can, and do obtain all they require 
of our produce without the presence of the producers, who, whether xoithin or 
vyitliout the pale of the Company’s service, will not I trust be prematurely 
forced on Raj poo tana, or it will assuredly hasten the day of iuevitablo 
separation I 
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» ffone : ton have the British Govevument as a_ friend ; rely upon it 
« lifch the same fortitude, and, in a very short time, all will be as you 

“ could desire/^ 

Eaia Maun listened eagerly to these observations. His fine 
features, though trained to bear no testimony to the workings within, 
relaxed with delight as he rapidly replied, “J-^one twelvemonths, 
'' my afiairs will be as friendship could wish. To winch the agent 
reiomed, “In half the time, Mahraja, if you are determined : though 
the points to which he had to direct his mind were neither few nor 
sliglit^ foi' they involved eveiy branch of government ; as 

— ^Porming an efficient administration. 

2.~Consideratiou of the finances ; the condition of the crown 
lands ; the feudal confiscations, which, often unjust, had caused great 
discontent. 


3, — The re«organization and settlement of the foreign troops, on 
whose service the Raja chiefly depended. 

4. — An effective police on all the frontiers, to put down the whole- 
sale pillage of the Mairs in the south, the Larlchanis in the north, ^ 
and the desert Sabraes and Khosas in the w'ost ; reformation of the 
tariff, or scale of duties on commerce, which were so heavy as almost 
to amount to prohibition ; and at the same time to provide for its 
security. 

Scarcely had the agent left Jodpoor, before the faction, rejoiced at 
the removal of the only restraint on their narrow-minded views, 
proceeded in the career of disorder. Whether the object were to 
raise funds, or to gratify ancient animosities, the course pursued by 
the Dewan and his junto was the same. Ganorah, the chief fief of 
Godwar, was put under sequestration, and only released by a fine of 
more than a yearns revenue. All the minor chiefs of this rich tract 
suffered in the same manner, besides the indignity of having their 
lands placed under the control of a brother of the minis tex’. Chan- 
dawul was put under sequestration, and only released on a veiy heavy 
fine. At length the Ddwdn had the audacity to put his hand on 
Ahwa, the chief fief of Marwav ; but the descendant of Champa 
replied, my estate is not of to-day, nor thus to. he relinquished/^ 
Gloom, mistrust, and resentment, pervaded the whole feudal body. 
They saw a contemptible faction sporting with their honour and 
possessions, from an idea they industriously propagated, that an 
unseen but mighty power was at hand to support their acts, given 
out as those of the prince. If the Raja did dictate them, he took 
especial cai’e it should not he seen ; for in the absence of the ]3x4tish 
agent, he once more resumed his sequestrated habits, and appeared to 
take no interest in the government further than to promote a coali- 
tion between Akhi Chnnd and Futteh Raj, who was supported by a 
^rong party of the chiefs, and the influence of the favourite queen. 
But Akhi Chund, who commanded, through his creatures, all the 
resources of the country, and its strong-holds, even to the castle of 
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Jodpoor^ rejected tliese overtures^ and feigning that there were plots 
against his personal safety, left the city; and the better to exclude 
his adversaries from the prince, resided entirely in the citadel. 

Six mouths had thus fled. The fiat of Akhi Chund was supreme; 
he aloue was visible ; his orders alone were obeyed. Raja Maun was 
only heard of as an automaton, moving as the Dewan pleased. But 
while the latter was thus basking in the full sunshiue of prosperity, 
eurichiug himself and his dependants, execrated by the nobles and 
envied by his fellow-citizens, they heard of his fall ! Then, the 
insanity of his master pi'oved to be but a cloak to the iutensity of 
his resentment. But a blind revenge would not have satisfied Raja 
Maun. The victims of his deep dissimulation, now in manacles, were 
indulged with hopes of life, which, with the application of torture, 
made them reveal the plunder of pidnce and subject. A schedule of 
forty lacs, or £400,000, was giveninby the Dew5-n and his dependants, 
and their accounts being settled in this world, they were summarily 
dismissed to the other, with every mark of ignominy which could add 
to the horrors of death. Nugji, the Ifelleddr, and misleader of the 
late regent prince, with Moolji Dandul, one of the old allodial stock, 
had each a cup of poison, and their bodies were thrown over the 
^ Gate of Yict ory^ (Fiittek PoT), Jevai^aj, a brother of the Dandul, 
with Beharri-das Kheechie, and the tailor, had their heads shaved, 
and their bodies were flung into the cascade beneath. Even the 
sacred character of expounder of the Vedas/^ and that of revealer 

of the secrets of heaven,'^ yielded no protection ; and Beas Seodas, 
with Sri-Kishen, Jotishiy the astrologer, were in the long list of pro- 
scriptions. IsTugji, commandant of the citadel, and Moolji, had retired 
on the death of the regent-prince ; and with the wealth they had 
accumulated, while administering to his follies, had erected places of 
strength. ‘On the restoration of Raja Maun, and the general amnesty 
which prevailed, they returned to their ancient oflSces in the castle, 
rose into favour, and forgot they had been traitors. Having obtained 
their persons, Maun secured the ancient jewels of the crown, bestowed 
ou these favourites during the ephemeral sway of his son. Their 
condemnation was then passed, and they were hurled over the 
battlements of the rock which it was their duty to guard. With 
such consummate skill was the plot contrived, that the creatures of 
the minister, in the most remote districts, were imprisoned simul- 
taneously with himself. Of the many subordinate agents thus 
confined, many were liberated on the disclosure of their wealth; 
and by these sequestrations. Raja Maun obtained abundant supplies. 
The enormous sum of a crore, or near one million sterling, was stated; 
but if they yielded one-half (and this was not unlikely), they gave 
the means, which he was not slow to use, for the prosecution of 
what he termed a just punishment, though it better deserves the 
name of a savage revenge. Had he been satisfied with inflict- 
ing the last penalty of the law on the nefarious Akhi Chund, 
and some of the household officers whose fidelity ought ever to be 
firm, and with the sequestration of the estates of some two or three 
[VoL. II.] 18 
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of the vassals whose power had become dangei’ous, or their treason 
too manifest to be overlooked, he would have commanded the ser- 
vices of the rest, and the admiration of all conversant with these 
events But this first success added fuel to his revenge, and he sought 
out more noble victims to glut it. His circumspection and dissimu- 
lation were strengthened, not relaxed, by Ins success. Several of the 
chiefs, who were marlccd out foz* death, had received, only a fe'u days 
before, the highest proof of favour in additional lands to their rent- 
roll, and accident alone prevented a group of the most conspicuous 
from falling into the snare which liad inveigled Alchi Chund: 
Salim Sing of Pokurn, and his constant associate Soortan of Heemaj, 
with Anar Sing of Ahore, and the minors of their cluns^ ■whose duty 
daily carried them to the court, as the chief advisers of the prince, 
formed a part of the administration of the Ddwdn, aud they naturally 
took alai’m upon liis confinement. To obviate this, a deputation was 
sent by the prince to tranquillize them by the assurance that, in the 
confinement of the minister, whose rapacity and misconduct deserved 
punishment, the Raja had attained all his ends. Thus, in order to 
encompass the destruction of the Pokuru chief, he would nob have 
scrupled to involve all the rest. The prince, with his own mouth, 
desired the confidential servant of Anar Sing, wlio was his personal 
friend, to attend with the others. Their distrust saved him. The same 
night, the mercenary bands, to the number of eight thousaud men, 
with guns, attacked Soortan Sing in his dwelling. With one hun- 
dred aud eighty of his clan, he defended himself against great guns 
and small arms, as long as the house was tenable, aud then sallied 
out sword in hand, and, with his brother and eighty of his kin, fell 
nobly in the midst of his foes. The remainder retreated with their 
arms to defend Neemaj and their infant chief. This gallant defence, 
in which many of the towns- people were slain, prevented a repeti- 
tion of the attempt against the Pokurn chief, who remained on the 
defensive; until, seeing an gpportunity, he fled to his asylum in the 
desert, or he would that day have renounced the sheath of the dagger 
which held the fortunes of Marwar,^^ and which now contained the 
accumulated revenge of four generations : of Deo Sing, of Subbulla, of 
Sowae, and his own. His death would have terminated this branch 
of Ajit s issue, adopted into the house of Pokurn, in the history of 
which we have a tolerable picture of the precai'iousness of existence 
in Marwar.* 


Vbat better commentai-y can be made on Raja Kaunas ebaracter, 

% Government on these events, dated July 7, 
La Af 1 *^*'^*' soecess may tempt him to go beyond 

» ^Jith the justice or security. If be stops 

“ 1806 andTbpLA inferior, concerned in the coalition of 

“ thrcMl eoo.W'bh the condign punishment of a few of 

»iLolvIVA?.T ’ his character, but if he 

“ nrovoke a af Txrh ’ if principal chiefs, in these proscriptions, he may 
“fusto and even W ^ vet ovevwhAlm him. He has doL enough io^ 

■' ffsTnL wh^A i too fa'- as regards Soor- 

n bin,^, whose death (which I sincerely regret) was a prodigal sacrifice.” 
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tbau tlie few recorded words addressed to FuttehRaj, wliomhe sent, 
for to the Presence; on tbe day succeeding these events ? Now you 
may perceive tbeveasouswby I did not sooner give you office/^ This 
individual; tbe brother of tbe late Induraj, was forthwith installed 
in the post of Dewan ; and with tbe sinews of war provided by the 
late sequesti'ations, the troops were satisfied; while by tbe impression 
so sedulously propagated and believed; that he bad only to call on 
tbe British power for what aid be required, the whole feudal body 
was appalled : and tbe men, who would have hurled tbe tyrant from 
his throne, now only sought to avoid bis insidious snares, more dan- 
gerous than open force. 

Neemaj was besieged and nobly defended; but at length tbe son 
of Soortan Capitulated, ou receiviug tbe sign-manual of bis prince 
promising pardon and restoration, guaranteed by tbe commander of 
the mercenary bands. To tbe eternal disgrace of tbe Raja, be broke 
this pledge, and tbe boy bad scai’cely appeared in tbe besieging 
camp, when tbe civil officer produced the Rajahs mandate for 
his captivity" and transmission to the Presence. If it is painful 
to record this fact, it is pleasing to add, that even the mercenary 
commander spurned the infamous injunction. No,^' said he ; on 
the faith of my pledge (hiichun) he surrendered; and if the Raja 
breaks his word, I will maintain mine, and at least place him in 
security. He kept bis promise, and conveyed him to tbe Aravulli 
mountains, whence *he passed over to, and received protection in 
M^war. 

This and similar acts of treachery and cold-blooded tyranny com- 
pletely estranged all tbe chiefs. Isolated as they were, they could 
make no resistance against tbe mercenary battalions, amounting to 
ten thousand men, exclusive of tbe quotas; and they dared not 
league for defence, from tbe dreaded threat held over them, of 
calling in tbe British troops ; and in a few months tbe whole feudal 
association of Marwar abandoned their homes and their country, 
seeking shelter in tbe neighbouring states from tbe Rajahs cntel and 
capricious tyranny. To bis connection with tbe Bi'itisb Govern- 
ment alone be was indebted for bis being able thus to put foi'fcb the 
resources of his policy, which otherwise be never could have 
developed either with safety or effect ; nor at any former period of tbe 
history of Marwar could the most daring of its princes have under- 
taken, with any prospect of success, what Raja Maun accomplished 
under this alliance. 

These brave men found asylums in the neighbouring states of Kotah, 
Mewar, Bikandr, and Jeipooi'. Even the faithful Anar Sing, whose 
fi-delity no gratitude could ever repay, was obliged to seek refuge in 
exile. He had stood Maun^s chief shield against the proscription of 
Raja Bbeem, when cooped up in Jhalore, and sold his wife^s orna- 
ments, ^^eventobernose-ring,'^^ to procure him tbe means of subsistence 
and defence. It was Anar Sing who saved him when, in tbe attempt 
Upon Palli, be was unhorsed and nearly made prisoner. He was 
[Voi.. II.] ' 18 a 
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atnonff the four chiefs who remained by Ins foi4unes when the i-est 
deserted to the standard of the Pretender; and he was one of the 
same body, who rescued the trophies of their disgrace from the hands 
of their enemies when on the road to Jcipoor. Last or all^ he was 
mainly instrumental in the Rajahs emancipation and in his resump- 
tion of the reins of Government. Well might the fury of lus revenge 
deserve the term of madness ! In A.D. 1821, the greater chieftains 
of Marwar, thus driven into exile, were endeavouring to obtain the 
mediation of the British authorities; but another year had elapsed 
without the slightest advance to accommodation. Their conduct has 
been exemplary, but their degrading position, depondeut on the 
scanty resources of others, must of itself work a cure. Tlieir manly 
remonstrance addressed to the British functionary is already before 
the reader.* He did not hesitate to tell them, that if in due time no 
mediation was held out, they must depend on theiUvSelves for redress ! 

Such was the political condition of Marwar until the year 1823. 
Had a demoniacal spirit of revenge nob blinded Raja Maun, lie had 
a fine opportunity to lay the principles of order on a permanent 
basis, and to introduce those reforms necessary for his individual 
welfare as well as for that of the state. He had it in his power to 
modify the institutions, to curb without destroying the feudal chiefs, 
and to make the whole subservient to the altered condition of affairs* 
Instead of having the glory of fixing the constitution of his country, 
he has (reposing on external protection) broken up the entire feudal 
association, and rendered the paramount power an object of hatred 
instead of reverence. 


Having thus rapidly sketched the history of this interesting 
branch of the Rajpoot race, from the destruction of their ancient 
seat of empire, Canouj, and their settlement in the Indian desert 
more than six centuries ago, to the present day, it is impossible to 
quit the subject without a reflection on the anomalous condition of 
their alliance with the British Government, which can sanction the 
existence of such a state of things as we have just described. It 
illustrates the assertions made in an early part of this work,*]* of the 
ill- defined principles which guide all our treaties with the Rajpoots, 
and which, if not early remedied, will vapidly progress to a state of 
things full of misery to them, and of inevitable danger to ourselves. 
These men of the soil,^^ as they emphatically designate themselves, 
elmg to it, and their ancient and well-defined privileges, with an 
unconquerable pertinacity; in their endeavours to pi'eserve them^ 
"whole generations have been swept away, yet has their strength 
inci eased in the very ratio of oppression, W^here are mow the 
oppressors? the dynasties of Ghizni, of Ghdr, the Ghiljis, the Lodis^ 
ihe Fat hans, the Timoors, and the demoralizing Mahratta ? The 
native Rajpoot has flourished amidst these revolutions, and sur- 
vived their fall; and but;Eor the vices of their internal sway, chiefly 


^Yol. I, p. 681. 
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contracted from such association, would have risen to power upon 
the ruin of their tyra,uts. But internal dissension invited the spoiler; 
and herds of avaricious Mahrattas and ferocious PatMians have 
reaped the harvest of their folly. Yet all these faults were to be 
redeemed iu their alliances with a people whose peculiar boast was, 
that wisdom, justice, and clemency were the corner-stones of their 
power: seeking nothing from them beyond the means for their 
defence, and an adherence to the virtues of order. How far the pro- 
tecting power has redeemed its pledge, in allowing years to pass away 
without some attempt to remedy the anarchy we have described, the 
I'eador is iu a condition to judge. If it be said that we have tied up 
our hands by leaving them free agents in their internal administra- 
tion, thou let no offer of support bo given to the head, for the oppres- 
sion of the vassal and his rights, co-equal with those of the sove- 
reign ; and if our mediation cannot be exerted, let us withdraw 
altogether the chocks upon the operation of their own system of 
government, and leave them free agents in reality. A wiser, more 
humane, and liberal policy would be, to impose upon oui’selves the 
task of understanding their political condition, and to use our just 
influence for the restoration of their internal prosperitj', and with it 
the peace, present as well as prospective, of an important part of 
our empire. The policy which such views would suggest, is to 
support the opinion of the vast majority of the Rahtores, and to 
seize the first opportunity to lend at least our sanction to an 
adoption, from the Ednr branch, of Bahtore blood, not only unconta- 
minated, but heirs presumptive to Joda, and exclude the parricidal 
line which \vill continue to bring misery on the country. If how- 
ever, we apply only our own monarchical, nay despotic principles, to 
this feudal society, and interfere but to uphold a blind tyranny, 
which must drive these brave chiefs to despair, it will be well to 
reflect and consider, from the acts we have related, of what they are 
capable. Very different, indeed, would be the deeds of proscribed 
Rajpoots from those of vagabond Pindarries, or desultory Mahrattas; 
and what a field for aggression and retreat 1 Rumour asserts that 
they have already done themselves justice ; and that, driven to 
desperation, and with no power to mediate, the dagger has reached, 
the heart of Baja Maun ! If this be true, it is a retribution which 
might have been expected ; it was the only alternative left to the 
oppi-essed chiefs to do themselves justice. It is also said, that the 
' Pretended’ sou of Raja Bheem is now on the gadi of Joda. This 
is deeply to be lamented. Raja Dhonkul will see only the party 
who espoused his pretensions, and the Pokurn chief and faction will 
hold that place in the councils of his sovereign, which of right 
belongs to the head of his clan, the Champawut chief of Ahwa, an 
exile in Mewar.* Jealousy, feuds, and bloodshed will be the conse- 
quence, which would at once be averted by an adoption from Edur. 
Were a grand council of Rajpoots to be convened, in order to adjust 


* He was so when the author loft India in 1828. 
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tte question, nine-tentlis would decide as proposed; the danger of 
interference would be neutralized, and peace and tranquillity would 
be tlie boon bestowed upon thousands, and, ^Ybat is of some conse- 
quence, future danger to ourselves would be avoided. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Exte^it and population o/3Iarwai\ — Classification of inhahitanfs,--JitB,'--liafi 
pooiSiSacevdoial, covwievcialf and sevvilcivihcs^^Soih — Agviculiuvalpyoducts, 

2^ aUiral productions. — Salt lakes, — J^favblc and liinestonc q^uaTvies, ^^Vn, Zead> 
and ironviines — Aluvu — Mamifaciitrcs, — Commercialmarts, — Transit trade. 
— PaZh’, the eviporiuniof Western India, — Me7*ca7}tile classes, — Kliayivae and 
Osivals. — Kutars, or caravans, — Imports and exports cimmcratecl, — Charuns, 
the guavdiaiis of the caravans, — Commercial decline, — Causes, — Opiunimouo* 
poly. — Pairs of Moondhioa and Bhalotra, — Administration ofjiisiice, — Ftmish- 
nieiits. — Baja Beejy Singes cle7ne7icy to p>*/so?isrs, 'lolio arc maintained hy jnnvatc 
clia7'iiy. — Oaol deliveries on cchpses, tirf/is, and rtcccssio?i of princes. — Sog4n, 
or ordeals; fire, vjater^ burning oil. — Ptinchdeis. — Fiscal rerennesand regttla- 
iio7is, — Bubta^, or co7ii-reni. — Sbenahs mid Kunirarris. — Taxes, — Auga, or 
capitation tax. — Gaswali, or pasturage, — K6wfiri, ordoo7'4ax ; lioxv 07'ighiaied. 
— Sayer, or imposts ; f/ieir amount. — Dhannis, or collectors, — Beveinies fi'077ithe 
salt-lahes, — Tandas, or caravans engaged in this trade. — Aggi^egatc revenues, — • 
Military x^esources, — Merceitaiies, — Feudal quotas, — Schedule of feoj/s, — Quali- 
fication of a cavalier. 


The extreme breadth of Marwar lies between two points in the 
parallel of the capital, Girap, west, and Shamgurh, on the 
Aravulli range, east. This line measures two hundred and seventy 
British miles. The greatest length, from the Sirohi frontier to the 
northern boundary, is about two hundred and twenty miles. From 
N.N.E., in the Deedwnnoh district, to the extremity 
of Sancliore, S.W., the diagonal measurement is three hundred and 
fifty miles. The limits^ of Marwar ai'e, however, so very irregular, 
and present so many salient angles and abutments into other states, 
that without a trigonometrical process we cannot arrive at a correct 
estimate of its superficial extent : a nicety not, indeed, required. 

^ The most marked feature that diversifies the face of Maroo, is the 
river Loom, which rising on her eastern frontier at Poshkur, and 
pursuing a westerly course, nearly bisects the country, and forms 
the boundary between the fertile and sterile lands of Maroo, But 
although the tracte south of this stream, between it and the Aravulli, 
are by far the richest part of Marwar, it would be erroneous to 
describe all the northern part as sterile. An ideal line, passing 
through Nagore and Jodpoor to Bhalotra, will mark the just £stinc- 
faon South of t^s memll lie the districts of Deedwa^h, Nagore, 
Mairta, Jodpoor, Palli, So]ut, Godwar, Sewanoh, Jhalore. Beenmahl, 
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and Sanchore, most of which are fertile and populous ; and we may 
assign a population of eighty souls to the square mile. The space 
north of this line is of a very different character, but this requires a 
subdivision ; for while the north-east portion, which includes a por- 
tion of Nagore, the large towns of Pilodi, Pokurn, &c., may be calcu- 
lated at thirty, the remaining space to the south-west, as Gogadeoca- 
tJitil or ^ desert of Goga,^ Sheo, Barmair, Kofcra, and Ohotun, can 
scarcely be allowed ten. In round numbers, the population of Mar- 
war may be estimated at two millions of souls, 

Olctsses of Inliahitants, — Of this amount, the following is the 
classification of the tribes : — The Jits constitute five-eighths, the Raj- 
poots two-eighths, while the remaining classes, sacerdotal,* commer- 
cial, and servile, make up the integral number. If this calculation 
be near the truth, the Rajpoots, men, women, and children, will 
'amount to five hundred thousand souls, which would admit of fifty 
thousand men capable of bearing arms, especially when we recollect 
that the Jits or Jats are the industrious class. 

It is superfluous to expatiate on the peculiarities of the Rahtore 
character, which we have endeavoured to extract from their own 
actions. It stands deservedly high in the scale of the thirty-six 

tribes/^ and although debased by one besetting sin (the use of 
opium), the Rahtoi*e is yet a noble animal, and requires only some 
exciting cause to shew that the spirit, which set at defiance the 
resources of the empire in the zenith of its prosperity, is dormant 
only, not extinct. The reign of the present prince has done more, 
however, than even the arms of Arungzdb, to deteriorate the Rah- 
tores. Peace would recruit their thinned ranks, but the mistrust 
sworn in every house by unheard-of duplicity, has greatly demoral- 
ized the national character, which until lately stood higher than that 
of any of the circumjacent tribes. A popular prince, until within these 
very few years, could easily have collected a magnificent army, eh hap 
cd ^the sons of one father,^ round the ^gadi of Joda d in fact, the 
panclidz huzar iiirwar Bahtoran^ meaning the ^ fifty thousand Rah- 
tore swords,^ is the proverbial phrase to denote the muster of Maroo, 
of which they estimated five thousand cavalry. This was exclusive 
of the household and foreign troops supported on the fiscal lauds. 
The Rahtore cavalry was the best in India, There were several 
horse-fairs, especially those of Bhalotra and Poshkiu’, where the horses 
of Cutch and Oattiawar, the jungle, and Mooltan, were brought [in 
great numbers. Valuable horses were also bred on the western 
frontier, on the Looni, those of Bardurro being in high estimation. 
But the events of the last twenty years appear to have dried up 
every source of supply. The breeding studs of Rardurro, Cutch, and 
the jungle are almost extinct, and supplies from the west of the Indus 
are intercepted by the Sikhs. The destruction of the predatory sys- 
tem, which created a constant demand, appears to have lessened the 


^ The district of Sauchore is almost entirely Brahmin, forming a distinct 
tribe, called the Sanchora 'Brahmins. 
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supply. So much for the general peace which the successes of 
Britain have produced. 

Ill periods of civil commotion, or when the safety of the state was 
perilled, we hear oT one clan (the Cbampaw^ut) imisteniig four 
thousand horse. But if ever so many of the sons of Champa were 
congi-egated at one time, it is an extraordinary occut^rence, and lar 
heyond the demand which the state has upon their loyalty. ^ To esti- 
mate what may be demanded of thorn, we have only to divide the 
rent-roll by five hundred rupees, the qualification for a cavaliei lu 
Maroo, and to add, for each horse, two foot-soldiers. A. schedule of 
the greater feudal estates shall be appended. 


iSoi7, AgriciiUurGy Products. — The following is the classification 
of the different heads of soil in Marwar : — Bailcal, Ghihniy Peela^ and 
Suffed. The first (whose etymology 1 know not) pervades the greater 
part of the country, being a light sand, having little or no earthy 
admixture, and onlj^ fit to produce lajra (millet), inoong^ moth 
(pulse), til (sesamum), melons ^ndgowdr. 0/a7i*7it(fat), a black earth, 
pervades the district of Deedwanoh, Mairta, Palli, and several of the 
feudal lands in Godwar, Wheat and grain are its products. The 
peela (yellow) is a sandy clay, chieflj" about Kewnsir and the capital, 
also galore and Bhaloti'a, and portions of other districts. It is best 
adapted for barley, and that kind of wheat called pattageon (the 
other is Icatta-geon) ; also tobacco, onions, and other vegetables : the 
staple millets are seldom grown in this. The suffed (white) is almost 
pure silex, and grows little or notldng, but after heavy falls of rain. 

The districts south of the Looni, as Palli, Sojut, and Godwai', ferti- 
lized by the numerous petty streams flowing from the AravulH, pro- 
duce abundantly every species of grain with tbe exception of hajray 
which thrives best in a sandy soil ; aiid in Nagore and Mairta consi- 
derable quantities of the richer grains are raised by irrigation from 
wells. The extensive western divisions of Jhalore, Sanchore, and 
jBeeninahl, containing five hundred and ten towns and villages, 
which are Khalisay or ^fiscal land,^ possess an excellent soil, with 
the advantage of the rills from Aboo, and the great southern barrier j 
but the demoralized government of Baja Maun never obtains from 
them one-third of their intrinsic capability, while tlie encroachment 
of the Sahraes, and other robbers from the Sin die desert, encroach 
upon them often with impunity. Wheat, barley, rice, jooar (millet), 
moongy (pulse), til (sesamum), are the chief products of the richer 
lands; while amidst the sandy tracts they are confined to lajra 
moongy and til. With good government, Marwar possesses abun- 
dance of means to collect stores against the visitations which afflict 
these northern regions : but prejudice steps in to aid the ravages of 
tamine and although water is near the surface in all the southern 
districts^ the number of wells bears no proportion to those in Mewar. ' 
-.Ihe great district of Nagore, of five hundred and sixty towns and 
villages, the appanage of the heirs-apparent of Maroo, in spite o£ 
physical difficulties, is, or has been made, an exception ; and the 
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immense sheet oi sandstone, on which a humid soil is embedded, has 
been pierced throughout by the energies of ancient days, and con- 
tains greater aids to agriculture than many more fertile tracts in 
the country. 

NatxmiJ frodxictions . — Marwar can boast of some valuable pro- 
ductions of her sterile plains, which make her an object of no little 
importance in the most distant and more favoured regions of India. 
The salt lakes of Pachbbadra, Deedwanoh, and Sambhur, are mines 
of wealth, and their produce is exported over the greater part of 
Hindustan ; while to the marble quarries of Mokrauo (which gives 
its name to the mineral), on her eastern frontier, all the splendid 
edifices of“ the imperial cities owe their grandeur. The materials 
used ill the palaces of Dehli, Agra, their mosques, and tombs, have 
been conveyed from Marwar. The quarries, until of late years, 
yielded a considerable revenue ; but the age for palace-building in 
these I'egions is no more, and posterity will ask with surprise the 
sources of such luxiiiy. There are also limestone quarries near 
Jodpoor and Nagore ; and the concrete called kunJmr is abundant 
in many of the districts, and chiefly used for mortar. Tin and lead 
are found at Sojut; alum about Palli, and iron is obtained from 
Beenmahl and the districts adjoining Guzzerat. 

Mamtfacktres , — The manufactures of Marwar are of no great 
importance in a comraei’cial point of view. Abundance of coarse 
cotton cloths, and blankets, are manufactured from the cotton and 
wool produced in the country, but they are chiefly used there. 
Matchlocks, swords, aiid other warlike implements, are fabricated at 
the capital and at Palli; and at the latter place they make boxes of 
iron, tinned, so as to resemble tbe tin boxes of Europe. Iron platters 
for culinary purposes are in such great demand as to keep the 
forges constantly going. 

Gommercial Marta . — None of these states are without traflSc ; each 
has her mart, or entrepot ; and while M^war boasts of Bhilwara, 
-Bikaner of Obooroo, and Amber of Malpooi’a (the city. of wealth), 
the Rahtores claim Palli, which is not only the rival of the places 
just mentioned, but may make pretensions to the title of emporixint 
of Rajpoot ana. These pretensions we may the more readily admit, 
when we recollect that nine-tenths of tbe bankers and commercial 
men of India are natives of Maroodes, and these chiefly of the 
Jain faith. The laity of the TDiartra sect sent forth thousands 
to all parts of India, and the Oswals, so termed from tbe town 
of Osi, neax’ tbe Looni, estimate one hundred thousand families 
whose occupation is commerce. All these claim a Rajpoot descent, 
a fact entirety unknown to the European enquirer into the pecu- 
liai’ities of Hindu manners. The wealth acqufred in foreign lands, 
from the Sutlej to the ocean, returns chiefly to their native soil; 
but as neither pi’itnogeniture nor majorats are sanctioned by the 
Jain lawgivers, an equal distribution takes place amongst all the 
sons, though the youngest (as amongst the Getes of Asia, and the 
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Jilts of Kent), receives often a double portion. Tins arises wben tbe 
division takes place while tbe parent is living, being tbe portion set 
anart for bis own support, wbicb ultimately falls to tbe youngest, 
ivitb whom he probably resides. It would be erroneous to say this 
practice is extensive ; tbougb sufficient instances exist to suppose 
it once was a principle.* Tbe bare enumeration of tbe tribes fol- 
lowing commence would fill a short chap tor. A priest of the Jains 
(my own teacher), who had for a series of years devoted his attention 
to form a catalogue, which then amounted to nearly eigliteen hundred 
classes^ renounced the pursuit, on obtaining from a brother priest, 
from a distant region, one hundred and fifty new names to add to 


his list. 

Palli was the entrepot for the eastern and western regions, where 
the productions of India, Cashmere, and China, were interchanged 
for those of Europe, Africa, Pei'sia, and Arabia. Caravans (Jcutars\ 
from the ports of Outch and Guzzerat, imported elephant^s teeth, 
copper, dates, gum-arabic,borax, coco-nuts, broad-cloths, silks, sandal 
wood, camphor, dyes, drugs, oxide and sulphuret of arsenic, spices, 
coffee, &c. In exchange, they exported chintzes, dried fruits, jeeroh^ 
assaf oetida from Mooltan, sugar, opium (Kotahand Malwa), silks and 
fine cloths, potash, shawls, dyed blankets, arms, and salt of home 
manufacture. 

The route of the caravans was by Sooie Bah, Sauchore, Beenmahl, 
Jhalore to Palli, and the guardians of the merchandize were almost 
invariably Charuns, a character held sacred by the Rajpoot. The most 
desperate outlaw seldom dared to commit any outrage on caravans 
under the safe guard of these men, the hards of the Rajpoots, If not 
strong enough to defend their convoy with sword and shield, they 
would threaten the robbers with the chandij or ^ self-immolation 
and proceed by degrees from a gash in the flesh to a death-wound, or 
if one victim was insuflBoient a whole body of women and children 
was sacrificed (as in the case of the Bhamunia Bhats), for whose 
blood the marauder is declared responsible hereafter. 


* There is notliing which so much employs fche assessors of justice, in those 
tribunals of arbitration, the ‘pmiclidetG, as the adjudication of questions of. 
property. The highest compliment ever paid to the author, was by the liti- 
^nts of property amounting to half a million sterling, which had been going 
the rounds of various •pnncJidets and appeals to native princes, alike unsatis- 
factory in their results. They agreed to admit as final the decision of a court 
01 his noniination. It was not without hesitation I accepted tbe mediation 
propounded through the British superintendent of Ajm4r (j\Ir. Wilder) • but 
knowing iwo men, whose integrity as well as powers of investigatiouVere 
above all encomium, I could not refuse. One of these had given a striking 
instance of independence in support of the award bis penetration had led him 
to pronounce, and which award being set aside on appeal, through favoritism, 
he abjured every future (^11 as an arbitrator. He was not a wealthy man, but 
Bu^ was the homage paid to his integrity and talents, that the greatest despot 
m India found it politic to re-assemble tbe court, have the case re-considered. 

In like manner, his demand was, that. 
bnfK Vf* his time to unravelling all the intrioabies of the case, 

u Bhould sign a moocUlha, or ‘ bond,’ t6' abide by the award. I 
nave no recollection how it terminated. 
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^ OomtQerce has been almost extinguished within these last twenty 
years ; and paradoxical as it may appear^ there was tenfold more 
actiYxty and enterprise in the midst of that predatory warfare^ which 
rendered India one wide arena of conflict, than in these days of 
universal pacification . The torpedo touch of monopoly has had more 
effect on iheKutars than the spear of the desert Sahrae, or harwnttia 
(outlaw) Eajpoot — against its benumbing qualities the Charun^s 
dagger would fall innocuous ; it sheds no blood, but it dries up its 
channels. If the products of the salt-lakes of Eajpootana were 
preferred, even at Benares, to the sea-salt of Bengal, high impost 
duties excluded 'it from the market. If the opium of Malwa and 
Harouti competed in the China market with our Patna monopoly, 
again we intervened, not with high export duties, which we were 
competent to impose, but by laying our shackles upon it at the 
fountain-head. A^it Gcesar^ aiit is our maxim in these 

regions; and in a country where our agents are established only 
to preserve political relations and the faith of treaties, the basis of 
which is non-interference in the internal arrangement of their affairs 
—albeit we have not a single foot of land in sovereignty, we set 
foi'th ouv perwanaSj as peremptory as any Russian tt/rase, and com- 
mand that^no opium shall leave these countries for the accustomed 
outlets, under pain of confiscation. Some, relying on their skill in 
eluding our vigilance, or tempted by the high price which these 
measures pi’oduce, or perhaps reckoning upon our justice, and upon 
impunity if discovered, tried new routes, until confiscation brought 
them to submission. 

We then put an arbitrary value upon the drug, and forced the 
grower to come to us, and even take credit to ourselves for consulting 
his interests. Even admitting that such price was a remunerating 
one, founded upon an average of past years, still it is not the less^ 
arbitrary. No allowance is made for plentiful or bad seasons, when 
the drug, owing to a scarcity, will bear a double price. Our legisla- 
tion is for all seasons and their cLange.^^ But this virtual infrac- 
tion of the faith of treaties is not confined to the grower or retailer; 
"it affects others in a variety of ways; it injures our reputation and 
the welfare of those upon whom, for benevolent purposes, we have 
forced our protection. The transit duties levied on opium formed 
an item in the revenues of the princes of Eajpootana ; but confisca- 
tion guards the passes of the Aravulli and Guzzerat, and unless the 
smuggler wrap up his cargo in ample folds of deceit, tlie Eajpoot 
may go without his ^ umUpdni/ the infusion of this poison, dearer 
to him than life. It is in vain to urge that sufficient is allowed for 
home consumption. Who is to be the judge of this ? or who is so 
blind as not to see tkat any latitude of this kind would defeat the^ 
monopoly, which, impolitic in its origin, gave rise in its progress to" 
fraud, gambling, and neglectof moreimportant agricultural economy ? 
But this policy must defeat itself: the. excess of quantity produced 
will diminish the value of the original (Patna) monopoly, if its now 
rvoi. 11.3 19A 
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deteriorated quality should fail to open the eyes of the quiok-sighted 
Chinese, and exclude it from the market altopther. 

Fairs . — There -were two annual fairs in his country, Moondhwa 
and Bhalotra ; the first chiefly for cattle. The merchandize of various 
countries was exposedand purchased by the merchants of the adjoining 
states. It commenced with the month of Magh, and lasted during six 
weeks. The other was also for cattle of all kinds, horses, oxen, camels, 
and the merchandize enumerated amongst the imports and exports 
of Palli. Persons from all parts of India frequented them; but all 
these signs of prosperity are vanishing. 

Administration of Justice . — The administration of justice is now 
very lax in these communities; but at no time were the customary 
criminal laws of Rajpootana sanguinary, except in respect to politi- 
cal crimes, which were very summarily dealt with when practicable. 
In these feudal associations, however, such crimes are esteemed 
individual offences, and the whole power of the government is con- 
centrated to punish them; but when they are committed against 
the community, justice is tempered with mercy, if not benumbed 
by apathy. In cases even of murder, it is satisfied with fine, corporal 
punishment, imprisonment, confiscation, or banishment. Inferior 
crimes, such as larcenies, were punished by fine and imprisonment, 
and, when practicable, restitution; or, in case of inability to pay, 
corporal punishment and confinement. But under the present lax 
system, when this impoverished government has fo feed criminals, 
it may be supposed that their prisons are not overstocked. Since 
Raja Beejy Sing’s death, the judgment-seat has been vacant. His 


memory is held in high esteem for the administration of justice, 
though he carried clemency to excess. He never confirmed a sen- 
tence of death ; and there is a saying of the criminals, yet extant, 
more demonstrative of his humanity than of good policy ; When at 
“ large we cannot even get rahri (porridge), but in prison we eat 
ladoo a sweetmeat).” Here, as at Jeipoor, confined criminals are 
maintained by individual charity ; and it is a well known fact, that 
at the latter place, but for the humanity of the mercantile classes, 
especially those of the Jain persuasion, they might starve. Perhaps 
it is the knowledge of this circumstance, which holds back the hand 
of the Government, or its agents, who may apply to their own uses 
the prison-fare. W^hen once confined, the criminals are little thought 
of, and neglect answers all the ends of cruelty. They have, however, 
a source of consolation unknown to those who have passed “ the 
"bridge of sighs,” or become inmates of the ‘ ouUiettes’ of more 
civilized re^oM. That fortitude and resignation which religion 
alone can bestoVon the one, is obtained through superstition by the 
, other; a,nd the phayers of the prison are poured forth for one of 
those visitations otN^rovidence, which, in hum bling the- proud, 

mrdp thab'^orfcanfc modifications ot this system have been 

borne: of their extent he is ignorant,. 
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prompts acts of mercy to otliers in order to ensure it to tliemselves^ 
The celestial phenomena of eclipses, whether of the sun or moon, 
although predicted by the Pundits, who for ages have possessed the 
most approved theory for calculation, are yet looked upon with 
religious awe by the mass, and as foreboding change to princes/^ 
Accordingly, when darkness dims the beams of Suryaor Chandra, 
the face of the prisoner oE Maroo is lighted up with smiles; his 
deliverance is at hand, and he may join the crowd to hoot and yell, 
and frighten the monster Rahoo* from his hold of the silver-moon/^f 
The birth of a son to the prince, and a new reign, are events like- 
wise joyful to him. 

The trial by sogxin^ literally ^ oath of purgation,^ or ordeal, still 
exists, and is occasionally had recourse to in Maroo, as in other parts 
of Eajpootana ; and, if fallen into desuetude, it is not that these 
judgments of Grod (as they were styled in the days of European bar- 
bai’ism) are less relied on, but that society is so unhinged that even 
these appeals to chance find no subjects for practice, excepting by 
Zalim Sing ; and ho to the last carried on his antipathy to the 
dliahuns (witches) of Haroubi, who were always submitted to the 
process by * water/ Trial by ordeal is of very ancient date in India : 
it was by ^ fir e^ that Rama proved the purity of Seeta, after her 
abduction by Ravana, and in the same manner as pi'actised by one 
of our Saxon kings, by making her walk over a red-hot ploughshare. 
Besides the two most common tests, by fire and water, there is a 
third, that of washing the hands in boiling oil. It should be stated, 
that, in all cases, not only the selection but the appeal to any of 
these ordeals is the voluntary act of the litigants, and chiefly after 
the Punchaets, or courts of arbitration, have failed. Where justice 
is denied, or bribery shuts the door, the sufferer will dare his adver- 
sary to the sogitn^ or submission to the judgment of God ; and the 
solemnity of the appeal carries such weight, that it brings redress 
of itself, though cases do occur where the challenge is accepted, 
and the author has conversed with individuals who have witnessed 
the operation of each of the ordeals. 

Ptmchdets, — The Punchftets arbitrate in civil cases. Prom 
these courts of equity, there is an appeal to the Raja; but 
as unanimity is required in the judges, and a fee or fine must 
be paid by the appellant, ere his case can come before the prince, 
litigation is checked. The constitution of this court is simple. The 
plaintiff lays his case before the Hakim of the district, or the Patel 
of the village where he resides. The plaintiff and defendant have 
the right of naming the villages (two, each,) from whence the mem- 
bers of the Punchlet are to be drawn. Information is accordingly 
sent to the Patdls of the villages specified, who, with their respective 
Patwarris (Registers), meet at the At^hae or ^ village -court. ^ Wit- 

^ The Tlajpoofcs and Hindus in general hold precisely the same idea, of the 
cause of eclipses, as the Gete of Scandinavia. 

f Ghctiidva-ma, The moon is represenfced by silver, which, is called after her 
(or him) chandL 
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nesses are summoned and examined on oath, the most common of 
Tvhichi is the gadi-ca-dn, ‘ allegiance to the throne, resembling the 
ancient adjuration of the Scythians as recorded by Herodotus. Ibis 
oath is, however, more restricted to Ka3poots ; the other classes have 
various forms based upon their religious notions. hen the proceed- 
ings are finished, and judgment is given, tho Hakim puts his seal 
thereto, and cariies it into effect, or prepares it for appeal. It is 
affirmed that, in the good times of Eajpootaua, these simple tribunals 
answered every purpose. 

Fiscal Revenues . — The fiscal revenues of Marwararo derived from 
various sources j the principal are, 

1st. — The Khalisa or ^ crown-lands 3’ 


2d . — “ The salt lakes ; 

3d. — ” Transit and impost duties; 

4th. — " Miscellaneous taxes, termed Hasil.” 


The entire amount of personal revenue of the princes of Marwar 
does not at present exceed ten lacs of rupees (£100,000 sterling), 
though in the reign of Beejy Sing, half a century ago, they yielded 
full sixteen lacs, one-half of which arose from the salt lakes alone. 
The aggregate revenue of the feudal lands is estimated as high as 
fifty lacs, or £500,000. It may be doubted whether at present they 
yield half this sum. The feudal contingents are estimated at five 
thousand horse, besides foot, the qualification being one cavalier and 
two foot-soldiers for every thousand rupees of income. This low 
estimate is to keep up the nominal value of estates, notwithstanding 
tbeir great deterioration ; for a ‘ kuight^s fee’ of Marwar was formerly 
estimated at five hundred rupees. 

The sum of ten lacs, mentioned as the gross income of the prince, 
is what is actually realized by the ti’easnry, for there are many public 
servants provided for out of the crown-lands, whose estates are not 
included. 


The revenues are collected from the ryots in kind. A corn-rent, 
the only one recognized in ancient India, and termed Buttae, or 
^ division,’ is apportioned equally between the prince and the hus- 
bandman : a deviation from the more lenient practice of former 
times, which gave one-fourth, or one-sixth to the sovereign. Besides 
this, the cultivator has to pay the expense of guarding the crops, and 
also those who attend the process of division. An assessment of two 
rupees is made on every ten maunds,^ which more than covers the 
salaiies paid to the Rhdnahs (watchmen), and JRhmwaTids.'f and 
leaves a surplus divided by the Patel and village register {Pahvarri). 
A cart-load of JciirU (the stalks of joodr and hajra) is exacted from 
every cultivator as fodder for the prince’s cattle ; but this is com- 
muted for a rupee, except in seasons of scarcity, when it is stored up. 
The other officers, as the Patwarris and Patels, are paid out of the 


. '' The maund is about seventy-five lbs. weight. 


t Kmi, ’ corn.’ 
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respective sliaves of fclie farmer and the crown, vie,, one-fourth of a 
seer each, from every maund of produce, or an eightieth part of the 
gross amount. The cultivators of the Pattawuts or feudal chiefs, are 
much better off than those of the Ehalisa : from them only two- 
fifths are exacted ; and in lieu of all other taxes and charges, a land- 
tax of twelve rupees is levied on every hundred beegas of land culti- 
vated. The cultivators repay this mild assessment by attachment 
to the chiefs. 

Angah is a poll-tax (from anga ‘ the body^) of one rupee, levied 
on adults of either sex throughout Marwar. 

Gasman is a graduated tax on cattle, or, as the term imports, the 
right of pastui’e. A sheep or goat is estimated at one anna (one-six- 
teenth of a rupee) ; a bufialo eight annas, or half a rupee ; and each, 
camel, three rupees. 

Kewdri is a tax on doors (Iceivdi-), aud is considered peculiarly 
oppressive. It was first imposed by Beejy Sing, when, towards the 
latter end of his reign, his chiefs rebelled, aud retired in a body to 
Palli to concert schemes for deposing him. Thither he fruitlessly 
followed in order to pacify them, and on his return found the gates 
{Mlvdr) of his capital shut in his face, and Bheem Sing placed upon 
the gadi. To supply the pecuniary exigencies consequent upon this 
embarrassing situation, he appealed to his subjects, and proposed a 
‘ benevolence,^ in aid of his necessities, of three rupees for each house, 
giving it a denomination from the cause whence it originated. 
Whether employed as a punishment of those who aided his anta- 
gonist, or as a convenient expedient of finance, he converted this 
temporary contribution into a permanent tax, which continued until 
the necessities of the confederacy against the present prince, Baja 
Maun, and the usurpation of the fiscal lands by the Pat’hans, made 
him raise it to ten rupees on each house. It is, however, not equally 
levied ; the number of houses in each township being calculated, it 
is laid on according to the means of the occupants, and the poor man 
may pay two rupees, while the wealthy pays twenty. The feudal 
lands are not exempted, except in cases of special favour. 

In estimating the amount of the sayer, or imposts of Marwar, it 
must be borne in mind that the schedule appended represents what 
they have been, and perhaps might again be, rather than what they 
now are. These duties are subject to fluctuation in all countries, but 
how much more in those exposed to so many visitations from preda- 
tory foes, civil strife, and famine ! There is no reason to doubt that, 
in the good old times’’ of Maroo, the amount, as taken from old 
records, may have been realized : 


Jodpoor Bs. 76,000 

Nagore 75,000 


Deedwanoh 


Carried over... 161,000 
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Brouglit forward 161^000 

Purbutsir 44,000 

Mairta 11,000 

Koleab 

25,000 

75,000 

Jessole and Bbalotra fairs 41,000 

Beenmalil 21,000 

Sancbore 6,000 

Pilodi 41,000 


Total 4,30,000 


The Dhanms, or collectors of the customs, have monthly salaries 
at the large towns, while the numerous petty agents are paid by a 
per centage on the sums collected. The sayer, or imposts, include 
all those on grain, whether of foreign importation, or the home-grown, 
in transit from one district to another. 

The revenue arising from the produce of the salt lakes has deterio- 
1 ‘ated with the land and commercial revenues; and, though affected by 
political causes, is yet the most certain branch of income. The 
following schedule exhibits what has been derived from this lucrative 
source of wealth : 

Pachbhadra •.. Rs. 2,00,000 

Pilodi 1,00,000 

Deedwanoh 1,15,000 

Sambhur 2,00,000 

Nowah 1,00,000 


Total 7,15,000 


This productive branch of industry still employs thousands of 
hands, and hundreds of thousands of oxen, and is almost entirely 
in the hands of that singular race of beings called Simjarras, some 
of whose tcmdcis, or caravans, amount to 40,000 head of oxen. The 
salt is exported to every region of Hindustan, from the Indus to the 
Ganges, and is universally known and soldunder the title of SamWiiir 
Jjooii, or ‘ salt of Sambhur,’ notwithstanding the quality of the 
different lakes varies,_that of Pachbhadra, beyond the Looni, being 
most esteemed.^ It is produced by natural evaporation, expedited 
by dividing the surface into pans by means of mats of the Sirhimda 
grass, which lessons the superficial agitation. It is then gathered 


« The averape selling price at Jodpoor is two' rupees the maund; four at 
Sambhur and Deedwanoh, and five at Pachbhadra, Pilodi, and Howah. Why 
the price at the capital is fifty per cent, lower than elsewhere, I know not, even 
at this statemeiit is correct. • 
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and heaped up into immense masses, on whose summit they burn a 
variety of alkaliue plants, such as the saji^ by which it becomes 
impervious to the weather. 

We may recapitulate what the old archives state of the aggregate 
fiscal revenues in past times, amounting to nearly thirty lacs of 
rupees. It would be hazardous to say to what extent the amount 
was over-rated : 


1st . — Khalisay or fiscal land, from 1,484 towns 

and villages Rs. 

2d . — Sayer or imposts 

3d. — Salt lakes 

4th. — Kasil, or miscellaneous taxes; fluctuating 
and uncertain; not less than 


15,00,000 

4.30.000 

7.15.000 

3,00,000 


Total.... 29,46,000 
Feudal and ministerial estates 50,00,000 


Grand Total 79,45,000 


Thus the united fiscal and feudal revenues of Marwar are said to 
have amounted almost to eighty lacs of rupees (£800,000). If they 
ever did reach this sum, which may be doubted, we do not err in 
affirming that they would now be over-rated at half that amount. 
Large fortunes aie said to centre in the families of the ex-ministers, 
especially the Singwi family, reported to be immensely rich. Their 
wealth is deposited in foreign capitals. But much bullion is lost to 
the currency of these countries by the habits of secreting money. 
A very large treasure was discovered in Nagore by Beejy Sing, when 
demolishing some old buildings. 

Military Forces . — It only remains to state the military resources 
of the Rahtoi’es, which fluctuate with their revenues. The Rajas 
maintain a foreign mercenary force upon their fiscal revenues to 
overawe their own turbulent vassalage. These ai'e chiefly Rohilla 
and Afghan infantry, armed with muskets and matchlocks ; and 
having cannon and sufficient discipline to act in a body, they are 
formidable to the Rajpoot cavaliers. Some years* ago, Raja Maun 
had a corps of three thousand five hundred foot, and fifteen hundred 
horse, with twenty-five guns, commanded by HundallKhan, a native 
of Panniput. He bas been attached to the family ever since the 
reign of Beejy Sing, and is (or was) familiarly addressed halcc^oy 
* uncle,*^ by the prince. There was also a brigade of those monwstic 
militants, the Fislteuswa'niis^ under theii* leader, Eaimdas, consisting 
of seven hundred foot, three hundred horse, and an establishment of 
rockets (67ia?i), a very ancient instrument of Indian warfare, and 
mentioned long before gunpowder was used in Europe. At one 
period, the Raja maintained a foreign force amounting to, or at least 
mustered as, eleven thousand men, of which number two thousand 
five hundred were cavalry, with fifty -five guns, and a rocket estah- 
[VoL. ir.] 20 
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lisliment. Besides a montlily pajj lands to a considerable amount 
were granted to the commanders of the different legions. By these 
overgrown establishments, to maintain a superiority over the feudal 
lords which has been undermined by the causes related^ the demoral- 
ization and ruin of this country have been accelerated. The exist- 
ence of such a species of force, opposed in moral and religious 
sentiment to the retainers of the state, has only tended to widen the 
breach between them and their head, and to destroy every feeling 
of confidence. 


In Mdwar, there are sixteen great chiefs ; in Amber twelve ; in 
Marwar eight. The following table exhibits their names, clans, 
residences, and rated revenue. The contingent required by their 
princes may be estimated by the qualification of a cavalier, viz., one 
for every five hundred rupees of rent. 


I 


Names of Chiefs. 


Clans. 


Places of 
Abode, 


; Revenue 


FIRST CLASS. 


Remarks. 


1. Kesavl Sing ... 

2. Buktawftr Sing. 

Champa'W'ut ... 
Koompawufe ... 

Ahwa 

Asope 

3. Salim Sing 

Charapawut ... 

Pokurn .. 

4. SooTtan Sing... 

Oodawufc 

Neemaj .. 

5 

Mairtea 

Mairtea 

Kurrumsote 


6. Ajit Sing 

7 

JAeati . . T 1 . 

Ganorah 

Kewnsir, 


Keemsir 

8 

Bhatfci 

Khejurla 

] 



100,000 

50,000 


.. 100,000 

50.000 

25.000 

.. 50,000 

[ 40,000 

.. 25,000 


Premier noble of 
I Marwar. Of thi* 
I sum, half is the ori* 
i ginal grant ; the 
I rest is Tsy usurpa- 
jtion of tho infenor 
I branches of his clan. 

The Pokum chief 
is by far the most 
powerful in Mar- 
^7ar. 

The fief of Nee« 
maj is now under 
scqvmstration, since 
the last incumbent 
was put to death 
by tbe Raja. 

The Mairtea is 
deemed the bravest 
of all the Eahtore 
! clans. 

This feoff formed 
I one of the sixteen 
! great feoffs of Md- 
! war. The town, 
j which is large, has 
i been dismantled, 
a7>d several villages 
sequestrated. 

The only foreign 
chief in the first 
grade of tho nobles 
of Marwar. 
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ITnmes of Obiefs. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4 

5. 

6 . 

7 . 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15 

16 


Seonat Sing.... 
Soorbau Sing . 
Pirfclii Sing..., 

TezSiug 

Anav Sing... 

Jaib Sing 

Pudum Sing 


Kurrun Sing ... 
Znlim Sing 
Sowa6 Sing 


Seodan Sing . 
Znlim Sing .... 
Saivul Sing.... 
, Hookun Sing , 


Clans. 

Places oi p 

Abode, 

SECOND 

CLASS. 

Ooda^Yufc 

Jodf'- 

Koochaman ... 
Kbari-9a-dewa 
Chundawul ... 
Kbada 

Oodawut 

Do 

TUm tl.i ... 

Above 

EIoonipa>Mit ... 

Do 

Baggori 

Gnjsnigpoora. 
Mehtri 

IVTn iT*r.pn. 

Onf^n'tcnh 

Marote 

Koompawut ... 

.Tr\f^n. -.a,.-. 

Tloafc 

Ob an pur 


, Boodsoo 

Ohampawut ... 
Do 

. K^otnb (great) 

, HtCi'solah 

Do 

. J)e'gode 

Do 

. Kaotnh (little) 



Revenue 


60,000 

25,000 

25,000 

25.000 

11.000 

40.000 

25.000 

40.000 

15.000 
15,000 

15.000 

20.000 
40,000 
10,000 
10,000 
11,000 


Remarks. 


A chief of consi- 
derable power. 

In exile. 


These are the principal chieftains of Marwar, hoHing lands on the 
tenure of service^ ThLe are many owe aHegiance 
on emergencies, the allodial vassals of Marwar, no enu . 
this list ; such as Barmair, Kottorah, Jessole, 

Bankuria, Kalindri, Baroonda, who could muster ^“^3 

force if their good-will were conciliated, and the ^ 

his reqnisitiol The specified census of the ^ ^ 

exactly coiTect, The foregoing is from an old these 

probaMity the best they have j for so rapid are the 
countries, amidst the anarchy and rebellion we l^^ve W describing 
that the civil officers would deem it time thrown /’p g 
in past times, an exact patta’hihye, or ' f ^h^ten 

"required," for each five haudred t'JSld’in vllue iu 

estates have been curtailed in extent and ^ tbe 
order to keep up their nominal amount, one 
qualification. 
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Origin of the state of Bi'kanh\—Bee'ka, the founder.— Condition of the aborigi- 
nal Jits or Getes. — The nnviher and extensive diffusion of this Scythic race, 
still a majority of the ^peasantry in Western Rajpootana, and perhaps in 
Borfhern India. — Their pursuits pastoral, their government patriarchal, (heir 
religion of a mixed hind. — List of the Jit cantons of Bihanir at the irruption 
of Beeha. — Causes of the success of Beeha. — Voluntary surrender of the supre- 
macy of the Jit elders to Beeha. — Conditions. — Characteristic of the Getie 
people ihrotighoiii India. — Proofs. — Invasion of the Johyas by Beeha and his 
Jit s 7 ibjects, — Account of the Joh/yas, — Gonguered by Beeha. — He lorests 
Bhagore from the Bhattis, and foimds Bihaner, the capital, A.B. 1489.— HYs 
uncle Kandnl mahes coyiquests to the north. — Death of Beeha. — His son Noon- 
hum succeeds. — Mahes conquests from the Bhattis. — His son Jaet succeeds . — 
Enlarges the power of Bihanh\ — Rae Sing succeeds . — The Jits of Bikanh' lose 
their liherties. — The state rises to importa7ice. — Ba^ Singes connexion with 
Ahber. — His hono7irs and poioe7\ — The Johyas revolt and are exterminated . — 
Traditions of Alexander the Great amongstthe ruins of the Johyas. — Examined. 
— The Pooniah Jits vanquished by Ram Sing, the Raja*s brother. — Their 
jeciion imperfect. — Rae Sing's daughter iveds prince Selinhafterwards Jeliangir. 
— Rac S VI g succeeded by his son Kurrttn. — The three eldest sons of Kurrun fall 
in the imperial service. — Anop Sing, the ymingesi, succeeds, — Qu^ells a rebellion 
in Cahnl.—His death uncertain. — Suroop Sing succeeds. — He is hilled.-r 
Sujaitn Sing, Zoo\anann Sing, Quj Sing, and Raj Sing succeed.— The latter 
poisoned by his brother by another mother, who usxvps the throne, tlmcgh 
opposed by the chiefs —He murders the rightful heir, his nephew. — Civil tvai\ 
—Muster-roll of the chiefs. — The usurper attaclcs Jodpoor . — Present state of 
Bihaner. — Account of Beedavati. 

Bikaner holds a secondary rank ainougst the principalities o£ Baj- 
pootana. It is an offset of Marwar^ its princes being scions of the 
house of JodUj who established themselves by conc[nest on the 
northern frontier of the parent state ; and its position, in the heart of 
tho desert, has contributed to the maintenance of their independence# 

It was in S, 1515 (A.D, 1459), the year in which Joda transferred 
the seat of government from Mundore to Jodpoor, that his son Beeka, 
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under fclio ^guidance of his uncle Kandul, led three hundred of the 
sons of Sdoji to enlarge the boundaries of Rahtore dominion amidst 
the sands, of Maroo. Beeka was stimulated to the attempt by the 
success of his brother Beeda^ who had recently subjugated the terri- 
tory inhabited by the Mohils for ages. 

Such expeditions as that of Beeka, undertaken expressly for con- 
quest, were almost uniformly successfuL The invaders set out with 
a determination to slay oi'^be slain ; and these forays had the addi- 
tional stimulus of being on ^ fated days,^ when the warlike creed of, 
the Rajpoots made the abstraction of territory from foe or friend a 
matter of religious duty, 

Beeka, with his baud of three hundred, fell upon the Sanklas of 
Jangloo, whom they massacred. This exploit brought them in con- 
tact with the Bhattis of Poogul, the chief of which gave his daugh- 
ter in marriage to Beeka; who fixed his head-quarters at Koram- 
desir, where he erected a castle, and gradually augmented his con- 
quests from the neighbourhood. 

Beeka now approximated to the settlements of the Jits or Getes, 
who had for ages been established in these arid abodes ; and as the 
lands they held form a considerable portion of the state of Bikaner, 
it may not be uninteresting to give a sketch of the condition of this 
singular people prior to the son of Joda establishing the feudal sys- 
tem of Rajwarra amongst their pastoral commonwealths. 

Of this celebrated and widely-spread race, we have already given 
a succinct account.* It appears to have been the most numerous 
as well as the most conspicuous of the tribes of ancient Asia, from 
the days of Tomyris and Cyrus to those of the present Jit pi'ince of 
Lahore, whose successor, if he be endued with similar energy, may, 
on the reflux of population, find himself seated in their original 
haunts of central Asia, to which they have already considerably 
advanced. t In the fourth century, we find a Tuti or Jit kingdom 
established in the Punjab but how much earlier this people colon- 
ized those regions we are ignoi’ant. At every step made by Maho- 
medan power in India, it encountered the Jits. On their memorable 
defence of the passage of the Indus against Mahmood, and on the 
war of extirpation waged against them by Timoor, both in their 
primeval seats in Maver-ool-nehr, as well as east of the Sutlej, we 
have already enlarged j while Baber, in his Commentaries, infoxnns 
hs that, in all his irruptions into India, he was assailed by multi- 
tudes of Jits§ during his progress through the Punjab, the peasantry 


^Vol, Ij p. 96, Hist, of the Rajpoot tribes — Article, Jits, or Getes. ^ 

1* Runjeeb has long been in possession of Peshore, and entertained views on 
Cabul, the disorganized condition of which kingdom affords him a favourable 
opportunity of realizing them. 

t See Inscription, Vol. I, p. 700. _ , . . , 

^ “ On Friday the 14th (Dec. 29, A. D. 1525). of the first Rebi we arrived at 

Sailkote. Every time that I have entered Hind os tan, the Jits and Gujers have 
regularly poured down in prodigious numbers from tbeir hills and wilds, in 
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’ell ae the eailitary ttat eJ SiW. ov aisciple.'* 

„erge the aa™ t J.t, - ^ 

In short, ^vlletller as Yuti, ’ ’ otiier tribe or race in 

em-passed m ooBstitate a east majoi-iy of 

Sfp’era^^V^l -tr &, aad pethaps of noetheoB 

'“Itwhat peviod aese Jits 

and -with the exception of ^ youthful Jitni, they were 

('Bhavani), incarnate in the peison j ^ fj^ct the doctrines of t|ie 

Sto “ieta to ‘H’lJ?ettXS'app“tevo overtarBod to 

-- Ins Snt 


»5S£HaSi»fF£' 

have nearly the Asi, th Q^eek kingdom of Bactria. 

looasts of the “f '“^nas S "Vin TronstriaBa; so we may 
;;StS£tf elected 

established therein for ages J.^Xoirofthe te^itory ommg 

K»^»Si%tsessed hy the 

1. Poomah, • 

5 . B6nfwal, 

Godarra, 


2. 

3. Sarun, 


6. Johya, or Jovreya; 




nrunotion beWu the .iU muaai.tup= ^ 

lot innintaumblc. ” eavs Colonel Titmon ('«vho r p^ij^ssy)^ 

'%..Ib is in S two -first 

.ohiBBato. to . 1.0 S.a.. 
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tliougli tills last is by some termed a ramification of the Tadu-Bhatti r 
an affiliation by no means invalidating their claims to be considered 
of Jit or Tuti origin.* 

Each, canton bore the name of the community, and was subdivided 
into districts. Besides the six Jit cantons, there were three more 
simultaneously wrested from Rajpoot proprietors ; viz., Bhagore, the 
Kharri-putta, and Mohilla. The six Jit cantons constituted the 
central and northern, while those of the Rajpoots formed the western 
and southern frontiers. 

Disposition of the Cantons at that period. 

Cantons. No. of Yillage.s. Districts. 


1. — Pooniah 300 Bhaderan, Ajitpoor, Seedmookh, Rajgur’h, 

Dadrewoh, Sankoo, &c. 

2. — Bdniwal ... 150 Bookurko, Sondurie, Munohurpoor, Kooie, 

Bae, &c. 

3. — Johya 600 Jaetpoor, Koombanoh, Mahajin Peepasir, 

Oodipoor, &c. 

4. — Asiag’h ... 150 Raotsir, Birmsir, Dandoosir, Gundaeli. 

6. — Sarun 300 Kaijur,Phoag,Boochawas, Sowad, Badinoo, 

Sirsilah, &c. 

6. — Godarra ... 700 Poondrasir, Gosensir (great), Shekhsir, 

Gursisir, Garibdesir, Rungaysir, Kaloo, 

&c. 


Total in the six 
Jit cantons. 2,200 

7. — ^Bhagore ... 300 Bikaner, Nal, Kailah, Rajasir, Suttasir, 

Ohutturgur’h, Rindisir, Beetnokffi, 
Bhavanipoor, Jeimulsir, &c. 

8. — Mohilla 140 Chaupur (capital of Mohilla), Saondah, 

Herasir, Gopalpoor, Charwas, Beedasir, 
Ladnoo, Mulsisir, Khurbooza-ra-kote. 

9. — Kharri-putta^ 

or salt district. 30 


Grand Total. 2,670 


With such rapidity were states formed in those times, that in a 
few years after Beeka left his paternal roof at Mundoi’e, he was lord 
over 2,670 villages, and by a title far stronger and more legitimate 
than that of conquest — the spontaneous election of the cantons. 
But although three centuries have scarcely past since their amalga- 
mation into a sovereignty, one-half of the villages ce.ase to exist j 

^ The Jits of tVie Agi'a province consider blietnselves illegitimate descendants ^ 
of the Yadus of Biana, and have a tradition that their witilun is Candahar. 
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Dor are there bov? 1,300 forming the raj of Soorut Sing, the present 
occupant and lineal descendant of Beeka. 

The Jits and Johyas of these regions, who extended over all the, 

northern desert even to the Garah, led a pastoral life, their wealth 
consisting in their cattle, which they reared in great numbers, dispos- 
nig of the supei’fluity; and of tho ghee (butter clanfied) aud wool, 
through the medium of Sarsote {Sarasvati) Brahmins (^ho, in these 
regions, devote themselves to traffic), receiving in return grain and. 
other conveniences or necessaries of life. 

A variety of causes conspired to facilitate the formation of the 
state of Bikandr, aud the reduction of the ancient Scythic simpHcity 
of the Jit communities to Rajpoot feudal sway 5 and although the 
success of his brother Beeda over the Mohils in some degree paved 
the way, his bloodless conquest could never have happened but for 
the presence of a vice wliich has dissolved all the republics, of tho 
world. The jealousy of the Johyas and Godarras, the two most 
powerful of the six Jit cantons, was the immediate motive to the 
propitiation of the ^ sou of Joda^^ besides which, the communities 
found the band of Beeda, which had extirpated the ancient Mohils 
when living with them iu amity, most troublesome neighbours. 
Further, they were desirous to place between them and the Bhattis 
of Jessulmer ‘a more powerful barrier; and last, not least, they 
dreaded the hot valour aud ^ thirst for land^ which characterized 
Beeka^s retainers, now contiguous to them at Jangloo. For these 
weighty reasons, at a meeting of the ^ elders’^ of the Godarras, it was 
resolved to conciliate the Hahtore. 

Pand^ was the patriarchal head of the Godarras; his residence 
was at Shekhsiv.'^' The " elder^ of Roneah 'was next in rank and 
estimation to PandA, in communities where equality was as absolute 
as the proprietary right to the lands which each individually held : 
that of pasture being common* 

The elders of Shekhsir and Roneah were deputed to ^enter into 
terms with the Rajpoot prince, and to invest him with supremacy 
over their community, on the following conditions : — 

FiQ'st . — To make common cause with them, against the Johyas 
and other cantons, with whom they were then at variance; 

Second . — To guard the western' frontier against the irruption of 
the Bhattis; ^ . . 

Third . — To hold the rights and privileges of the community 
inviolable. 

On the fulfilment of these conditions, they relinquished to Beeka 
and his descendants the supreme power over the GodaiTas; assigning 
to him, in perpetuity, the power to levy dhooa^ or a * hearth-tax,^ of 


. This town is named after the Islamite saint, Sbekh Pureed of Pakputtun, 
who has a d2i7’galiheTe, He was greatly esteemed by the Jits, before the l)07ia , 
dea assumed the shape of a JHniy to whom, under the title of Garani Maia^ 

* a ray of the mother/ all bend the head. 
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one rupee on eacli house in the canton^ and a land-tax of two rupees 
on each hundred beegas of cultivated land within their limits. 

Apprehensive, however, that 'Beeka or his descendants anight 
encroach upon their rights, they asked what security he could offer 
against such a contingency ? The Rajpoot chief replied that, in 
order to dissipate their fears on this head, as welPas to perpetuate 
the remembrance of the supremac\" thus voluntarily conferred, he 
would solemnly bind himself and his successors to receive the tiha of 
inauguration from the hands of the descendants of the elders of 
• Shekhsir and Roneah, and that the gadi should be deemed vacant 
until such rite was administered. 

In this simple transfer of the allegiance of this pastoral people, we 
mark that instinctive love ofdiberty which accompanied the Gete in 
all places and all conditions of society, whether on the banks of the 
Oxus and the Jaxartes, or in the sandy desert of India ; and although 
his political independence is now annihilated, he is still ready even 
to shed his blood if his Rajpoot master dare to infringe his inalien- 
able light to his hapota-} his paternal aci'es. 

It is seldom that so incontestable a title to supremacy can be 
asserted as that’ which the weakness and jealousies of the Godarras 
conferred upon Beeka, and it is a pleasing incident to find almost 
throughout India, in the observance of certain rites, the remembrance 
of the original compact which transferred the sovereign power from 
the lords of the soil to their Rajpoot conquerors. Thus, in Mewar, 
the fact of the power conferred upon the Ghelote founder by the 
aborigines, is commemorated by a custom brought down to the 
present times. (See Vol. I, p. 186.) At Amber, the same is recorded 
in the important offices retained by the Meenas^ the primitive 
inhabitants of that land. Both Kotah and Boondi retain in their 
names the remembrance of the ancient lords of Harouti ; and Beeka^s 
, descendants preserve, in a twofold manner, the recollection of their 
bloodless conquest of the Jits. To this day, the descendant of Pandu 
applies the unguent of royalty to the forehead of the successors of 
Beeka; on which occasion, the prince places ^ the fine of relief,^ 
consisting of twenty-five pieces of gold, in the hand of the Jit. 
Moreover, the spot which he selected for his capital, was the birth- 
right of a Jit, who would only concede it for this purpose on the con- 
dition that his name should be linked in perpetuity with its 
surrender. - Naira, or Nera, was the name of the proprietor, which 
Beeka added to his own, thus composing that of the future capital, 
Bikaner. 

Besides this periodical recognition of the transfer of power, on all 
lapses of the crown, there are annual memorials of the rights of the 
Godarras, acknowledged not only by the prince, but by all his Raj- 
poot vassal-kin, quartered on the lands of the Jit ; and although 
^ the sons of Beeka, ^ now mnltiplied over thexonniry, do not much 
respect the ancient compact, they at least recognize, in the mainte- 
nance of these formulae, the origi'n of their power. 
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On the spring and autumnal* festivals of the Holi and Dewdlf, 
the heirs of the patriarchs of Shekhsir and Rouenh give the Him to 
the prince and all his feudality. The Jit of Roneah bears the silver 
cup and platter which holds the ampoxilo of the desert^ while his 
compeer applies it to the princess forehead. The Raja in return 
deposits a nuzzerana of a gold mohur^ and five pieces of silver; 
the chieftains, according to their rank, Following his example. The 
gold is taken by the Shekhsir Jit, the silver by the elder of Ronealu 
To resume our narrative : when the preliminaries w6re adjusted^ 
by Beeka's swearing to maintain the rights of the community which 
thus surrendered their liberties to his keeping, they united their 
arms, atid invaded the Johijas. This populous community, which 
extended over the northern region of the desert, even to the Sutlej, 
reckoned eleven hundred villages in their canton ; yet nowj after the 
lapse of little moi’e than three centuries, the very name of Johya is 
extinct. They appear to be the Jeujooheh of Baber, who, in his 
irruption into India, found them congregated with the ^ Jnds/ about 
the cluster of hills in the first doabeh of the Punjab, called ^ the 
mountains of Joude a position claimed by the Yadus or Jadoos in 
the very dawn of their history, and called Jaddoo ca dang, ' the 
Jaddoo hills/ This supports the assertion that the Johya is of 
Yadu race, while it does not invalidate its claims to Yuti or Jit 
descent, as will be further shewn in the early portion of the annals of 
the Yadu-Bhattis.f 

The patriai’chal head of the Johyas resided at Bhui’opal ; his name 
was Shex*e Sing. He mustered the strength of the canton, and 
for a long time withstood the continued efforts of the Rajpoots 
and the Godarras; nor was it until ^ treason had done its worst,^ 
by the murder of their elder, and the consequent possession of Bhu- 
ropal, that the Johyas succumbed to Rahtore domination. 

With this accession of power, Beeka carried his arms westward, 
and conquered Bhagore from the Bhattis. It was in this district, 
originally wrested b}^ the Bhattis from the Jits, that Beeka founded 
his capital, Bikaner, on the 15th Bysdk S. 1545, (A.D, 1489); thirty 
years after his dejparture from the parental I’oof at Muudore. 

When Beeka was thus firmly established, his uncle Kandul, to 
whose spirit of entex'prize he was mainly indebted for success, departed 
with his immediate kin to the noi’thwai*d, with a view of settling in 
fresh conquests. He successively subjugated the communities of 
Asiag^h Beniwal, and Sarun, which cantons ai'e xnostly occupied by 
his descendants, styled Kandulote Rahtores,^^ at this day, and 
although they form an integral portion of the Bikaner state, they 


^ Vide Vol. I, pp. 486, 512 — for ati account of these festivals. 

1 1 presented a work on this race, entitled ‘ The Book of the Johyas,’ (sent 
me by the prime minister of Jessulmdr) to the Eoyal Asiatic Society. Having 
obtained it just before leaving Bajpootana, I never had leisure to examine it, 
or to pronounce on its value as an historical document ; but any work having 
reference to so singular a community can scarcely fail to furnish matter of 
interest. 
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evince, in their independent bearing to its chief, that their estates 
were the gift of their own swords, not of his patents and they 
pay hut a reluctant and nominal obedience to his authority. When 
necessit}^ or avarice imposes a demand for tribute, it is often met by 
a flat refusal, accompanied with such a comment as this : Who 

made this Raja ? Was it not our common ancestor, Kaudul? Who 

is he, who presumes to levy tribute from ns Kandubs career of 
conquest was cut short by the emperor^s lieutenant in Hissar ; he 
was slain in attempting this important fortress. 

Beeba died in S. 1551 (A.D. 1495), leaving two sons by the 
daughter oftheBhatti chief of Poogul, m^., Noonkurn, who succeeded, 
and Gursi, who founded Gursisir and Ursisir. The stock of the lat- 
ter is numerous, and is distinguished by the 'epithet Qtirsote Beeha^ 
whose principal fiefs are those of Gursisir and Garibdesir, each having 
twenty-four villages depending on them.* 

Noonkurn made several conquests from the Bhattis, on the wes- 
tern frontier. He had four sons ; his- eldest desiring a sepax’ate estab- 
lishment in his lifetime, for the fief of Mahajin and one hundred 
and forty villages, renounced his right of primogeniture in favour of 
his brother Jaet, who succeeded in S. 1569. His brothers had each " 
appanages assigned to them. He had three sons, Ist, Calian Sing j 
2d, S^oji, and 3d, Aishpal. Jaetsi reduced the district of Narnote 
from some independent Grasia chiefs, and settled it as the appanage 
of his second son, Seoji. It was Jaetsi also who compelled ^the sons 
of Beeda,^ the first Rahtore colonists of this region, to acknowledge 
his supremacy by an annual tribute, besides certain taxes. 

Calian Sing succeeded in S. 1603. He had three sons, 1st, Eae 
Sing ; 2d, Ram Sing, and 3d, Pirthi Sing. 

Rae Sing succeeded in S. 1630 (A.D, 1573). Until this reign, the 
Jits had, in a great degree, preserved their ancient pi'ivileges. Their 
maintenance was, however, found rather inconvenient, by the now 
superabundant Rajpoot population, and they were consequently dis- 
possessed of all-political authority. With the loss of independence 
their military spirit decayed, and they sunk into mere tillers of the 
earth. In this reign also Bikan& rose to importance amongst the 
principalities of the empire, and if the Jits parted with their liber- 
ties to the Rajpoot, the latter, in like manner, bartered his freedom 
to become a Satrap of Dehli. On his father^s death, Rae Sing in per- 
son undertook the sacred duty of conveying his ashes to the Ganges. 
The illustrious Akbdr was then emperor of India. Rae Sing and the 
emperorhadmarried sisters, princesses of Jessulmer, This connexion 


'^''To the few who will peruse these annals of the deserb tribes, ib will be 
iuteresbing bo observe the development of families, and tlie maintenance, bj 
such distinctive pabrouj’raics. of their origin. In the annals of this remote 
state, I shall not enter at any length into the histoly of their wars, which are, 
with a change of names and scene, all pretty much alike ; but confine myself, 
after a succinct and connected genealogical relation, to the manners of the 
people, the aspect, productions, and government of the country. 
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obtained for bim^ on bis introduction to court by Raja Maun of 
Arnbei^ tbe dignity of a leader of four thousand liorse^ the title of 
Raja, and the government of Hissar. Moreover, when Maldeo of 
Jodpoor incurred tlie displeasure of the king, and was dispossessed of 
tlie richi district of Nagore, it was given to Ra6 Sing. With these 
honours, and increased power as one of the king^s lieutenants, he 
returned to his dominions, and sent his brother Rain Sing against 
Bhiitnair, of which he made a conquest. This town was the chief 
place of a district belonging to the Bhattis, originally Jits* of Xadu 
descent, but who assumed this name on becoming proselytes to the 
faith of Islam. 

Rae Sing, at the same time, completely subjugated the Johyas, 
who, always troublesome, had recently attempted to regain their 
ancient independence. The Rajpoots carried fire and swoi'd into 
this country, of which they made a desert. Ever since it hae 
i*emaiued desolate: the very name of Johya is lost, though ths 
vestiges of considerable towns bear testimony to a remote antiquity. 

Amidst these ruins of the Johyas, the name of 'Selmnder Roomi 
(Alexander the Great) has fixed itself, and the desert retains the 
tradition that the ruin called Rxtng-maldj the ^painted palace,^ near 
Dandoosir, was the capital of a prince of this region punished by a 
visitation of the Macedonian conqueror. History affords no evidence 
of Alexander’s passage of the Garah, though the scene of his severest 
conflict was in that nook of the Punjab not remote from the lauds of 
the Johyas. But though the chronicler of Alexander does not sanc- 
tion our indulging in this speculation, the total darkness in which 
we appear doomed to remain with regard to Bacfciua and the petty 
Grecian kingdoms on the Indus, established by him, does not. forbid 
our surmise, that by some of these, perhaps the descendants of Python, 
such a visitation might have happened.^ The same traditions assert 
that these regions were not always either arid or desolate, and the 
living chronicle alluded to in the note, repeated the stanza elsewhere 
given, which dated its deterioration from the drying up of the Sahra 
river, which came from the Punjab, and flowing through the heart of 
this country, emptied itself into the Indus between Rory Bakher and 
Ootch. 

The affinity that this word {Hah^a) has both to the Gaggar, and 
Sanhra^X would lead to the conclusion of either beiug the stream 


y- In the Annals of Jessulmer, tbe number of offsets from tbe Yadu Bbatti 
tribe whicb assumed tbe name of Jiiy will be seen ; an additional gz’ouiid for 
asserting that tbe Scjtbic Yadii is in fact the YuiL 

t My informant of this tradition was an old inhabitant of Dandoosir, and 
although seventy years of age, bad never left the little district of bis nativity 
until be was brought tome, as one of tbe most intelligent living records of the 
past. ^ 

t The natives of these regions cannot pronounce tbe sibilant ; bo that, as I 
bave already stated, the s is con verted into h, I gave as an example tbe imxne 
Jatixlmev, which becomes ‘ tbe hill of fools/ instead of ‘ the hill of Jasil/ SanTcrat 
in like manner becomes Hgnhra, 
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referred to. The former we know as being engalphed in the sands 
about the Heriana confines, while the Sankra is a stream which, 
though now diy, was used as a line of demarcation even in the time 
of Nadir Shah. It ran eastward, parallel with the Indus, and by 
making it his boundary. Nadir added all the fertile valley of the 
Indus to his Persian kingdom. (See Map.) The only date this 
legendary stanza assigns for the catastrophe is the reign of the Soda 
prince, Hamir. 

Ram Sing, having thus destroyed the power of future resistance in 
the Johyas, turned his arms against the Pooniah Jits, the last who 
preserved their ancient liberty. They were vanquished, and the Raj- 
poots were inducted into their most valuable possessions. But the 
conqueror paid the penalty of his life for the glory of colonizing the 
lands of the Pooniahs. He was slain in their expiring effort to shake 
off the yoke of the sti’anger ; and though the Ramsingotes add to the 
numerical strength, and enlarge the territory of the heii-s of Beeka, 
they, like the Kandulotes, little increase the power of the state, to 
which their obedience is nominal. Seedmook’h and Sankoo are the 
two chief places of the Ramsingotes. 

Thus, with the subjugation of the Pooniahs, the political annihila- 
tion of the sis Jib cantons of the desert was accomplished : they are 
now occupied in agriculture and their old pastoral pursuits, and are 
an industrious tax-paying race under their indolent Rajpoot masters. 

Raja Ra^ Sing led a gallant band of his.Rahtores in all the wars of 
Akber. He was distinguished in the assault of Ahmedabad, slaying in 
single combat the governor, Mirza Mohammed Hussein . The emperoi', 
who knew the value of such valorous subjects, sti*engthened the 
connexion which already subsisted between the crown and the Rah- 
toi’es, by obtaining for prince Selim (afterwards Jehangir) Rae Sing’s 
daughter to wife. The unfortunate Purvez was the fruit of this 
marriage. 

Rae Sing was succeeded by his only son, Kurrun, in S. 1688 
■ (A.D. 1632). 

Kurrun held the ‘ munsub of two thousand,’ and the goveimment 
of Doulatabad, in his father’s life-time. Being a supporter of the just 
claims of Dara Sheko, a plot was laid by the general of his antagonist, 
with whom he served, to destroy him, but which he was enabled to 
defeat by the timely intelligence of the Hara prince of Boondi. He 
died at Bikandr, leaving four sons : 1, PndmaSiug; 2, Kesuri Sing; 
3, Mohun Sing, and 4, Andp Sing. 

This family furnishes another example of the prodigal sacrifice of 
Rajpoot blood in the imperial service. The two elder pi’inces were 
slain in the storm of Beejipoor, and the tragical death of the^ third, 
Mohun Sing, in the imperial camp, forms an episode in Ferishta’s 
History of the Dekhan, 

* The young desert chieftain, like all his tribe, would find niatter for quarrel 
in the wind blowing in his face. Having received what he deemed an insult 
from the brother-in-in-law of the Sha^cidci, in. a dispute regarding a fawn, ho 
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A., op Sio, socceeaoa » S, 1730 (A.U m4). 
lis faoiHy le '=“^’;Vsvftl>o«aoa,> and tie ^“^““fieaa ofue 

witli ‘ tlie munsub oi nvt ^ tbe nedu 

iiiterference al 30 ut his g c„«oop Sing and Snjaun Sing. 

HlaeS.-. He left two soae, ha cop b g g enjoy 

Snroop. wio ancceeaed.^ S. mo.^A 
iis ''“‘’"'■^'j.Sea'ou Ws fatiei-’s leaving tie ai y- 
'“luia™ Stag, ita '“=“r[’ i^lawlD. 1737). Tie aomestta 

Zoora-wur pi-eceding reigns, are -without mteies . 

incidents of this, as of _t P -^ 74 , 6 ), Throughout a long 

n n ^inp* sncceeded in S. Ih v on border strife "svith the 

’of foriv-one yeai-s, tils pnnce e»™'l °^“4e fomev ie took 
SS s ta tie iian Cnip^^Mootalai. and otien 

Bajasiv, ^ Kian he tecovered the 

impSnt ftontiei- castle ^'eonsiderable tract of country 

the DaodjJotras.^ ■ ^ 


m rl hnranpnea inttu. i.:,,o-’s anriT. reiuB lu nu-- -•;* 

, rjij^ „ j,u agreed to nbaiidon lb ^ D ^jj2ziin ; ^ut in vain, 

brotber. /ney u b exiiostulate by rrmo j Kunimavy 

homcE. A prince not only and in a body bad 

He nrged .L Bab tore: they refused listen ioined them, and 

„„gamo« “ken bj *e i tUe pvnw= " , ,7, S', rood to the camp. 

retired more Rations overcoming tiiem, they i recorded 

concesbioiiB and ^P elder j. • j^gie combat. For 

3 t.vms s«'^^XSro°lior,tbatbe slew an name he bfre {KesuH), ‘ ibe 

iSolstan. 
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Raja Gu] had some celebrity from ’the Buuiber of his offspi'ing, 
having had sixty-one children, though all but six were the ^ sous of 
love/ The legitimates were, Ohuttur Sing, who died in infancy ; Raj 
Sing, wlio was poisoned by the mother of Soorut Sing, the reigning 
prince; Soortan Sing and Ajib Sing, both of whom fled the paternal 
roof to escape the fate of their elder brother, and are now at Jeipoor ; 
Soorut Sing, Raja of Bikaner ; and Siam Sing, who enjoys a small 
appanage in Bikanei% . ^ 

Raj Sing succeeded his father S. 1843 (A,D* 1787), but he enjoyed 
the diguity only thirteen days, being removed by a dose of poison 
hy the mother* of Soorut Sing, the fifth son of Raja Guj. The 
crown thus nefai’iously obtained, this worthy son of such a parent 
determined to maintain his authority by like means, and to leave no 
competitor to contest his claims. He has accordingly removed by 
death or exile all who stood between him and the ^ gadi of Beeka/ 

Raj Sing left two sons, Pertap Sing and Jey Sing. On the death 
of Raj Sing, the office of regent, a w'ord of ominous import in these 
regions, was assumed by Soorut Siug, who, during eighteen months, 
conducted himself with great circumspection, and by condescension 
. and gifts impressed the chiefs in his favoui*. At length he broke his 
plans to the chiefs of Mahajin and Bahaderau, whose acquiescence 
in his usurpation he secured by additions to their estates. The 
faithful Bukhtawar Siug, whose family during four generations had 
filled the office of Deioaii, discovered the scheme, though too late to 
counteract it, and the attempt was punished by imprisonment. 
Prepared for the last step, the regent collected foreign troops from 
Batinda and other parts, sufficient to overcome all opposition. The 
infant prince was kept secluded,’ and at length the regent issued the 
warrant in his own name for the nobles to assemble at the capital. 
Except the two traitors enumerated, they to a man refused ; but 
instead of combining to oppose him, they indolently remained at 
their castles. Collecting all his troops, the usui'per passed to Nohur, 
where he enticed the chief of Bookurko to an interview, and lodged 
him in the fortress of Nohur. Thence he passed to Ajitpoora, which 
he plundered; and advancing to Sankoo, he attacked it in form. 
Doorjun Sing* defended himself with valour, and when reduced to 
extremity, committed suicide. His heir was put in fetters, and a 
fine of twelve thousand xmpees was levied from the vassals of Sankoo* 
The commercial town of Ohooru was next attacked ; it held out six 
months, when the 'confined chief of Bookurko, as the price of his 
own freedom, treacherously offered to put the tyrant in possession. 
He effected this, and a fine of nearly two lacs of rupees (£20,000) 
was offered to spare the town from plunder. 

By this act of severity, and the means it furnished, Sobrut retuimed 
to Bikaner, determined to I'emove the only bar between him and 
the crown, his prince and nephew. In this he found some difficulty, 

* Sho was the sister of the Jhulye chief, heir pres amp fcive to the gadi of 
Jeipoor, on failure of lineal issue. 
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from the virtue and vigilance o£ his sister^ ^vho never lost sight of 
the infant. Frustrated in all attempts to circumvent her^ and not 
daring to blazon the murder by open violence^ he invited the needy 
Raja of Nirwar tomake proposals for his sister'^s hand. In vain she 
urged her advanced period of life; and in order to deter the suitor, 
that she had already beeu affiauced to Rana Ursi of Mewar. All his 
scruples vanished at the dower of three lacs, which the regent offered 
the impoverished scion of the famous Raja Nala.^ Her objections were 
overruled and she was forced to submit ; though she not only saw' 
thi’ough her brother's anxiety for her removal, but boldly charged 
him with his nefarious intentions. He was not content with dis- 
avowing them, but at her desire gave her the most solemn assurances 
of the child^s safety. Her departure was the signal of his death ; for 
not long after, he was found strangled, audit is said by the regen t^s 
own hands, having in vain endeavoured to obtain the offices of the 
Mahajin chieftain as the executioner of his sovereign. 

Thus, in one short year after the death of Raja Raj, the gadi of 
Beeka was dishonoured by beiug possessed by an assassin of his 
prince. In S. 1857 (A.D. 1801), the elder brothers of the' usurper, 
Soortan Sing and Ajib Sing, who had found refuge in Jeipoor, 
repaired to Bhutnair and assembled the vassals of the disaffected 
nobles and Bhattis in order to dethrone the tyrant. But the recol- 
lection of his severities deterred some, while bribes kept back others, 
and the usurper did not hesitate to advance to meet his foes. The 
encounter, which took place at Beegore, was obstinate and bloody, 
and three thousand Bhattis alone fell. This signal victory confirmed 
Soorut^s usurpation. He erected a castle on the field of battle, which 
he called Futtehgiirh^ ^ the abode of victory.’ 

Flushed with this brilliant success, Soorufc Sing determined to 
make his authority respected both at home and abroad. He invaded 
his turbulent countrymen, the Beedawuts, and levied fifty thousand 
rupees fi’om their lauds. Chporij, which had promised aid to the 
late confederacy, was once more invested and mulcted, and various 
other places were attacked ere they could join. But one solitary 
castle was successfully defended, that of Ohffiani, near Bahaderan. 
Here the usurper was foiled, and, after six months^ fruitless siege, 
compelled to return to his capital. 

Shortly after, he eagerly availed himself of an opportunity to 
punish the excesses of the Daodpotras, and to ^withdraw attention 
from himself, by kindling a popular war against these powerful and 
turbulent neighbours. The occasion was the Kerani chief of Tearoh 
demanding his aid against his liege lord^ Bhawul Khan, As these 
border feuds are not extinguished even in these days of universal 
peace, it may not be uninteresting to see the feudal muster-roll of 


Tho story of Kalaand Dumyanti (or, Nul Dtmun, as it is familiarly called 
in these regions) is well known in oriental literature. From 2Ta], the famed 
castle of Sarwar is narned, of which this suitor for the band of the Bikaner 
princess was deprived by Sindia. 
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tlie desert chiefs on siicli occurrences^ ss well as tlie mode in wliicli 
they carry on hostilities. It was very shortly before that victory 
had preponderated on the side of the Eahtores by a gallant coniy-de- 
main of the lord marcher of Bikaner^ who carried the castle of 
Mozgnvh in a midnight assault. The hero on this occasion was not a 
Rahtoi’e, but a Bhatti chief, in the service of Bikaner, named Hindd 
Sing, who gained ^ immortality^ by the style in which he scaled the 
walls, put Mahomed Maroop Kerani, the governor, and the garrison 
to the sword, and brought away captive to Bikaner the governor's 
wife, who was afterwards ransomed for five thousand rupees and 
four hundred camels. 

The outlaw who sought sirna at Bikaner, on this occasion, was 
of the same tribe, Kerani, his naihe Khodabuksh gift of god^), 
chief of Tearoh, one of the principal fiefs of the Daodpotras, With 
all his retainers, to the amount of three hundred horse and five 
hundred foot, he threw himself on the protection of Soorut Sing, who 
assigned him twenty villages, and one hundred rupees daily for his 
support. The Keranis were the most powerful vassals of Bhawul 
Khan, who might have paid dear for the resumption of Tearoh, whose 
chief promised the Rajpoot nothing less than to extend his conquests 
to the Indus. Allured by this bait, the hher was proclaimed and the 
sons of Beeka assembled from all quarters. 

Horse. Foot. Guns. 

2,000 
400 
150 ■ 
160 
250 
350 
250 
61 


3,611 

21 


1,500 4 

600 4 


6,711 29 


The command-in-chief of this brilliant array was conferred on 
Jaiti’oh Matoh, son of the Dewan. On the 13th of Magb 1856 
(spring of 1800) he broke ground, and the feudal levies fell in on 
[Fol. II.] . 22 
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the inarch by Kmiasir, Rajasir, Kaili, Rauaii*, and An6pgurh, the last 
point) of rendezvous. Thence he proceeded by Seogurh,* Mozgurh^ 
and Phoolra^ all of which were taken after a few weeks^ siege^ and 
from the last they levied a lac and a quarter of rupees^ with other 
valuables, and nine guns. They advanced to Khy rpoor, withiu three 
miles of the Indus, when being joined by other refractory chiefs, 
Jaitroh marched direct on the capital, Bhawulpore, within a short 
distance of whmli he encamped preparatory to the attack. The 
Khan, however, by this delny, was enabled to detach the most con- 
siderable of his nobles from the Rajpoot standard ; on which the 
Bikaner Dewan, satisfied with the honour of having insulted Bhawul- 
pore, I’etreated with the spoils he had acquired. He was received 
by the usurper with contempt, and degraded for not fighting. 

The Bhattis, smarting with the recollection of their degradation, 
two years after the battle of Beegore attempted the invasion of 
Bikaner, but were again repulsed with loss j and these skirmishes 
continued until S. 1S61 (AD. 1805), when Raja Soorut attacked the 
Khan of the Bhattis in his capital, Bhutnaii\ It capitulated after a 
siege of six months, when ZabtaKhnn, with his garnson and effects, 
was permitted to retire to Rhania, since which this place has 
remained an appanage of Bikaudr. 

The coalition against Jodpoor was ruinous to Soorut, who sup- 
ported the cause of the Pretender, on which the usurper expended 
twenty-four lacs of rupees, nearly five years^ revenue of this desert 
region. On this occasion, he led all his troops in person against 
Jodpoor, aud united in the siege, which they were however compelled 
to abandon with dishonour, and retrograde to their several abodes. 
In consequence of this, the usurper fell sick, and was at the last 
extremity ; nay, the ceremonies for the dead were actually com- 
menced ; but he recovered, to the grief and misery of his subjects. 
To supply an exhausted treasury, his extortions kuow'uo bounds ; 
and having cherished the idea that he might compound his past sins 
by rites and gifts to the priests, he is surrounded by a group of 
avai’icious Brahmins, who are maintained in luxury at the expense 
of his subjects. His cruelty keeps pace with his avarice an^d his 
fears. The chief of Bookurko he put to death, notwithstandino- his 
numerous services. Nahur Sing of Seedmookh, Gyan Sing^and 
Goman Sing of Gundaili, amongst the chief feudatories of the state, 
shared the same fate. Choovli was invested a third time, and with 
its chief, fell into the tyrant'^s hands. 

With this system of terror, his increasing superstition, and dimin- 
ished attention to public duties, the country is annuallj^ deteriorat- 
ing in population and wealth • and as if they had not misery 
enough within, they have not had a single good season for years.i' 
Owing to the disobedience of the northeim chiefs, and the continual 

• lorme-r uiime ivas Bullur, one o! the most ancient cities of the desei t, as 

js Phooira, a Joliya possession. 

t This account was drawn up in I8l4. 
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incursions of the Raids y or ^Bhafcti robbers/ who sweep the land of 
cattle, and often cut and can^ off entire crops', the peasant Jit, the 
ancient lord of the soil, is often left to the alternative of starvation 
or emigration. Many have consequently sought shelter in the 
British frontier territories, in Hansi and Heriana, where they are 
kindly received. Since the English have occupied Sirsah and the 
lands belonging to the Bhatti Bahader Khan, tbe misfortunes of the 
cultivators of the northern parts of Bikaner have been doubled by 
the inrdads of a band left without resource. In some parts, the Jits 
combine to protect themselves against these inroads : every hamlet 
has its post of defence, a tower of earth, on which is perched a 
watchman and kettle-drum, to beat the alarum, which is taken up 
from village to village, and when an enemy is discovered, all are in 
arms to defend their property. The unfortunate Jit is obliged to 
plough his fields under the load of shield and sangy or heavy iron 
lance ; so that, at no distant period, the whole of this region must 
become as desolate as the tracts once possessed by the Johyas.* 

Such, at the end of three hundx'ed and twenty-three years, is the 
change which a Rajpoot usurper has effected in the once com- 
paratively populous communities of the Jits. From the founder, 
Beeka, to the present tyrannical governor, there have been only 
eleven descents though thirteen reigns, giving an average of thirty 
years for the one, and twenty -five for the other : a fact which speaks 
-forcibly for the general moi’ality of the descendants of Beeka. 

Before we enter on the physical aspect of the country, we must 
make mention of Beedavatl, the lands of ^ the sons of Beeda,^ now an 
integral portion of Bikandr. It will be borne in mind that Beeda, 
the brother of Beeka, led the first Rajpoot colony from Mundore, in 
seai'ch of a fresh establishment. His first attempt was in the pro- 
vince of Godwar, then belonging to tbe Rana : but his reception 
there was so warm, that he moved northward, and was glad to 
take service with the chief of the Mohils. This ancient tribe 
is by some termed a branch of the Yadus, but is by others 
considered a separate race, and one of the ^ thirfcy-six royal 
races all are agreed as to its antiquity. The residence of the 
Mobil chief was Chaupur, whei’e, with the title of ThalcooVy 
be ruled over one hundi’ed and forty townships. Beeda deemed 
circumvention better than open force to effect his purposes ; and as, 
according to the Rajpoot maxim, in all attempts ^ to obtain land,^ 
success hallows the meaus, he put in train a scheme which, as it 
affords the least cause for suspicion, has often been used for this 
object. Beeda became tbe medium of a matrimonial arrangement 
between the Mobil chief and the prince of Marwar ; and as the rela- 
tion and natural guardian of the bride, he conveyed the nuptial train 
unsuspected into the castle of the Mohils, whose^ chiefs were assembled 


^ While putting this to the press, rumour says that the chiefs of Bikaner aro 
in open rebellion against the Bnja, who has applied, but without success, to the 
Brioish Government for support. This, it true, is as it should be. 

[Yol. II.] 22a 
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to honour the festivities. But instead of the Rahtoro fair and 
her ‘hand of maidens^ the valorous sons of Joda rushed sword in hand 
from the litters and covered vehicles^ and treacherously cut off the 
best men of Mohilla. They kept possession of the inner fortress 
until tidings of their success brought reinforcements from Jodpoor. 
For this aidj Beeda assigned to his father, Ladnoo and its twelve 
villages, now incorporated with Jodpoor. The son of Beeda/TezSing, 
laid the foundation of a new capital, which he called after his father, 
Beedasir. The community of the Beedawuts is the most powerful in 
Bikaudr, whose prince is obliged to be satisfied with almost nominal 
marks of supremacy", and to restrict his demands, which are else- 
where unlimited. The little region of theMohillas, around the ancient 
capital Ohaupur, is an extensive flat, flooded in the periodical rains 
from the surrounding teehas or ^ sand-hills,^ the soil of which is excel- 
lent, even wheat being abundantly produced. This Oasis, as it is 
entitled to be tex'med, may be twenty-five miles (twelve coss) in 
extreme length, by about six in broadth. We cannot affirm that the 
entire Beedawut district of one hundred and forty villages, aud to 
which is assigned a population of forty thousand to fifty thousand 
souls, one-third being Rahtores, ^ the sons of Beeda^ is within this 
flat. It is subdivided into twelve fiefs, of which five are pre-eminent. 
Of the ancient possessors, the indigenous Mohils, there are not more 
than twenty families thi’oughout the laud of Mohilla ; the rest are 
chiefly Jit agriculturists and the mercantile castes. 

We do the sons of Beeda no injustice when we style them a com- 
munity of plunderers. Like the sons of Esau, their hand is against 

eveiy man and they are too powerful to fear retaliation. In 
fortaer times they used to unite with the Larkhauis, another horde 
of robbers, and carry their raids into the most populous parts of Jei- 
pooi% In these habifs, howevei', they only partake of the character 
common to all who inhabit desert regions. What nature has denied 
them, they wrest from those to whom she has been more bountiful. 
But it is to the absence of good government more than to natural 
sterility, that we must attribute the moral obliquity of the jKcya- 
putrasy ^ the offspring of regality,^ spread over these extensive regions, 
who little discriminate between meum and timm, in all that refers to 
their neighbours. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Achcal co7idiilo?i a7id capahilities of JBzhaner, — Cazcses of Us deter io7'at ion . — 
Extent.^ Poimlation. — Jits, — Saraswati Jii^ahmins, — Char tins, — Mallis a7id 
Naes, — Ohooras and Thaories, — Rajpoots, — Face of the country, — G^'ain antJ 
vef/etahlejyrodiiciions, — Iviiilemenis of hush an dry, — Water, — ^alf lakes, — Local 
physiognoinij, — ^linei'ul productions, — Unctuous clay, — Animal productions , — 
Com^nevce a^id Manufaciii^'es, — FaUs, — Goveniment and reueimes . — The fisc,^ 
— DlioottlijOiJieaidh-iax. — Anga^ orcapitationUax. — Hayer^orhnpiosts, — Pnsaeti, 
or plough-tax, — Malhah, or ancient land-tax, — Extrao^'dmai'y and in*egular 
7*esources, — Feudal levies, — Household troops. 

This region is but little known to Europeans, by whom it has 
hithei'to been supposed to be a pei'fect desert, unworthy of examina- 
tion, Its present condition bears little comparison with what tradi- 
tion reports it to have been in ancient times ; and its deterioration, 
within three centuries since th^ Rajpoots supplanted the Jits, almost 
warrants our belief of the assertion, that these deserts were once fer- 
tile and populous ; nay, that they are still capable (notwithstanding * 
the reported continual increase of the sand) to maintain an abundant 
population, there is little room to doubt. The princes of Bikaner 
used to take the field at the head of ten thousand of their kindred 
retainers ; and although they held extraordinaxy grants from the 
empire for the maintenance of these contingents, their ability to do so 
from their proper I'esources was undoubted. To other causes than 
positive sterility must be atti’ibuted the wretched condition of 
this state. Exposed to the continual attacks of ox^ganized bands of 
robbers from without, subjected internally to the never-ending 
demands of a rapacious government, for which they have not a shadow 
of advantage in return, it would be strange if aught but progressive 
decay and wretchedness were the consequence. In three centuries, 
more than one-half of the villages, which either voluntarily or by 
force submitted to the rule of the founder, Beeka, are now without 
raemofial of their existence, and the rest are gradually appi’oximat- 
ing to the same condition. Commercial caravans, which passed 
through this state and enriched its treasury with the transit duties, 
have almost ceased to frequent it from the increasing insecui'ity of 
its territory. Besides the personal loss to the prince, the couutiy 
suffers from the deterioration of the commercial towns of Ohoord, 
Rajguvh, and Rinnie, which, as e^itrepots^ supplied the country with 
the productions of Sinde and the provinces to the westward, or those 
of Gangetic India. Hor is this confined to Bikaner; the same cause 
affects Jessulmer, and the more eastern principalities, whose mis- 
government, equally with Bikaner, fosters the spirit of rapine : 
the Mai dotes of Jessulmer and the Lax'khanis of Jeipoor are as 
notorious as the Beedawuts of Bikaner; and to these may be added 
^ the Sahr^es, Khosas, and Rajuvs, in the more western desert, who, 
in their habits and principles, are as demoralized as the Bedouins of 
Arabia. 
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Extent, — Population. — Soil . — Teelas or Sand-hills. — Tlie line of 
greatest breadth of this state extends from Poogul to Eajgurh, and 
measures about one hundred and eighty miles ; while the length 
from north to south, between Bhutnair and Mahajin, is about one 
hundred and sixty miles : the area may not exceed twenty-two 
thousand miles. Formerly they reckoned two thousand seven hun- 
dred towns, villages, and hamlets scattered over this space, one-half 
of which are no longer in existence. 

An estimate of the population of this arid region, without pre- 
senting some data, would be very unsatisfactory. The tract to tlie 
north-west of Jaetpoor is now perfectly desolate, and nearly so from 
that point to Bhutnair : to the north-east, the population is but 
scanty, which observation also applies to the parts from the meridian 
of Bikaner to the Jessulmdr frontier; while intei’ually, from these 
points, it is more uniform, and equals the northern parts of Marwar. 
From a census of the twelve principal towns, with an estimate, 
furnished by well-informed inhabitants, of the remainder, we may 
obtain a tolerably accurate approximation on this point. 


Chief Towns. No. of Houses. 

Bikaner 12,000 

Nohur 2,500 

Bahaderan 2,500 

Kinnie 1,500 

Eajgurh 3,000 

Ohoorfi 3,000 

Mahajin 800 

Jaetpoor 1,000 

Beedasir ’ 500 

Euttungurh 1,000 

Daismookh 1,000 

Senthal 50 


28,850 


100 villages, each having 200 houses 20,000 

100 Ditto 150 ditto ... 15,000 

200 Ditto 100 ditto ... 20,000 

800 hamlets 30 each . ..." 24,000 


Total number of houses... 107,850 


^ Allowing five souls to each house, we have a total of 639,250 souls, 
giving an average of twenty-five to the square mile, which I cannot 
think exaggerated, and making the desert regions depending on 
Bikandr equal, in the density of population, the highlands of Scot- 
land. 

Of this population, full three-fourths are the aboriginal Jits : the 
rest are their conquerors, descendants of Beeka, including the Sarsota 
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Bralitnins, Cliaruns^ Bavds, and a few of tlie debased classes, whoso 
numbei's, conjoiBtly, are not one-tenth of the Rajpoots. 

Jits . — The Jits are the most wealthy jas well as the most numer- 
ous portion of the community. Many of the old Bhomia landlords^ 
repx’eseutatives of their ancient communal heads, are men of sub- 
stance ; but their riches are of no use to them, and to avoid the 
rapacity of their government, they cover themselves with the cloak 
of poverty, which is thrown aside only on nuptial festivities. On 
these occasions they disinter their hoards, which are lavished with 
unbounded extravagance. They even block up the highways to 
collect visitors, whose numbers form the measure of the liberality 
and munificence of the donor of the fete. 

Sarsote (px’operly Sarasvati) Brahmins are found in considei*- 
able numbers throughout this ti’act. They aver that they were masters 
of the country prior to the Jit colonists. They are a peaceable, 
industrious race, and without a single prejudice of ^ the order they 
eat meat, smoke tobacco, cultivate the soil, and trade even in the 
sacred kine, notwithstanding their descent fi'om Siugiricsha,’son of 
Brahma. 

Oharuns . — ^The Oharuns are the sacred order of these regions ; the 
warlike tribes esteem the heroic lays of the bard moi'e than the 
homily of the Brahmin. The Charuns are throughout reverenced 
by the Rah tores, and hold lands, literally, on the tenure of ^ an old 
song.'’ More will be said of them in the Annals of Jessulmer. 

Mallisy NaeSj gardeners and barbers, are important members of 
every Rajpoot -family, and to be found in all the villages, of which 
they are invariably the cooks. 

GhooraSy ThaoriSy are actually castes of robbers : the former, from 
the Lakhi Jungle ; the latter, from M4war. Most of the chieftains 
have a few in their pay, entertained for the most desperate services. 
/The Bahaderan chief has expelled all his Rajpoots, and retains only 
Ohooras and Thaoris. The Ohooras are highly esteemed for fidelity, 
and the barriers and portals throughout this tract are in their custody. 
They enjoy a very singular perquisite, which would go far to prove 
their being the aborigines of the countiy j namely, a fee of four 
copper coins on every dead subject, when the funeral ceremonies are 
over. 

Rajpoots , — The Rahtores of Bikaner are unchanged in their martial 
qualifications, bearing as high a reputation as any other class in 
India; and whilst their brethren of Marwar, Amber, and Mewar, 
have been for years groaning under the rapacious visitations of 
Mahi’attas and Pat^hans, their distance and the dijEculties of the 
country have saved them from such aflElictions : though, in truth, 
they have had enough to endure at home, in the tyranny of their 
own lord. The Rahtores of the desert have fewer prejudices than 
their more eastern brethren ; they will eat food, without enquiring 
by whom it was dressed, and will. drink either wine or water, with- 
out asking to whom the cup belonged. They would make the best 
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UJxtent. — Population. — Soil. — Teehas or Sand-hills . — ^Tlie line of 
greatest breadth of this state extends from Poogul to Eajgurh, and 
measures about one hundred and eighty miles ; while the length 
from north to south, between Bhutnair and Mahajin^ is about one 
hundred and sixty miles ; the area may not exceed twenty-two 
thousand miles. Formerly they reckoned two thousand seven huu- 
di'ed towns, villages, and hamlets scattered over thisspace^ one-half 
of which are no longer in existence. 

An estimate of the population of this arid region, without pre- 
senting some data, would be very unsatisfactory. The tract to the 
north-west of Jaetpoor is now perfectly desolate, and nearly so finm 
that point to Bhutnair : to the north-east, the population is but 
scanty, which observation also applies to the parts from the meridian 
of Bikaner to the Jessulm^r frontier; while internally, fi'om these 
points, it is more uniform, and equals the northern parts of Marwar. 
Prom a census of the twelve principal towns, with an estimate, 
furnished by well-informed inhabitants, of the remainder, we may 
obtain a tolerably accurate approximation on this point. 


Chief Towns. Ifo, of Houses. 

Bikaner 12,000 

Nohur 2,500 

Bahaderan 2,500 

Binnie 1,500 

Eajgurh 3,000 

Choorh 3,000 

Mahajin 800 

Jaetpoor 1,000 

Beedasir ’ 500 

Euttungurh 1,000 

Daismookh 1,000 

Senthal 50 


28,850 


100 villages, each having 200 houses 20,000 

100 Ditto 150 ditto ... 15,000 

200 Ditto 100 ditto ... 20,000 

800 hamlets 30 each . ...* 24,000 


Total number of houses... 107,850 


^ .^lowing five souls to each house, we have a total of 539,250 souls^ 
giving an average of twenty -five to the square mile, which I cannot 
think exaggerated, and maldng the desei't regions depending on 
Bikan(?r equal, in the density of population, the highlands of Scot- 
land. 

Of this population, full three-fourths are the aboriginal Jits : the 
rest are their conquerors, descendants of Beeka, including the Sarsote 
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Bralitnins, Oharuns^ Bards^ and a few of the debased classes^ whose 
numbers^ conjointly^ are not one-tentb of the Rajpoots. 

Jits* — The Jits are the most wealthy as well as the most numer- 
ous portion of the community. Many of the old Bhomia landlords^ 
I’epresentatives of their ancient communal heads, are men of sub- 
stance ; but their riches are of no use to them, and to avoid the 
rapacity of their government, they cover themselves with the cloak 
of poverty, which is thrown aside only on nuptial festivities. On 
these occasions they disinter their hoards, which are lavished with 
unbounded extravagance. They even block up the highways to 
collect visitors, whose numbers form the measure of the liberality 
and munificence of the donor of the fete. 

Sarsote (properly Sa7^asvati) Brahmins are found in consider- 
able numbei'S throughout this tract. They aver that they were masters 
of the countiy prior to the Jit colonists. They are a peaceable, 
industrious I’ace, and without a single prejudice of ^ the order they 
eat meat, smoke tobacco, cultivate the soil, and trade even in the 
sacred kine, notwithstanding their descent from Singiricsha,’son of 
Brahma. 

Ghartms, — The Charuns are the sacred order of these regions ; the 
warlike ti'ibes esteem the heroic lays of the bard more than the 
homily of the Brahmin, The Charuns are throughout reverenced 
by the Rahtores, and hold lands, literally, on the tenure of ^ an old 
song.'^ More will be said of them in the Annals of Jessulmer. 

Mallis, NaeSj gardeners and barbei's, are important members of 
every Rajpoot -family, and to be found in all the villages, of which 
they ai'e invariably the cooks. 

GhooraSy 2^/iaom, are actually castes of I'obbers ; the former, from 
the Lakhi Jungle; the latter, from Mewar. Most of the chieftains 
have a few in their pay, entex’tained for the most desperate services. 
.The Bahaderan chief has expelled all his Rajpoots, and retains only 
Ohooras and Thaoris. The Ohooras are highly esteemed for fidelity, 
and the barriers and portals throughout this tract are in their custody. 
They enjoy a very singular perquisite, which would go far to prove 
their being the aborigines of the country ; namely, a fee of four 
copper coins on every dead subject, when the funeral ceremonies are - 
over. 

Rajpoots, — The Rahtores of Bikandr are unchanged in their martial 
qualifications, bearing as high a reputation as any other class in 
India; and whilst their brethren of Marwar, Amber, and Me war, 
have been for years groaning under the rapacious visitations of 
Mahrattas and Pa bans, their distance and the difficulties of the 
country have saved them from such afflictions : though, in truth, 
they have had enough to endure at home, in the tyi’anny of their 
own lord. The Rahtores of the desert have fewer prejudices than 
their more eastern brethren; they will eat food, without enquiring 
by whom it was dressed, and will. drink either wine or water, with- 
out asking to whom the cup belonged. They would make the best 
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soldiers in the world if they would submit to discipline, as they are 
brave, hardy, easily satisfied, aud very patient ; though, on the other 
hand, they have imbibed some qualities, since their migration to 
these regions, which cuuld only be eradicated in the rising generation : 
especially the inordinate use of opium, and smoking intoxicating 
herbs, in both which accomplishments ^ the sons of Beeka^ are said 
to bear the palm from the rest of the Qhatees rajciila, the thirty-six 
royal tribes of India. Thepiald^ or ^ cup,^ is afavourite with every 
Rajpoot who can afford it, and is, as well as opium, a panacea for 
enmtiy arising from the absence of all mental stimulants, in which 
they are more deficient, from the nature of the country, than most 
of their warlike countrymen. 

Face of the country. — The whole of this principality, with the 
exception of a few isolated spots, or oases, scattered here and there, 
consists more or less of sand. From the easte^n to the western 
boundary, in the line of greatest breadth, it is one continuous plain 
of sand, though the teehaSy or sand-hills, commence in the centre of 
the country, the principal chain running in the direction of Jessul- 
mer, and shooting forth subordinate branches in every direction ; or 
it might be more correct to designate this main ridge, oi'iginating in 
the tracts bordering the eastern valley of the Indus, as terminating 
its elevations about the heart of Bikaner. On the north-east quarter, 
from Rajgurh to Nohur and Raotsir, the soil is good, being black 
earth, slightly mixed with sand, and having water near enough to 
the surface for irrigation ; it produces wheat, gram, and even rice, in 
considerable quantities. The same soil exists from Bhutnair to the 
banks of the Garah. The whole of the Mohilla ti'act is a fertile 
oasisy the teehas just terminating their extreme offsets on its northern 
limit : being flooded in the periodical rains, wheat is abundantly 
produced. 

But exclusive of such spots, which are few and far between,^^ 
we cannot describe the desert as a waste where no salutary plant 

takes root, no verdure quickens;^'’ for though the poverty of the 
soil refuses to aid the germination of the more luxuriant grains, 
Providence has provided a countervailing good, in giving to those it 
can rear arichness and superiority unknown to more favoured regions. 
The hajra of the desert is far supeilor to any grown in the rich loam 
of Malwa, and its inhabitant retains an instinctive partiality, even 
when admitted to revel in the luxurious repasts of Mewar or Amber^ 
for the hhaioUsy or ^ bajra cakes,^ of his native sand hills, and not 
more from association than from their intrinsic excellence. In a 
plentiful season, they save enough for two years^ consumption. The 
grain requires not much water, though it is of the last importance 
that this little should be timely. 

Besides bajra, we may mention mot^k and til; the former a useful 
pulse both for men and cattle ; the other the oil-plant, used both for 
culinary purposes and burning. Wheat, gram, and barley, are pro- 
duced in the favoured spots described, but in these are enumerated 
the staple pro^ducfcs of Bikaner. 
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Cotton is grown in the tr«icts favourable for wheat. The plant is 
said to be septennial^ even decennial, in these regions. As soon as 
the cotton is gathered, the shoots are all cut off, and the root alone 
left. Each succeeding year, the plant increases in strength, and at 
length attains a size unknown where it is move abundantly cultivated. 

Nature has bountifully supplied many spontaneous vegetable 
products for the use of man, and excellent pasture for cattle. GowaVy 
Kafchriy KnlcreCy all of the cucurbitaceous family, and water-melons 
of a gigantic size, are produced in gi’eat plenty. The latter is most 
valuable ; for being cut iu slices and dried in the sun, it is stored up 
for future use when vegetables are scarce, or in times ot famine, on 
which they always calculate. It is also an article of commerce, and 
much admired even whei*e vegetables are more abundant. The 
copious mucilage of the dried melon is extremely nourishing 5 and 
deeming it valuable as an antiscorbutic iu sea-voyages, the author 
sent some of it to Calcutta many years ago for experiment.* Oar 
Indian ships would find no difliculfcy in obtaining a plentiful supply of 
this article, as it can be cultivated to any extent, and thus be made to 
confer a double benefit, on our seamen and the inhabitants of those 
desert regions. The superior magnitude of the water-melons of the 
desert over those of interior India gives vise to much exaggeration, 
and it has been gravely asserted b}^ travellers in the sand teehaSjf 
where they are most abundant, that the mucilage of one is suffi- 
cient to allay the thirst both of a horse and his rider. 

In these arid regions, where they depend entirely on the heavens 
for watei’, and where they calculate on a famine eveiy seventh year, 
nothing that can administer to the wants of man is lost. Tbe seeds 
of the wild grapes, as the hhooriit, 610*00, herrarOy seiouiiy are col- 
lected, and, mixed with 6ayra-flour, enter much into the food of the 
poorer classes. They also store up great quantities of the wild 6or, 
khyVy and Jcharil berries ; and the long pods of the Icaijrdy astringent 
and bitter as they are, are dried and formed into a flour. Nothing 
is lost in these regions which can be converted into food. 

Trees they have none indigenous (mangoes and tamarind are 
planted about the capital), but abundant shrubs, as the bahooly and 
ever-green peelooy tlie jhdly and others yielding berries. The Beeda- 
wuts, indeed, apply the term ^ tree,^ to the roeuray which sometimes 
attains the height of twenty feet, and is transported to all parts for 
house-building, as likewise is the nimay so w^ell known throughout 
India, The pholc is the most useful of all these, as with its twigs 
they frame a wicker-work to line their w^ells, and prevent the sand 
from falling in. 

The dhy a species of euphorbia, known in Hindustan as the madar, 

1 sent Kpocitnens to i\rr. Aloorcrofb so far back as 1813, but never learned 
tbe result. — See Ariiclo On the Preservation of Pood,*’Edin. Heview, Iso. 45# 
p. 115. 

t Mr. Barrow, iu bis valuable work on Southern Africa# desci ibes the water- 
melon as self-sown and abundant. 
eVor,. II.] 
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grows to an immense height and strength in the desert j from its 
fibres they make the ropes in general use throughout these^regions^ 
and they are reckoned supexuor, both in substance and durability/to 
those formed of moonj (hemp)/ which is however cultivated in the 
lands of the Beedawuts. 

Their agricultural implements are simple and suited to the soil. 
The plough is one of single yoke, either for the camel or ox : that with 
double yoke being seldom required, or chiefly by the malUs 
(gardeners), when the soil is of some consistence. The drill is invari- 
ably used, and the grains ai’e dropped singly into the ground, at 
some distance from each other, and each sends forth a dozen to 
twenty stalks. A bundle of bushes forms their harrow. The grain 
is trodden out by oxen ; and the oiiot^h (pulse), which is even more 
productive than the hajra, ]>y camels. 

Wate7\ — This indispensable element is at an immense distance 
from the surface throughout the Indian desert, which, in this respect, 
as well as many others, differs very materially from that portion of 
the gi*eat African desert in the same latitudes. Water at twenty- 
feet, as found at Mourzook by Captain Lyon, is here unheard-of, and 
the degree of cold experienced by him at Zuela, on the winter sol- 
stice, would have burnt up^^ every natural and cultivated produc- 
tion of our Hiudfi Seharra. Captain Lyon describes the thermometer 
in lat. 26"", within 2° of zero of Reaumur. Majors Denham and Clap- 
perton never mark it under 40° of Fahrenheit, and mention ice, which 
I never saw but once, the thermometer being 28° ; and then not only 
the mouths of our mushihs^ or ^ water-skins,^ were frozen, but a 
small pond, protected from the wind (I heard, for I saw it not), 
exhibited a very thin pellicle of ice. When at 30® the cold was 
deemed intense by the inhabitants of Maroo in the tracts limiting 
the desert, and the useful dk, and other shrubs, were scorched and 
withered ; and in north lat. 25°, the thermometer being 28°, desola- 
tion and woe spi'ead throughout the land. To use their own phrase, 
the crops of gram and other pulses were completely burnt up, as 

if scorched by the lightnings of heaven while the sun^^s meridian 
heat would raise it 50® more, or up to 80°, a degree of variability at 
least not recorded by Captain Lyon. 

At Daisuok^h, near the capital, the wells are more than two hun- 
dred cubits, or three hundred feet, in depth j and it is rare that 
water fib for man is found at a less distance from the surface than 
sixty, in the tracts decidedly termed t^huly or ^ desert though some 
of the flats, or oases^ such as that of Mohilla, are exceptions, and 
abundance of brackish watei*, fife for cafetle, is found throaglioat at 
half this depth, or about thirty feet. All the wells are lined with 
basket-work made o£p7mZ; twigs, and the water is generally dmxvn 
up by hand-lines.^' 


^ Water is sold, iu nil the largo towns, by the inalltB, or * gardeners/ who 
have the monopoly of this article. Most families have largo cisterns or reser*' 
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Sirvy vr ‘salt lalces.^ — There are a few salt lakes, wliicli, throughout 
the whole of the Indian desert, are termed sirVy tliough none are of 
the same consequence as those of Marwar. The largest js at the 
town of Sirr, so named after the lake, which is about six miles in 
circumference. There is another at Chaupur about two miles iu 
length, and although each of them frequently contains a depth of 
four feet of water, this entirely evaporates iu the hot winds, leaving 
a thick sheet of saline incrustation. The salt of both is deemed of 
inferior qualitj^ to that of the moi’e southerly lakes. 

Physiognomy of the co^intry, — There is little to vary the physiog- 
nomy of this region, and small occasion to. boast either of its 
physical or moral beauties ; yet, strange to say, I have met with 
many whose love of country was stronger than their perceptions of 
abstract veracity, who would dwell on its perfections, and prefer a 
mess of rahriy^ or porridge made of bajray to the greater delicacies of 
move civilized regions. To such, the teebaSy or ^ sand-ridges,' might 
be more important than the Himalaya, and their diminutive and 
scanty brushwood might eclipse the gigantic foliage of this huge 
barrier. Verdure itself ma}^ be abhorrent to eyes accustomed to 
behold only arid sands j and a I’egion without tofdns or ^ whirlwinds/ 
or armies of locusts rustling like a tempest, and casting long shadows 
on the lands, might be deemed by the prejudiced, deficient in the 
true sublime. Occasionally the sand-stone formation rises above the 
surface, resembling a few low isolated hills ; and those who dwell on 
the boundaries of Nagore, if they have a love of more decided ele- 
vations than their native sand-hills afford, may indulge in a distant 
view of the terminations, of the Aravulli. 

Mineral jivodiiclions, — The mineral productions of this country 
are scanty. They have excellent quarries of freestone in several 
parts, especially at Husairah, thirteen coss to the north-east of the 
capital, which yield a small revenue estimated at two thousand 
rupees annually. There are also copper mines at Beeruinsir and 
Beedasir ; but the former does not repay the expense of working, 
and the latter, having been worked for thirty years, is nearly 
exhausted. 

An unctuous clay is excavated from a pit, near Kolat^h, in large 
quantities, and exported as an article of commerce, besides adding 
fifteen hundred rupees annually to the treasury. It is used chiefly 
to free the skin and hair from impurities, and the Outchie ladies are 
said to eat it to improve their complexions. 

Animal prodnciions. — The kine of the desert are highly 
esteemed;. as are the camels, especially those used for expedition 


voirs, called tunicas^ wLich are filled in the rainy season. They are of masonry, 
wirih a smnll l.rap-cloor at the ton. made to exclude the external air, and having 
a lock and key affixed. Some large tankas are established for the commimity,. 
and L understand this water keeps sweet for eigh b and twelve months’ consump- 
tion. 
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aud tlie saddle, winch bear a high price,* and are considered 
superior bo any in India. They are beautifully formed, and the head 
possesses much blood and synimeti'y. Sheep are reared in great 
abundance, and find no want of food in the excellent grasses and 
shrubs which abound. The pHioJc^ jowas^ and other pidckly shrubs, 
which are here indigenous, form the dainties of the camel in other 
regions. The Nilgai, or elk, and deer of every kind, are plentiful; 
and the fox of the desert is a beautiful little animal. Jackals and 
hyasnas are not scarce, and even lions are by no means unknown in 
Bikaner. 

Oomonerce and Mamifactnres. — llajgurh was the great com-- 
mercial mart of this country, and the point of rendezvous for caravans 
from all parts. The produce of the Punjab and Cashmere came 
formerly direct by Hansi-Hisar, — that of the eastern countries by 
Dehli, Rewarri,Dadri, &c.,consistingof silks, fine cloths, indigo, sugar, 
iz'on, tobacco, &c. ; from Harouti aud Malwa came opium, which 
supplied all the Rajpoot states ; from Sinde, vid Jessnlmdr, and by 
caravans from Mooltan and Shikarpoor, dates, wheat, rice, loongees 
(silk vestments for women), fruits, &c. ; from Palli, the imports from 
maritime countries, as spices, tin, drugs, coco-nuts, elephants^ teeth, 
&c. Much of this was for internal consumption, but the greater part 
a mere transit trade, which yielded considerable revenue. 

Woollens. — The wool of the sheep pastured in the desert is, how- 
ever, the staple commodity both of manufacture and trade in this 
region. It is worked into every aiticle of dress, both male and 
female, and worn by all, rich and poor. It is produced from the 
loom, of evexy texture and quality, from the coarse looieov ^ blanket,^ 
at three rupees per pair (six shillings), to thirty rupees. The quality 
of these last is very fine, of an intermediate textui’e between the 
shawl and camlet,' and without any nap ; it is always bordered with a 
stripe of chocolate brown or red. Of this quality are the do-patis or 
^ scarfs^ for the ladies. Turbans are also manufactured of it, and 
though frequently from forty to sixty-one feet in length, such is the 
fineness of the web, that they are not bulky on the head. 

Prom the milk of the sheep and goats as well as Idne, ghee or 
^ clarified butter^ is made, and forms an important article of trade. 

ManufacUtres in Iron. — The Bikaneris work well in ii’on, and 
have shops at the capital and all the large towns for the manufacture 
of sword-blades, matchlocks, daggers, ii*on lances, &c. The sword- 
handles, which are often inlaid with variegated steel, or burnished, 
in high request, and exported to various parts of India. They 
have also expert artists in ivory, though the articles are chiefly such 
as are worn by females, as chooris, or ^ bracelets.^ 

’ Coarse cotton cloths, for internal consumption, are made in con- 
siderable quantities. 


^ One thousand rupees have been given for one ; one hundred is the average 
value. ‘ “ 
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Fairs. — Annual fairs were held, in the months of Kartik and 
Phalgoon, at the towns of Kolat^h and Gujuair, and frequented bjr 
the merchants of the adjacent countries. They were celebrated for 
cattle, chiefly the produce of the • desert, camels, kine, and horses 
from Mooltan and the Lakhi Jungle, a breed now almost extinct. 
These fairs have lost all their celebrity : in fact, commerce in these 
regions is extinct. 

Government revenues. — The personal revenues of the Raja were 
derived from a variety of sources : from the Khalisa^ or ^ crown-lands^ 
imposts, taxes on agriculture, and that compendious item which makes 
up the deficiencies in all oi’iental budgets, dind^ or ^ contribution/ 
But with all these appliances and means to hoot/^ the civil list of 
this desert king seldom exceeded five lacs of rupees, or about £50,000 
per annum. The lands of the feudality are more extensive pi'opor- 
tioually in this region than in any other in Rajpootana, arising out 
cf the original settlement, when the Beedawuts and Kandulotes, 
whose joint acquisitions exceeded those of Beeka, would noD admit 
him to hold lands in their territory, and made but a slight pecuniary 
acknowledgment of his supremacy. The districts in which the crown 
lands lie are Rajgurh, Rinnie, Nohur, Garib, Ruttengurh, Ranniah, 
and more recently Choorij. 

The following are the items of the revenue : — 1st, Khalisa, or 
fiscal revenue; 2d, Dhoodh; ^dyAngahs 4th, Town and transit 
duties; Sthy Pusdetiy or ^ plough-tax;^ 6th, Malbali. 

Ast. — The fisc. Formerly this bi'anch of revenue yielded two lacs 
of rupees ; but with progressive superstition and prodigality, the 
Raja has alienated almost two-thirds of the villages fi'om which the 
revenue was drawn. These amounted to two hundred ; now they 
do not exceed eighty, and their revenue is not more than one lac of 
rupees. Soorut Sing is guided only by capi'ice ; his rewards are 
uniform, no matter what the service or the object, whether a Brahmin 
or a camel-driver. The KJialisa is the only source which he consi- 
ders he has merely a life-interest in. To supply the deficiencies, he 
has direct recourse to the pockets of his subjects. 

2d. — Dhoodh may be rendered hearth-tax, though literally it is a ' 
smoke (d/moaZi,). tax. *A11 must eat; food must be dressed; and as 
they have neither chimneys 7ior glass windows on which to lay the 
tax, Soorut Sing’s chancellor of the exchequer makes the smoke pay 
a transit duty ere it gets vent from the various orifices of the edifice. 
It only amounts to one rupee on each house or family, but would 
form an important item if not evaded by the powerful chiefs : still 
it yields a lac of rupees. The town of Mahajin, which was settled 
. on Ruttun Sing, son of Raja Noonkurn, on the resignation of his 
right of primogeniture and succession, enjoys exemption from this 
tax. It is less liable to fluctuation than other taxes, for if a village 
becomes half-deserted, those who remain ar© saddled with the whole. 
Dhoodh is only known to the two western states, Bikaner and Jes- 
' sulmer. 
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3d. — Avgah. This is not a capitationt but a hody-iayi (from angah 
the body)^ aud was established bj Eaja An<5p Sing. It might almost 
be termed a property-tax, since it embraced quadrupeds as -well as 
bipeds of every sex and age, and was. graduated according to age aud 
sex in the human species, and according to utility in the brute. 
Each male adult was assessed one angah, iixed at four annas (about 
sixpence), and cows, oxen, buffaloes, ^Yere placed upon a level with 
the lord of the creation. Ten goats or sheep were estimated as one 
angah ; but a camel was equivalent to four angahs, or one rupee, 
which Baja Guj Sing doubled. This tax, which is by far the most 
certain in a country, perhaps still moie pastoral than agricultuial, is 
most providently watched, and though it has undergone many 
changes since it was originally imposed, it yet yields annually two 
- lacs of rupees. 

4th.' — Sayer, or ' imposts.'’ This branch is subject to much fluctu- 
ation, and has diminished greatly since the reign of Soorut Sing. 
The duties levied in the capital alone formerly exceeded what is 
collected throughout the whole of his dominions ; being once esti- 
mated at about two lacs, and now under one. Of this amount, half 
is collected at Rajgurh, the chief commercial mart of Bikaner. The 
dread of the Bahts, who have cut off the communications with the 
Punjffb, and the want of principle within, deter merchants from 
visiting this state, and the caravans from jMooltan, Bhawulpoor, and 
Shikarpoor, which passed through Bikandr to the eastern states, 
have neai’ly abandoned the route. The only duties of which he is 
certain are those on grain, of four rupees on every hundred maunds 
sold or exported, and which, according to the average sale price of 
these regions, may be about two per cent. 

5th . — Pusdeti is a tax of five rupees on every plough used in 
agriculture. It was introduced by Raja Bad Sing, in commutation 
of the corn-tax, or levy in kind, which had long been established at 
one-fourth of the gross produce. Tbe Jits were glad to compound, 
and get rid of the agents of corruption, by the substitution of the 
plough-tax. It formerly yielded two lacs of rupees, but with de- 
creasing agriculture has fallen, like every other source, to a little 
more than one-half, but still yields a lac and a quarter. 

6th . — Malbah is the name of the original tax which the Jit com- 
munities imposed upon themselves, when they submitted to the 
sway in perpetuity of Beeka and his successors. It is the land-tax* 
of two rupees on each hundred beegas of land cultivated in Bikaner. 
It is now unproductive, not realizing fifty thousand rupees, and it is 
said that a composition has been effected, by which it has been or 
win be, relinquushed : if so, Soorut Sing gives up the sole legitirnate 
source of revenue he possesses. 


is the term for laud which has 

heavens. 


no irrigation but from the 
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* 1st. — ^Khalisa^ or fisc* 1,00^000 

2d. — Dhooah 1,00^000 

3d. — Angali ; 2^00,000 

4tb. — Sayer, impostsf 75^000 

5th. — Pus&eti plough-tax 1^25,000 

6th, — Malbah^ laud-tax 50^000 

Total 6,50,000 


Besides this, the fullest amount arising to the pi’ince from annual 
taxation, there are other items which occasionally replenished the 
treasury of Soornt Sing. 

Dhatoie is a triennial tax of fire rujDees levied on each plough. 
It was instituted by Raja Zourawur Sing. The whole country is 
liable to it, with the exception of fifty villages in Asiagati, and 
seventy of the B^niwals, conditionally exempted, to guard the 
borders. It is now frequently evaded by the feudal chieftains, and 
seldom yields a lac of rupees. 

In addition to these specific expedients, there are many arbitrary 
methods of increasing the ways and means*' to satisfy the necessi- 
ties or avaince of the pi'esent ruler, and a train of dependent harpies^ 
who prey upon the cultivating peasantry, or industrious trader. By 
such shifts, Soorut Sing has been known to double his fixed revenue. 

Bind, Khooshdli . — The terms Bind, and Khooslidli, though etymo- 
logically the antipodes of each other, — the first meaning a ^ compul- 
soi'y contribution,' the other a ^ benevolence, or voluntary,'^ — have a 
similar interpretation in these regions, and make the subjects of 
those parts devoutly pray that their prince's house may be one rather 
of mourning than rejoicing, and that defeat rather than victory may 
be attendant on his arms. 

The term dind is coeval with Hindu legislation. The bard Ohund 

^ Rohur district 
Hinnie ........ 

Banfah 

" Jalloli 


Bs. • 2,000 

10,000 

5,000 

75,000 

45,000 

1,37,000 

J Khoosli means * happiness, pleasure, volition:’ — ap cd Iclwoeliii'^ at your 
pleasure.’ 


since Bajgurh, Chooru, and other places recovered, 
f Impost Duties in old times, viz. : 

Town of Roonkurn ; 

^ Bajgurh 

Shekhsir 

Capital — Bikandr *. 

From Ohoorii and other towns 


84 villages... BeVenue Bs. 1,00,000 

-24 ditto 10,000 

44 ditto 20,000 

1 ditto 5,000 

Total original Fiscal Lauds 1,36,000 
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describes ib, and' tbe cbrouicler of the life of the great Sidraj of 
Anhulwarra, " who expelled the seven Diddas/^ or ^ great evils/ 
whose initial letter was d, enmuerates dind as one of them, and 
places it with XheDhoUs and Dltahuns, or minstrels and witches, 
giving it precedence amongst the seven plagues which his ancestors 
and tyrant custom had inflicted on the subject. Unhappily, there 
is no Sidraj to legislate for Rajpootana • and were there fourteen 
Biddas by which Soorut Sing could swell his budget, he would 
retain them all for the oppression of the impoverished Jits, who, if 
they could, would be happy to expel the letter 8 from amongst 
them. But it is from the chieftain, the tnerchant, and the banker, 
that the chief sums are realized; though indirectly the poor peasant 
contributes his share. There are fourteeii collectors of dind, one to 
every cheera or division, and these are furnished with arbitrary 
schedules according to the circumstances, actual or supposed, of each 
individual. So unlimited are these exactions, that the chief of 
Grundaili for two years offei’ed the collector of his quarter ten 
ihoassod rapees if he iwidd gasraeieet him againsi auy iai'khez' 
demand during even twelve months ; and. being refused, he turned 
the collector out, shut the gates of his castle;, and boldly bid his master 
defiance. 

One of his expedients to levy a hhocishdli, or ‘ benevolence,^ is 
worth relating: it was on the termination of his expedition against 
Bhutnair, which added this celebrated desert and castle to his 
territory, and in which he was attended by the entire feudal army 
of Bikaner.* On his return, “ flushed with conquest,’^ he demanded 
from each house throughout his dominions the sum of ten rupees to 
cover the expenses of the war. If the tyrant-ridden subjects of Soorut 
Sing thus rejoice in his successes, how mu^,t they feel for his defeats ! 
To them both are alike ominous, when every artifice is welcomed, 
every villainy practised, to impoverish them. Oppression is at its 
height, and must work out its own cux’e. 

Feudal levies , — The disposable force of all these feudal princi- 
palities must depend on the personal character of the Raja. If Soorut 
Sing were popular, and the national emergencies demanded the 
assemblage of the klter or levde en masse, of the ' sons of Beeka ’ he 
might bring ten thousand Rajpoots into the field, of whom twelve 
hundred might be good horse, besides tht; foreign troops and park • 
but under present circumstances, and the rapid deterioration of every 
branch of society, it may be doubted whether one-half could be col- 
lected under his standard. 


The household troops consist of a battalion of foreicyn infantry of 
five hundred men with five guns, and three squadrons°of horse about 
two hundred and fifty in number; all under foreign leaders ’ This 
IS independent of the garrison of the capital, whose commandant is 
a Rajpoot of the Purihar tribe, who has twenty-five villages assigned 
lor the payment of his troops. ° 

* This written in ISTa ~~ 
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Schedule exhibiting the Fiefs of Bilcanh'. 


Karaes of 
Chief tains » 


Beri Sal 


P 


Abhyd Sing 

An6p Sing ... 
Paim Sing ... 
Ohyn Sing ... 
Himinnt Sing. . . 

Seo Sing 

Omdd Sing 
Jaet Sing.. 


BnhadevSing^ 
Sooraj Mull f 
Gomauu Sing i 
Attie Sing ) 

Shere Sing 

Davee Sing , ^ 
Omdd Sing ( 
Soortan Sing t 
-Kurrni Dan ) 
Soortan Sing.. 
Puddum Sing.. 


Clans. 


Beeko. 


JBenii'Ote 


Beeko 

Do 

Benirote.. , 

Pact 

Benirote . . 

Beedawut 



Kishen Sing .. 
Hao Sing 


Sooltan i^ing... 
Lnkteer Sing... 
Kurnio Sing ... 
Bhoni i^i^g 


Gntcliwaha 
PoM'&r 


Beeko.. 
Bhatti . 


4 Chief Cains, f 
ris., 

J. Bhonni Sing. 

2, Zalim Sing... 

3. Sirdar Sing. 
'4. Kaet Sing 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Places of 
Abode. 


Revenuel 


Mabnjin . 


Boolcurko. 

Jessanoh . 

Bale 

Sawoh 

Raotsir ... 
Chooru.... 
Bedasir 
Saoudwa. 


Maynsir .. 
Teandesir. 

K attur 

Kootchore 

Neembaje. .. 

Seedmook 

Kurripoora 

Ajeetpoora 

Beahsir 

Nynawass .. 

Jaetsisir. 


40,000' 


Hyadesir., 
Poogul* . . 


Eajasir 

Ranair 

Sutasir 

Chuckurra. 


Do ] Beetchnok. 

Do, ......] Gnrrialab. 

Do Soorjerah 

Do Rundistr., 


Retainers ; 


Foot. 


Horse. 


26,000 

6,000 

5,000] 

20,000 

20,000 

25,000] 

60,000 


40,000 

6 , 000 | 

20 , 000 ‘ 

4,000! 

5,000 


5.000 

6.000 


1,600 

2,000 

1 , 100 : 

1,500 


1,600 

1,100 

800 

600 : 


5,000' 


Remarks. 


Carried forward * 2,85,1001 39,3721 4,562 


5,000j 

400 

400 

2,000 

2,000 

2 , 000 | 

10 , 000 ^ 


4.000 
500 

5.000 

160 

200l 


200 

1,5001 


200 | 

400* 

200 ' 

60 


60 

40 

SO 

32 


100 


200 

40 

25 

300 

300 

200 

2,000 


500 

125 

400 

30 

100 


50 

40 


One hundred and 
forty villages at* 
tached to this fief, 
settled on the heir 
of Ra 3 a N o onknrn, 
who consequently 
forfeited the gadt 
The first of the 
chiefs of Bikaner. 


One hundred 
and forty Icoiies 
(families, lit. cham- 
hers) of this class. 


50 

75 

9 

4 


These two fiefs 
are held by 
foreign nobles pf 
the house of Am- 
ber, and the an- 
cient pramara, 
{viilg, Powar). 

The fief of Poo- 
gul was wrested 
from the Bhattis 
of Jessulmdr. 


Poognl Pubta. 

t T'heso chiefs are called Sirdars of Kbari Putta, one of the original conquests 
of the founder, Beeka. 

[Tol. II.] 
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Names of 
Chieftains. 

Clans. 

Places of 
Abode. 

Revenue 

Retainers : 

Remarks, 

Foot. 

Horse, 


Brought 

forward 

2,85,100 

39,372 

4,602 


Chund Sing ... 

Kurrumsaut 

Nokho 

11,000 

1,600 

'500 

Twenty •seven 







villages depend- 







enton this fami- 







ly from Jodpoor, 







and settled here 







eleven years. 

Sutti Dan 

Roopawut ... 

Badilah 

5,000 

200 

25 


Bhom Sing 

Bhatti 

Jnngloo 

2,500 

400 

9: 


Kaitsi 

Do 

Jamiusir 

15,01)0 

500 

1601 

Twenty-seven 







villages. 

lasree Sing 

Mnndilah .. 

Saroonda ... 

11,000 

2,000 

150 


Puddum Sing 

Bhatti 

Koodsoo 

1,500 

60 

4 


KnllianSing ... 

Do 

Naiueah 

1,000 

40 

"i 




Totat. 

3,321,00 

44,072 

’ 6.402 



If ever the whole feudal array of Bikaner amounted to this, it 
would assuredly be found difficult now, were the han proclaimed, to 
assemble one-fourth of this number. 


jPoretpn Troops. 


Foot. 

Horse. 

Guns 

Sooltan Khan — 

200 


Anokha Sing's Sikh — 

250 

— 

Boodh Sing Dewarah — 

200 

— 

Doorjun Sing’s Battalion... 700 - 

4 

4 

Gunga Singes Battalion/,... 1,000 

25 

6 

Total Foreigners... 1,700 

679 

10 

Pai’k 


. 21 

1,700 

679 

31 


^ 

CHAPTER III. 

Bliuinaiv^ its origin and denomination. — Historical celebrity of the' Jits of Bind- 
nair.--Emigrafionof B6'Bi. — Sncceededhy Bliiroo.’--Emhriices Islamism. — Bao 
Hxdeecli. — HQseinKlian,HoseinMalimood,EmaniMalnnood,andBxiliaderKlian. 
— Zahta KJiaih the present omler, — Condition of the coxintry. — CJumges in its 
phyeicalaepect — Ruins of ancienthxdldings. — Promising scene for arcliceological 
inguiries. — Zoological and botanical cicriosiiies. — List of the ancient ioxmis , — 
Relics of the arroiv-head character foxmd in the Desod. 

Bhutnaib, which now forms an integral part of Bikaner, was 
anciently the chief abode of another Jit community, so powerful as 
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at one time to provoke the vengeance of kings, and at others to 
succoui%thein wheiWn distress. It is^asserted that its name is in no 
wise connected with the Bhattis who colonized it, but derived from 
the Bardai, or Bliat, of a powerful prince, to whom the lauds were 
granted, and who, desirous to be the founder of a poetic dynasty, 
gave his professional title to the abode* In the annals of Jessulmer, 
it will be seen that there is another story accounting for the appel- 
lation, which recalls the founding of Carthage on Byrsa. Both 
legends ai’e improbable ; and the Bhatti annals confirm what might 
have been assumed without suspicion, that to a colony of this race 
Bhutnair owes its name, though not its existence The whole of the 
northern part is called hTair in the ancient geographical nomencla- 
ture of Maroost^hali ; and when some of the Bhatti clans became 
proselytes to Islam, they changed the vowel a to it, to distinguish 
them from the parent stock, viz,, Bhatti for Bhutti. We shall, how- 
ever, furnisli evidence by and bye, in the annals of the original race, 
that in all probability the Yadu-Bhatti is the original Yuti colony 
from Central Asia; and that the Jit prince of Salpoor,^^ whose 
inscription is in the first volume of this work, was the predecessor 
of these very races. 

Neither the tract depending on Bhutnair, nor that north of it to 
the Garah rivei’, presented formeily the scene of absolute desolation 
they now exhibit, and I shall append a list of towns, to which a 
high antiquity is assigned, whose vestiges still remain, and from 
which something might perhaps be gleaned to confirm or overturn 
these deductions. 

Bhutnair has attained great historical celebrity from its position, 
being in the route of invasion from Central Asia to India. It is 
more than probable that the Jits, who resisted the advance of 
Mahmood of Ghizni in a naval warfare on the Indus, had long 
before that period established themselves in the desert as well as in 
the Punjab; and as we find them occupying a place amongst the 
thirty-six royal tribes, we may infer that they had political power 
many centuries befoi’e that conqueror. In A.D. 1205, only twelve 
yeai*s after the conquest of India by Shabudin,bis successor, Kootub, 
was compelled to conduct the war in person against the Jits of the 
northern desert, to prevent their wresting the important post of 
Hansi from the empire; and when the* unfortunate and intrepid 
queen Rizzia, the worthy heiress of the great Beroz, was compelled 
to abandon her throne to an usurper, she sought and found protec- 
tion amongst the Jits, who, with their Scythic brethren, the Ghikers, 
assembled all their forces and marched, with their queen at their 
head, like Toinyris of old, to meet her foes. She was not destined 
to enjoy the same revenge, but gained a glorious death in the attempt 
to overturn the Salic law of India.* Again, in A.D. 1397, v^heii 
Timoor invaded India, Bhutnair was attacked for having distressed 

him exceedingly on his invasion of Mooltan,^^ when he person 


I presented to Mr. Marsden a unique coin of this iU-fated queen. 
[Voi,. n.] . ' 24 a 
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scoured tbe country, and cut of a tribe of banditti callef" 

In short, tbe Bbuttis and Jits were so intermingled, that did 
was impossible. Leaving this point, therefore, to be adjuster: 
annals of the Bhattis, we proceed to sketch the histor/ 
colony which ruled Bhutnair when subjugated by the Rahik_ 

It was shortly after Timoor’s invasion, that a colony of* 
migrated from Marote and Phoolra, under their leader Bersi l-r.Beveifii 
saultedand captured Bhutnair from a klahoraedan chief; but whvend. 
one of Timoor'’s ofiBcers, or a dependent of Dehli, remains unknd“'j 
though most probably the former. His name, Ghigat Khan, almosi 
renders this certain, and they must have made a proper name out of 
his tribe, Ohagitai, of which he was a noble. This khan had con- 
quered ilhutnair from the Jits, and had acquired a considerable 
territory, which the Bhatti colony took advantage of his return to 
invade and conquer. Sixteen generations have intervened since 
this event, which bringing it to the period of Timoor^s invasion, 
furnishes an additional reason for conclnding tbe khan of Bhutnair 
to have been one of his nobles, whom he may have left entrusted 
with this important point of communication, should he meditate 
further intercourse with India. 

Bersi ruled twenty-seven years, and was succeeded by his son 
Bhiroo, when the sous of Ghigat Khan, obtaining aid from the Dehli 
monarch, invaded Bhutnair, and were twice repulsed with great loss. 
A third army succeeded ; Bhutnair was invested and reduced to 
great straits, when Bhiroo hung out a flag of truce, and offei’ed to 
accept any conditions which would not compi'omise his castle. Two 
were named ; — to embrace Islamism, or seal his sincerity by giving 
his daughter to the king. He accepted the first alternative, and 
from that day, in order to distinguish these proselytes, they changed 
the name of Bhatti to Bhutti. Six chiefs intervened between Bhii’oo 
and 

Bao Duleech, surnamed Hyat Khan, from whom Bne Sing of 
Bikaner wrested Bhutnair, and Futtehabnd became the future resi- 
dence of the Bhutti Khans. He was succeeded by 

Hosein Khan (the grandson of Hyat.), who recaptured Bhutnair 
from Raja Sujawuu Sing, and it was maintained during the time of 
Hosein Mahmood atid Bmam Mahmood, until Soorut Singmado the 
final conquest of it from Bnhader Khan, father to the present titular 
head of the Bhuttis,* 

Zabta Khan, who resides at Raniah, having about twenty-five 
villao-es dependent tlicreon.f Raniah was founded by Rae Sing of 
Bikimdr, and named after his queen {Rani), to whom it was assigned. 

■’t In S. 1857 (A. D. l801), rbo celebrated George Thomas, for tbe sum o£ 
three lacs put tbe Bbuttis into the tempoiary possession of Bhutnair : but 
the succeeding year it was again taken from them by the Rahtores. 

t This menwiv was written in 1813-11, and may contain many inaconracies, 
from its very remote situation, and tbe difficulty of obtaining coiTcct inform- . 
ation. 
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Ifc was taken by Em^m Mahmood. Tiie Bhutti Khan is now a robber 
by profession^ and his rerenues^ which are said to have sometimes 
amounted to three lacs of rupees, are- extorted by the point of his 
lance. These depredations ai‘e carried to a frightful extent, and the 
poor Jits are kept eternally on the alert to defend their pi’operty. 
The proximity of the British^ territoiy preventing all incursions- to 
the eastward, they are thrown back upon their original haunts, and 
make the whole of this northern region their prey. To this circum- 
stance is attributed the desertion of these lands, which once reared 
cattle in abundance, and were highly valued. It is asserted that 
from the northern boundary of Bhutnair to the G-arah, there are 
many tracts susceptible of high cultivation, having water near the 
surface, and many lai’ge spaces entirely free from €1ml, or ^sand-hills/ 
To the drying up of the Hakra, or Caggar, many centuries ago, in 
conjunction with moral evils, is ascribed the existing desolation. 
According to tradition, this stream took a westerly direction, by 
Phoolra, where it is yet to be traced, and fell into the Indus below 
Ootch. The couplet recording its alDsox’ption by the sands of Nair^ 
has already been given, in the time of Hao Hamir, prince of Dhat. 
If the next European traveller who may pass througli the Indian 
desert will seek out the representative of the ancient Soda princes 
at Chore, near Amerkote, he may learn from their bard (if they 
retain such an appendage) the date of this prince, and that of so 
important an event in the physical and political history of their 
regions. The vestiges of large towns, now buried in the sands, 
confirm the truth of this tradition, and several of them claim a 
high antiquity : such as the Rnng-maliely already mentioned, west 
of Bhutnair, having subterranean apartments still in good preserva- 
tion. An aged native of Dhandoosir (twenty-five miles south of 
Bhutnair) replied, to my inquiry as to the recollections attached to 
this place, that it belonged to a Powar prince who ruled once all 
these regions, when Sekunder Roomi attacked them.^^ 

An excursion from Hausi Hissar, our western frontier, into these 
-■regions, would soon put the. truth of such traditions to the test_, as 
far as these reported ruins are concerned : though what might appear 
the remains of palaces of the Pramaras. the Johyas, and the Jits of 
ancient days, to the humble occupant of a hut iii the desert, may 
only prove the foundations of some castellated building. But the 
same traditions are circulated witli regard to the more western desert^ 
where the same kind of vestiges is said to exist, and the annals 
make mention of capitals, the sites of which are now utterly unknown. 
Considering the safety, and comparative ease, with which such a 
jommey can be made, one cannot imagine a more agreeable pui*suit, 
than the prosecution of arch mol ogi cal inquiries in the northern 
deserts of Rajpootaua, where traditions abound, and where the exist- 
ing manners, amongst such a diversity of tribes, would furnish ample 
materials for the portfolio, as well as for memoirs. Its productions, 
spontaneous or cultivated, though its botanical as well as zoological 
specimens may be limited, we know to be essentially different from 
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iliose of Gangetic India, and more likely to find a j^arall} Id 

natural productions and plienomenn of the great Afi'ic. |un 

The Bhuttis, the Khosas, the Kajurs^ the Sahr&es^ the Mnn}>rks, Uu 
Sodas, and various other nomadic tribes, present a wid/ 

observation; and the physiologist, when tired of the habii 

may descend from the nobler animal to the lion, the wild [ feer 
kind of deer, the flocks of sheep which, fed on the succuleni^.ggy^^a^. 
touch not water for six weeks together, while the varioii&'Dendii(?ri 
esculent plants and shrubs, salt lakes, natron beds, &c., woul^^i^fjgh 
abundant scope for commentary and useful comparison. lie will 
discover no luxuries, and few signs of civilization; theyV/Oj;?'^^ (hut) 
constructed of poles and twigs, coated inside with mud and covered 
with grass, being little better than the African's dwelling. 

We shall conclude this imperfect sketch of Bikaner and the desert 
w’ibh the names of several of their ancient towns, which may aid the 
search of the traveller iu the regions on its northern border : — 
Abhore; Bunjarra ca Nuggur ; Rung-MaheJ ; Sodul, or Sorutgurh; 
Machotal; Raati-bung; Kali-bung; Kaliansir; Phoolva; Marote; 
Tilwarra ; Gilwarra ; Bunni ; Manick'-Khur; Soor-sagur ; Bhameni ; 
Koviwalla ; Kul-DheranI, 

Some names in this list may be unimportant, but if two, or even 
one, should be the means of eliciting some knowledge of the past, 
the record will not be useless. 

Phoolra and Marote have still some importance : the first; is very 
, ancient, and enumerated amongst the ^ iLra?*oo-ca,^ in the 

earliest periods of Pramara (vulg. Fo%oar) dominion. I have no 
doubt that inscriptions in the ornamental naiUheaded character 
belonging to the Jains will be found here, having obtained one from 
Lodorva in the desert, which has been a ruin for nine centuries. 
Phoolra was the residence of Lakha Phoolani^ a name well-known 
* to those versed in the old traditions of the desert* He was. cotem- 
porary with Sid Rad of Anhulwarra, and tJdyadIt of Dhar. 
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jGS6uhnh\ — The derivation of its name, — The Biojpoots of Jessidmer called 
BhattiSy are of the Yadu race, — Descended from Bharat, Icing of Bliarat^ 
versha, or Lido -Scythia. — Restricted hounds of India of modern invention , — 
The ancient Hindus a naval people. — First seats of the Yadus in India, 
Fraga, Mathura, and Dwarica, — Their international wars. — Heri, Icing of 
Mathura and Dwarica, leader of the Yadus. — Dispersion of liis family . — 
His great-gi'andsons Ndha and Khira. — Naha driven from Dwarica, hecomee 
prince of May'oosthali, conjechired to he the Marti, or Merve of Iran . — 
Jhar^*a and Jud-hhan. the sons of Khira, — The former founds the Sind- 
samma dynasty, and Jud-bhdn becomes prince o/* Behera in the Funjdh , — 
Prithihdhu succeeds to Ndha in Mdroo. — His son Bdhu. — His posterity . — 
Raja Quj founds Gujni. — Attached by the Icings of Syria and Khorasan, who 
are repulsed. — Raja Quj attacks Cashmere. — His marriage. — Second invasion 
from Khorasan. — The Syrian Icing conjectured to be Antioclius, — Oracle pre- 
dicts the loss of Gujni. — Guj slain. — Gujni taken. — Prince SalbaJian arrives 
in the Punjdb. — Founds the city of Salbahana, S. F. 72. — Conquers the 
Pnnj6.b. — Marries the daughter of Jeipal Tuar of Dehli. — Re-conquers Gujni. 
— Is succeeded by Balund, — His numerous offspring. — Their conquests. — Con- 
jecture regarding the Jadoon tribe of Fusofztje, that the Afghans are Tadus» 
not Yahiidis, or Jews , — Balund resides at Salbaliana. — Assigns Gujni to his 
grandson Ghdkito, who becomes a convert to Islam and king of Khorasan , — 
The' Ghakito Moguls descended from him. — Balund dies. — His son Bliatti 
succeeds. — Changes the patronymic of Yadn, or Jadoo, to Bhaiti. — Succeeded 
by 21ungul Rao. — His brother Musoor Rao and sons cross the Gar all and take 
possession of the LalcM jangle. — Degradation of the sons of Mungul Rao , — 
They lose their rank as Rajpoots. — Their offspring styled Abhovias and Juts. 
— Tribe of TdkJ—Tlie capital of Taxiles discovered. — Mungul Rao arrives in 
the Indian desert. — Its tribes. — His son, Majnm Rao, marries a princess of 
Amerkote. — His son Kehur, — Alliance loitli the Deora of Jhalore. — The found- 
ation of Thanote laid. — Kehur sxicceeds. — Thanote attacked by the Baralia 
tribe. — Thanote completed, S. 787. — Peace with the Barakas. — Reflections. 

Jessulmer is tlie modem uame oE a tract of country corapreUended^ 
according to ancient geograpliy, in MaroosPliali^ the desert of India . 
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It is termed Mev in the traditional nomenclature of this region, from 
being a rocky [mer) oasis in the heai't of the sandy desert, interest- 
ing both from its physical features, and its position as the ultima 
Thule of independent Hinduism. Yet, however entitled to regard 
from its local peculiarities or its products, the history of the tribe 
which inhabits it presents a still more engrossing subject for inves- 
tigation. 

This tribe is the Bhatti, a branch of the Yadu or Jadoo race, 
whose power was paramount in India three thousand years ago ; and 
the prince now governing this distant corner of India, claims descent 
from those Yadu kings who ruled from the Yamuna to the ' world^s 
end,'’* at that remote period. 

It were preposterous to expect to find, in the annals of a people 
so subject to the vicissitudes of fortune, an unbroken series of 
historical evidence in support of this ancestry ; but they have pre- 
served links of the chain which indicate original affinities. In tracing 
the Yadu-Bhatti history, two hypotheses alternately present them- 
selves to our minds, each of which rests upon plausible grounds ; the 
one supposing the Bhattis to be of Scythic, the other of Hindu 
origin. This incongruity may be reconciled by presuming the 
co-mixtnre of the two primitive races ; by enlarging our views, and 
contemplating the barrier, which in remote ages separated Scythia 
and India, as ideal; and admitting that the various communities, 
from the Caspian to the Ganges, were members of one grand family, 
having a common languageand common faith, fin that ancient central 
empire whose existence has been contended for and denied by the 
first names in science;! the Bharatversha of the Hindfis, the Indo- 
Scythio empire of king Bhai'afc, son of Budha, the ancestor of the 
Yadu-Bhattis, now confined to a nook of the desert. 

It would be vain to speculate upon the first colonization of India 
proper by the Rajculaj or ^ royal tribes.'’ It appears to have 

Jnggid Goonf, the point of land beyond Dwarica, the last strong-hold of the 
Yadns when their power was estingnished. 

f Menu says; ** The following races of Gsliaiviyas, hy their omission of holy 
rites, and by seeing no Brahmans, have gradually sunk among men to the 
lowest of the fourth class (i. o., *Vndra.); Pa}tndracas^ Odras, nnd Praviras } 
C(v)ih6;as^ and Sncns; Pdradns, Pahlmus, CliinoF^ Ch'dtns^ Peiadas, 

nnd O ' hasnF . — Arts. 43ajid‘l4-, Chap. X, page 279, Haugiiton's editiont 
^nihlislicd hy IlTGGrKBoniASt & Co. 

It is a great mistake to suppose the Bactrian Greeks are these T«iW 2 as,who 
are descended from Yavan, fifth sou of Yayat, third son of the patriarchal 
ITulnis, though the lonians may ho of this race. 'J’he iSaccu are the tSac(xi, the 
races of cenirnl Asia, (the SachjaHajpoot) ; the Fahlavas, the ancient Persians, 
or Gnehres; the ChinaSf the inhabitants of China ; and the C*ha$fiF, inlmhitants 
of the great snowy mountains whence iT/m-cTfaf a (the Casta ol 

Ptolemy), corrupted to Cancasns. 

!The illn.strfons Cuvier questions the existence of an nnoirnt central king* 
doTit, heraijso Jii hfoTse, ni iTomere, no nous parhiit tt\m grand empire dans la 
•* llnutc-Asio /* — [DiBcourssurles licvolntionB de la staface du GIolc, p. 2QG .) — 
IrTho, then, were ** the sons of Togarmah” Tiietuiowcd by Ezekiel) who con- 
quered and long held Egypt f 
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possessed an indigenous population prior to the races of.Suiya^ or 
Indu^ tliougli tLe genealogies wliicb give the origin of these degraded 
races of Cabas,* Bhils^ Meras^ Goands^ &c. assert that they were all 
from the same stem, and that their political debasement was the 
effect of moral causes. But as there is no proof of 'this, we must 
attribute the fable to the desire of the Brahmin archmlogist to 
account for the origin of all tl)ings. Modern enquiries into these 
matters have been cramped by an erroneous and contracted view of 
the power of this ancient people, and the direction of that power. 
It has been assumed that the prejudices originating in Mooslem 
conquest, which prevented the Hindu chieftain from crossing the 
forbidden winters of the Attoc, and still more from going down to 
the sea in ships,^^ had always existed. But were it not far more 
difficult to part with erroneous impressions than to receive new and 
correct , views, it would be apparent that the first of these restrictions 
is of very recent origin, and on the other hand, that the Hindus of 
remote ages possessed great naval power, by which communication 
must have been maintained with the coasts of Africa,t Arabia, and 
Persia, as well as the Australian Archipelago. J It is ridiculous, with all 
the knowledge now in our possession, to suppose that the Hindus always 
confined themselves within their gigantic barriers, the limits of 
modern India. The cosmography of the Poorans, imperfect and 
puerile as it is, and some of the texts of Menu, afford abundant 
evidence of an intimate intercourse between the countries from the 

The Cabarnce is almost extinct; it was famed, even in the days of Crishnn, 
ns the savage inhabitants of Saurashtra. When the forester BIjiI, who mortally 
wounded Crishna, was expi'essing bis contrition for the unintentional act, 
he was forgiven, witli the remark, that it was only reti'ibutive justice, ns in a 
former birth/* as the godlike Bama, Crishna had slain him. Thus Hama 
appears as the subjugator and civilizer of these indigenous tribes, of whom the 
Cabas are described as plundering Crishna’s family after his decease. 

t Whence the Hindu names of towns at the estuaries of the Gambia and 
Sbenegai rivers, the Tambaconda and other condas, already mentioned ? 

% Mr. Marsden, at an early period of his researches into Hindu literature, 
shares the merit of discovering with Sir W. Jones, that the Malayan language, 
disseminated throughout the Archipelago, and extending from Madagascar to 
Easter Island, a space of 200^ of longitude, is indebted to the Sanscrit for 
a considerable number of its terms, and that the intercourse which effected this 
was many centutdes previous to their conversion to the Mahomedan religion. 
He is inclined to think that the point of communication was from Guzzerat. 
The legends of these islanders also abound with allusions to the MdJidhlidraf 
and Jiamayitiia. (See Asiatic Bes., Yol. lY, p. 226, Second Edition.) 

Since J^Ir. M. wrote, the revelation of the architectural antiquities in these 
isles, consequent to British Conquests, establishes the fact that they were 
colonized by the Suryns, whose nnthological and heroic history is sculptured 
in their edifices and maintained in their writings. ITor should we despair that 
similar discoveries may yet disclose the link which of yore connected India 
with Egypt, and to wluch Ceylon was but the first stepping-stone. That Bam a 
possessed great naval means is beyond doubt, inherited from his ancestor 
Sagara * the sea-king,* twenty generations before the hero of Lanka, which place 
I have long imagined to bo Ethiopia; whence ancient writers assert Egypt to 
have had her institutions, and that the Ethiopians were of Indian origin. 
Cuvier, quoting Syncollus, oven assigns the reign of Amenophis as the epoch of 
the colonization of Ethiopia from India. — Page 180 of bis ‘ PiscoxirSi &c. 

tVoL. II.] 25 
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Oxus to tlie Ganges ; and even in their allegories, we trace fres 
streams of knowledge flowing into India from that central yegioi 
sbiginatizod in lattor days tis fclie land of tlio barbarian (^jyilctcnct 
Mena corroborates tbe Poorans^ from ^Ylncll wc infer^tbe factj thf 
in distant ages one ,uxii form faitli extended from i^acdr-dAVipa, ih 
continent of the Sacm^ to the Gauges** These observations it 
necessary to premise before we attempt, hy following tlie tide of 
Tadu migration during the lapse of thirty centuries, to trace them 
from Indraprest'ha, Surapura, Mat^hnra, Praga, Dwarica, Judoo-ca- 
dang (the mountains of Jud), Behera, Gnjni in Zabnlisthnn ; and 
again refluent into India, at Salbnhana or Salpoora in theTunjab, 
Tuniiote, Derawnl, Lodorva in the desert, and finally Jcssiilmdr, 
founded in S. 1212, or A.D. 1156. 

Having elsewhere descanted' at length on the early history of the 
Yadus,t we may refer those who are likely to take an interest in 
this discussion to that papei’, and proceed at once to glean what we 
can from the native annals before us, from the death of their 
leader, Heri-Crishna, to the dispersion of the Yadus from India, The 
bare fact of their migration altogether out of India projmr, proves 
that the original intercourse, which conducted Bud ha, the patriarch 
of the Yadu race, into IndjaJ (where he espoused Ella a princess of 


The cosmography of the Agni Poora7i divides the Avorld thou kno'vn to the 
Hindus into seveti dtoipasy or continents: one of these is *Saca-dwipn, wliosc 
“inhabitants, descended from Bap'hn,are termed Saceswara (i, e., Sac(C‘loyds)J* 
His (Bup'has) oSsnring or descendants were Julnd, Sookmar, Manichnk, 
Koorum, Oofciir^s, Darbeeka, Droomn, eacli of wlioni gave his name to a Idiandf 
or division {qic, Sookmarkhand ?) The chief ranges of mountains were Jul das, 
'Raivnt, Siamah, Indue, Amki, Him, and Kesari. “ There were seven grand 
“ rivers, viz., Mug, Mugud, Arverna, &o. .The inhabitants worship the sun.“ 
Slight as this information is, we must believe that this Saca-dwipa or Sacatai, 
is the Scythia of the Ancients ; and the Sacoswara {the Sacas of Menu), the 
Sac03 so well known to western history, the progeititors of the Parthians, whose 
first (ad) king was Arsaca, The 'sun-worship indicates the adorer of Mithras, 
the Mitra or Surya of the Hindu ; the Arverna recalls the applied to - 

the Jaxartes; while Jnlud, the proper name of the son of the first king of 
Saca-dwipa, appears to be the Juldns of the Tatar historian Abulgazi,who uses 
the same term as does the Hindu, to designate a range of mountains. Whenco 
this identity between Pooranic and Tatar cosmography ? 

“ A chief of the twice-born tribe (?. e., Brahmins) was brought bj' "Vishnu’s 
“ eagle from Saca-dwipa, and thus have Saca-dwipa Brahmins become known iii 
“ Jambu-dwipa” (India). — Mr. Colebrooke on Indian Classes, Asiatic Res., YoL 
Y, p. 53. And Menu saj's that it was only on their ceasing to sanction Brahmins 
residing amongst them, that the inhabitants of these remote western regions 
became ‘ Mletcliay* or barbarians : testimonies which must be held conclusive of 
perfect intercourse and reciprocity of sentiment between tbenatious of Central 
A.sia and India at periods the most remote. 

t Vide “ Bssay on the Hindu and Theban Hercules,” Transactions of tho 
Royal Asiatic Society, YoL HI. 

X The Bhagvai says, “ (a wiseman — a patriarch) came to Bharatkhand 

“ to perform penitential rites, and expensed Ella, by whom he had Prururwa 
1! of Mat’hura), who bad six sons, viz., Ayu, &c. who carried on the lunar 

(Indu) races m India.” BTow this Ayu is likewise the patriarch of tho Tatars' 
and in that language signifies the moon, a male divinity both with Tatars and 
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the Surya race^ and by whom his issue was mulfciplied)^ was not 
forgotten, though fifty generations had elapsed from the patriarchah 
Budha to Heri — to whom and the chronicle we return. 

Praga* is the cradle of the Yadus who are Somamnsa (of the 
lunar race). Thence MaPhura founded by Prururwa remained for 
ages the seat of power. The name of Jadoo (Tadu), of whom there 
were fifty-six tribes, f became famous in the world, and of this race 
was tlie mighty Heri-Crishna, who founded Dwarica.*^^ 

The grand international conflicts amongst the fifty-six Tadu 
tribes,^^ at Ouriikheta, and subsequently at Dwarica, are suflSciently 
known to the reader of Hindu history, and may be referred to else- 
where. f These events are computed to have happened about 1,100 
years before Christ. On the dispersion of these races many aban- 
doned India, and amongst these, two of the many sons of Crishna. 
This deified leader of the Tadus had eight wives, and the offspring 
of the first and seventh, by a singular fate, now occupy what may be 
termed the outposts of Hinduism. § 

Rookmani was the senior of these wives; and the eldest of her 
sons was Pridema, who was married to a princess of Bidurba ; she 
bore him two sons, Anurad and Bujra, and from the latter the Bhattis 
claim descent. Bujra had two sons, Naba and Khira. 

When the Jadoos were exterminated in the conflict at Dwarica^ 
and Heri had gone to heaven, Bujra was on his way from MaPhura 
to see his ^fathei*, but had only marched twenty coss (forty miles), 
when he received intelligence of that event, which had swept away 
his kindred. He died. upon the spot, when Naba was elected. king 
and returned to MaPhura, but Khira pursued his journey to 
Dwarica. 

The thirty-six tribes of Rajpoots hitherto oppressed by the 
Tadus, who had long held universal dominion, now determine to 
be I'evenged. Naba was compelled to fly the holy city [Dwarica] ; 
he became prince of MaroosPhali in the west. 


Rajpoots. Throughout there are traces of an original identity, which justifies 
the application of the term ludo-Scythic to the Yadu race . — Vide Genealogical 
Table, Vol. I. 

^ T'i aga is the modern Allahabad, at the confluence of the Jumna and 
Ganges, the capital of the Prasii of Megasthenes. 
f This is alternately called C'7mpim Gilla and Cha^pim Grove, ‘‘fifty-six 
tribes,^^ and “ fifty-six millions,” of Yadus. As they were loug supreme over 
India, this number is not inadmissible. 

J Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. III. Vide paper entitled. 
Comparison of the Hindu and Theban Hercules.” 

§ Jambuvati wns the name of the seventh wife, whose eldest son was called 
Samba — he obtained possession of the tracts on both sides the Indus, and 
founded the Sind-Samma dynasty, from which the Jharejas are descended. 
There is every probability that Sambus of Samba-nagari {Minagara), the oppo- 
nent of Alexander, was a descendant, of Samba, son of Orishna, The Jhardja 
chronicles, in ignorance of the origin of this titular appellation, say that their 
** ancestors came from Sham, or Syria.” 

[Vol. n.] . 25 a 
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f' Thus far from the Bhagvat, (says the Bhatti chronicler) and I 
continue the history of the Bhattis, by the Brahmin Sookhd’herma 
o£ Mat^hura. 

Naba bad issue Prifcbibdbu. 

Khira had two sons^ Jhareja and Jud-bhan.^' 

Jud-bban was on a pilgrimage ; the goddess beard his vows } 
she awoke him from bis sleep, and promised ‘whatever be desired. ^ 
Give' me land that I may inhabit/ said the youth j ^ Rule in 
these hills/ replied the goddess, and disappeared. When Jud-bh^n 
awoke, and was yet pondering on the vision of the night, a confused 
noise assailed him; and looking out, he discovered that the prince 
of the country had just died without issue, and they were disputing 
who should succeed him. The prime minister said, ^he dreamed 
that a descendant of Orishna had arrived at Behe7*a/f and proposed 
to seek him out and invest him as their prince. All assented, and 
Jud-bhan was elected king. He became a great prince, had a 
numerous progeny, and the place of their abode was henceforth 
styled J^ldoo-ca-dang, ^the mountains of Judoo.^ 

Prithi-hdJm (' the arm of the earth^), son of Haba, piance of 
MaroosPhali, inherited the insignia of Sri- Orishna with the regal 

Jid, Jud, Jadoo, are the various modes of pronouncing Yodu in the Bkalcliay 
or spoken dialects of the west. Jiid-Blidn^ ‘the rocket of the Yadus/ would 
imply the knowledge of gunpowder at a very remote period. 

f The precise knowledge of the topography of these regions, displayed in the 
Bhatti annals, is the most satisfactory proof of their authenticity. In the pre- 
sent day, it would be in vain to ask any native of Jessiilmer the position of the 
“hill 'Of Jud,*^ or the site of Behera; and but for the valuable translation of 
Baber’s Memoirs, by Mr. Brskine, we should have been unable to adduce the 
following testimony. Baber crossed the Indus the l7th ITebrnary 1519, and on 
the 19bh, between that river and one of its great towns, the Behat, he reached 
the very ti'act where the descendant of Orishna established himself twenty -five 
centuries before. Baber says, “ Seven Icos from Behreh to the north there is a 
hill. This hill in the Zefer ISTameh (Hisfcoiy of Timoor), and other books, is 
recalled the Hill of Jud. At first I was ignorant of the origin of its name, but 
afterwards discovered that in this hill there were two races of men descended 
of the same father. One tribe is called Jud, the other Jenjfih^bi From old • 
times they.havebeen the rulers and lords of the inhabitants of this hill, and of 
the I7s and UMses (political divisions) between Hilab and Behreh. Their 
power is exerted in a friendly and brotherly way. They cannot take from them 
whatever they please. They take as their share a portion that has been fixed’ 
from very remote times. , The Jfid is divided into vaiuous branches or families, 
as well as the Jenjfiboh, The chief man amongst them gets the name of Bad. — 
Br.^ldne^s Bahe)% p. 254. 

Hex'e is a decided confirmation that this Hindu colony preserved all their 
original manners and customs even to Baber’s day. The tribe of Jenjfihehes 
beyond a doubt, is the tribe of Johj^a, so celebrated in the region skirtin'^ the 
Sutlej, and which will be noticed hereafter. I presented a small work entirely 
relating to their history, to the Royal Asiatic Society. As Baber says they are 
of the same family as the Jfids, they are probably the descendants of Jinj, the 
Brother of Bhatti, who changed the family patronymic from Jadoo or Jndoo 
^Bhatti; and thus it appears, that when the elder branch was driven from 
Giijni, they retreated amongst their relations of the hills of Jfid. Baber was 
quite enamoured with the beauty of the bill of Jud, which, with its lake and 
vaueys, ho describes as a miniature Cashmere. — F. 255. 
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umbrella {ch^hetri) made by Viswacarma* He had a son Bahubal^ 
strong arm^), who espoused Oamlavati^ daughter of Vijya Sing, 
Prince of Malwa^ who gave in dower {daejd)^ one thousand horses 
of Khoi’asan, one hundred elephants, pearls, genis^ and gold innu- 
merable, and five hundred handmaids, with chariots and bedsteads 
of gold. The Piiar (Pramar) Camlavati became the chief queen and 
bore her lord one son, 

Bdhuy killed by a fall from his horse ; he left one son, 

Soobdhiv^ who was poisoned by his wife, a daughter of Mund 
Raja Chohati of Ajmdr : he left a son, 

JRijh^ who reigned twelve years. He was married to Soobh^ag 
Sooiidri, daughter of Ber Sing, prince of Malwa. Having, when 
pregnant, dreamed that she was delivered of a white elephant, the 
astrologers, who interpreted this as an indication of greatness, 
desired he might be named Guj .-f as he approached manhood, the 
coco-nut came from Jud-bhan, prince of Poorubdcs (the eastern), 
and was accepted. At the same time tidings arrived that fi’om the 
shores of the ocean, the barbarians who had formerly 

attacked Soobdlm^X were again advancing, having Perid Shah of 


^ The Pramars were formerly the most powerful potentates of central India, 
Handmaids, and bedsteads of gold, were always a part of the claejd or dower 
of Hindu princesses. 

f Abulfazi mentions Joga as prince of Gasmien and Cashmere, who was 
slain by Oguz Khan, the Patriarch of tlie Tatar tribes, 

X In this early portion of the annals there is a singular mixture of historical 
facts, and it appears that the Yadu scribes confound their connections with 
the Syrian and Bactriah Greeks, and with the first Mooslem conquerors. 
Imperfect as is this noDice of Soobahu, his son Rijb, and grandson Guj, who 
were thus assailed by Ferid of Khorasan (Bactria), and his auxiliaiy, the king 
of Room (Syria), we have a powei'ful allusion to Antioch us the Great, who, 
two hundred and four years before Christ, invaded Bactria and India. 
Amongst the few facts lefn of this expedition is his treaty with Sophagaseuus, 
the Indian monarch, in which the Syrian king stipulated for a tribute in 
elephants. There are, even in this medley of incidents, grounds for imagining 
that Sophagasenus is the Yadu prince of Gtijni. Whether, out of Soobahu and 
Guj. the Greeks manufactured their Sophagasenus, or whether prince Guj 
could have been entitled Soobagh*h-sen, in compliment to his mother, Soobag’h- 
Soondri, of Malwa, must be left for the speculative to decide. It is not unlikely 
that the nature of the tribute, said to have been elephants, which the Indian 
^reed to furnish to the Greek prince, may have originated with the name of 
Uiijy which means ‘ elephant.’ 

There is at the same time much that refers to the earl 3 ^ progress of Islam irt 
these regions of central Asia. Price, in his excellent history, extracting from 
the KholaztsuUid-Ahhar, says, “ Hejauge was entrusted with the government of 
Khorasan, and Obaidoolah with Seisbau, who had orders from Hejauge, his 
superior, to invade Cabul, whose prince was Reteil or Retpeil, whom the 
author supposes either a Tatar or Hindoo prince. Artfully retiring, he drew 
the Mohammedan army into the defiles, and blocking up the rear, cut off their 
retreat, and Obaidoolah was compelled to purchase his liberation by the pay- 
ment of seven hundred thousand dirhems.” 

This was the seventy- eighth 3 'ear of the Hegira, or A. D. 697, Conjoined to 
what follows, it appears to have reference to Rijh, father of Guj. Again, 

“ Obaidoolah and Abdoorehman invaded Seistan with forty thousand men* 
The prince of Cabal tried’ the same manmuvre, bub was outwitted by the 
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Ehorasan at the head of four lacs of liorse^ from -whom the people 
fled in dismay. The Raja sent scouts to obtain accurate intelligencei 
and marched to Harreou to meet him ; -while the foe encamped two 
coss from Koonjsheher.* A. battle eusued, in -which the invader 
was defeated with the loss of thirty thousand meu, and four thousand 
on the part of the Hindus. But the foeman rallied, and EajaEijb, 
who again encountered him, was wounded and died just as prince 
Guj returned with Hansavati, his bride, daughter of Jud-bhan of 
the east. In two battles the king of Khorasan was vanquished, 
when he obtained an auxiliary in the king of Room to 

establish the Koran and the law of the prophet in infidel lands. 
While the armies of the Asdras were thus preparing their strength. 
Raja Guj called a council of ministers. There being no strong-hold 
of importance, and it being impossible to stand against numbers, it 
was determined to erect a fortress amidst the mountains of the 
north. Having summoned his fi'iends to his aid, he sought council 
of the guardian goddess of his race ; who foretold that the power of 
the Hind-us was to cease, but commanded him to erect a fort and call 
it Gujni. While it was approaching completion, news came that 
the kings of Room and Khorasan were near at hand : 

Khorasdn-'pati hde, gOi, pahlmry 
Cliinta terdi cliitli ltgi\ soono Jiid-pai 

The stick wounded the drum of the Jadoo prince j the ai'my was 
formed^ gifts were distributed^ and the astrologers were commanded 
to assign such a moment for marching as might secure the victory. 


llohammedaii, who conquered a gi eat part of Cabnlund acquired great booty, 
with w'bich be returned to Seistan, to the great displeasure of Hejauge; and 
Abdoorebman entered into a confederacy with Betpeil to attack Hejauge, and 
absolve Cabul from tribute. Moghairah was the successor -of Abdoorehtnan 
in Khorasan, while his father, Mohilel, was employed beyond the Jehoon, but 
died at Meru of a burning diarrhoea, bequeathing his government to Yezzid/’ 
This account ot Moghairah’ s (the governor of Khorasan) death, while carry- 
ing on war against the Hindu Eetpeil of Cabul, has much analogy to the ‘sud- 
den death of JMci7}u aiz, the foe ot Bijh of Zabulisthan. One thing is now proved, 
that princes of the Hindu faith ruled over all these regions in the first ages of 
Islamism, and made frequent attempts, for centuries aiter, to reconquer them. 
Of this fact, Baber gives us a most striking instance in his description of Gujni, 
or, as he writes, Ghazni, He says, ** I have seen, in another history, that when 
‘ the Bai of Hind besieged Subaktegin in Ghazni, Subaktegin ordered dead flesh 

* and other impurities to be thrown into the fountain, when there instantly arose 
‘ a tempest and hurricane, with rain and snow, and by thisdevice be drove away 

* the enemy.” Baber adds, I made then inquiry in Ghazni for this well but 

* nobody could give me the slightest information regarding it,”p; 1 50. Doubtless, 
when Baber conquered Indio, and became better acquainted with tbe Hindu 
warriors, he would bave got to the bottom of this anecdote, and have seen that 
the success of theri^se of Subaktegin arose out of the religion of his foes who 
could not use water thus contaminated by the flesh of tbe sacred kine. * The 
celebrated Balabbi was reduced by the same stratagem, 

^Neither of the^ tq-wns app^eays in any mayn “ There is a Koonj Reshak in 
f Ousley’s Bin HauTcah pp. 213-223. 

t ; The king of Hoom and the king of Khorasan, with horse (7^4 dephanfcs 
{(tai or guj) caparisons (iidJAw-) and foot-soldiers pdi or pd'eh) fare at hand! 
ReiTare, let it enter your mmd, oh Ead, Lord of the Judoos ^ 
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'"Thursday [VrishpaUvar) the I3th of Mah, the enlightened half 
of the moon^ when one ghurri of the day had fled, was the auspicious 
hour; and the drum of departure sounded. That day he marched 
eight coss, and encamped at Doolapoor. Thecombinedkiugsadvauced, 
but in the night the Shah of Kliorasan died of indigestion. When 
it was reported to the king of Room (Shah Seounder Roomi) that 
Shah Mamraiz was dead, he became alarmed and said, "while we 
mortals have grand schemes in hand, he above has other views for 
us.^ Still his ai*my advanced like waves of the ocean; caparisons 
and chains clank on the backs of elephants, while instruments of 
war' resound through the host. Elephants move like walking 
mountains; the sky is black with clouds of dust; bright helms 
reflect the rays of the sun. Four coss (eight miles) separated the 
hostile armies. Raja Griij andhis chieftains performedtheirablutions^ 
and keeping the Joginis^ in their rear, advanced to the combat. 
Each host rushed on like famished tigers ; the earth trembled;. the 
heavens were overcast; nor was aught visible iu the gloom but the 
radiant helm. War-bells resound; horses neigh; masses of men 
advance on each other, like the dark rolling clouds of Bbadoon. 
Hissing speeds the feathered dart ; the lion roar of the wai'riors is 
re-echoed; the edge of the sword deluges the ground with blood; 
on both sides the blows resound on the crackling bones. Here was 
Jud-Rad, there the Khans and Ameers, as if Time had encountered 
his fellow. Mighty warriors strew the earth ; heroes fall in the 
cause of their lords. The army of the ShaKfled ; he left twenty-five 
thousand souls entangled in the net of destruction ; he abandoned 
elephants and horses, and even his throne. Seven thousand Hindus 
lay dead on the field. The drum of victory resounded, and the 
Jadoon returned triumphant to his capital. 

"" On Sunday, the 3d of Bysak, the . spring season {Vasant), the 
Rohini Nikhitra, and Samvat Dherma-raja {Yudishtra) 3008, f seated 
on the throne of Grujni, he maintained tlie Jadoon race. With this 
victory his power became firm : he conquered all the countries to the 
west, and sent an ambassador to Cashmere to call its prince Kau- 
drukelj to his pi'esence. But the prince refused the summons : he 
said the world would scoff afe him if he attended the stirrup of 
another without being first worsted in fight. Raja Guj invaded 
Cashmere ; and married the daughter of its prince, by whom he had 
a son, called Salbahan. 

When this child had attained the age of twelve, tidings of another 
invasion came from Khorasan. Raja Gnj shut himself up for three 
entire days in the temple of Ouladevi':§ on the fourth day the god* 

^ The unclean spirits oE Itajpoob martial mythology, who feed on the slain. 

This date is circa ms banbial, and might be fixed or disproved by calcu* 
latiou ; if the heterogeneous mixture of such widely separated incidents as 
those in Syro-AIaoedonian and Mahomedan History did not deter us from the 
attempt. 

I No such name appears in Wilson^s Itaj Taring ini. 

§ Tutelary goddess, or "" of the race (citZa).” 
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dess appeared and revealed to Lim Ids' destiny ; that Gujni would 
pass from his hands, but that his posterity would re-mhent it, not 
as Hindus but as Mooslems ; and directed him to send Ins son 
Salbahan amongst the. Hindus of the east, there to erect a city to be 
named after him. She said that he would have fifteen sons, whoso 
issue would multiply ; ' that he (llaja GujJ would fall in the defence 
of Gujni, but would gain a glorious reward hereatter. 

Having heard his fate revealed. Raja Guj convened his fauRly 
and hill, and on pretence of a pilgrimage to Jowala-moohhl,* * * § he 
caused them to depart, with tlic prince Salbahan, for the east. 

“ Soon after the foe approached within five coss of Gujni. Leaving 
therein his uncle Seydeo for its defence. Raja Guj marched to meet 
him. The Icing of Hhorasau divided his ai my into five divisions; 
the Raja formed his into three : a desperate conflict ensued, in which 
both the kingund the Raja were slain . The battle lasted five p«7/a?-s,f 
and a hundred thousand Meers and thirty thousand Hindus strewed 
the field. The king’s son invested Gujni; for thirty days it was 
defended by Seydeo, when ho performed, the Sn/.'rt,J and- nine 
thousand valiant men gave up their lives. 


“ When tidings of this fatal event were conveyed to Salbahan, for 
twelve days the grdiind became his bed.§ He at length reached 
the Punjcib, where he fixed on a spot with abundance of water, and 
having collected his clansmen around him, he laid the foundation of a 
city which he named after himself, Salbahanpoor. The surrounding 
Bhomias attended, and acknowledged his supremacy. Seventy-two 
years of the era of Vicrama had elapsed when Salbahanpoor was 
founded, upon Sunday, the 8th of the month of Bhadoon.|l 

Salbahan conquered the whole region of the Punjab. He had 
fifteen sons, who all became Rajas : viz., Balund, Rasaloo, Dhur- 
mungud, Vacha, Roopa, Soondur, Lek’h, Juskuru, Haima, Maut, 
Heepak, Gangeou, Jugeou ; all of whom, by the strength of their 
own arms, established themselves in independence. 


* This valcauo is awetl known place of pilgrimage in the Sewnlnk mountains, 

t A puhar is one-fouith of the day. 

X For a description of this rite, see Yol. 1, p. 276. 

§ In confoimity with the Hindu oidinnnce of viatim, or monmiTig. 

11^ Here is another circumstantial date, S. 72. or A.D. 16, for the foundation 
of Salhahanain the Punjab, by the fugitive Yadu prince from Gnjni. Of its 
exact position we have no means of judging, but it could not have been remote 
from Lahore. Itmay be deemed a fortunate coincidence that I should discover 
that ancient inscription (Yol. I, pp. 700-1,) of this capital, styled Salpoor, 
governed by a Gete or Jit in the fourth century; which suggested tho idea 
Which many facts tend to prove), whether these Tndns (whose illeo-itimate 
•issue, as will appear in the sequel, are called Juts) mav not be the°Yuti or 
Gefes from Central Asm. The coincidence of the date of Salbnhan-Yadu with 
Uiat of the Sacn Salivnhan, tho Tak, will not fail to strike the enquirer into 

IS not the least curious circumstaiice, that these 
Takshne; or Tak, from this region, as will appear 
immediatelj . In further corroboration, see notes 2 and 2 nn 700-1^ and 
mscriptions, II, p. 702 and YI, p. 707. ' ’ 
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The coco-Hut from Eaja JeipW Tiiar was sent from Delhi^ and 
accepted * Balund proceeded to Delhi, whose prince advanced to 
meet) him. ^ On his return with his bride, Salbahan determined to 
redeem Gujni from the foe and avenge his father^s death. He crossed 
the Attoc to encounter Jellal, who advanced at the head of twenty 
thousand men. Crowned with victory, he regained possession of 
Gujni, where he left Balund, and returned to his capital in the 
Punjab : he boon after died, having, ruled thirty-three years and 
ninemonths. 

Balund succeeded. His brothers had now established themselves 
in all the mountainous tracts of the Punjab. But the Toorlcs\ began 
rapidly to increase, and to subjugate all beneath their sway, and the 
lands around Gujni were again in their power. Balund had no 
minister, but superintended in person all the details of his govern- 
ment. He had seven sons : Bhatti, Bhupati, Kullur, Jinj,j: Surmor, 
Bhynsr^cha, Mangreo, The second son Bhupati (i. e., lord of the 
earth) had a son, Ohakito, from whom is descended the Chakito 
{Glmgitai) tribe. § 

Chakito had eight sons, viz., Deosi, Bharoo, Khemkhan, Nahur, 
Jeipal,ll Dhai'si, Beejli-Khau, Shah Summund. 

Balund, who resided at Snlbahanpoor, left Gujni to the charge 
of his grandson Chakito ; and as the power of the barbarian {M^letclia) 
increased, he not only entertained troops of that race, but all his 
nobles were of the same body. They ofered, if he would quit the 
religion of his fathers, to make him master of Balich Bokhara, where 
dwelt the Oosbekrace, whose king had no offspring but one daughter. 
Chakito married her, and became king of Balich Bokhara, and lord 
of twenty-eight thousand horse. Between Balich and Bokhara runs 
a mighty river, and Ohakito was king of all from the gate of Balich- 
shtln to the face of Hindustan ; and from him is descended the 
tribe of Chakito Moguls.lT 

^ At eveiy page oE these annals, it is evident that they have been transcribed 
by some ignoramus, who has jumbled together events ot* ancient and modern 
date. The prince of Dehli might have been Jeipal, but if we are to place any 
faith in the chronology of the Tiiar race, no prince of this family could be 
synchronous with the Yada Salbahan, lam inclined to think that the emigra- 
tion of Salbahan’s ancestors from Gujni was at a much later period than S. 
72, as I shall note as we proceed. 

f Toork is the term in the dialects which the Hindus apply to the races from 
central Asia, the Turslilca of the Foorans. , ^ 

J Doubtless* the ancestor of the Johya race, termed the Jenjiiheh by Baber, 
ana who dwelt with the Juds in the hills of Jud, the Juddoo-ca'dang of the 
Bhatti MSS. 

§ However curious this assertion, of the Chagifcais being descended from the 
Yadus, it ought nob to surprise ns ; I repeat, that all these tribes, whether 
termed Indo-Scythic or Tatar, prior to Islamism, professed a faith which may 
be termed Hinduism. 

11 As it is evident the perjod has reference to the very first 3 ^ears of Islamism, 
and it is stated that the sons of Guj were to be proselytes, it is by no means 
improbable that this is Jypal, the infidel prince of Khwarezm. — See Price’s 
Mahomedan History. 

*11* This is a most important admission of the proselytism of the ancient Indo- 

[VoL. ILJ 26 
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“ Kullm*, third son of Balund, had eight sons, whose descendants 
are designated Kullur.* Their names were, Seodas, Ramdas, Asso, 
Kistna, Samoh, Gango, Jesso, Bhago ; almost all of whom became 
Moosulmanns. They are a numerous race, inhabiting the moun- 
tainous countries west of the river, f and notorious robbers. 

" Jini, the fourth son, had seven sons ; Champo, Gokul, Mehraj, 
Hunsa, Bhadon, Rasso, Juggo, all whose issue bore the name of 
Jin] ; J and in like manner did the other sons become the patriarchs 
of tribes. 

Bhatti succeeded his father Balund. He conquered fourteen 
princes, and added their fortunes to his own. Among his effects, he 
reckoned twenty-four thousand mules§ laden with treasure ; sixty- 
thousand horse, and innumerable foot. As soon as he mounted the 
gadiy he assembled all his forces at Lahore preparatory to the teclca^ 
douT^ destined against Beerbhan Bhagel, lord of Kenekpoor, 
Beerbhan fell in the battle which ensued, at the head of forty 
thousand men. 

Bhatti had two sous, Mungul Kao and Musoor Kao. With 
Bhatti, the patronymic was changed, and the tribe thenceforth was 
distinguished by his name. 

Mungul Kao succeeded, but his fortune was not equal to that of 
his fathers. Dhooridi, king of Guzni, with a mighty force, invaded 


Scyfchic Tadu princes to the faith of Islam, though there can be no reasonable 
doubt of it. Temngin, better known by his nomme ch guerre, Jungeez, the 
father of Ohagitai, according to the Mahomedan historians, is termed an infidel, 
and so was Tacasli, the father of Mahomed of Khwarezm : the one was of the 
Getic or Tuti race ; the other, as his name discloses, of the Tak or Takshac, the 
two grand races of central Asia. The insertion of this pedigree in this place 
completely vitiates chronology : yet for what purpose it could have been inter- 
polated, if nob founded on some fact, we cannot surmise. 

* We can, by means of the valuable translation of the Commentaries of 
Baber, trace many of these tribes, 

t It has already been stated, that the fifteen brothers of Balund established 
themselves in the mountainous parts of the Punjab, and that his sons inherited 
those West of the Indus, or Damaun. The Afghan tribes, whose supposed 
genealogy from the Jews has excited so much curiosity, and who now inhabit 
the regions conquered by the sons of Salbahan, are possibly Yadus, who, on 
conversion, to give more Mat to their antiquity, converted Yadu into Yalmdt, 
or Jew, and added the rest of the story from the Koran, That grand division 
of Afghans called the Euzofzye, or ‘ Sons of Joseph,’ whose original country 
was Oabul and Guzni, yet retain the name of Jadoon (vulgar of Tadu), as one 
of their principal subdivisions ; and they still occupy a position in the hilly 
region east of the Indus, conquered by the sons of Balund. lb would be a 
curious fact could we prove the Afghans not Tahitdts but Yadits, 

t Doubtless the junotira of Jinj with that of Johya, anothei- numerous tribe, 
lormed the Jenjuheh of Baber; the Johyas of the Bhatti annals, now known 
only by name, but whose history forms a volume. The sons of Jini have left 
numerous traces — Jenjian on the Garah ; Jinjinialli in the desert, &c 

§ Even the mention of an animal unknown in the desert of India, evinces the 
ancient source whence these annals are compiled. Had the Yadu colony at 
this period obtained a footing in the desert, south of the Sutlei the comnii- 
tation would have been by camel-loads, not by mules, ^ 

11 See Yol. I. p. 313, for an account of this military foray 
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Laliore nor did Mtingul Eao oppose him^ but with liis eldest son 
fled into the wilds on tbe banks of the river. The foe then invested 
Salbahaupoor, where resided the family of the Eaja ; but Musoor 
Eao escaped and fled to the Lakhi Jungle. f There being only a 
cultivating peasantry in this tract, he overcame them, and became 
master of the country. Musoor Eao had two sons, Abhd Eao and 
Sarun Eao. The elder, Abhd Eao, brought the whole Lakhi Jungle 
under his control, and his issue, which multiplied, became famous as 
the Abhoria Bhattis. Sarun quarrelled with and separated from his 
brother, and his issue descended to the rank of cultivators, and are 
well known as the Sarun Juts. J * 

Mnngul Eao, the son of Bhatti, and who abandoned his kingdom, 
had six sons : Mujum Eao, Kullursi, Moolraj, Seoraj, Phool, Kewala. 

When Mnngul Eao fled from the king, his children were secreted 
in the houses of his subjects. A Bhomia named Satidas, of the tribe 
of Tdlcy^ whose ancestors had been reduced from power and wealth by 
the ancestors of the Bhatti prince, determined to avenge himself, and 
informed the king that some of the children were concealed in the 
house of a banker [sahoocar]. The king sent the Tak with a party 
of troops, and surrounded the house of Sridhar, who was carried 

This TTonld almost imply that Lahore and Salbahana were one and the 
same place, but from what follows, the intervening distance could not have 
been great between the two cities. There is a Sangala, south of Lahore, near 
the altars of Alexander, and a Sialkote in our modern maps. Salbahana, 
Snlbahanpoor, or simply Salpoora, may have been erected on the ruins. of 
Knmpilanngri. We may hope that researches in that yet nnrouched region, 
the Punjab,-will afford much to the elucidation of ancient histor3^ 

t The Lakhi Jungle is well known in India for its once celebrated breed of 
horses, extinct within the last twenty years. 

X Thus it is thlit the most extensive agricultural races spread all over India, 
called Jais or JitSy have a tradition that they are descended from the Yadn race, 
(qn. Yuii f) and that their original country is Candahar. Such was stated to 
me as the origin of the Jnts of Biana and Bburfcpore. Wh}" the descendants 
of Sarun assumed the name of Juts is not stated. 

§ This incidental mention of the race of Tak, and of its being in great 
consideration on the settlement of theXadusin the Punjab, is very important, 
X have given a sketch of this tribe (Vol. I, p. 93), but since I wrote it, I have 
discovered the capital of the Tdh, and on the very spot where I should have 
expected ilie site of Taxila, the capital of Taxiles, the friend of Alexander* 
In that sketch I hesitated not to say, that the name was not personal, hut arose 
from his being the head of the Talcsliac or Naga tribe, which is confirmed. It 
is to Baber, or rather to his translator,* that I am indebted for this discovery. 
In describing the limits of Banu, Baber thus mentions it : “ And on the west 
is Desht, which is also called Bazar aud Tak to which the erudite translator 
adds, ‘‘ Tak is said long to have been the capital of Daman.’’ In MnDlphii^ 
stone’s map, B^znr, which Baber makes identical with Tak, is a few miles north 
of the city of Attoc. There is no question that both the river and city were 
named after the race of Tak or Takshac, the Eagas, Nagvansi, or * snalce vace^ 
who spread over India, Indeed, I would assume that the name of Omphis, 
which jmung Taxiles had on bis father’s death, is Ophis, the Greek version of 
Tak, the * serpent.’ The Taks appear to have been established in the same 
xegioiis at the earliest period. The UtlahcihJictvcit describes the wars between 
Jaiim^ja and the Taksbncs, to revenge on their king the death of his father 
Parikhit, emperor of Indraprest’ba, or Dehli. 

[Vol. n.] " 
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before tie king, wbo swore he Pf g llatmed 

he did not produce tte young pnn Raia’s, for that the 

banker protested he had no cWdren of ^ gbomia, 

infants who enjoyed his °But the king 

Ti^dei^e'fhSo^^ ^^^'To^^tnd^Tonly > 

iTai 

men {Juts),\xid. were earned to Moondraj and Seo- 

of KuUur-rai became the Kullorea Jats ; those ot i'Aoouu j 
raj the Moonda and Seora J^ts ; while the younger P^^ol a d 

Kewala, who were passed off as a barber {nae), and a pottei 

(hhomdr), fell into that class. ^ , ,, n ,,-u 

<'Mungul Rao, who found shelter in the wilds 

crossed that stream and subjugated a new ^Xn^Xer • beyond them 
the tribe of Baraha* inhabited the banks of the \ 

were the Boota Rajpoots of Bootaban.t In Rainoots in 

PramarajJin Dhat the Soda§ race; and the J' XlCction 

Lodorva. Here Mungul Rao found security, and with the 

of the Soda prince, he fixed his future abode m ^“Xelth of 
lands of the Lodras, the Barahas, and the Sodas. On the dea 

Mungul Rao, he was succeeded by 

“ Mu jam Rao, who escaped from Salbahanpoor with his a • 
He was recognized by all the neighbouring princes, w ^ 1 ^ 

usual presents on his accession, and the Soda prince of Am 
made In offer of his daughter in marriage, which was 
‘ the nuptials were solemnized at Amerkote. He had thiee > 
Kebur, Moolra],^ and Gogli. 


^ The names of these Rajpoot races, several of which are now blotted 
the page of existence, prove the fidelity of the original mannscnpt. 
Barahas are now Mahomedans. 

f The Boota is amongst the extinct tribes. ^ u n P nmav 

% PooguV from the most remote times has been inhabited by the rra 
race. It is one of the JVo-Xbfi Maroo-cdt theimie castles of the desert. 

§ The Sodas of Amerkote have inhabited the desert from time immemoii > 
and are in all probability the Sogdi of Alexander. See Yol. I, p. 85. 

II Lodorva will be described hereafter. . , 

Y Moolraj had three sons, Bajpal, Lohwa; and Ohoobar. The elder son na 
two sons, Ranno and Geegoh ; the first of whom had five sons, Dhookiir, 
Pohor, ]3ood, Koolroo, JeipSil, all of whom had issue, and became beads o 

Geegob bore the name of Elhengar (git, chiefs ot 
Girnar ?) The annafevp^ all these states abound with similar minute genea- 
logical details, which to:tbe Rajpoots are of the highest importance in enabling 
them to trace the affinities of families, but which it is imperative to omit, as 
they possess no iiiterest'lor the European reader. I have extracted the names of 
the issue of Moolraj to pbcw this. TheXhengars were famed in the peninsula 
of Satirasbtra— nine of them ruled in Joonagur Girnar ; and but for this inci* 
dental relation, their origin must have oyer remained concealed from the 
nrcbtoologist, as the race ba^ long been extinct. 
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" Keliur became renowned for his exploits. Hearing of a caravan 
(hafila) 'of five hundred horses going from Arore* * * § to Mooltan, he 
pursued them with a chosen band disguised as camel-merchants, and 
came up with his prey across the Punjnud^t where he attacked and 
captured it, and returned to his abode. By such exploits he became 
known, and the coco-nut f^iarjUj was sent to Mujum Rao, and his 
two elder sons, by Allansi Deora, of Jlialore. The nuptials were 
celebrated with great splendour, and on their return, Kehur laid the 
foundation of a castle, which he named Tunnote in honour of Tunno- 
d^vi. Ere it was completed, Rao Mujum died. 

Kehur succeeded. On his accession, Tunnote was attacked by 
^ Jesrit, chief of the Barahas,j: because it was erected on the bounds 
of his tribe; but Moolraj defended it, and the Barahas were com-' 
polled to retire. 

On Mungulwar (Tuesday), the full moon of Mah, S. 787§ (A.D. /) 
781), the fortress of Tunnote was completed, and a temple erected to f/ 
Tunno-Mata. Shortly after a treaty of peace was formed with the./ 
Barahas, which was concluded by the nuptials of their chief with the 
daughter of Moolraj/^ 

Having thus fairly fixed the Yadu Bhatti chieftain in the laud of 
Mariica, it seems a proper point at which to close this initiatoxy 
chapter with some observations on the diversified history of this 
tribe, crowded into so small a compass; though the notes of explana- 
tion, subjoined as we proceeded, will render fewer remarks requisite, 

*The remains of this once famous town, the ancient capital of the upper 
valley of the Indus, I had the happiness to discover by means of one of my 
parties, in 1811. Ib is the Alore of Abulfazil, the capital of Raja Sehris, whose 
kingdom extended north to Cashmere, and south to the ocean; and the Azour 
of BAnville, who, on the authority of Ebn Haukal, says, **Azour est p7'esqiie 
“ co7)ipa7*ahle d MuUa^ipfoin* la gfrandear.” He adds, that Azizi places it ^Hrente 

pavasanges&de Mansora.’* If Manaora is the ancient Belcher (capital of the 
Sogdi), we should read three instead of thirty. See Map. 

'\Tnnjmid is the name which the Indus bears immediately below the point 
of confluence of the five streams {pimj-nadl). The mere mention of such 
terms as the Viinpiiidt and the ancient A rare t stamps these annals with 
authenticity, however they may be deformed by bhe interpolations and 
anachronisms of ignorant copyists. Of Arore, or the Punjniid, excepting the 
regular casids, or messengers, perhaps not au individual living in Jessulmdr 
could now speak, 

JThis shews that the Baraha tribe was of bhe same faith with the Yadu 
Bhatti; in facfc “ the star of Islam” did not shine in those regions for some 
-time after, although Omar, in the first century, bad established a colony of the 
faithful at Belcher, afterwards Man so ora. The Barahas are mentioned by 
Pobtinger in his travels in Balochisban. 

§ There are but six descents given from Salbahan, the leader of the Yadu 
colony from ZabulisPhan into the Punjab, and Kehur, the founder of their 
first settlement in the desert of India. The period of the first is S. 72, of the 
other S. 787. Either names are wanting, or the period of Salbahan is erroneous. 
KehuPspeinod,m., S. 787, appears a landmark, and is borne out by numerous 
subsequent most valuable synchronisms. Were we to admit one hundred j^eax’s 
to have elapsed between Salbahan and Kehur, it would make the period of 
expulsion from ZabulisPhan about S. 687, which is just about the ei’a of 

Mahomed. 
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since wifcli their help the rondor tnay cIvaf,- his own concluBions as 
to the value o£ this portion of the Bhatti annals, ^vhich may be 
aivided into four distinct epochs : 

1st.— That of Ilcrij tho ancestor of llio Tndn race. 

Thoir expulsion, ov the vohnitary ahandonniout of India bv 

hisclnldren, ^vith thoir relations of tho lloricula and Panda races, 
for the connivics ^Yest of tho Indus; their sollknnonts in JIuroos- 
Pluili ; tho founding of Gujni^ and coin bat. s ^vith tlu‘ kings of KOOtn 
and Kliorasan. 

3tk— Their expulsion from Zabnlist'han, colonisation of thoPunjab, 
and creation of tho now capital of Salhahanpoor. 

4th. — Their expulsion from tire Punjab, and scttloniont in Mcr^ 
the rocky oasis of ilaroo, to tho erection of Tunnote. 


It is the more nnnecessavv to enter into greater details on these 
outlines of the early Yadn" history, since tho subject has been in 
part treated olscnvhere/' A tnultiplicity of scuttered fneta and 
geographical distinctions, fully wivrants our U'^sent to the general 
truth of these records, nddeh prove that tho Yadu race liad dominion 
in central Asia, and were again, ns Islnmism ndvanood, repelled upon 
India. The obscure legend of thoir encounters ^Yith the allied Syrian 
and Bactvian kings would have seemed altogether illusory, did not 
evidoncG exist that Antiochns the Great was slain in these yei*y 
regions by an Indo-ScVthinn pi ince, called by the Greek wuut era 
Sophagasenus : a name in all probability compounded from Soobaliu 
and his grandson Guj (who might have used the commote atlix of 
s6ixa)y the Yadu princes of Gnjui, who are both stated to have liad 
conflicts with the Bactrian (Khovasun) kings. 

Seestan (tho region of cold, ' scc^) and both sides of tho valley, 
were occupied in the earliest periods by another branch of tho Yadus; 
fertile Sind-Satmna dynasty was descended from Sambar (which 
like Yadu became a patronymic) — oi which the Greeks made Sainhns 
— and one of whose descendants oppo'^ed Alexander in liis progress 
down the Indus. The capital of this dynasty was Samina-cCL-kct€^ 
or Samanagari, yet existing on the lower Indus, and which was cor-’ 
rupted into Minagara by the Greeks. 


It is an interesting hypothesis, that would make the Chagituis 
descendants of the Yadu s.*! In like inaiuior, Bappd, the ancestor of 


* _ Essny oVi the Hindu nnd Tlieban Hcroulcp,” Trimsactions of the 

Eoynl Asiatic Society, Vol. III. 

tMr. Wilson discovered the name of Pavdu in Ptolomv’s Geocranhy of 
Sogdmnn ; and accoi'ning to Ebn Hanknl, the city of Herat is nlsocallea Heri. 
Ihis nmoins Marn, oi^Mnrve, and toMnroost’hali tho Pandu nnd Hericula races 
re ired on their exile fVom India. It ever these remote regions are searched for 
imcient inscriptions, may yet ascend the ladder of Time. What was that 
^miim language, inscHbed on the gate of Samarkand ? (Ouseley, Ebn Hniikal, 
p. -54.) Iho lamented; death of that enterprising traveller, Mr. Brown, when 
f 1 Trnnsoxinna, leaves a fine field to the adventurous. The 

ASuddhist colossal sculptures and caves at Bamian, with such inscriptions 03 
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the Ranas of Me\vai% abandoned central India after establishing' 
his line in Gheetore, and retired to Khorasan. All this proves that 
Hinduism prevailed in these distant regions^ and that the inter- 
course was uni’estricted between central Asia and India. We have 
undisco vei’ed fields of inquiry in Transoxiana, and in the still more 
accessible region of the Punjab, where much exists to reward the 
archmologist : Salbahanpoor, Kampilnagari, Behera, the hill of Jud, 
perhaps Bucephalia,* the seven town^ of Ooch, but, above all, the 
capital of Taxiles. Let us hope that, in this age of enterprize, these 
suggestions may be followed up : we can promise the adventurer a 
very different result from that which tempts the explorer of bar- 
barous Africa, for here he would penetrate into the first haunts o£ 
civilization, and might solve one of the great problems which still 
distract mankind. 


they may contain, are of the highest importance ; and I have little doubt, will 
be found'of the same character as those discovered in the cave-temples of India, 
attributed to the Pandus. 

In a portion of the essay ” On the Theban and Hindu Hercules,*’ which I 
suppressed as better suited to an intended dissertation On the Sepulchral 
** Monuments of the Rajpoots/’ where I trace a close analogy between their 
customs and those of the Scythio and Scandinavian Warriors, my particular 
attention was drawn to that singular monument discovered by Elphinsbone, 
called the “ Tope Manihyanla.^^ I had before (Trans, R, A. S. Yol. I, p. 330) 
conjectured it to be one of the many mausoleums erected to Menander, but on 
observing the geography of St, Orois, in his ‘ Critigue des 

Hisforiens d* Alexandre,* who places the city of Bucephalus on the very spot 
where the monument found by Mr. E. exists, I gave up Menander ior 
Alexander’s horse, and this, long anterior to its reported excavation by the 
Chev, Ventura, for whose subsequent observations we impatiently wait. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

“ ♦ 

Mo Kelinr, cotemporary of the Caliph Al Walid.—Eis offspring become lieadc 
of tribes.— EelmVy the first who extended his conquests to the plmns.-—Se is 
slain. — Tunno succeeds. — Ee assails the Idarcihas and Lang as. Tunnote in- 
vested by the prince of Mooltan, 2 vho is defeated. — Eao Tunno espouses the 
datighte?' of the Boot a chief. — Eis progeny. — Tunno finds a concealed trea- 
sure.— Erects the^castle of Beejnote.— Tunno dies.— Succeeded by Eeeji Bae.— 
Ee assails the Sahara tribe, who conspire loith the Langas to attach the Shaiii 
prince. — Treaclieroics massacre of Beeji lia^ and his Icindred. — Leoraj saved 
by a Brahmin. — Tunnote tahen. — Inliabiiants put to the sxoord. — Leoraj joins 
his mother m BootabOn.— Erects Leoraivul,ivhich is assailed by the Boota chief, 
^olio is circumvented andpxU to death by Leoraj The Bhatti prince is visited 
by a Jogi, whose disciple lie becomes. — Title changed from Bao to Rawiil . — 
Leoraj massaci'es the Langas, ivlio achnoivledge his supremacy. — Account of 
the Langa tribe. — Leoraj conqiiers Lodo'iva, capital of the Lodra Bajpoots . — 
Avenges an insult of the prince of LJidr, — Singular trait ofpairioiic devoiio7U 
— Assaults Llidr. — Reiuins toLodorva. — Excavates lakes inKhaddl. — Assas- 
sinated. — Succeeded by Bawul Moo7id, ivho revenges his father's death. — His 
S071 Bachera espouses the daughter of Bnlhib-Shi, of Buttun Anhxilwa^'ra . — 
Cotemporaries of Mahmoud of Gujxii. — Captures a caravan of horses. — The 
Fulioo Bhaiiis conquer Boogul from the Jolixjas. — Loosdj, son of Bachera^ 
attacks the Kheechies. — Proceeds with his three Jbx^otliex^s to the land of Khh\ 
zvhere they espouse the Gohilote chiefs daughters. — Importaxii syxichro^iisx^is . — 
Bachera dies. — Loosaj succeeds. — Attached by the Soda prince Samir, in 
whose reigxi the Gaggar ceased to flow through the desert. — Traditional coxtplet 
— Sons of Loosdj. — The youngest, Lanja Beeji Ba4, max vies the daughter of 
Sidroj Solaxiki, Icmg of AxilmhvaxTa. — The other sons of Loosdj, Jesul, axid 
Beeji Bae. Bliojdeo, son of Lanja Beeji Bae, becomes Xox'd of Lodox'va oxi ilie 
death of Loosaj. Jesxil coxispix*es agaixist his xiepxlieio Bhojdeo. — Solicits aid 
from the Sultan of Ghor, xolioni he joins at 4rore . — Sxv ears allegiance to ilie 
Sxdian.— Obtains his^ aid to dispossess Bhojdeo.— Lodorva attached and plun- 
dered. Bhojdeo slahi. Jesxil becomes Baxvul of the Bhattis. — Abandons 
Lodorva as too exposed.— Liscovers a site for a xiew capital.— Prophetic ixi- 
SC} iption on the Brimsir-coond, or fouxxtain.—Fouxids Jessuhner.— Jesxil dies, 
and is succeeded by Salhahan II. 


Thc dates of tlie varied events related in tlie preceding cliapter 
may be of doubtful accuracy, but we have at length arrived on the 
Bhatti chronology. We may distrust the date, SOOS 
ot Yudishtra s era, for the victory obtained by the Jadoon prince of 
Jaujni over the kings of Room and Khorasan as well as that of S. 
U assigned for the exode of Salbahan and his Tadus from Zabu- 


^ The emperor Babor tells ns, in 
apply the term Elioraean, to all the 


his Commentaries, that the people of Indio 
regions west of the Indus. 
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Hst^ban, and tlieir colonization of the Punjab j* but their settlements 
in the desert^ and the foundation of Tunuote, their first seat of 
powei% in S. 787 .(A.D, 731)^ are corroborated by incontrovertible 
synchi’onisms in almost every subsequent reign of these annals. 

Kehur, a name highly respected in' the history of the Bhatti race, 
and whose exploit has been already recorded, must have been the 
cotemporary of the celebrated Khalif A1 Walid, the first whose arms 
extended to the plains of India, and one of whose earliest conquests 
and chief positions was Arore, the capital of Upper Sinde. 

Kehurf had five sons ; viz.y Tunno, Ooti-rao, Chunnur, Kafrio, 
Thoem. All of them had offspring, J who became the heads of clans, 
retaining the patronymic. All were soldiers of fortune, and they 
conquered the lands of the Chunna Rajpoots ;§ but the latter revenged 
themselves upon Kehur, whom they attacked and slew as he was 
hunting. 

Tunno succeeded. He laid waste the lands of the Barahas,|| and 
those of the Laugaha of Mooltau. Bub Husein Shah advanced with 
the Laugaha PaPhans,^ clothed in armour with iron helms, with the 
men of Doodi,'^* of Kheecheeff the Ehokur;JJ the Mogul, the 
Johya,§§ the Jood,§§ and Syed, all mounted on horses, to the number 

* Notwithstanding the lapse of eleven hundred years since the expulsion of 
the Bliattis from the Punjab, and in spite of the revolutions in laws, language, 
and religion, since the descendants of Salbnhan abandoned that region, yet, even 
to this day, there is abundant testimony in its geographical nomenclature that 
the Bliattis had dominion there. We have PindiBlwiiia-ca, Bhaiti’Ca‘clhnlc, in 
the very position where we should look for Salbahnnpoor. 

t Although I omit the inverted commas indicative of translation, the reader 
is to understand that what follows is a tree interpretation of the original 
chronicle, 

X Ootl-rno had five sons, Sorna, Sehesi, Jeeva, Chako, and Ujo ; their issue 
hud the generic tei’rn of Ooiirao. It is thus their clans and tribes are multi- 
plied ad injinihtini ^^nd sizice the skill of the genealogist (hlidt) is required to 
keep them clear of incestuous marriages, even such uninteresting details have 
some value, as they stamp their annals with authenticity. 

§ The tribe of Chunna is now extinct. 

‘ f] These Indo-Scythic tribes were designated by the names of animals. The 
Barahas are the hogs ; the Noomries, the foxes; Tahshacst the snakes ; Asivas 
or Asi^ the horses, &c. 

^ These Laugaha PatTians were proselytes from the Solanki Bajpoots, one of 
the four Agiuciila races. Probably they inhabited the district of Lnmgban, 
west of the Indus. It is curious and interesting to find that the Solanki 
acliaryat or ‘ genealogical creed/ claims Lokoteas their settlement. The use of 
the word Faflian by no means precludes their being Hindus. 

Baber, in his valuable Autobiographj^ gives us the names of all the tribes 
ho met in his passage into India, and this enumeration goes far to prove the 
authenticity^ of the early annals of the Bhattis. Baber does not mention ** the 
‘‘ men of Doodi/’ 

introduction of the name of this tribe here is highly important, and 
very interesting to those who have studied, in the Rajpoot bards, their early 
history. The bards of the Kheechees give them this northern origin, and state 
that all SindsaguYt one of the dd'dhe/is of the Punjab, belonged to them. 

The Hhokur is most probably the Ghiker. Baber writes the name 
* Gnker,^u singular race, and decidedly Scythic in their habits even in liis day. 

§§Of the Joodis and Johyas wo have already spoken as inhabiting the range 
[Voi,. II.] ^ 27 
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of ten tliousaud men, to attack tke Jadoo. They reached the 
territory of the Barahas, who joined them, and there they encamped. 
Tnnno collected his brethren around him, and prepared for defence. 
Durino' four days they defended the castle ; and on the fiftli the Eao 
ordered the gates to be thrown open, and with his son, Beeji Rad, 
sallied out sword in hand, and attacked the besiegers. The Barahas 
Avere the first to fly, and they were soon followed by the rest of the 
Asoors. The victors carried the spoils of the field into Tunuote. 
As soon as the armies of Mooltan and Langaha were driven off, the 
cQco-mit came from Jeejoo, chief of the Bootas of Bootaban,* and an 
alliance offensive and defensive was formed against the prince of 
Mooltan. 

Tunno had five sons, Beeji Rae, Maktir, Jeytung, Allan, and 
Rakecho. The second son, Maklir, had issue Maipah, who had two 
sons, Mohola and Decao, the latter of whom excavated the’ lake 
known by his name. His issue became carpenters (sootar), and are 
to this, day known as the ' Makur sootar 

The third son, Jeytfing, had two sons, Ruttunsi and Ohohir. The 
first repaired the ruined city of Beekumpoor.| Chohir had two 
sons. Kola and Gir-rfij, who founded the towns of Kolasir and 
Girajsir.J 

The fourth son, Allan, had four sons, Deosi, Tirpal, Bhaoni, and 
Rakecho. The descendants of Deosi became Rebarris (who rear 
camels), and the issue of Rakecho became merchants {banialis), and 
are now classed amongst the Oswal tribe. § 


called in the native annals Juddoo-ca-dang, and by Baber ‘the hill of Jiid,’ 
-skirting the Behat. The position of Behera is laid down in that monument of 
genius and industry, the Memoir of Kennel (who calls it Bheera), in 32° N. 
and 72° 10' E. ; and by Elphinstone in 32° 10', but a whole degree further to 
the east, or 73° l5'. This city, so often mentioned in the Yadu-Bhatti annals 
as one of their intermediate places of repose, 'on their expulsion from India 
and migration to Central Asia, has its position minutely pointed out by the 
Emperor Baber (p. 259), who, in his attack on the hill tribes of Jits, Goojurs, 
Gukers, &c., adjoining Cashmere, “expelled Had Guker from Behreh, on the 
“Bebut Eiver, near the cave-temples of Gar-kotri, at Bikrum,”--of which the 
able annotator remarks, that as well as those of But Bamian they were proba- 
bly Budhist. Baber (291) also found the Jits masters of Sialkote, most likely 
the Salpoor of the Inscription (Vol. I, 707), conquered from a Jit prince in 
the twelfth century by the Patun prince, and presumed do be the Salbahaupoor 
founded by the fugitive Yadu prince of Gnjnj. 

*Bootaban, probably from ramt, pronounced in the dialect fttm, the ‘wild' 
or ‘ forest’ of Bo'ota. 

f Illegitimate children can never overcome this natural defect amongst the 
• Eajpoots. Thus we find among all classes of artizans in India, some of royal 
but spurious descent. 

J These towns and lakes are well known, but have been seized bv Bikandr. 
See Map. 

§ The Oswal is the inchest and most numerous of the eighty-four mercantile 
tribes of India, and is said to amount to one hundred thousand families. They 
are called ‘ OsioaV from their first settlement, the town of Ossi. They are all 
of pure Kajpoot birth, of no single tribe, but chiefly Piiars, Solankis, and 
Bhatfcis. All profess the Jaiu tenets, and it is a curious fact, though little 
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Tunno havings by tbe interposition o£ tbe goddess Beejasennij 
discovered a liidden treasure^ erected a fortress, which he named ^ 
Beejnote ;* and in this he placed a statue of the goddess, on the 13th, 
the enlightened part of the month Megsir, the Bohini Nikhitra, S. 
813 (A.D. 757), He died after ruling eighty years. 

Beeji Bae succeeded in S. 870 (A.D. 814). He commenced his 
reign with the teelta-doiiT against his old enemies, the Bavahas, whom 
he defeated and plundei'ed. In S. 892, he had a son by the Boota 
queen, who was called Deoraj. The Barahas and Laugahas once 
more united to attack the Bhatti prince ; but they were defeated 
and put to flight. Finding that they could not succeed by open 
warfare, they had recourse to treachery. Having, under pretence of 
terminating this long feud, invited young Deoraj to marry the 
daughter of the Baraha chief, the Bhattis attended, when Beeji Rad 
and eight hundred of his kin and clan were massacred. Deoraj 
escaped to the hoiiso of the Piirohit (of the Barahas, it is presumed), 
whither he was pursued. There being no hope of escape, the Brah- 
min threw the Brahminical thread round the neck of the young 
prince, and in order to convince his pursuers that they were deceived 
as to the object of their search, he sat down to eat with him from 
the same dish. Tunnote was invested and taken, and nearly evei'y 
" soul in it put to the sword, so that the very name of Bhatti was for 
a while extinct, 

Deoraj remained for a long time concealed in the territory of the 
Barahas; but at length he ventured to Boota, his maternal abode, 
where he had the happiness to find his mother, Avho bad escaped the 
massacre at Tunnote. She was rejoiced to behold her son^s face, and 

waved the salt over his head,^^ then threw it into the water, 
exclaiming, '^thns may your enemies melt away Soon tired of a 
life of dependence, Deoraj asked for a single village, which was pro- 
mised ; but the kin of the Boota chief alarmed him, and he recalled 
it, and limited his grant to such a quantity of land as he could encom- 
pass by the thongs cut from a single buffalo'^s hide : and this, too, in 
the depth of the desert'. For this expedient he was indebted to the 
architect Kekeya, who had constiaicted the castle of Bhutnaix’.f 

known, tlian the pontiffs of that faith must be selected from tbe youth of Ossi. 
Tbe wealthy bankers and merchants of these regions scattered throughout 
India, are all known under one denomination, Ifainoari, which is erroneously 
supposed to apply to the Jodpoor territory, whereas, in fact, it means belonging 
to the desert. It is singular that the wealth of India should centre in this 
region of comparative sterility I 
See map. 

f This deception practised by the Bhatti chief to obtain land on which to 
erect a fortress is not unknown in other parts of India, and in more remote 
regions. Bhutnair owes its name to this expedient, from the division (hJiatiia) 
of the hide. The etymology of Calcutta is tbe same, but should be written 
iriialcuitaj from the cuttings of the hide (Iclial), Byrsa, the castle of Carthage, 
originates from the same story. If there existed any affinity between the 
ancient Pali language of India and the Punic or Phcenician (as the names of 
its princes and their adjuncts of hal would indicate), and the letters B and Ch 
were as little dissimilar iu Punic as in Sanscrit, then Byrsa would become 
[Von. II.] 27 a 
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Deoraj immediately commenced erecting a place of strength^ wHcli 
lie called after himself Deogurh, or Deorawul,* on Monday, the 5th 
of the month Mah {soodi), the PooFh Nikhitra, S. 909, 

Soon as the Boota chief heard that his son-ia-law was erecting, 
not a dwelling, but a castle, he sent a force to raze it, Deoraj des- 


cJmrsa, * hide or skin/ which might have originated the capital of the African 
Mauritania, as of the Indian Manlt’han, Thus Marocco may be from Maru-ca^ 
of, or belonging to Maru, the desert^ also probably the origin of the Miirva of 
Iran. The term Moor may likewise be corrupted from Mauri, an inhabitant 
of Maruca, while the SehrA^ of our Indian desert is the brother in name and 
profession of the Saracen of Arabia, from Sehra, a desert^ and znddun, to 
assault The Nomadic princes of Mauritania might therefore be the Pali or 
shepherd kings of Mari^ilian, the great African desert. And who were these 
Phiiita or Pali kings of Barbavy and Egypt P It is well known that the 
B^rb^rs who inhabited Abyssinia and the south coast of the Red Sea, migrated 
to the northern coast, not only occupying it, as well as Mount Atlas, but 
pushing their tribes far into the grand selira, or desert. To those colonists, 
that coast owes its name of Barbary. Prom the days of Solomon and his 
cotemporary Sisbac, an intimate communication subsisted between the eastern 
coast of Africa and India; and I have already hazarded the opinion, that we 
must look to this coast of .Ethiopia and Abyssinia for the Lanka of the 
Rameses (Rameswar) of India; and from the former country the most skilful 
archccologists assert that Egypt had her mythology, and more especially that 
mystery, the prominent featm*e of both systems — the Phallic ritest or worship 
of the ling am. Berber, according to Bruce, means a shepherd, and as 6er 
sheep in the language of India, bevbev is a shepherd in the most literal senl 
and consequently the synonym of Pali. It has been asserted that this r| 
colonized these coasts of Africa from India about the time of Amenophis, 
that they are the Ylcsos, or ‘ shepherd-kings/ who subjugated Egypt. On tj 
account a comparison of the ancient architectural remains of Abyssinia 
Ethiopia with those of the ancient Hindus is most desirable. It is asse^" 
and with appearance of truth, that the architecture of the Pyramids is distbC^^^ 
from the Pharaonic, and that they are at once Astronomic and Phallic. 

India, the symbolic pinnacle surmounting the temples of the sun-god 
always pyramidal. If the forthcoming history of the Berb6rs should reveal the^ 
mystery of their first settlements in Abyssinia, a great object would be 
attained ; and if search were made in the old cave-temples of thaiACoast, some 
remains of the characters they used might aid in tracing their analogy to the 
ancient Pali of the East : an idea suggested by an examination of the few 
characters found in the grand desert inhabited by the Tuaricks, which have a 
certain resemblance to the Punic, and to the unknown characters attributed to 
the Indo-Soythic tribes of India, as on their coins and cave-temples. Wide 
asunder as are these regions, the mind that will strive to lessen the historical 
separation may one day be successful, when the connexion between Aeb’hiopia 
(qu : from d{Z%a and contracted the sun ?) and Saurashtra, ‘ the land of the 
Sun,’ or Syria of India, may become more tangible. Ferishta (vide Briggs' 
Translation, Yol. lY, p.408,) quo ting original authorities, says, '' the inhabitants 
of Selandip, or the island ot Ceylon, were accustomed to send vessels to the 
coast of Africa, to the Red Sea, and Persian Gulf, from the earliest a^^es, and 
“Hindu pilgrims resorted to Mecca and Egypt for the purpose of° paying 
adoration to the idols. It is related also that this people trading from Ceylon . 
became converts to the true faith at so early a period as the first caliphs all 
which confirms the fact of early intercourse between Egypt and India.— See 
. Yol. I, p. 5l7. , 

f Deorawil is in map ; it was one of the points of halt in Elphinstone's 
mission to Cabul. This discloses to us the position of the Boota territory, and 

inclined bo prove or disprove the Bhatti 
chronology have ample means ^Horded, 
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patched his mother with the keys to the assailants, and invited the 
leaders to receive the castle and his homage j when the chief men, 
to the number of a hundred and twenty, entering, they were 
inveigled, under pretence of consultation, ten at a time, and each 
party put to death and their bodies thrown over the wall. 
Deprived of their leaders, the rest took to flight. 

Soon after, the prince was visited by his patron, the Jogi who 
had protected him amongst the Barahas, and who now gave him 
the title of Sid, This Jogi, who possessed the art of transmuting 
metals, lodged in the same house where Deoraj found protection 
on the massacre of his father and kindred. One day, the holy man 
had gone abroad, leaving his jii-ghirJciinta, or ^ tattered doublet,^ in 
which was the Bascoompa, or ^ elixir-vessel/ a drop of which having 
fallen on the dagger of Deoraj and changed it to gold, he decamped 
with both, and it was by the possession of this he was enabled to 
erect Deoi’awul. The Jogi was well aware of the thief whom he 
now came to visit ; and he confirmed him in the possession of the 
stolen propei'ty, on one condition, that he should become his chela 
and disciple, and, as a token of submission and fidelity, adopt the 
external symbols of the Jogi. Deoraj assented, and was invested 
with the tJogi robe of ochre.* He placed the moodraf in his ear, 
the little horn I’ound his neck, and the bandage {langota) about his 
loins ; and with the gourd (cupra) in his hand, he perambulated the 
dwellings of his kin, exclaiming, Aluc ! Aluc /]: The gourd was 
filled with gold and pearls ; the title of liao was abandoned for that 
of JRairai ;§ the was made on his forehead; and exacting a 
pledge that these rites of inauguration should be continued to the 
latest posterity, the Baba Ritta (for such was the Jogi^s name) 
disappeared. 

Deoraj determined to wreak his revenge on the Barahas, and he 
enjoyed it even to sti'ipping the scarfs from the heads of their 

females.-'^ On his return to Deorawul, he prepared for an attack 
on Langaha, the heir of which was then on a marriage expedition at 
Aleepoor. There, Deoraj attacked and slew a thousand of them, the 
rest henceforth acknowledged his supremacy. The Laugahas were 
gallant Rajpoots. 

As the tribe of Langaha, or Langa, will from this period go hand 
in hand, in all the international wars of the Yadu-Bhattis, from their 
expulsion from the Punja^b to their final settlement in the Indian 
desert, it is of some interest to trace its origin and destiny. It is 
distinctly stated that, at this epoch, the Langas were Rajpoots ; and 
they are in fact a subdivision of the Solanki or Ohalook race, one of 
the four Agyiiclila ; and it is important to observe that in their gotra- 

^ Called geeroo ,% garments coloured with this dye are worn all classes of. 
meudicants. 

fThe moodra is around prickly seed worn by the ascetics as ear-rings. 

t The Supremo Being; the universal and One God. 

§ Emuid is still the title o£ the princes of Jessulmer, as it once was that 
of the Me war house. 
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acharya, or “ genealogical creed/ they claim Lokote in tko Punikb as 
their early location ; in all probability prior to their regeneration on 
Mount Aboo, T?hen they adopted Brahminical principles. Prom the 
year S. 787 (A.D. 731), when tlio castle of Tunnote was erected by 
the leader of the Bhatti colony, down to S. 1530 (A.D. 1474), a 
period of seven hundred and foity-three years, perpetual border- 
strife appears to have occuned between the Bhattis and Langas, 
■which terminated in that singular combat, or duel, of tribe against 
tribe, during the reign of Rawul Ohachik, in the last-mentioned 
period. Shortly after this, Baber conquered India, and Mooltah 
Became a province of the empire, when the authority of tribes 
ceased. Perishta, however, comes to our aid and gives us an account 
of an entire dynasty of this tribe as kings of Mooltan. The first of 
this line of five kings began his reign A.H. 847 (A.D. 1443) or thirty 
years anterior to the deatli of Rawul Ohachik. The Mooslem 
historian (see Briggs^ Perishta, Yol. IV, p. 388), says that when 
Khizer Khan Syud was emperor of Delhi, he sent Shekh Yusooph 
as his lieutenant to Mooltan, who gained the esteem of the surround- 
ing princes ; amongst whom was Rae Sehra, chief of Seevee, head 
of the tribe of Laugn, who came to congratulate him, aud to offer 
his services and a daughter in marriage. The offer was accepted ; 
constant communication was kept up between Seevee and Mooltan, 
till at length Rad Sehra disclosed the object of all this solicitude ; 
he threw aside the mask, confined the Shekh, sent him off to Delhi, 
and crowned himself king of Mooltan under the title of Kootub-u-din. 

Perishta calls Rae Sehra and his tribe of Langa, Afghans ; and 
Abulfazil says, the inhabitants of Seevee were of the Noomrie (fox) 
.tribe, which is assuredly one of the most numerous of the Jit or Crete 
race, though they have all, since their conversion, adopted the distinc- 
tive term of Baloch. The Bhatti chronicle calls the Langas in one 
page Paflian, and in another Bajiwot, w’hich are perfectly recon- 
cileable, and by no means indicative that the PaPhan or Afghan of 
that eai’ly period, or even in the time of Rae Sehra, was a Mahome- 
dan. The title of Bae is sufficient pi’oof that they were even then 
Hindus. Mr. Elphinstone scouts the idea of the descent of the 
Afghans from the Jews ; and not a trace of the Hebrew is found in 
the Pooshtoo, or language of thistribe, although it has much affinity 
to the Zend and Sanscrit. I cannot refrain from repeating my con- 
viction of the origin of the Afghans from the Tadu, converted into 
Yaliudi, or ^ Jew.^ Whether these Yadus are or are not Y%iU, or 
Oetes, remains to be proved ’’ 

! To the south of Deorawul dwelt the Lodra Rajpoots ■, their capital 
ywas Lodorva, an immense city, having twelve gates. The family 
Purohit, having been offended, took sanctuary {sirna) with Deoraj, 
nnd stimulated him to dispossess his old masters of their territory^ 
A marriage was proposed to Nirp-bhan, the chief of the Lodras! 
which being accepted, Deoraj, at the head of twelve hundred chosen 
liorse, departed for Lodorva. The gates of the city were thrown 
open as the bridegroom approached j but no sooner had he entered 
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wifcli liis suite^ than swords were drawn^ and Deoraj made himself 
master of Lodoxwa.* He married. the chieFs daughter^ left a garrison 
in Lodoiwa, and returned to Deorawul. Deoraj was now lord of fifty- 
six thousand horse, and a hundred thousand camels. f 

At this period, a merchant of Deorawul, named Jiskurn, having ' 
gone to Dharanagari, was imprisoned by its prince, Brij-bhan Piiar, 
and compelled to pay a ransom for his liberty. On his return to 
Deorawul, he showed the mark of the iron-collar to his sovereign, 
who, indignant at the dishonour put upon his subject, swore he 
would not drink water until he had avenged the insult. But he had 
not' calculated the distance between him and his foe j in order, 
however, to redeem his pledge, a Dhdr of clay {gdr-rd-dlidr) was 
constructed, on which he was about to wreak his vengeance, but 
there were Pramars in his army, who were at 'their post ready to 
defend their mock capital ; and, as their astonished prince advanced 
to destroy it, they exclaimed — 

Jdn Piiar Vhydn Dhdr hyn 
Or Dhdr tHiydn Piidr 
Dhdr hinna Piiar niih]fn 
Or mthyii Piiar hinna Dhdr, 

which may be thus translated ; 

Wherever there is a Piiar, there is a Dhav ; and where there is a 
Dhar, there is a Piiar. There is no Dhar without a Piiar ; neither is 
there a Piiar without a Dhdr.*’^ J 

*Dnder their leaders, Tejsi and Sarung, they protected the mock 
Dhar, and were cut to pieces to the number of one hundred and 
twenty. Deoraj approved their valour, and provided for their 
childi'en. Being thus released from his oath, he proceeded towards 
Dhir, reducing those who opposed his progress. Brij-bhau defended 
Dhdr during'five days, and fell with eight hundred of his men ; 
^upon which Deoraj unfurled the flag of victory and returned to his 
late conquest, the city of Lodorva. 

Deoraj had two sons, Moond and Chedoo ; the last, by a wife of 
the.Baraha tribe, had five sons, whose descendants were styled Cheda 

* We are nob told of what race {cula) was the Lodra Rajpoot; in all proba- 
bility it was framara, or Piiar, which at one time occupied the whole deserfe of 
India. Lodorva,' as will be seen, became the capital of the Bhattis, until the 
founding of their last and present capital, Jessulm^r : it boasts a high anti- 
quity, though now a ruin, occupied by a few families of shepherds. Many 
towns throughout the desert were formerly of celebrity, but are now desolate, 
through the conjoined causes of perpetual warfare and the shifting sands. I 
•obtained a copper-plabe inscrinbiou of the tenth century from Lodorva, of the 
period of Beeji Raj, in the ornamentaUain character; also some clay signets, 
given to pilgrims, bearing Jain symbols. All these relics attest the prevailing 
religion to have been Jain. 

i f A gross exaggeration of the annalist, or a cypher in each added by the 
copyist. 

J Dhar, or Dharanagari, was the most ancient capital of this tribe, the most 
numerous of the Agnicula races. See a sketch of the Piiars, or Pramaras, 
VoL I, p. 82. 
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Eajpoots. Deoraj excavated several large lakes in tlie territory of 
Khadal (m which Deorawul is situated) ; one at Tunuote is called 
Tuutio-sirr; another, after himself, Deo-sirr. Having one day gone 
to hunt, slightly attended, he was attacked by an ambush of the 
Chunna Rajpoots, and slain with twenty-six of his attendants, after 
having reigned fifty-five years. His kin and clans shaved their locks 
and moustaches, excepting^' 

Moond, who succeeded, and performed all the ceremonies during 
the twelve days. Having made his ablutions with the water from 
sixty-eight different wells, in which were immersed the leaves of one 
hundred and eight different shrubs and trees, a female of spotless 
virtue waved the burning frankincense over his head. Before him 
was placed the consisting of curds, milk, butter, sugar, 

and honey ; likewise peaids, gems, the royal umbrella, the grass 
called cVhoob, various flowers, a looking-glass, a young virgin, a 
chariot, a flag or banner, the vela flower, seven sorts of grain, two 
fish, ahorse, u niiVlninh (unknown), a bullock, a shell, a lotus, a 
vessel of water, the tail of the wild ox {cMonr)^ a sword, a female 
calf, a litter, yellow clay, and prepared food. Then, seated on the 
Uon^s hidCi — (on which wore painted the seven divifas or continents 
of Hindu cosmograph}", apparelled in the dress of the Jogi, and 
covered with ashes {blnihoot)^ with the moodra in his ears),— the 
white clidonr (ox-tail) was waved over his head, and he was inaugu- 
rated on the gadi of Deoraj, while the Pnrohit and chiefs presented 
their offerings. The teelca-doxir was against the assassins of hisfather, 
who had congregated for defence, eight huudi’ed of whom were put 
to death. Rawul Moond had one son, who was called Bachera. 
When about fourteen years of age the coco-mit came from Bullub- 
s^n Solanki, Raja of Putun.f He forthwith proceeded to Patun, 
where he married the Solanki princess, and died not long after his 
father. 


Bachera succeeded on Saturday the 12th Sravan, S. 1035. J The 
same rites of installation were performed ; the hanferra (split-eared) 
Jogi was the first to put the regal iihic on his forehead, and ^ his 


^ There is no iiitein'pgnmn in Haj^svarra : the king never dies, 
t This afiords a most nnportnnti synchronism, corroborative of the correct- 
ness of these annals. Eujii Bullub-s6n of Patun (Anhniwarra) immediately 
followed Ghamimd Pae, who was dispossessed of the throne by Mahmoud of 
Ghiznijin the year A.D. lOll, or S. 1067. Bullub-s(5u died the year of his iii- 
atallation, and was succeeded by Doorlubh, whose period has also been syn- 
ch ronically fixed hy an inscription belonging to the Pramaras. — See Transac- 
tions of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. 1, p. 223. 

J This date, S. 1035, is evidently an error of the copyist. Bachera Tnarried 
Bullub-sen’s daughter in S. 1067, and he died in S. 1100; so that it should be 
either S. 1055 or 1065. It is important to clear this point, as Rawul Bachera 
was the opponent of Mahmoud of Ghizni in his invasion of India A. H, 393» 
A.D. 1000, = S. 1056 or S. 1066, the Samvat era being liable to a variation of 
ten years, (Colebrpoke). If we are right, a passage of Perishta, which has 
puzzled the translators, should run thus : ‘ Mahmoud directed his march 
against the and passing Mooltan, arrived at Behra, a Bbabti city.*’— 

Clompare Dow, Yol. I, p. 58, (4to. edition; and Briggs, Yol. I, p. 38. ^ 
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liaud upon his back.*^ Rawul Bacbeva had five sons, Doosaj, Singb^ 
Bappi Rao, Unkbo, and Maal-Pnsao ; all of whom had issae^ forming 
clans. 

A Hierchanfc came to Lodorva with a caravan of horses, of which 
there was one of a race so superior, that a lac of rupees was fixed 
as his price j the breed belonged to a PaPhan chief, west of the 
Indus. To obtain it, Doosaj and his sou Unkho put themselves at 
the head of a band, crossed the Indus, slew Gazi Khan, the PaPhan 
chief, and carried off his stud. 

Sing* had a son, Sacha-rae; his sou was Balia, who had two sons, 
.Ruttun and Jugga ; they attacked the Purihar prince Juggeruath of 
Mundore, and carried off five hundred camels : their descendants are 
styled Singrao Rajpoots. 

Bappi Rao had two sons, Pahoo and Mandun. Pahoo had likewise 
two, Beerum and Toobr, whose numerous issue were styled the Pahoo 
Rajpoots. The Pahoos issued from their abode of Beekumpoor, and 
conquered the lands of the Johyas, as far as JDevi-jhdl ; and having 
made Poogul* their capital, they dug numerous wells in the 
which still go by the name of the Pahoo wells. 

Near Khatoli, in the Nagore Distinct of Marwar, thei^e dwelt a 
warrior of the Keechee tribe, named Jiddra, who often plundered 
even to the gates of Poogul, slaying many of the Jytung Bhattis. 
Doosaj prepared a /jq/i/a f/ caravan,*') under pretence of making a 
pilgrimage to the Gauges, invaded unawares the Kheechee chieFs 
territory, and slew him, with nine hundred of his men. 

Doosaj, with his three brothers, \Yent to the land of Kher, where 
dwelt Pertap Sing', chief of the Gohilotes,i* whose daughters they 
excused. In the land of Khdr, the Jadoon showered gold, enrich- 

ing it/^ In the daeja (dower) with his daughter, the Gohilote gave 
fifteen Dhva-darries, or ^virgin lamp-holders.^^ Soon after, the 
Baloches made an inroad into the territoiy of Khdd^l; a battle 
ensued, in which five hundred were killed, and the rest fled beyond 
the river. Bachera died, and was succeeded by 

Doosaj, in the month of Asai*, S. 1100. Hamfr, prince of the Sodas, f 
made an incursion into his territories, which he plundered. Doosaj 
having uuavailingly remonstrated, reminding him of ancient ties, he 


See Map. This was one of the points touched at in Mr. Elphinstone^s 
journey. 

t The chief of the Gohilotes is now settled at Bhaonuggur, at the estuary of 
the Myhie: where I visited him in, 1823. The migration of the family from 
Kberdhur occurred about a century after that period, according to the docu- 
ments in the Rao’s famil}'. And we have only to look at the opening of the 
Annals of Mai'war to see that from its colonization by the Rabtores, the Gobil 
community of Kh'dimr was finally extinguished. To the general historian 
these minute facts may be unimportant, but they cease to be so when they 
prove the character of these annals for fidelity. 

t If this is the Hamiva alluded to in the Annals of Bikaner,' in whose time 
the Caggar river ceased to flow in these lands, we have another date assigned 
to a fact of great physical importance. 
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marcBed into Dbafc, and gained a victory. Doosaj bad two sons, 
Jesul and Beejiraj, and in bis old age a third son, by a Rauawnt 
princess of the bouse of Mewar, called Lmijci Beeji Bad, wbo, wben 
DoosA,] died, was placed on tbe throne by the nobles and civil officers 
of the state. Previous to his elevation, ho had espoused a daughter 
of Sidraj Jey Sing, Solauki. Dui’ing the nuptial ceremonies, as the 
mother of the bride was marking the forehead of the bridegroom 
with the Hlulx, or ‘ inauguration mark,’ she exclaimed, '^My sou, do 
thou become the portal of the north — tlie bai’rier between us and 
^^the king, whose power is becoming sti'Ong.^’* B}’^ the princess of 
Puttun he had a son, who was named Bhojdeo, and who, by the 
death of his father when he attained the age of twenty-five, became 
loi'd of Lodorva. The other sons of Doosaj were at this time 
advanced in manhood, Jesul being thirty-five, andBeejiraj thirty-two 
years of age. 

Some years before the death of DoosAj, Raedhuwal Piiar, son (or 
descendant) of Udyadit of Dhar, had three daughters, one of whom 
he betrothed to Jeipal (Ajipal) Solanki, son of Sidraj jf another bo 
Beejiraj Bhatti, and the third to the Rana of Cheetore. The Bhatti 
prince left Lodorva for Dhar at the head of seven hundred horse, and 
arrived at the same time with the Seesodia and Solanki princes. On 
his return to Lodorva, he erected a temple to Sh^slinga, close to 
which he made a lake. By the Piiar princess he had a son named 
Rahir, who had two sons, Netsi and K^ksi. 

Bhojdeo had not long occupied the gadi of Lodorva, when his 


* Here we have another synchronism. In the Komarpal Ohantra, or history 
of the kings of Anhulwarra Puttun, the reign of Sidraj was from S. 1150 to S. 
1201, or A.D. 1094 to 1145; the point of time intermediate between the 
invasion of Mahmoud of Ghizni and the final conquest of India by Shabudin, 
during which they were many irruptions into India by the lieutenants of the 
monarchs of Ghizni. There was one in the reign of Musood, in A.H. 492 (A.D.. 
1098), four years after the accession of Sidraj ; another in A.D. 1120, in the 
reign of Byram Shah, during which, according to Ferishta, the Ghaznevide 
general, Balin, rebelled and assailed the Hindu Rajas from Nagore, where be 
established himself. In all probability this is the event alluded to by the queen 
of Puttun, when she nominated the Bhatti prince as her champion. 

f The mention of these simultaneous intermarriages in three of the principal 
Rajpoot monarchies of that day, viz , Dhar, Puttun, and Cheetore, is important, 
not only as establishing fresh synchronisms, but as disclosing the intercourse 
between the Bhattis and the more ancient princely families of India. The period 
of TJdyadit Pramar has been established beyond cavil (see Trans. R. A. S., Vol. 
I, p. 223), and that of Sidraj, likewise, whose sou and successor, Ajipal, had but 
a short reigu when he was deposed by Komarpal, whose date is also found from 
inscriptions. It is a singular fact, that all the Rajpoot dynasties of these regions 
were established about the same epoch, viz., Puttun by the Ohauras, Cheetore by 
the Gehlotes, Dehli, refounded by tbe Tiiars, and the Bhatti principality by 
the descendant of Salbahan. This was in the middle of tbe eight centui-y of 
■Vicramaditya, when the older Hindu governments were brdren up. The 
admission of the Bhatti to intermarry with their families proves one of two 
facts either that they were considered Rajpoots, notwithstanding their being 
mhabitants of the regions beyond the Indus ; or, that the familiel mentioned, 
with which they intermarried, were Indo-Scythic like themselves 
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uncle Jesul conspired against liim ; but being always surrounded by 
a guard of five hundred Solanki Rajpoots, bis person was unassail- 
able. At this time^ the prince of Puttun was often engaged with the 
king's troops from Tat'ha. Jesul, in pursuance of his plan, deter- 
mined to coalesce with the king, and cause an attack on Puttun 
(Anhulwai'ra), by which alone he could hope for the departure of the 
Solanki body-guard. Jesul, with his chief kin, escorted by two 
hundred horse, marched to the Punjnud, where he saw the king of 
Ghor, who had just overcome the king of Tat’ha,* and placed his 
own garrison there, and he accompanied him to Arore, the ancient 
capital of Siude. There he unfolded his views, and having sworn 
allegiance to the king, he obtained a force to dispossess bis nephew 
of his territory. Lodorva was encompassed, and Bbojdeo slain in 
its defence. In two days the inhabitants were to carry off their 
effects, and on the tliird the troops of Ghor were permitted the 
license of plunder. Lodorva was sacked, and Kureem Khan departed 
for Bekher with the spoils. 

Jesul thus obtained the gadi of Lodorva ; but it being open to 
invasion, he sought a spot better adapted for defence, and he found 
one only five coss (ten miles) from Lodorva. Upon the summit of a 
x’ocky ridge, he discovered a Brahmin, whose solitary hermitage 
adjoined the fountain of Brimsir, Having paid homage, and dis- 
closed the purport of his visit, the recluse related the history of the 
triple-peaked hill, which overlooked his hermitage. He said, that in 
the Tretay or ^ silver age,' a celebi'ated ascetic called Kak, or Kaga, 
resided at this- fountain, after whom the rivulet which issued thence 
had its name of Haga ; that the Panda Arjoon, w'ith Heri Orishna^ 
came there to attend a great sacrifice, on which occasion Crishna 
foretold that, in some distant age, a descendant of his should erect a 
town on the margin of that rivulet, and should raise a castle on 
Triciday the triple-peaked mount.+ While Crishna thus prophesied, 
it was observed to him by Arjoon that the water was bad, when 
Ci’ishna smote the rock with his cliakra (discus), whereupon a sweet 
spring bubbled up, and on its margin were inscribed the prophetic 


^ At every step we see, however meagre may be the outline, the correctness 
of this historical sketch. It was, according to Ferishta, in A.H. 565 (A. D. 1159, 
or S. 12l5), that the prince of Ghor coMuered Ghizni, and immediately after 
overran Hooltan and Sind (see Briggs, V ol. I, p. 157) ; and doubtless it was on 
this occasion that the Bhatti prince swore allegiance to Shabudin, and obtained 
the force which drove his nephew from Lodorva, which being sacked by his 
ansiliavies, bo founded Jessulmer in S. 1212. The three years’ discrepancy 
between the Mahomedan and Hindu dates is of little consequence ; but 
this could be remedied, when we recollect that the Sam vat, according to Mr. 
Colebrooke, is liable to a variation of ten years. 

If there were no better support for the assumed descent of the Bhatti 
founder of Jessulmer from the Yddlls of the BJidi'cit, than this prof^ecy, we 
should be confirmed in our suspicion that they are a colony of the Yutiy and 
that the Brahmins took advantage of the nominal resemblance to incorporate 
them in the Oliaiees Sajcz'dat or thirty-six royal races, 
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stanzas whicli the hermit Eesul now pointed out to the Bhatti prince, 
who read as follows : 

1 

“ Ob prince of Jidoo-vansa ! come into this land, and on this mountain’s top 
erect a triangular castle. 

2 

“ Lodorva is destroyed, but only five coss therefrom is Jesanob, a site of 
twice its strength. 

3 

'• Prince, whose name is Jesul, who will be of Tadu race, abandon Lodor- 
poora ; here erect thy dwelling.” 

The hermit Eesul alone knew the existence of the fountain on 
whose margin these lines were engraved. All that he stipulated for 
himself was, that the fields to the westward of the castle should 
retain his name, ” the fields of Eesul."” He foretold that the intended 
c&stle shoiildi twioe and a half times ha sacked; that lirevs of hiood 
would flow, and that for a time all would be lost to his descendants. 

On Rubwar, ‘ the day of the sun,’ (a favourite day for commenc- 
ing any grand undertaking with all these ti-ibes), the 12 th of Si’avan, 
the enlightened half of the moon, S. 1212 (A.D. 1156)j the foundation 
of Jessulmdr was laid, and soon the inhabitants, with all that was 
valuable, abandoned Lodorva,* and began to erect new habitations. 
Jesul had two sons, Kailun and Salbahan. He chose his chief minis- 
ters and advisers from the children of Sodil, of the Pahoo tribe, who 
became too powerful. Their old enemies, the Chunna Bajpoots, 
again invaded the lands of Khadal ; but they suffered for their 
audacity. Jesul survived this event five years, when he died, and 
was succeeded by his youngest son, Salbahan the II. 

* Lodorva remains in ruins ; a journey thither might afford subject-matter 
for the antiquary, and enable him to throw light upon the origin of the Bhatti 
tribe. I omitted to place it in the Map : it is ten miles N. W. of the pi esent 
capital. 
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Frelhninarij ohseYvaiions. — The early history of the Bhaitis not devoid of hiter- 
esL— Traces of their ancient manners and religion. — The chronicle resumed . — ' 
Jesxil sitrvives the change of capital tioelve years. — The heir Kailnn banished . — , 
Salbahan, his younger^ brother^ succeeds. — B^pedition against the Gatti or 
GaVhi.-^Tlieir supposed origin. — Application from the Yada prince of Badri- 
naf^hfor a prince to fill the vacant gadi, — During Salbahan^s absence, his son 
JBeejil usurps the gadi. — Salbahan retires to Khdddl, and falls in battle against 
the Baloclies. — Beejil commits suicide. — Kailun recalled and placed oji the 
gadi. — His issue form clans* — Khizzxir Khan Baloch again invades Khdddl . — 
Kaihcn attacks him, and avenges his fathe7''s death. — Death of Kailun. — Sttc^ 
ceeded by Ghacliih Deo. — He expels the Ghunna Rajpoots. — Defeats the Sodas of 
Avierkote. — The Halitores lately arrived in the desert become troublesome . — 
Important sxjnchronisms. — Death of Ghachich. — He is succeeded by his grand- 
son Kurrun^ to the prejudice of the elder, Jaetsi, tvho leaves Jessiihner. — Re- 
dresses the lorongs of a Bar aha Rajpoot, — Ktirrun dies. — Stccceeded by Lakhur 
Sen. — His imbecile character. — Replaced by Ms son Poonpal, toko is dethroned 
andbanished. — His grandso^i, Raning-deo, establishes himself at Marote and 
Poogul . — On the deposal of Foonpal, Jaetsi is recalled and placed on the 
gadi. — He a fords a refuge to the Pnriliar Prince of Miindore, ivhen attacked 
by AUa-o-din. — The sons of Jaetsi carry ojf the imperial tribute of TaVUa and 
MooUan. — The king determines to invade Jessuhner. — Jaetsi and his so7is 
p7*epare for the storm. — Jessuhner mvested. — Fh'st assault repiilsed. — The 
Bhattis keep an amny in the field. — RawulJaetsi dies. — The siege coxitmues . — 
Singular friendship hetiveen Ms eon Ruttun and one of the besieging generals. 
— Mooh'aj succeeds. — Genei^al Assault. — Again defeated. — GaiTison i^educed 
to gi'eat extremity. — Gouncil ofivar. — Determmaiio7i to perform the saka. — 
Gene^'ous conduct of the Mahonedaii friend of Ruttun to Ms sons. — Final 
Assault* — Ratoul Jlfoob'aj and Ruthin a^id their chief kin fall in battle * — 
Jessuhner taken, dismantled, and abandoned. 

Havino thus epitomized the Bhatti annals^ from the expulsion of 
the tribe from the Punjab, and the establishment of Tunnoto in the 
Indian desertj in A.D, 731, to the foundation of the existing capital, 
Jessulmdr, in A.D. 1156, we shall continue the sketch to the present 
day, nearly in the language of the chronicle, adding explanatory 
notes as we proceed. 

The interval between the erection of the castle of Tunnote and 
the present time is exactly eleven hundred years ; during which the 
historical narrative, whatever may he its value, is at least continuous, 
and the events recorded are corroborated, even in the darkest period, 
by numerous synchronisms in the annals of the other states ; and 
viewed synoptically, it presents matter of deep interest to the 
explorer of Indian history. The period of four hundred and twenty- 
five years, embraced in the preceding chapter, is full of incidents. 
It is a record of a people who once deemed their consequence and their 
fame imperishable. And even were it less diversified by anecdotes 
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descriptive of maBiiers^ it would still possess claims to interest as a 
simple relation of the gradual peopling of a great portion of tlie 
Indian desert. We see tribes and cities disappearing; new races 
and new capitals taking their place; and although not a syllable is 
written which bears directly upon religion^ we can see^ incidentally^ 
the analogy of those Indo-Scythic tribes^ from Zabulist^hau and 
Salbahana^ with the Hindu, confirming what Menu s^ys, that the 
jS'cfcd^, ratwm. 9 , Pe/i?ams, and the Khafras^ of Central Asia, were all 
Ch^hettris or Eajpoots. W e now proceed with the chronicle. 

Jesul, the founder of Jessulmer, survived the change of capital 
only twelve years. His elder son, Kailun, having given displeasure 
to the Pahoo minister, was expelled, and his younger brother placed 
upon the gadi. 

Salbahau, a name of celebrity in the annals, renewed in the sou 
of Jesul, succeeded in S. 1224 (A.D. 11G8). His first expedition was 
against the Oatti or CaPhi tribe, who, under their leader, Jugbhau, 
dwelt between the city of Jahlore and the Aravulli.f The OaPh'i 
Eao was killed, and his horses and camels were carried to Jessulmer, 
The fame of this exploit exalted the reputation of Salbahau. He 
had three sons, Beejir, Banar, and Hasso. 

In the mountains of Bhadrinath, tliere was a state, whose princes 
w^ere of the Jadoon (Yadu) race, descended from the first Salbahan 
at the period of the expulsion from Gu]ni.| At this time, the prince 
of this state dying without issue, a deputation came to Jessulmdrto 
obtain a prince to fill the vacant gadi, Hasso was accordiugl}^ sent, 
but died just as he arrived. His wife, who was pregnant, was taken 


There is a race in the desert, now Muhoinedan, and called K/iossas. Blphiu- 
stone mentions the Klmsa-Khel. Khasgar is ‘the legion of the Kbasns/ the 
Gasia Regia of Ptolemy. 

t Wo can scarcely refuse our assent to the belief, that the Oat’hi or Oatti 
tribe, liere mentioned, is the remnant of tbe nation wbicb so manfully opposed 
Alexander. It was then located about Mooltan, at this period occupied by the 
Langas. The colony attacked by the Bhatti was near the Aravulli, in 
probability a predatory band from the region they peopled and gave the^r name 
to, Cattiawar, in the Saniashtra peninsula. 

JMr. Elphinstone enumerates the Jadoon as a subdivision of the Eu&ofzyes, 
one of the great Afghan tribes, who were originally located about Oabul and 
Ghizni, I could not resist surmising the probability of the term Jadoon, 
applied to a subdivision of the Afghan lace, originating from the Hindu* 
Scj’^thic Jadoon, or Yadu; whence the boasted descent of the Afghans from 
Saul king of the Jews (Y^lmdie), The customs of the Afghans would support 
this hypothesis : “ The Afghans (says the Emperor Baber, page 159), when 
“ reduced to extremities in war, come into the presenceof their eneraj' with grass 

between their teeth, being as much ns to say, ‘ I am your ox.' This custom- 
is entirely Bnjpoot, and everrecurring in ihscriptionsrecording victories. They 
have their bards or poets in like manner, of whom Mr. Elphinstone gives an 
interesting account. In features, also, they resemble the Northern Eajugots, 
who have generally acquilinenoses,or,asMr. Elphinstone expresses it, ip i^he 
account of his journey through the desert, “Jewish features;" though this 
might tempt one to adopt the converse of my deduction, and say, that these 
Xadus of Go jni vyere, with tbe Afghans, also of YdMdi origin : from the lost 
tribes of Israel. 
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wifcli tlie pains of labour on tbe journey^ and was delivered of a son 
under tbe shade of a pahs tree, whence the child was called Palaseo. 
This infant succeeding, the raj (principality) was named after him* 
Plaseoh.* 

Proposals of marriage came from Maunsi Deora of Sirohi, The 
Rawul left Jessulmdr to the care of his eldest son Beejil. Soon after 
his departure, the foster-brother (dhabhae) of the young prince propa- 
gated the report of the Rawahs death in an encounter with a tiger, 
and prompted Beejil to assume the dignity. Salbahan, on his return^ 
finding his seat usurped, and having in vain expostulated with his 
traitorous son, proceeded to Khaddl, of which Deorawul is the capital, 
where he was slain, with thi’ee hundred of his followers, in repelling 
an irruption of the Baloches. Beejil did not long enjoy the dignity : 
having in a fit of passion struck the dhabJiae, the blow was returned, 
upon which, stung with shame and resentment, he stabbed himself 
with his dagger, 

Kailun, the elder brother of Salbahan, who was expelled by the 
Pahoos, was now (A.D. 1200) recalled, and installed at the age of 
fifty. He had six sons, Ohachick Deo, Palhan, Jeichund, Peetumsi, 
Petumohund, and IJsrao. The second and third had numerous issue, 
who are styled Jaseir and Seehana Rajpoots. 

Khizzur Khan Baloch, with five thousand men, at this time again 
crossed the Mehi’an (Indus), and invaded the land of Khadal, which 
was the second irruption since he slew Selbahan. Kailun marched 
against him at the head of seven thousand Rajpoots, and, after a 
severe engagement, slew the Baloch leader and fifteen hundred of 
his men. Kailun ruled nineteen years. 

Ohachick Deo succeeded, in S. 1275 (A.D. 1219). Soon after his 
accession, he carried on war against the Ohunna Rajpoots (now- 
extinct), of whom he slew two thousand, capturing fourteen thousand 
cows, and compelling the tribe to take refuge with the Johyas. 
Soon after', the Rawul invaded the lands of Rana Urmsi, prince of 
the Sodas, who, though taken by surprise, assembled four thousand 
horse : but was defeated, and forced to fly for shelter to the walls of 
his capital, Amerkote. The Piiar was glad to obtain the absence of 
his foe by the offer of his daughter in marriage.-|- 

* See Mr. Elphiustone’s map for the position of theJadoon bi'anoh of the 
Eusofzyes at the foot of the Sewalik hills. 

f In this single passage vre have revealed the tribe (yofe), race (ctila), capital, 
and proper name, of the prince of JDlidf. The iVodct tribe, as before stated, is an 
important branch of the Pramnra (Piiar) race, and with the Oomvas and Soomras 
gave dynasties to the valley of Sinde from the most remote period. The Sodas, 
I have already observed, were probably the Sogdi of Alexander, occupying 
Upper Sinde when the Macedonian descended that stream. The Soomra 
dynasty is mentioned by Eerishta from ancient authorities, but the Mahomedan 
historians knew nothing, and cared nothing, about Rajpoot tribes. ^ It is from, 
such documents as these, scattered throughout the annals of these principalities, 
and from the ancient Hindu epic poems, that I have concentrated the "Sketches 
’*'o£ the Rajpoot Tribes,” introductory to the first volume, which, however slight 
.they appear, cost more research than the rest of the book. I write this nota 
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The Eahtores^ recently esfcablisliecl in the land of Kln^r, had become 
troublesome neighbours ; Ohaclnck obtained the aid of the Soda 
troops to chastise them, and he proceeded to Jessole and Bhalotra, 
where they were established ; but Chadoo and his son Tboedo 
averted his wrath by giving him a daughter to wife,* 

RaNYul Chachiclc ruled thiriy-two years. Ho had only one son, 
Tej Eao, who died at the age of forty-two, from the small-pox, 
leaving two sous, Jaetsi andKurrnn. To the youngest the Rawul 
was much attached ; and having convened the chiefs around his 
death-bed, ho entreated they would accede to his last wish, that his 
youngest grandson might be his successor. 

Kurruu having succeeded, his elder brothex', Jaetsi, abandoned liis 
coimtxy, and took service W’ith the Mahomedans in Guzsserat. About 
this time, Moznffer Khan, who occupied Nagoro with five thousand 
horse, committed great outrages, Tliero was a Bhomia of the Baraha 
tribe, named Bhugaothdas, who resided fifteen coss from Nagore, and 
was master of one thousand five hundred horse. Ho had an only 
daughter, who was demanded by the Khan, and being unwilling to 
comply, and unable to resist, ho resolved to abandon the country. 
For this purpose he prepared enn-iages, in which he placed his 
family and chattels, and at night ])rocceded towards Jessulm&’ j but 
the Khan, gaining intoUigenco of his motions, intercepted the convoy. 
A battle ensued, in which four hundred of the Bai’ahas were killed, 
and his daughter and other fexnales wex'e carried off. The afflicted 
Baraha continued his route to Jessulmer, and related his distress to 
Eawul Kurruu, who immediately put himself at the head of his 
followers, attacked the Khan, whom he slew, w’ith three thousand 
of his people, and reiuducted the Bhomia in his possessions. Kurruu 
ruled twenty-eight years, and was succeeded by his son, 

Lakhur Sdn, in S. 1327 (A.D. 1271). He was so great a simple- 
ton, that when the jackals howled at night, being told that it was 
from being cold, he ordered quilted dresses to be prepared 

for them. As the howling still continued, although he was assured 


chiefly for the information of the patriarch of oriental lore on the Gonfeineut, 
the learned and ingenuous De 8acy. If this Mentor ask, IVhere are now the 
** Sodas ?” 1 reply, the ex-prince of Amerkote, ^Yith whose ancestors Heinayoon 
took refuge,— ill Avhose canital in the desert the great Akber was born,— and 
who could oil the spur of the moment oppose four thousand horse to iin'asion, 
has only one single town, that of Chore, left to him. The Babtores, who, in 
the time of Urmsi Bana and Bnwnl Chachick, were Imrdly known in JHarudes, 
have their flag waving on the battlements of the immortal castle,^’ {dmnrcufQ)t 
and the Ameers of Sindehave incorporated the greater part of Dbatwith their 
state of Hydrabad. ^ 

^ To those interested in the migration of these tribes, it must be gratifying 
to see these annnisthus synchronically corroborating each other. About two 
centuries before this, in the reign ot Doosaj, when the Bhatti capital was at 
Lodorva, an attack was made on the land of Kh^i\ then occupied by the Gohi- 
lotes, who were, as related in the Annals of Mar war, dispossessed by the 
Babtores. Hone but' an inquirer into these annals of the desert tribes can con* 
ceive the satisfaction arising from such confirmations. 
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his orders liad been fulfilled^ be commanded bouses to be built for 
tbe animals in tbea*oyal preserves (?7tnma), many of wbicb yet 
remain. Lakbuv was tbe contemporary ofKanirdeo Sonigurra^ whose 
life was saved by bis (Lakbur^s) wife's knowledge of omens. Lakbur 
was ruled by this Eani^ who was of the Soda tribe. She invited 
her brethren from Amerkote; but tbe madman, her luisband^ put 
them to death, and tlirew their bodies over tbe walls. He was 
allowed to rule four years, and was tbeu replaced by bis son, 

Poonpal. This pi'ince was of a temper so violent that tbe nobles 
dethroned him, and lecalled tbe exiled Jaefcsi from Guzzeiat. Poon- 
pal bad a residence assigned him in a remote quarter of tbe state. 
He bad a son, Lakumsi, who bad a sou called Pao Eaningdeo, who 
by a stratagem pointed out by a Kburl* Rajpoot, took Marote from 
the Job3\as, and Poogul from tbe Tbories, thieves by profession, 
whose chief, styled Rao, be made captive; and in Poogul be settled 
bis family. Rao Raning bad a son called Sadool, who alternately 
bathed in the sea of pleasure, and struggled in that of action : to 
their retx'eat tbe father and son conveyed tbe spoils seized from all 
around thorn. 

Jaetsi obtained tbe gadi in S. 1332 (A.D. 1276). He bad two 
sons, Moolraj and Ruttunsi. Deoraj, tbe son of Moolraj, espoused 
the daughter of tbe Sonigurra chief of Jbalore. Mahomed [Khooni] 
Padsba invaded the dominions of Rana Roopsi, tbe Purihar prince 
of Mundore,t who, when defeated, fled with his twelve daughters, 
and found I'efuge with tbe Rawul, who gave him Baroo as a 
residence. 

Deoraj, by bis Sonigurra wife, bad three sons, Janghan, Sirwun, 
and Hamir. This Hamir w^as a mighty warrior, who attacked 
Kompob Sen of Mebwo, and plundered bis lauds. He had issue 
three sous, Jaito, Loonkmm, and Maii’oo. At this period, Gbori 
Alla-o-din commenced tbe war agaiixsi tbe castles of India. The 
tribute of 'faPba and Mooltan, consisting of fifteen hundred horses 
and fifteen hundred mules laden with ti’easureand valuables, was at 
Bekber in progress to tbe king at Debli. The sons of Jaetsi 
determined to lay an ambush and capture tbe tribute. Disguised 
as grain-merchants, with seven thousand horse and twelve hundred 
camels, they set out on their expedition, and on the banks of the 
Punjnud found tbe convoy, escorted by foui' hundred Mogul and tbe 
like number of PaPhan horse. Tbe Bhafctis encamped near tbe 
convoy ; and in tbe niglit they rose upon and slew the escort, 
caiTying tbe treasure to Jessulmer. Tbe survivors carried the news 
to tbe king, who prepared to punish this insult. When tidings 
reached Rawnl Jaetsi that the king was encamped on the Anasagur 
nt Ajmer, be prepared Jessulmer lor defence. He laid in immense 
stores of gx^ain, and deposited alb round tbe ramparts of tbe fort 

This tribe is unknown to Central India, -r., , . • x- 

t The title, tribe, and capital of this race, shew that the Bhatnis were inti- 
mately connected with the neighbouring states. 

[Toii. II.] 
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large I’ound stones to iurl on the besiegers. All the aged^ the 
infirm, and hi^ female grand-children, were removed into ^the 
interior of the desert, while the couuti'y around the capital for 
many miles was laid waste, and the towns made desolate. The 
Rawul, with his two elder sons and five thousand warriors, remained 
inside for the defence of the castle, while Oeorn] and Hainir formed 
an army to act against the enemy from without. The Sooltanin 
person remained at Ajmer, and seat forward an immense force of 
Khorasauis and Eloreishes, cased in steel ai'moui.', who rolled on 
like the clouds in Bhadoon/^ The fifty-sis bastions were manned^ 
and three thousand seven hundred heroes distributed amongst them 
for their defence, while two thousand remained in reserve to succour 
the points attacked. Daring the first week that the besiegers 
formed their entrenchments, seven thousand Moosulmans were slain, 
and Meer Mohabet and Alii Khan remained on the field of battle, 
iPov two years the invaders were confined to their camp by Deoraj 
and Hamir, who kept the field, after cutting ofi their supplies, 
which came fi’om Mundore, while the garrison was abundantly 
furnished from Khadal, Barmair, and Dhftt. Eight years* had the 
siege lasted, when Kawul Jaetsi died, and his body was burnt 
inside the fort. 

Daring this lengthened siege, Ruttuusi had formed a friendship 
with the Nawab Maboob Khan, and they had daily friendly 
meetings under a hhaijra-treef between the advanced posts, each 
attended by a few followers. They played at chess together, and 
interchanged expressions of mutual esteem. But when duty called 
them to oppose each other in arms, the whole world was enamoured 
with their heroic courtesy, daetsi had ruled eighteen years when 
he died. 

Moolraj III, in S. 1350 (A.D.1294), ascended the ffadi surrounded 
by foes. On this occasion, the customary rejoicings on installation 
took place, at the moment when the two fz'iends, Rntfcunsi and 
Maboob Khan, had met, as usual, under the Khaijra tree. The cause 
of rejoicing being explained to the Nawab, he observed that the 
Sooltan had heard of, and was offended with, these meetings, to 
which he attributed the pvoti’acted defence of the castle, and 
acquainted Ruttuusi that next day a general assault was com- 
manded, which he should lead in person. The attack took places 
it Was fierce, but the defence was obstinate, and the assailants were 
beaten back with the loss of nine thousand men. But the foe 
obtained z'einfoz'cemeufcs, and towards t^e conclusion of the ycai*, the 
garrison was reduced to the greatest privations, and the blockade 
being perfect, Moolraj assembled his kinsmen and thus addressed 
them : For so many years we liave defended our dwellings ; but 

our supplies are expended, and there is no passage for more 

^ This can mean ^ xuore than that desultory attacks* were carried on' 

• Bhat*-- It is certain that Alla nerer carried his arms ia , 

person again- ,o«ulmdr. 
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^^Whati is to be done The chiefs^ Sehir and Bikumsi, replied, 
a salca must take place ; we must sacrifice ourselves but that 
same day the royal army, unaware of the distress of the beseiired, 
retreated. 

The friend of Riittunsi had a younger brother, who, on the retreat 
of the royal forces, was carried inside the fort, when, seeing the real 
state of things, he escaped and conveyed intelligence of it, upon 
which the siege was renewed. Moolraj reproached his brother as 
the cause of this evil, aud asked what was fit to be done ? to which 
Ruttunsi replied, there is but one path open; to immolate the 
females, to destroy by fire aud water whatever is destructible, and 
to bury what is not ; then open wide the gates, and SNvord in hand 
^^rush upon the foe, and thus attain siuerga/^ The chiefs were 
assembled ; all were unanimous to make Jesa-nuggur resplendent 
by their deeds, and preserve the honour of the Jadoo race. Moolraj 
thus replied: ^^you of a warlike race, aud strong are your arms 
in the cause of your prince ; what heroes excel you, who thus tread 
in the Ohetrie^s path ? In battle, not even the elephant could stand 
before you. For the maintenance of my honour the sword is in 
'^your hands ; let ifessulmer be illumined by its blows upon thefoe."^^ 
Having thus inspired the chiefs and men, Moolraj aud Ruttun 
repaired to the palace of their queens. They told them to tafie the 
sohagl'-^' aud px'epare to meet in heaven, while they gave up their 
lives in defence of their honour aud their faith. Smiling, the Soda.' 
Rani, replied, ^Hhis night we shall prepare, and by the morning^s 
light we' shall be inhabitants of stverga^^ (heaven); and thus it 
was with the chiefs and all their wives. The night was passed 
together for the last time in preparation for the awful morn. It 
came; ablutions aud prayers were finished, and at the Bajdivdra'f 
were convened bdld, prude^ and hridd^X They bade a last farewell 
to all their kiu ; the jolnir commenced, and twenty-four thousand 
females, fi’om infancy to old age, surrendered their lives, some by 
the sword, others in the volcano of fire. Blood flowed in torrents, 
while the smoke of the pju’e ascended to the heavens : not one feared 
to die, every valuable was consumed with them, not the worth of a 
straw was preserved for the foe. This work done, the brothers 
looked upon the spectacle with horror. Life was now a burthen, 
and they prepared -to quit it. They purified themselves with water, 
paid adoration to the divinity, made gifts to the poor, placed a branch 
of the toolsi^ in their casques, the saligram^ round their neck ; and 
having cased themselves in armour and put on the saffron robe, they 


SoJidffiin, one who becomes sail previous to her lord^s death : Dolidgiin, who 
follows him after death. 

t Literally, ‘ the royal gate;* an allusion to the female apartments, or 
RajAoca. 

f Bdld^ is under sixteen ; pncde^ middle-aged ; hridiCt when forty. 

§ The funereal qualities ot the foolsi plant, and the emblematic sctligvctiiif or 
stone found in the G undue river, have been often described, 

[Yol. II.] 
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bound tbe (crown) around their heads^ and embraced each 

other for the last time. Thus they awaited the hour of battle. Three 
thousand eight hundred wan'iors, with faces red with wrath, pre- 
pared to die with their chiefs. 

Ruttunsi had two sons, named Garsi and Kauur, the eldest only 
twelv^e years of age. He wished to sav^e them from the impending 
havoc, and applied to the courteous foeman. The Mooslem chief 
swore he would pi’otect them, and sent two confidential servants to 
receive the trust ; to whom, bidding them a last farewell, their father 
consigned them. When they reached the royal camp they were kindly 
welcomed by the Nawab, who, putting his hand upon their heads, 
soothed them, and appointed two Brahmins to guard, feed, and 
instruct them. 

On the morrow, the army of the Sooltan advanced to the assault. 
The gates were thrown wide, and the fight began, Ruttun was lost 
in the sea of battle ; bub one hundred and twenty Meers fell before 
his sword ere he lay in the field. Moolraj plied his lance on the 
bodies of the barbarians : the field swam in blood. The unclean 
spirits were gorged with slaughter ; but at length the Jidoon chief 
fell, with seven hundred of the choice of his kin. With his death 
the battle closed ; the victors ascended the castle, and Maboob Khan 
caused the bodies of the brothers to be carried from the field and 
burned. The saha took place in S. 1351, or A.D. 1295. Deoraj, 
who commanded the force in the field, was carried off by a fever. 
The royal garrison kept possession of the castle during two years/ 
and at length blocked up the gateways, and dismantled and aban- 
doned the place, which remained long deserted, for the Bhattis had 
neither means to repair the kangras (battlements), nor men to, 
defend them. 


^ On fcvro occasions the Kajpoot chieftain wears the mo?*, or ' coronet ; ' on his 
marriage, and when j^oing to die in battle ; symbolic of his nuptial.s with the 
Apsara, or * fair of heaven.^ 
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The liahtorcB of Mehwo settle amidst the ruins of Jossnlmer,^ Driven out h if 
(he Bhxtii chieftain Voodoo, ^oho h elected Iiaivut--Re carries off the stud of 
Feeroz Shah.—Second storm and biika of Jessulmor.—Doodoo slain.^Jifogul 
invasion of hidia,--The Bhattl jiriuccs obtain their liberty. --Raxvul Gursi 
re-establishes Jessnhncr.‘—KeJnu\ son of Dcoraj.—Disclasura of Ms destiny hj 
a fyrodigy.^Is adopted by the wife of Naivul Gursi, who is assassinated by the 
iriho of %T€Sxa\ — Kchuv proclaimed. — Beemlade becomes sati . — The successioju 
eniailed on the sons of Uamir. — ^Latrimonial overture to Jaita from Mhoau 
— Engagement hr ok CM off. — The broth ers slain. — Penitential act of Rao Raning, 
Offspting of Kchur, — Soma the cider departs with his bussio and settles at 
Girnup. — Sons of Rao Raning hecO)fie Mooslems to avenge their faihePs death. 
— forfeiltive of ilicir inheritance. — They mix with the Ahhoria 
Bhnitis. — Kitilnn, the third son of Kehur, settles in th** forfeited lands. — Drives 
the Daliyas from Khdddl. — Kailnn erects the fortress ofKcrroh on the Behali 
or Qurn. — hy ih*^tlohyas and Lanyas under Ameer Khan Kordi^ 
who is defeated. — Subdues the Chahils and ^lohils. — Extends his authority to 
the Punjnud. — Rao Kaillun marries into the Samma family. — Accoimt of (he 
tSainmn race. — Tie fci-t't? o)i the Samma — Makes the river Indus 

his boundary — Kailnn dies. — tSnccecded by Ohachil:. — Makes ^laroteliis head- 
qunHers. — League headed by the chief of 2[ooUan against Chacliiky who 
inx'ades that itx'riiorij,<tnd returns with a rich booty to Marote. — A second 
victory. — Leave^i a garrison in the PiinjOb. — Defeats Maipal, chief of the 
Dooudis. — Ashti, nr Aswini-Kofe. — Its supposed jmstiion. — Anecdote. — Feud 
with Satibner. — Its conscyncnccs. — Alliance with ITyhiit Khan. — Rao Ohathih 
invades PccTeehnnga. — The Khoknrs or Ghikers described. — The Langas drive 
his garnson from Dhooniapoor. — Rao Ohachih falls sick. — Ohallenges the 
prhlcc of MooUnn. — Reaches Dhooniapoor. — Rites preparatory to the combat . — 
Worship of the sword. — Chachik is slain with all his hands.— Koomhho, hitherto 
insane, avmigcshis father s feud. — BirsH t'e^estahltshes Dhooniapoor. — Repairs 
to Kcrorc. — Assailed by the Langas Baloches. — Dejeats them. — Ghroniclo 

of Jessnhner resumed. — Rawtd Bersi meets Rao Birsil on his return from his 
expedition in the Pnnjdb. — Conquest of MooUaii hy Baber. — Probable conver-- 
sion of the Bhatlis of (he Pnnjdb. — Ratvul Bersi, Jait, NoonJcimi, Bhcem, 
Munohnr-das, and Subbul Bing, six yeneraiions. 

Some years subseqnonfc to fcliis disastrous event in tbeBhatti annals^ 
Jugmal, son of Maloji Ralitore, oliief of Mehwo, attempted a settle- 
ment amidst the ruins of Jessulmer, and brought thither a large 
force, with seven hundred carts of visions. On hearing this, the 
Bhalti chiefs, Doodoo and Tilulcsi, the sons of Jesir, assembled their 
kinsmen, surprised the Rah tores, drove them from the castle, and 
captui’ed the supplies. Doodoo, for this exploit, was elected Rawul, 
and commenced the repairs of Jessuliner. Ho had five sons. Tiluksi, 
his brother, was renowned for his exploits. He despoiled the Baloch, 
the Manguleo, the Mehwo, and the Deoras and Sonigurras of Aboo 
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and Jbalore felt his power. He even extended his raids to Ajmdr, 
and carried off the stud of Feeroz Shah from the Anasagur (lake), 
where they were accustomed to be watered. This indignity provoked 
another attack upon Jessnlmer, attended with'the same disastrous 
results. Again the salca was performed^ in winch sixteen thousand 
females* were destroyed; and Doodoo^ with Tiluksi aud seventeen 
hundred of the clan^ fell in battle, after he had occupied the gadi 
ten years. 

On the death of Rawul Doodoo, in S. 1362 (A.D. 1306), the young 
princes, Gursi and Kanur, by the death of their patron Maboob, were 
left to the protection of his sons, Zoolficar aud Gazi Khan. ^ Kanur 
ivent privately to Jessnlmer, and Gursi obtained leave to proceed 
westward to the Mehwo tract, where he married Bimladevi, a widow, 
sister to the Rahtore, who had been betrothedf to the Deora. While 
engaged in these nuptials, he was visited by his relation Soningdeo, 
a man of gigantic strength, who agreed to accomj)any him on his 
return to Delhi. The king made trial of his Ibrce, by giving him to 
string an iron bow sent by the king of Khorasan, which the nervous 
Bhatti not only bent but broke. The invasion of Delhi by Timoor 
Shabf having occurred at this lime, the services of Gursi were so 
conspicuous that he obtained a grant of his hereditary dominions, 
with permission to re-establish Jessiilmdr. With his own kindred, 
and the aid of the vassals of his friend Jngmal of Mehwo, he soon 
restored ordei*, and had an efficient force at command. Hamir and 
his clansmen gave their allegiance to Gui’si, but the sons of Jesir 
were headstrong, 

Deoraj, who married the daughter of Roopra, Rana of Mundore, 
had a son named Kehur, who, when Jessnlmer was about to be 
invested by the troops of the Sooltau, was conveyed to Mundore 
withffiis mother. When only twelve years of age, he used to accom- 
pany the cowherds of the old Rao^s kine, aud his fovourite amuse- 
ment was penning up the calves with twigs of the dk, to imitate the 
picketting of horses. One day, tired of this occupatiou, young Kehur 
fell asleep upon the hole of a serpent, and the reptile issuing there- 
from, arose and spread its hood over him as he slept. A Ghantn 
(bard, or genealogist), passing that way, reported the fact and its 

* The Rajpoots, by their exterminating sahas, facilitated the views of the 
Mahomedans. In every state we read of these horrors.. 

f The mere act of being betrothed disqualifies from a second marriage; the 
afiianced becomes a rand (widow), though a Icomari (maid). 

J Even these anachronisms are proofs of the fidelity of these Annals. 
Ignorant nntive scribes, aware but of one great Mogul invasion, consider the 
invader to be Timoor ; but there were numerous Mogul invasions during the 
reign of Alla-o-din. In all probability, that for wbich the services of the 
IBbatfei prince obtained him the restoration of his dominions was that of Bibah 
Kh^, general of the king of Transoxiana, who invaded India in A.H. 705 
(A.D. 1305), and was so signally defeated, that only three thousand out of 
nfty-seven thousand horse escaped the sword, and these were made prisoners 
and trod to death by ‘elephants, when pillars of skulls were erected to 
commemorate the victory.—See Bnggs’ Ferishta/Vol. I, p. 8G4. 
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import immediately to the Rana^ v^ho, pi’oceeding to the spot, found 
it was his own grandson whom fate had thus pointed out for 
sovereignty. Guvsi, having no offspring by Bimladevi, proposed to 
her to adopt a son. All the Bhatti youth were assembled, but none 
equalled Kehur, who was chosen. But the sons of Jesir wei'e dis- 
pleased, ^ and conspired to obtain the gadi- At this time, Rawul 
Gursi was in the daily habit of visiting a tank, which he 
was excavating, and they seized an occasion to assassinate him ; 
whereupon, in order to defeat their design, Bimladen immediately 
had Kehur proclaimed. The widowed queen oE Gursi, with the 
view of securing the completion of an object which her lord had 
much at heart, namely, finishing the lake Qiirsisirr, as well as 
to ensure px’otection to her adopted son Kehur, determined to protract 
the period of self-immolation; but when six mouths hadblapsed^^ 
and both these objects were attained, she finished her days on the 
pyre. Bimladevi named the children of Hamiv as the adopted sons 
and successors of Kehur. These sons were Jaita and Loonkurn. 

The coco-nnt was sent by Koombho, Rana of Olieetove, to Jaita. 
The Bhatti prince marched for iMewar, and when within twelve coss 
of the Aravulli hills, was joined by the famous Sankla Meeraj, chief 
of Salbanuy. Next morning,' when about to resume the march, a 
partridge began to call from the right : a bad omen, which was 
interpreted by the brother-in-law of the Sankla, deeply versed in the 
science of the Soohiini and the language of birds.* Jaita drew the 
I’ein of his hoi'se, and to avert the evil, halted that day. Meanwhile, 
the partridge was caught and found to be blind of an eye, and its 
ovary quite filled. The next morning, as soon as they had taken 
horse, a tigress began to roar, and the Soolcxini chieftain was again 
called upon to expound the omen. He replied that the seci*ets of 
great houses should not bo divulged, but he desired them to desjDatch 
a youth, disguised as a female Nae (barber class), to Komulmer, who 
there would learn the cause. The youth gained admission to ^the 
ruby of Mewar,^ [LdlA Mexvari), who was anointing for the nuptials. 
He saw things were not I'ighb, and returning made his I’eporfc; upon 
hearing which, the Bhatti prince married Marrud, the daughter of 
the Sankla chief. The Rana was indignant at this insult, but a 
sense of shame prevented his resenting it; and instead of proclaim- 
ing the slight, he offered his daughter's hand to the famous Kheechee 
prince, Achildas of Gagro wn, and it was accepted.*)* Jaita met his 
death, together with his brother Loonkurn, and his brother-in-law, 
in an attempt to surprise Poognl: he fell with a hundred -and 

^ It IS scarcely necessary to repeat that this is a free translation of cho 
chronicle. 

tl^he Kheechee prince, we may suppose, had no follower skilled in omens 
thc}^ lived very happily, as fipoeais by the Kheechee chronicle, and she bore 
him a son, who was driven from G'agrown. The scandal propagated against the 
* ruby of ]\Iewar^ was no doubt a viise or the Sankla chief, as the conclusion 
shews. However small the intrinsic worth oE these anecdotes, they aiioru. 
links of synchronisms, which constitute the value of the annals of all these 
states. 
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twenty followers. When the old Eao/KaningdeO; discovered against 
whom he had thus successfully defended himself} he clad himself in 
hlack garments, and in atonement performed pilgrimage to all the 
shrines in India,* On his return, he was forgiven and condoled 
with by Kehur. 

Kehur liad eight sons ; Ist^ Somaji, who had a numerous olfspring, 
called the Soma-Bhattis; 2d, Lukinun ; 3d, Kailun, who forcibly 
sei^ied Beekumpoor, the appanage of his elder brother vSoma, who 
departed ^Y^th all his hiissie^^\ and settled at Giraup; 4th, Kilkurn j 
6th, vSatul, who gave his name to an ancient town, and called it 
Satulmer. The names of the rest were Beejo, Tunno, and Tejsi, 

When the sons of Raningdeo became converts to Islam, in order 
to avenge their father s feud with the Rahtore prince of Nagove, they 
forfeited their inheritance of Poogul and Mai'ote, and thenceforward 
mixed with the Abhoria Bhattis, and their descendants are termed 
Momun Moosulman Bluitfci, On this event, Kailun, the third son of 
the Rawul, took possession of the forfeited lands, and besides Bee- 
kumpoor, regained Deorawul, which had been conquered by their 
ancient foes, the Dahya Rajpoots. 

Kailun built a fort on the Beyah, called, after his fathei', Kerroh, 
or Kerore, which again brouglifc the Bhattis into collision with the 
Johyas and Langas, whose chief, Ameer Khaia Korai, attacked him, 
but was defeated. Kailun became the terror of the Chahils,j; the 
Mohils,! and Johyas, J who lived in this quarter, and his authority 
extended as far as the Punjuud. Kailau married into the vSamma 
family of Jam,§ and ax'bitrated their disputes on succession, which 


Sadoo was tlie son and heir of Raningdeo, and it was from this portioii of 
ihe Bbatti annals I extracted that singular story, i elated at page 539, Vol. I, to 
illustrate r*he influence which the females of Rajpootana hare ozi national 
manners. The date ol this tragical event was S. UJ 62 , according to the Bbattt 
annals ; and Rana Moknl, the cotemporarj of Rawul Jaifyand Rao Raningdeo. 
w’as on the throne of Mdwar from S. 1454 to S. 1475. The annals of this state 
(p. 238) notice the marnnge of the‘R«t?/ toBheruj. son of Achildas, but say 
nothing on the other point. A vague recollection of some matrimonial insult 
being offered evidently yet prevails, for when a marriage was contracted in 
A.D. 1B21, througli tlie author’s interventiou, between the Ratia of Oodipoor’s 
daughter aud the present Rawul Guj Sing of Jessulmdr, it was given out that 
there was no memonal of any mariiage-alliance between the two houses. 
After all, n may be a vainglorious invention of the Bhntti annalist. 

fThe term hiissie has been explained in Tol. I.p. 158. The hn^sie is a slave iu 
the mildest sense; one who in distress sells his liberty. His master cuts the 
choti, or lock of hair, from the centre of the head, as a mnik of bondage. They 
are transferable, like cattle. This custom prevails more in the desei-t states 
^mu iivcentrai Bnjwnrra; there every great man has his bussie. Shiam Sing 
Champawut of Pokurn had two hundred when he fled to Jeipoor, and they all 
fell with him fighting against theMahrattas All castes, Brahmins and Raj- 
poots, become hussies : they can redeem their liberty by purchase, 

J These three tribes are either extinct, or were lost on becoming proselvtes to 
Iblaniism. 

§ The Samraa or Summa tribe, which is well known in Mahomedan history, 
^ having given a dynasty to Sinde in modern times, is a great branch of the 
Xauus, and descended from Scemba, son of Crishna ; and while the other branch 
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tad caused miicK bloodshed. Shujahit whom he supportod>' 
accompanied him to Marote^ on whose deaths two years after^ Kailun 
possessed himself, of all the Samma territory, when the Sinde river 
became the boundary of his dominion. Kailun died at the age of 
seventy -two, and was succeeded by* 

Ohachiclc-deo, who made Marote his head-quarters, to cover his 
territories from the attacks of Mooltan, which took umbrage at the 
return of the Bhattis across the Garah. The chief of Mooltan united 
in a league all the ancient foes of the Bhattis, the Langas, tlie 
Johyas, the Kheechees, and all the tribes of that region. Chachick 
formed an army of seventeen thousand horse and fourteen thousand 
foot, and crossed the Beyah to meet his foes. The encounter was 
desperate; but the Bhattis were victorious, and returned with, rich 
spoil to Marote. In the year following another battle took place, 
in wdiich seven hundred and forty Bhattis were slain, and three 
thousand of the men of Mooltan. By this success, the conquests of 
Chachick were extended, and he left a garrison {thanna) under his 
son in Asini-kote, beyond the Behah, and returned to PooguL He 
then attacked MaipM, chief of the Doondis, whom he defeated. 
After this victory he repaired to Jessulm^r, to visit his brother 
Lukmun, reserving the produce of the lands dependent on Asini- 
kotef for liis expenses at court. On his return home by Baroo, he 
was accosted by a Jinj Rajpoot, | pasturing an immense flock of 

colonized Zabulist*han, maintaining the original name of Tadus, the sons of 
Samba made his name the patronymic in Seistan and the lower valley of the 
Indus, Samma-ka-kote, or Samma-nagari, was the capital, which yet exists, 
and doubtless originated the Minagara of the Greeks. Sambus, the opponent 
of Alexander, it is fair to infer, was the chief of the Samrna tribe. Samba, 
meaning * of, or belonging to Sham or Sama’ (an epithet of Crishua, from his 
dark complexion), was son of Jamhuvati, one of the eight wives of this deified 
Yadu. The Jharejas of Catch and Jams of Sinde and Saurashtra are of the 
same stock. The Sind*Samma d 3 niasty, on the loss of their faith and coming 
into contact with Islam, to which they became proselj^tes, were eager to adopt a 
pedigree which miglit give them importance in the eyes of tlieir conquerors; 
fiiamwas transformed into Jawi, and the Persian king, Jamshid, was adopted as 
the patriarch of the Sammasjin lieu of the legitimate Sarnba. Fenshia gives 
an account of this dynasty, but was ignorant of their origin. He says, “The 
“Zemindars of Sinde were originally of two tribes or families, Somuna and 
“Soomura; and the chief of the former was distinguished the appellation of 
« Jani.“-~-Briggs’ Perishtn, Yol. lY, p. 422. The historian admits they were 
Hindus until A.H. 782(A.D. 1380,S. 1436); apoint of little doubt, as we see the 
Bbatti prince intermarrying w^th this family about twenty 3 'ears subsequent 
even to the date assigned b 3 ^ Perishta for their proseb’tism. 

I may here again state, once for all, that I append these notes m order not to 
V interfere with the text, which is abridged from the original chronicle. 

* It is said that Rinmul succeeded; but this was only to the northern portion, 
his appanage : he lived but two months, ^ 

f Position unknown, unless it be the Tchin-hoi of DAnville, at the confluence 
of the river of Cabul with the Indus. There is no doubt that this castle or the 
Bhatti prince was in the Punjab ; and coupled with his alliance with the ohief 
of Sehab or Sw&b, that it is the Tchin-kot, or Ashnagur of that celebrated 
geographer, whence the Acesines of the Greeks. 

I I may here rep eat, that the Jinj and ,Tohya were no doubt branches of the same 
m*e; the Jenjrlb 6 h of Baber, who locates them about the mountains ot Joude. 

[VOL. II.] 30 
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goats^ who presented the best of liis flock, and demanded protection 
against the raids of Birjung Raktore. This chief had wrested the 
celebrated fortress of Satulmer,* the abode of wealthy merchants, 
from a Bhatti chief, and extended his forays far into the desert, 
and the Jiuj was one of those who had suffered by his success, 
Not long after Rao Chachick had passed by the pastures of the Jinj, 
he received a visit from him, to complain of another inroad, which 
had carried off the identical goat, his offering, Ohachick assembled 
his kinsmen, and formed an alliance with Shoomar Khan, chief of 
the Seta tribe, f who came with three thousand horse. It was the 
custom of the Rahtox’es of Satulmer to encamp their horse at a tanh 
some distance from the city, to watch, while the chief citizens used 
daily to go abroad. Chachick surprised and made pi'isoners of the 
whole. The bankers and men of wealth offered large sums for their 
ransom ; but he would nob )-elease them from bondage, except on 
condition of their settling in the territory of Jessulmer. " Three 
hundred and sixty-five heads of families embraced this alternative, 
and hence Jessulmer dates the influx of her wealth. They were 
distributed over the principal cities, Deorawul, Poogul, Marofe, &c4 
The three sons of the Rahtore were also made prisoners ; the two 
youngest were released, but Mairah, the eldest, was detained as a 
hostage for his father's good conduct. Chachick dismissed his ally, 
the Seta chief, whose granddaughter, Sonalddvi, he married. The 
father of the bride, Hybat Khan,§ gave with her in da^'a (dower) 
fifty horses, thirty-five slaves, four palkis, and two hundred female 
camels, and with her Chachick returned to Marote. 

Two years after this, Chachick made war on Thir-raj Khoknr, the 
chief of Peeleebunga,jj on account of a horse stolen from a Bhatti. 
The Khokurs were defeated and plundered; but his old enemies 
the Langas, taking advantage of this occasion,' made head against 
Chachick, and drove his garrison from the new -possession of 


’^Nott belonging to Manvar, and on its norbh-wesfcern frontier; but I believe 
in ruins. 

t Most likely tbe Swatees, or people of Swat, described by Mr, Eiphiustono 
(Vol. I, p. 506), as of Indian origin, and ns possessing a kingdom from the 
Hydaspes to Jellalabad, the iVtws^ene of Ptolemy. 

J It must not be forgotten, that Satulmer was one of the Bhaf/ti castles 
wrested from^ them by the Rabtores, who have greatly curtailed their froutiers. 

§ Prom this and many other instances we come to the conclusion that the 
Tatar or Indo-Scythic title of Khan is by no means indicative of the Mahome- 
dan faith^^ Here we see the daughter of the prince of Swat, or Suvat, with a 
genuine Hindi name. 

11 The position of Peclechnuf^a is unknown ; in all probability it baa tinder* 
gone a metamorphosis with the spread of ‘the faith’ over these regions. As 
before mentioned, I believe this race called KhoJeur to bo the Gliikcr, so well 
known to Baber, and described as his inveterate foes in all his irruptions into 
India. Their manners, especially that distinctive mark, polyandrism, 
mentioned by Perislita, mark tbe Ghikers as Indo-Scythic. The names ofthoir 
chiefs are dccidedl}* Hindu. They were located with the Joudis in the upper 
part of the Punjab, and, according to Elphinstone, they retain their oldposi-" 
tion, contiguous to tbe Ensofzye Jadoons,* 
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Dhooniapoor.* * * § Disease at iengtli seized on Bawul Chachick, after a 
long course of victorious warfare, in wliich he subdued various tracts 
of country, even to the heart of the Punjab. In this state he deter- 
mined to die as he had lived, with arms in his hands ; but having 
no foe near with whom to cope, he sent an embassy to the Langa 
prince of Mooltan, to beg, as a last favour, the joad-ddii, or ‘ gift of 
battle,’ that his soul might escape by the steel of his foeman, and 
notfall a sacrifice to slow disease. f The prince, suspecting treachery, 
hesitated; but the Bhatti messenger pledged his word that his master 
only wished an honourable death, and that he would only bi-ing five 
hundred men to the combat. The challenge being accepted, the 
B.awul called his clansmen ai’ound him, and on recounting what he 
had done, seven hundred select Eajpoots, who had shaved in all his 
victories, volunteered to take the last field, and make sunhhif 
(oblation) of their lives with their leader. Previous to setting forth, 
he arranged his affairs. His son Guj Sing, by the Seta Eanl, he sent 
with her to her father’s house. He had five other sons, viz., Koombho, 
Birsil, Bheemdeo (by Lala Eani, of the Soda tribe), Eutto and Eind- 
heer, whose mother was Soorajdevi, of Chohan race. Birsil, his eldest 
son, he made heir to all his dominions, except the land of IChadal 
(whose chief town is Deorawul), which he bestowed upon Eindheer, 
and to both he gave the tilca, making them separate states. Birsil 
marched to Kerore,j: his capital, at the head of seventeen thousand 
men. 

Meanwhile, Eawul Chachick marched to Dhooniapoor, *' to part 
with life.’ There he heard that the prince of Mooltan was within 
two COBS. His soul was rejoiced ; he pei'formed his ablutions, 
worshipped the sword§ and the gods, bestowed charity, and withdrew 
his thoughts from this world. 

The battle lasted four glmrris (two houi’s), and the Jadoon pi’ince 
fell with all his kin after performing prodigies of valour. Two 
thousand Khans fell beneath their swords : rivers of blood flowed in 
the field ; but the Bhatti gained the abode of Indra, who shared his 
throne with the hero. The king crossed the Behah, and returned to 
Mooltan. 

While Eindheer was performing at Deorawul the rites of the 
twelve days of matum, or 'mourning,’ his elder brother, Koombho, 


* Dhooniapoor is not located. 

^ In this chivalrous challenge^ or demand of the we recogmze 

another strong trait of Scythic raaiiners, as depicted by Herodotus. The 
ancient Gete of Transoxiana could not bear the idea of dying of^sease; a 
feeling wbicb bis offspiiiig carried with them to the shores of the Baltic, to 
Yeut-land, or Jutland ! , x 

t This fortress, erected by Eao Kailun, is stated to be twenty-two coss, about 
forty miles, from Bahwulpoor : but though the direction is not stated, there is 
little doubt of its being to the northward, most probably in that rto-aoe/i called 
Sind-Sagitr. ^ ^ • 

§ Couple this martial rite with the demand of and there is -an 

additional reason for calling these Xadus, Indo-Scytbio. See v ol. i, p. 4yy, or 
an account of the worship of the sword, or 
[Yon* n.] 
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afflicted witli insanity, ruslied into tlie assembly, and swore to 
avenge bis father’s death. That day he departed, accompanied by a 
single slave, and reached the prince’s camp. It was surrounded by a 
ditch eleven yards wide, over which the Bhatti le.aped his horse in 
the dead of night, reached the harem, and cut off the head of K.aloo 
Shah, with which he rejoined his brethren at Deoi'awul. Bii’sil 
re-established Dhooniapoor, and then went to Kerore, His old foes, 
the Langas, under Hybat Khan, again attacked him, but they were 
defeated with great slaughter. At the same time, Husein Khan 
Baloch invaded Beekumpoor.* 

Rawul B^rsi, who at this time occupied the gadi of Jessulmer, 
went forth to meet Rap Birsil on his return from his expedition in 
the Punj&.b. In S. 1530 (A.T>. 1474), he made the gates and palace 
of Beekumpoor. 

We may, in this place, desert the literal narrative of the chronicle ; 
what follows is a record of similar border-feuds and petty wars, 
between ‘ the sons of Kailun’f and the chiefs of the Punj&b, alter- 
nately invaders and invaded, which is pregnant with mighty words 
and gallant deeds, but yielding no new facts of historical value. At 
length, the numerous offspring of Kailun separated, and divided 
amongst them the lands on both sides of the Garah ; and as Sultan 
Baber soon after this period made a final conquest of Mooltan from 
the Langas, and placed therein his own governor, in all probability 
the Bhatti possessors of Kerore-kot and Dhooniapoor, as well as 
Poogul and Marote (now Mahomedans), exchanged their faith 
(sanctioned even by Menu) for the preservation of their estates.^ 
The bard is so much occupied with this Poogul branch that the 
chronicle appears almost devoted solely to them. 

He passes from the main stem, Rawul Bdrsi, to Rawuls Jait, 
Noonkurn, Bheem, Munohnr-das, to Subbul Sing, five generations, 
with little further notice than the mere enumeration of their issue. 
With this last prince, Subbul Sing, an important change occurred in 
the political condition of the Bhattis. 


* The foregoing (from page 233), including the actions of Kailun, Ohachick, 
and Birsil, must be considered as an episode, detailing the e.^p]oits of the Raos 
of Poogul, established by Kailun, third son of Eawul Kehur of Jessulmer. It 
was too essential to the annals to be placed in a note. 

Rao Kailun had established bis authority over nine castles, heads of 
districts, viz,f Asini, or Aswini-kote, Beekumpoor, Marote, Poogul, Peorawnl, 
Kerore (twenty-two coss, or about forty miles, from Bahwulpore), Goomun, 
Bahnn, Kadno, and Matailoh, on the Indus. 

J There never was anything so degrading to royalty as the selfish protection 
guaranteed to it by this Lycurgusof the Hindus, who says. “Against misfortune, 
“let him preserve his wealth ; at the expense of his wealth, let him preserve bis 
“ wife ; but let him at all events preserve himself, even at the hazard of his 
“ wife and riches .” — Menu on Government, or on the Military Class. The entire 
history of the Rajpoots shews they do not pay much attention to such unmanly 
maxims. 
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CHAPTER V, 

Jessiihmr becomes afiefo/ihe empire.— -Changes in the snccession Snhhiil Sing 
seizes with the Blicdii contingent.— Kis seroices obtain him the gadi of Jess\iU 
mer.—Bo^lndaries of Jessnhner at the period of Baber's invasion —Siihhxil 
succeeded by his son, Umra Sing, xvlio leads the tika-dour mto the Baloch 
territonj. — Gvomied on the field of victory.— Demands a relief from Ms sub- 
jects to portion his daughter. — Puts a chief to death who refuses.— Revolt of 
the Ghunna Rajpoots. — The Bhatii chiefs retaliate the inroads of the Rahtores 

* of Bilcanh*. — Origin of fr oniier feuds. —Bhattis gain a victory.— The princes 
of Jcssulmer and Bikaner are involved in the feuds of their vassals. — Itaja 
Anbp Sing calls on all his chiefs to revenge the disgrace. — Invasion of Jessul- 
— The invaders defeated, — The Kaxvul recovers Poogul. — Makes Bar mair 
tributary. — Umra dies. Succeeded by Jesxvimt.—Tlie chronicle closes.— De- 
cline of Jessidmer. — Poogul. — Baxmair. — Filodi ivrested from her by the 
Rahtores. — Importance of these transactions to the British Government . — 
Kkdddl to the Gdrah seized by the Ddod2^ot7*as. — Akha Sing sxicceeds. — His 
uncle, Tej Sing, tisurps the goverximent. — The usurper assassmated during 
the ceremony of La ^. — Aklii Sing recovers the gadi , — Reigns forty yeax's . — 
Balnoul Khan seizes on KhdddL — Raivnl Mooh*aj. — Suroop Sing Mehia made 
minister. — His hatred of the Bhatii nobles. — Conspiracy against him by the 
heir apparent, Rae Sing. — Deposal and confinement of the Raioid. — The 
pxnxice proclaimed. — Refuses to occupy the gadi . — Moolraj emancipated by a 
Rajpootni. — Resumption of the gadi — The prince Rae Sing receives the black 
kbelat of banishment.— Retires to Jodpoor.' — Outlaivry of the Bhatii nobles . — 
Their Zands seguesirated, and castles destroyed. — After twelve years, restored 
to their lands. — Rae Sing decapitates a merchant. — Returns to Jessulmh *. — 
Sent to the fortress of Detvoli. — Salim Sing becomes niinistex\ — His character. 
— Falls hiio the hands of his enemies, but is saved by the magnanhmixj of 
Zoox'aivur Sing. — Plans his destruction, through his oivn brotlm^s ivfe . — 
Zoox*awiir is poisoned. — The Mehta then assassinates her and her husbaxid. 
Fires the castle of Deto oh. — Rae Sing buxnt to death. — Murder of his sons , — 
The ministex* proclaims Guj Sing. — Younger sons of Moolraj fi/y to Bikaner. 
— The longest reigns in the Rajpoot annals are during ministerial usurpation. * 
— Retrospective view of the Bhatii history. — Refleciioxis. 

We have now reached that period in the Bhatti annals^ when Shah 
Jehan was emperor of India, Elsewhere, we have minutely related 
the measure which the great Akber adopted to attach his Rajpoot 
vassalage to the empire ; a policy pui'sued by his successors. Subbul 
Sing, the first of the px'inces of Jessulmer who held his dominmns 
iis a fief of the empire, was not the legitimate heir to the gadv ot 
Jessul/* Munohur-das had obtained the gadi by the assassination or 


^ Noonkurn had three sons, Hur-raj, Maldeo, and Kaliandas 5 

■Hu.r^r"’' 1^*5 /^-r. Tcrrtriniriivn 1. i\i_fLio.eo uacL 


^ur-raj had Bheem (v^ho succeeded his grandfather ryoonkurn}. 
Saetsi, who had Dialdds, father of Subbul Sing, to whom i 


was gireu m 
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his nephew^, Rawul Nat^hoo, the son and heir of Bheem, who was 
returning from his nuptials at Bikaner and had passed the day at 
Bilodi^ then a town of Jessulmer, when poison was administered to 
him by the hands of a female. But it was destined that the line 
of the assassin should not rule, and the dignity fell to Suhhul Sing, 
the third in descent from Maldeo, second son of Rawul ISToonkurn. 

The good qualities of young Subbul, and the bad ones of Ram- 
chund, son of the usurper, afforded another ground for the prefer- 
ence of the former. Moreover, Subbul was nephew to the prince of 
Amb^r, under whom he held a distinguished post in the government 
of Peshore, where he saved the x’oyal treasure from being captured 
by the Afghan mountaineers. For this service, and being a favourite 
of the chiefs who seiwed with their contingents, the king gave Jes- 
wnnt Sing of Jodpoor command to place him on the gadi. The 
celebrated Nahur Khan Kooinj)awut* was entrusted with this duty, 
for the performance of which he received the city and domain of 
Pokurn, ever since sevei’ed from Jessulmer. 

This was the first considerable abstraction from the territories 
which bad been progressively increased by Rawul Jessul and his 
successors, but which have since been wofully curtailed. A short 
time before Baber^s invasion, the dependencies of Jessulmer extended 
on the north to the Garah river, f west to the Mehran or Indus ; and 
on the east and south, they were bounded by the Rahtores of 
Bikaner and Marwar, who had been gradually encroaching'for two 
centuries, and continue to do so to this day. The entire t^hnl of 
Barmair and Kottorah, in the south, were Bhatti chief feainships, and 
eastward to the site of Bikaner itself. 

Umra Sing, son of Subbul, succeeded. He led the tiha-dour 
against the Baloches, who had invaded the western tracts, and was 
installed on the field of victory. Soon after, he demanded aid from 
Ins subjects to portion his daughter, and being opposed by his 


appanage the town of Mundilln, near Pokurn. The third son, Kaliandas, had 
Munobur-das, who succeeded Bbeem. Ramchimd was the son of Munohur-das. 
A slip from the genealogical tree will set this in a clear light. 

1. Noonkurn. 


Hu r ‘raj. Maldeo. Kalian das. 

2. Bhecm. Kaetsi. 3. Munohurdas. 

Kathoo. Dialdas. Ratnchund. 

\ 4. Subbul Sing. 

^ Another sjncbronism (see Annals of Marwar for an account of Nahur 
Khan) of some valuGi smco it accounts for the first abstraction of territory by 
the Rahtores from the Bhattis. 

fThe Garah is invariably called the Behah in the chronicle. Gdrab, or 
Ghhrra, is so called, in\ all* probability, from the mud (^ar) suspended in its 
waters. The Garah is composed of the waters of the Behah and Sutlej. 
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Rajpoot^ minister, Ragliouat^B, he put him to death. The Ohunna 
Rajpoots from the north-east, having renewed their old raids, he in 
person attacked and compelled them to give bonds, or written obli- 
gations, for their future good conduct. 

Provoked by the daily encroachments of the Kandulote'Rahtores, 
Sooudev-das and Ililput, chiefs of Reekuuipoor, determined to reta- 
liate : let us get a name in the world,'' said Dilput, and attack the 
"^ands of the Rahtores/' Accordingly, they invaded, plundered, 
and fired the town of Jujoo, on the Bikan& frontier. The Kandu- 
lotes retaliated on the towns of Jessulmdr, and an action took place, 
in which the Bhattis were victorious, slaying two hundred of the 
Rahtores. The Rawul partook iu the triumph of his vassals. Raja 
An6p Sing of Bikandr was then serving with the imperial armies in 
the Dekhan. On receiving this account, he commanded his minister ' 
to issue a summons to every Kandulote capable of cariying arms to 
invade Jessulm^r, and take and raze Beekumpoor, or he would 
consider them traitors. The minister issued the summons j every 
Rahfcore obeyed it, and he added, as an auxiliaiy, a Pat'han chief 
with his band from Hissar. Rawul Umra collected Ins Bhattis 
around him, and instead of awaiting the attack, advanced to meet 
it; he slew many“ of the chiefs, burnt the frontier towns, aud 
recovered Poogul, forcing the Rah tore chiefs of Barmair and 
Kottorah to renew their engagements of fealty and service. 

Umra had eight sous, and was succeeded by Jeswunt, the eldest, 
in S. 1758 (AD. 1702), whose daughter was married to the heir- 
apparent of Mewar. 


Here ends the chronicle, of which the foregoing is an abstract : 
the concluding portion of the annals is from a MS. furnished by a 
living chronicler, coiTected by other information. It is but a sad 
record of anarchy and crime. 

Soon after the death of Rawul Umra, Poogul, Barmair, Pilodi, 
aud various other towns and territories in Jessulmer, were wrested 
from this state by the Rahtores.* 

The territoi'y bordering the G^rah was taken by D4od Khan, an 
Afghan chieftain from Shikarpoor, and it became the nucleus of a 
state called after himself Daodpoti'a. 

Jeswunt sino- succeeded. He had five sons, Juggut Sing, who 

o 


The most essential use to which my labours can be applied, is that of 
enabling the British Government, when called upon to exercise its functions, 
as protector aud arb\tratov of the international quarrels m iia3poo ann,^ o 
under stand the legitimate and original grounds of dispute. 

the germ of the border feuds, which have led to so much bloodslie e 
Bikcindr and Jessulmer, in which the former was the first aggressor ; but as U o 
latter, for the purpose of redeeming her lost territory, most ^ 

as the agitator of public tranquillity, it is necessary to look for the e 
cause in pronouncing our award. 
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SiBg, uucle to the xiawu P A t fhis 'neriod their gran d-uucle, 

to psrJorm ‘he cetemony ot^ 

:ir;oorfowwsexo.pii 

SeS wat so Letely wogadsd that 

he died, aad was sncoeedod by h.s son 

S"cS^-sra" d :drd“it^ bis no. state of Babwulpoot 

or Daodpotra. q leifi fAD 1762V He had three sons, 

Moolra] succeeded in S. 181 [-■ J unhappy choice of a 

Ba“ SlnJ Jaet fing. and Man ^“8^ the Bbatti 

minister by Moolra] completea cne ^ Bania of the 

principality This minister the extSminators of the 

Jain faith and of Jessul.^ The cause of hatred and 

laws and fortunes of the so Je aristocracy arose out 

revenge of this son of ^ 

of a disgraceful dispute [^ga S Rajpoot. Sirdar Smg, 

favourite of B^att? chief carried his complaint of the 

of the tribe of » "Rad Sing, *who had also cause o 

minister to his income. It was suggested to the 

grievance in the „ minister to death ; this was effected 

prince to put this Wesump father’s presence; and as the 

“by the prince s own hfoolrai for protection, it was proposed to 
Mehta, in falling, clung proposition, however, was 

take off Moolra] a prince, whose vengeance was satisfied. 

rejected with horio y , ^ to the female apartments ; but 

tL '’=■=, Sey’^^ould not expect phdon from the 

the chieftains, we Bae Sing, and if he refused, on placing 

Rawul, insisting , ,^,6 ^ ^f ^ae Sing was proclaimed ; hut 

liis brother on induce him to listen to the proposal of 

no intreaty 1 . ^ Peu of which he used a pallet {khat.) 

occupying the ^ passed since the deposal _ and 


■' ih fUvOnf • in lieu Ol WUIUU uo uocu. a ptiiicu 
ing the 5 g ^ays had passed since the deposal and 

months an a, female resolved to emancipate hinai • 

re ,of "lOO Iwlffi of the chief conspirator, and confir 


Three 

Bondage ,oi Life 

this female was tne 
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dential adviser of the regent prince. This noble dame, a Eabtore 
Bajpoofcni, of the Mahecha clan, was the wife of Anop Sing of 
Jinjiuialll^ the premier noble of Jessulmer, and who, wearied 
with the tyranny of the minister and the weakness of his prince, 
had proposed the death of the one and the deposal of the other. 
We are not made acquainted with any reason, save that of 
sioamdnierma^ or fealty,^ which prompted the Eahtorni to rescue 
j her prince even at the risk of her husband^s life; but her appeal to 
’^ei\6on Zoorawur, to perform his duty, is preserved, and we give it 
ve'id)xctim : should your father oppose you, sacrifice him to your 
duty, and I will mount the pyi’e with his coi'pse.'^^ The son yielded 
obedience to the injunction of his magnanimous parent, who had 
sufiicient influence to gain over Arjoon, the brother of her husband, 
as well as Meg^h Sing, chief of Baroo. The three chieftains forced 
an entrance into the prison where their prince was confined, who 
refused to be released from his manacles, until he was told that the 
Mahechi had promoted the plot for his liberty. The sound of the 
grand nalcarra, proclaimiugMoolraj^s repossession of the gadi^ awoke 
his son from sleep ; and on the herald depositing at the side of his 
pallet the sable szrcpa,* and all the insignia of exile, — the black 
steed and black vestments, — the prince, obeying tbe command of the 
emancipated Eawul, clad himself therein, and accompanied by his 
party, bade adieu to Jessulmer and took the road to Kottorah. 
When he aiTived at this town, on the southeim frontier of the state, 
the chiefs proposed to ^ run the country;^ but he replied, the 
counti'y was his mother, and every Eajpoot his foe who injured 
it.^^ He repaired to Jodpoor, but the chieftains abided about Sheo 
Kottoroh and Barmair, and during the twelve years thej’^ remained 
outlaws, plundered even to the gates of Jessulmer. In the first 
three years they devastated the country, their castles were dismantled, 
the wells therein filled up, and their estates sequestrated. At the 
end of the twelve, having made the tilalc^ or oath against further 
plunder, their estates were restored, and they were re-admitted into 
their country. 

The banished pi'ince remained two years and a half with Eaja 
Beejy Sing, who ti’eated him like a son. But he carried his arrogant 
demeanour with him to Jodpoor ; for one day, as he was going out 
to hunt, a Bania, to whom he was indebted, seized his horse by the 
bridle, and invoking the an of Beejy Sing, demanded payment of 
his debt. The prince, in turn, required him, with the invocation 
by Moolraj to unloose his hold. But the man of wealth, disre- 
garding the appeal, insolently replied, what is luooiraj to me It 
was the last word he spoke ; the sword of Eae Sing was unsheathed, 
and the Banians head rolled on the ground : then, turning his hovse^s 
head to Jessulmer, he exclaimed, better be a slave at once, than 

^ Siropn is the Eajpoot term for hhelai, and is used by those wbo, like tho 
Eana of Oodipoor, prefer the vernacular dialect to the corrupt jargon of the 
Islamite. Sir-o-pa (from ‘ head,^ sir, to ‘ foot’ pa) means a complete dress ; in 
short, cap-d-jpied. 
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live on the bounty of another/' His unexpected- arrival outside 
his native city brought out the entire population to see him. His 
father, the Havsrul, sent to know what had occasioned his presence 
and he replied, that it was merely preparatory to pilgrimage. He 
was refused' admittance ; his followers were , disarmed, and he was 
sent to reside at the fortress of Dewoh, together with his sons Abhe 
Sing and Dhonkul Sing, and their families. 

Salim Sing, who succeeded his father as prime minister of Jessul- 
mer, was but eleven years of age at the time of his murder. His 
young mind a{>pears, even at that early age, to have been a hot bed for 
revenge; and the seeds which were sown soon quickened into a luxuri- 
ance rarely equalled even in those regions, where human life is held in 
little estimation. Without any of that daring valour which distin- 
guishes the Rajpoot, he overcame, throughout a long course of yeai’S, 
all who opposed him, uniting the subtlety of ' the serpent to the 
ferocity of the tiger. In person he was effeminate, in speech bland; 
pliant and courteous in demeanour ; promising, without hesitation^ 
and with all the semblance of sincerity, what he never had the 
most remote intention to fulfil. Salim, or, as he was generally 
designated by his tribe, the Atehta^ was a signal instance of a fa'ct of 
which these annals exhibit too many examples, namely, the inade- 
quacy of religious professions, though of a severe character, as a 
restraint on moral conduct: for though the tenets of his faith (the 
Jain) imperatively prescribe the necessity of hurting no sentient 

being,^^ and of sitting in the dark rather than, by luring a moth 
into the flame of a lamp, incur the penalty attached to the sin of 
insect-murder, this man has sent more of the sons of Jessoh^'^ to 
Yamaloca^^ than the sword of their external foes during his long 
administration. He had scarcely attained mai/s estate when the 
outlawed chiefs were restored to their estates by a singular interven- 
tion. Raja Bheem Sing had acceded to the gadi of Maiwar, and 
the Mehta was chosen by the prince of Jessulmer, has his representa^ 
tive, to convey his congratulations, and the tiJca of acknowledgment 
on his succession, to Raja Beejy Sing. On his return from this 
mission, he was waylaid and captured by the outlawed chieftains, 
who instantly passed sentence of death upon the author of their 
miseries. The sword was uplifted, when, ^ placing his turban at the 
feet of Zooi’awuv Sing/ he implored his protection — and he found it ! 
Such is the Rajpoot ; — an anomaly amongst his species; his character 
a compound of the opposite and antagouistical qualities which impel 
mankind to virtue and to crime. Let me recal to the mind of the 
readei', that the protector of this vampire was the virtuous son 
of the virtuous Rajpootni who, with an elevation of mind 
equal to whatever is recorded of Greek or Roman heroines, 
devoted herself, and a husband .whom she loved, to the one 
predominant sentiment of the Rajpoot, swaind^herma^ or ^fealty 


Pluto^s realm. 
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to tlie sovereign/ Yefc Lad the wily Mehta effected the disgrace of 
'this brave chief, to whom the Rawul owed his release from bondage 
and restoration to his throne^ and forced him to join the outlaws 
amidst th6 sand-hills of Barmair. Nothing can paint more strongly 
the influence of this first of the Bhatti chiefs over his brethren than 
the act of preserving the life of their mortal foe, thus cast into their 
hands ; for not only did they dissuade him from the act, hut pro- 
phesied his repentance of such mistaken clemency. Only one con- 
dition was stipulated, their restoration to their homes. They were 
recalled, but not admitted to court : a distinction reserved for 
Zoorawur alone. ^ 

^^hen Rad Sing was incarcerated inDewoh, his eldest son, Abhe 
‘Sing, Bajkomar^ ^heir-apparent,^ with the second son, Dhonkul, were 
left at Barmair, with the outlawed chiefs. The Rawul, having in 
vain demanded his grand-children, prepared an army and invested 
Barmair. It was defended during six mouths, when a capitulation 
was acceded to, and the children were given up to Moolraj on the 
bare pledge of Zoorawur Sing, who guaranteed their safety ; and 
they were sent to the castle of Dewoh, whex*e their father was con- 
fined. Soon aftex’, the castle was fired, and Ra^ Sing and his wife 
were consumed in the flames. On escaping this danger, which was 
made to appear accidental, the young princes wei^e confined in the 
fortress of Ramguidx, in the most remote corner of the desert, bor- 
dering the valley of Sinde, for their security and that of the Rawul 
(according to the Mehta's account), and to prevent faction from 
having a nucleus around which to foi'm. But Zooi'awnr, who enter- 
tained doubts of the Tninistei''s motives, reminded the Rawul that 
the proper place for the heir-apparent was the court, and that his 
honour stood pledged for his safety. This was sufficient for the 
Mehta, whose mind was instantly intent upon the means to rid 
himself of so conscientious an adviser. Zoorawur had a brother 
named Kaitsi, whose wife, according to the courtesy of RajwaxTa, 
had adojDted the minister as her brother. Salim sounded his adopted 
sister as to her wish to see her husband become lord of Jinjinialli. 
The tempter succeeded : he furnished her with poisoned comfits, 
which she administered to the gallant Zoorawur ; and hei’ lord was 
inducted into the estates of Jinjinialli. Having thus disposed of 
the soul of the Bhatti nobility, he took off in detail the chiefs of 
Baroo, Hangri, and many others, chiefly by the same means, though 
some by the dagger. Kaitsi, who, whether innocent, or a guilty 
participant in his brother's death, had benefited thereby, was marked 
in the long list of proscription ot* this fiend, who determined to ex- 
terminate every Rajpoot of note. Kaitsi knew too much, and those 
connected with him shared in this dangerous knowledge; wife, brother, 
son, were therefore destined to fall by the same blow. The immediate 
cause of enmity was as follows. The minister, who desired to set 
aside the claims of the children of Rae Sing to the gadi, and to 
nominate the youngest son of Moolraj as heir-apparent, was opposed 
by Kaitsi, as it could only be effected by the destimction of the 
[Yol. II.] 3lA , “ 
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former ; and lie replied^ tliat ‘^no co-operafcion of liis slioiild sanction 
" the spilling of the blood of any of his niaster^s family.-’^ Salim 
treasured up the remembrance of this opposition to his will^ though 
without any immediate sign of displeasure. Soon after, Kaitsi and 
his brother Suroop were returning from a nuptial ceremony at 
Kunero, in the district of Bhalotra. On reaching jBeejoraye, on the 
Jessulmer frontier, where the ministers of the Mehta^s vengeance 
were posted, the gallant Zoorawnr and his brother were conducted 
into the castle, out of which their bodies were brought only to be 
burnt. Hearing of some intended evil to her lord, Kaitsi’’s wife, with 
her infant son, Megha, sought protection in the minister’s own abode, 
where she had a double claim, as his adopted sister, to sanctuary 
and protection. For five days, the farce was kept up of sending food 
for herself and child; but the slave who conveyed it remarking, in 
coarse, rmfeeling language, that both her husband and her brother 
wei’e with their fathers, she gave a loose to grief and determined on 
revenge. This being reported to the Mehta, he sent a dagger for 
her repose. 

The princes, Abhe Sing and Dhonkul Sing, confined in the fortress 
of Ramgurh, soon after the murder of Haitsi wei'e carried off, 
together with their wives and infants, by poison. The murderer 
then proclaimed Guj Sing, the youngest but one of all the posterity 
of Moolraj, as heir-apparent. His brothers sought security in flight 
from this fiend-like spirit of the minister, and are now refugees in 
the Bikaner tenitory. The following slip from the genealogical 
tree will shew the branches so unmercifully lopped off by this 
monster : 

Moolraj. 


I I • I 

Ea^ Sing, Jaefc Sing Qcana), Man Sing, 

poisoned, living. killed by a fall from bis horse. 


Abhe Dhonkul Maha Tej Sing, Devi Sing, G-nj Sing, Fotti 
Sing, Sing, Sing, in in reigning Sing, 

poisoned. poisoned. blind. exile. exile. prince, in exile. 

Maha Sing, being blind of one eye* (Jcana) could not succeed ; 

*A person blind of one eye is inconipefconfc to succeed, according to Dindn 
law. Katia is fcbe nickname given to a person labouring under this personal 
defect, which term is merely an .anagram of dnJca, ‘ the ej’o.’ The loss of an C 3'0 
does not deprive an occupant of his rights — of which we had a curion.s example 
in tho siege of the imperial city of Dehli, which gave rise to the remark, that 
the three greatest meli therein had only the complement of one man amongst 
tiiem : the Emperor had been deprived of both eyes by the brutality of Gholma 
Kadh'; tho besieging chief HoIc.ar was Juana, as was tho defender, SirD. 
Ochterlony. Holcar’a name has become synonimous with 7,-aiicr, and many a 
horse, dog, and man, blind of an eye, is called after thi.s celebrated Mahrnjta 
leader. Tho Hindus, by what induction Iknow not, attach a degree of moral 
obliquity to every individual Jcana, and appear to make no distinction between 
tho natural and the acquired defect ; though to all Jeanas they apply anolhor 
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and Man Sing being killed by a fall from bis horse, the Mehta was 
saved the crime of adding one more mortal mnrther to his crown.'^^ 
It is a singular fact, that the longest reigns we know of in 
Rajwarra occurred during ministerial usurpations. The late 
Maharao of Kotah occupied the gadi upwards of half a century, and 
the Rawul Moolraj swayed the nominal sceptre of this oasis of the 
desert upwards of fiftj^-eight years. His father ruled forty years^ 
and I doubt whethei', in all history, we can find another instance of 
father and son reigning for a century. This century was prolific in 
change to the dynasty, whose whole history is full of strange 
vicissitudes. If we go back to Jeswunt Sing, the grandfather of 
Moolraj, we find the Bhatti principality touching the Garah on the 
north which divided it from Mooltaa; on the west it was bounded 
by the Puujnud, and thus included a narrow slip of the fertile valley 
of Sinde ; and we have seen it stretch, at no remote period, even to 
the ancient capital Mausoora, better known to the Hindu as Rori- 
Bekher, the islandic capital of the Sogdi [Soda) of Alexander. To 
the south, it rested on Dhat, including the castles of Sheo, Kottoroh, 
and Barmair, seized on by Marwar ; and in the east embraced the 
districts of Pilodi, Pokurn, and other parts, also in the possession of 
Marwar or Bikaner, The whole of the state of Bhawulpoor is 
formed out of the Bhatti dominion, and the Rahtores have obtained 
therefrom not a small portion of their western frontier. This 
abstraction of territory' ‘will account for the heart-burnings and 
border-feuds which continually bi’eak out between the Bhattis and 
Rahtores, and the children of David (Ddodpotras) 

Could the same prophetic steel which carved upon the pillar of 
Brimsir the destinies of the grandson of the deified Heri, eleven 
hundred years before Christ, have subjoined to that of Jessoh the 
fate which awaited his descendant Mooli’aj, he would doubtless have 
regarded the prophecy as conveying a falsehood too gross for belief. 
That the offspring of the deified prince of Dwarica, who founded 
Guzni, and fought the united kings of Syria and Bactria, should, at 
length, be driven bach: on India, and compelled to seek shelter under 
the sign of the cross, reared amidst their sandhills by a handful of 
strangers^ whose ancestors, when they were even in the maturity of 
their fame, were wandering in their native woods, with painted 
bodies, and offering' human sacrifices to the sun-god, — more resem- 
bling Balsiva than Balcrishna, — these would have seemed prodigies 
too wild for faith. 


and more dignified appellation, 'Siclcrdc7idryd, the Jupiter of their astro-mytho- 
logy, which very grave personage came by his misfortune in no creditable way, — 
for, although the giiriCi or spiritual head of the Hindu gods, he set as bad a 
moral example to them as did the classical Jupifcer to the tenants of the Greek 
and Roman Panthepn. 


ly 
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CHA.PTER VI, 

J^axvxil Moolraj enters into treaty xoUli {he English, — The liaja dies. --His 
grandsont Guj Sing^ proclaimed , — ffe becomes a mere ’piipyei in the minister's 
hands, — Third article of the Treaty, — Inegnalitu of the all{ance,--^Its 
importance to Jessxihn(fr, — Consequences to be apprehended by the British 
Qover?i7ne7if, — Daxigers atte^iding the exdarging the circle of ojzr 2 ^olUical 
connexions, — Importance of Jessnlm^ in the event of Bnssian invasion , — 
British occxipation of the valley of the Indtis' considered, — Salim Singes 
ad77ii7iistraiio7i ^rsnined. — ffis rdpaciiij and fip^a^ixiy hici^ease, — his 
office to be hereditary, — Report of the British agent to Ms Government , — 
Fallhvals self-cxiled, — Banlcers^ fainilies hepi as hostages, — Revenues arising 
fro7}i confiscaiioii. — Wealth of the 7nmhie7\ — Borde^'fend detailed to e,vemplify 
the inieiference of the 2^(t7*ainou7it poioer. — The Matdotes of JSaroo. — Their 
liistoip, — Nearly e.'i'terminated by the Rahiores of Bitcaxiev, — Stininlaied by 
the 7ninister Salwi Sing, — Cause of iMs treachery, — He calls for Bntish 
interference, — Granted, — Result. — Ratoul Guj Sing arrives at Oodipoor , — 
ilfairies the Rana's dmighter, — Inflttence of this lady. 

It was in the Sa^nvat (era) of Vicramaj 1818^ that Rawul Moolraj 
' was inaugurated on the throne of Jessoh ; and it was in the year of 
our Lord 1818^ that a treaty of perpetual friendship, alliance, and 
unity of interests^*^ was concluded between the Honourable East 
India Company and Maha Rawul Moolraj, the Raja of Jessulmer, his 
heirs and successors, the latter agreeing to act in subordinate 
co-operation with the Bntish government, and with submission to 
its supremacy/^* This was almost the last act of Rawul Moolraj, 
who had always been a mere puppet in the hands of Mehta Salim 
Sing or his father. He died A.D. 1820, when his grandson, 
Guj Sing, was proclaimed, 

Rawul Guj Sing was fitted, from his years, his past seclusion, - 
and the examples which had occurred before his eyes, to be the 
submissive pageant Salim Sing required. Isolated, in every 
sense, from intercourse with the rest of mankind, by the policy 
of the minister, he had no community of sympathy with them, 
and no claim upon their aid. Surrounded by the creatures of 
Salim Sing, who, even to their daily dole, ascribe everything to 
this man^s favour, each word, each gesture, is watched and reported. 
The prince himself, his wives and family, are alike dependents on 
the minister's bounty, often capriciously exercised. If he requires a 
liorse, he must solicit it ; or if desirous of bestowing some recompense, 
he requests to be furnished with the means, and deems himself ' 
fortunate if he obtain a moiety of his suit. 

It will be observed from the date of this treaty (Deo. 1818), that 
Jessulmer was the last of the states of India received under 4he^ 
•protection of the British Government. Its distance made it an 
object of little solicitude to us ; and the minister, it is said, li^d , 


♦See Appendix No. Ill, for a copy of this treaty. 
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many long and serious consulfcations with his oracles before he united 
his destiny with ours. He doubted the security of his power if the 
Rawul should become subordinate to the British Government j and 
he was only influenced by the greater risk of being the sole state in 
Rajwarra without the pale of its protection, which would have left 
him to the mercy of those enemies whom his merciless policy had 
created around him. Tlie third and most important article of the 
treaty''^ tranquillized his apprehensions as to external foes ; with 
these apprehensions all fear as to the consequences arising from 
ministerial tyranny towards the princely exiles was banished, and 
we shall presently find that this alliance, instead o£ checking his 
I’apacity and oppression^ incited them. But it is necessary, in the 
first place, to bestow a few remarks on the policy of the alliance as 
regards the Bi'itish Goveimment, 

Its inequality requires no demonstration : the objects to be attained 
by it to the respective parties having no approximation to parity. 
The advantages to Jessulmer were immediate ; and to use the plira- 
.seology of the treaty, were not only of great magnitude, but were 
vitally important. From the instant the treaties were exchanged, 
her existence as a permanent state, which was not woi’th half a 
century's purchase, was secured. Her power ‘had been gradually 
declining, and reign after reign was naiTowing her possessions to the 
vicinity of the capital. One state, Bhawulpoor, had been formed 
from her northern territory ; while those of Siude, Bikaner and 
Jodpoor, had been greatly aggrandized at her expense ; and all wei’e 
inclined, as occasion arose to encroach upon her feebleness. The 
faithless character of the minister, Salim Sing afforded abundant 
pretexts for quarrel, and the anarchy of her neighbours proved her 
only safeguard during the later years of her iudej^endent existence. 
Now, the British Government having pledged itself to exert its 
power for the protection of the principality, in the event of any ^ 

serious invasion," her fears either of Sindies, Daodpotras, or of 
Rahtores, are at rest. The full extent of this pledge may not have 
been contemplated when it was given ; like all former alliances, ibis 
the base of another step in advance. Instead of restricting the 
vast circle of our political connexions, it at once carried us out of 
India, placing us in actual contact and possible collision with the 
rulers of >Sinde and the people beyond the Indus. Marwar and 
Bikaner being already admitted to our alliance, the power of settling 
their feuds with the Bhattis is comparatively simple ; but with 
DSodpotva we have no political connexions, and with Sinde, only 
those of perpetual friendship, and mutual intercourse but no 
stipulation ensuring respect to our remonstrances in case of the 
aggression of their subjects on our Bhatti ally. Are we then to push 


^ Art. III. the event of any serious invasion directed towards the over- 
throw of the prmcipaliby of Jessulm^r, or other danger of great magnitude 
occurring to that principality, the British Government will exert its power foi 
the protection of the principality, provided that the cause of the quarrel oo 
** not ascribable to the Raja of Jessulm6r.’* 
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our troops through the desert to repel such acts, or must we furnish 
pecuniary^ subsidies (the cheapest mode)^ that she may entertain 
mercenaries for that object ? We must view it, in this light, as an 
ev^ent, not only not improbable, but of very likely occurrence. Oar 
alliance with Cutch involved us in this perplexity in 1819. Our 
armies were formed and mo\ed to the frontier, and a declaration 
of war was avoided only by accepting a tardy amende in no way 
commensurate with the insult of invading massacinng, and pillaging 
onr allies/^ In this instance, our )neaus of chastisement were 
facilitated by our maritime power of grappling with the enemy; 
but if the insult proceeds from the government of Upper Sinde (only 
nominally dependent on Hydrabad), or from Bhawulpoor, how are 
we to cope with these enemies of our ally ? Such wars might lead 
us into a terra incognita beyond the Indus, or both the spirit and 
letter of the treaty will be null. 

What, therefore, are the advantages we can hold oiit to ourselves for 
the volunteer of onr amity and px’otection to this oasis of the desert? 
To have disregarded the appeal of Jessulmor for j^rotection, to have 
made her the sole exception in all Rajpootanafrom our amicable rela- 
tions, would have been to consign her to her numerous enemies, and to 
let loose the spirit of rapine and revenge, which it was the main object 
of all these treaties to suppress: the Bhattis would have become a 
nation of robbers, the Bedouins of the Indian desert. Jessulmdr 
was the fii’st link in a chain of free states, which formerly united 
the commerce of the Ganges with that of the Indus, but which inter- 
minable feuds had completely severed ; the possibility of reunion 
depending upon a long continuance of tranquillity and confidence. 
This object alone would have warranted our alliance with Jessulmer. 
But if we look toiuturity, to the possible invasion of India, which 
can be best effected through the maritime provinces of Persia, the 
valley of the Indus will be the base of the invader^s operations. The 
possession of Jessuhudr would then be of vital impoi'tance, by giving 
ns the command of Upper >Sinde, and enabling us to act against the 
enemy simultaneously with our armies east of, the Delta, the most 
practicable point of advance into India. We may look upon inva- 
sion by the ancient routes pursued by Alexander, Mahmood, and' 
Timoor, as utterly visionary, by an army encumbered with all the 
materiel necessary to success, and thus the valley of Sinde presents 
the only practicable route. But it would be a grand error, both in a 
political and military point of view, to possess ourselves of this valley, 
even if an opportuuitj'^ were again to occur. It is true, the reso urces 

Theattifcudeassumedby tbeenergeticGoveniorof Bombay, Mr. Elphinetoiie» 
on that occasion, will for a long time rernriiii a lesson to fcbe triumTn’nte govern- 
ment of Sinde. To the author it still appears a subject of regret, that, wifcU 
tbo adequate preparation, the season, and everything promising a certainty oi 
enccess, the pacific tone of 'Lord Hastings* policy should have prevented the 
proper assertion of our dignitj^ by chastising an insult, aggravated in every 
fihaoe. A treaty of amity and mutual, intercourse was the result of this 
airnaraeut ; but although twelve years hare since elapsed, our intercourse hns 
xemained in stain guo : but this is no ground for quarrel. 
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of that fertile region, so analogous to Egypt, would soon, under our 
management, maintain an army sufficient to defend it; and this 
would bring us at once into contact with the power (Persia) which 
clings to us for support, and will be adverse to us only when ren- 
dered subservient to Russia. It were well to view the possible 
degradation and loss of power to Russia, in Europe, as likely to 
afford a fresli stimulant to her ancient schemes of oi'iental aggran- 
disement. By some these schemes ai’e looked upon as Quixotic, and 
I confess myself to be of the number. ThebetterRussiais acquainted 
with the regions she would have to pass, the less desii'e will she evince 
for an undertaking, which, even if successful in the outset, would 
be useless ; for if she conquered, she could not maintain India. But, 
to me, it still' appears imperative that this power should formally 
renounce such designs : the state of perpetual preparation ren- 
dered necessary by her menacing position, being so injui'ious to our 
finances, is worse than the actual attempt, which would only entail 
upon her inevitable loss. We lost, through our unwise economy, a 
noble opportunity of maintaining an ascendancy at the court of 
Cabul, which would have been easily prevailed upon, for our 
pecuniaxy aid, to make over to us the sovereignty of Sinde 
(were this desirable), which is still considered a grand division 
of Oabul. 

But setting the political question aside, and considering our pos- 
session of the valley of Sinde only in a military point of view, our 
occupation of it would be prejudicial to us. We should have a long 
line to defend, and rivers are no barriers in modern warfare. Whilst 
an impassable desert is between us, and we have the power, by 
means of our allies, of assailing an enemy at several points, though 
we are liable to attack but from one, an invader could not maintain 
himself a single season. On this ground, the maintenance of friend- 
ship with this reinote nook of Rajpoot civilization is defensible, and 
we have the additional incitement of rescuing the most industrious 
and wealthy commercial communities in India from the fangs 
of a harpy : to whom, and the enormities of his government, we 
return i 

No language can adequately represent the abuse of power with 
which the treaty has aimed the rapacious minister of Jessulmer, and 
it is one of the many instances of the inefficacy of our system of 
alliances to secure prosperity, or even tranquillity to these long- 
afflicted regions ; which although rescued from external assailants, 
are still the prey of discord and passion within. It will not he 
difficult, at the proper time and place, to make this appear.* The 
Mehta felt the advantages which the treaty gave him, in respect to 
neighbouring states ; but he also felt that he had steeped himself 


^ Id is ray intention (if space is left) to give a concise stuteraenbof the effects 
of our alliances, individually and collectively, in the states of Rajwavra, with a 
few hints towards amending the system, at the conclusion of this volume. 
[You IL] 32 
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too deeply in the hlood of his masfcer^s family^ and in that of his 
noblest chieftains^ to hope that any repentance^ real or affected, 
could restore to him the confidence of those he had so outraged. 
With commercial men, with the industrious husbandman or pastoral 
communities, he had so long forfeited all claim to credit, that his 
oath was not valued at a single grain of the sand of their ownfiesert 
dominion. 

The bardic annalist of Rajpootana, wlien compelled to record the 
acts of a tyrant, first announces his moral death j then comes the 
metempsychosis, — the animating his frame with the spirit of a 
demon In this manner is delineated the famed Visaldeo, the Cbohan 
king of Ajmer. Whether the Bhatti minister will obtain such a 
posthumous apology for his misdeeds, a future historian will learn; 
but assuredly he is never mentioned, either in poetry or prose, but 
as a vampire, draining the life-blood of a whole peoj^le. For a short 
time after the treaty was formed, he appeared to fall in with the 
march of universal reformation ; birt whether it was that his crimes 
had outlawed liim from the sympathies of all around, or that he 
could feel no enjoyment but in his habitual crimes, he soon gave 
ampler indulgence to his rapacious spirit. The cause of his 
temporary forbearance was attributed to his anxiety to have 
an article added to the treaty, guaranteeing the office of i^rime 
minister in his family, perhaps with a view to legalize his plunder ; 
but seeing no hope of fixing an hereditary race of vampires on the 
land, his outrages became past all endurance, and compelled the 
British agent, at leugth, to report to his government (on the 17th 
December 1821), that he considered the alliance disgraceful to our 
reputation, by countenancing the idea that such acts can be tolerated 
under its protection. Bepi'esentations to the minister were a 
nullity; he protested against their fidelity; asserted in specious 
language his love of justice and mercy; aud 'recommenced his 
system of confiscations, contributions, and punishments, with 
redoubled seventy. All Raj warra felt an interest in these proceed- 
ings, as the bankers of Jessulmdr, supported by the capital of that 
singular class, the Palliwals, are spread all over India. But thisu*ich 
community, amounting to five thousand families, are neaily all in 
voluntary exile, aud the bankers fear to return to their native land 
with the fruits of their industry, which they would renounce for 
ever*, but that he retains their families as hostages: Agriculture is 
almost unknown, and commerce, internal or external, has ceased 
through want of security. The sole revenue arises from confiscation. 
It is asserted that the minister has amassed no less than Uvo trores, 
which wealth is distributed in the various cities of Hindusfc^han, and 
has been obtained by pillage and the destruction of the most opulent 
families of his country during the last twenty years. He has also, ^ 
it is said, possessed himself of all the crown-jewels and property of 
value, which he has sent out of the country. Applications were 
continually being made to the British agent for passports {'perwana^)^ 
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by commercial men, to withdraw their families from the country. 
But all have some ties which would be hazarded by their with- 
drawing, even if such a step were otherwise free from danger; for 
while the minister afforded passports, in obedience to the wish of 
the agent, he might cut them off in the desert. This makes many 
bear the ills they have. 

We shall terminate our historical sketch of Jessulmer with the 
details o£ a border-feud, which called into operation the main condi- 
tion of the British alliance, — the right of universal arbitration in the 
international quarrels of Eajpootana. The predatoiy habits of the 
Maldotes of Baroo originated a rupture, which threatened to involve 
the two states in war, and produced an invasion of the Rahtores, 
sufficiently serious to warrant British interference. It will hardly 
be credited that this aggression, which drew down upon the 
• Maldotes the vengeance of Bikandr, was covertly stimulated by the 
minister, for the express purpose of their extirpation, for reasons 
which will appear presently ; yet he was the first to complain of the 
retaliation. To understand this matter, a slight sketch of the 
Maldote tribe is requisite. 

The Maldotes, the Kailuns, the Birsungs, the Pohurs, and Tezma- 
lotes, are all Bhatti tribes ; but, from their lawless habits, these names 
have become, like those of Bedouin, Kuzz&k, or PindaiTi, synonimous 
wdth ‘robber.’ The first are descended from Rao Maiden, and hold 
the fief fputtaj of Baroo, consisting of eighteen villages, adjoining 
the tract called Khari-putta, wrested from the Bhattis by the Rah- 
tores of Bikaner, who, to confess the tiuith, morally deserve the per- 
petual hostility of this Bhatti lord-marcher, inasmuch as they were 
the intiniders, and have deprived them (the Bhattis) of much terri- 
tory. But the Rahtores, possessing the right of the strongest, about 
twenty-five years ago exercised it in the most savage manner ; for, 
having invaded Baroo, they put almost the entire community to the 
sword, without respect to age or sex, levelled the towns, filled up the 
wells, and canned off the herds and whatever was of value. The 
survivors took shelter in the recesses of the desert, and propagated 
a progeny, which, about the period of connexion with the British, 
re-occupied their deserted lands. The minister, it is asserted, beheld 
the revival of this infant colony with no more favourable eye than 
did their enemies of Bikandr, whom, it is alleged, he invited once 
more to their destruction. The lawless habits of this tribe would 
have been assigned by the minister as his motive for desiring their 
extermination ; but if we look back (p, 243), we shall discover the 
real cause in his having incurred the lasting enmity of this cldn for 
the foul assassination of their chief, who had been a party to the, 
views of the heir-apparent, Rae Sing, to get rid of this incubus oit 
their freedom. The opportunity afforded to take vengeance on the 
Maldotes arose out of a service indirectly done to the British Govern- 
ment. On the revolt of the Peshwa, he sent his agents to Jessulmdr 
[vot. II.] 32 a 
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to purcliase camels. One Herd, to the number of four hundred, had 
left the Bhatfci frontiers, and Tvhilst passing through the Bikaner 
territory, were set upon by the Maldotes, who captured the whole, 
and conveyed them to Baroo. It is scarcely to be supposed that 
such an aggression on the independence of Bikaner would have 
prompted her extensive armament, or the rapidity with which her 
troops passed the Bhatti frontier to avenge the insult, without some 
private signal, from the minister, who was loud in his call for 
British interference j though not until Nokha and Baroo, their 
principal towns, were levelled, the chief killed, the wells filled 
up, and the victorious army following up its success by a rapid 
march ^ on Beekumpoor, in which the fiscal lands began to suffer. 
The minister then discovered he had overshot the mark, and claimed 
our interference,* which was rapid and effectual ; and the Bikaner 
commander the more willingly complied with the request to 
retire within his own frontier, having effected more than his 
object. 

The tortuous policy, the nevei’-ending and scarcely-to-be-compre- 
hended border- feuds of these regions, must, for a long while, generate 
such appeals. Since these associated bands attach no dishonour to 
their predatory profession, it will be some time before they acquire 
proper notions ; but when they discover there is no retreat in which 
punishment may not reach them, they will learn the benefits of 
cultivating the arts of peace, of whose very name no trace exists in 
their history. 

We have lost sight of the Eawul, the title of the prince of Jessul- 
mdr, in the prominent acts of his minister. Guj Sing, who occupies 
the gadi of Jessoh, to the prejudice of his elder brothers, who are 
still in exile in Bikandr, appears very well suited to the minister’s 
purpose, and to have little desire beyond his horses, and vegetating 
in quiet. The physiognomists of Jessulmdr, however, prognosticate 
the development of moral worth in due season : a consummation 
devoutly to be wished, and the first symptom of which must be the 
riddance of his minister by whatever process. The artful Salim 
deemed that it would redound to his credit, and bolster up his 
interest, to seek a matrimonial alliance with the Rana’s family of 
Mewar. The overture was accepted, and the coco-symbol transmitted 
to the Rawul, who put himself at the head of the Bhatti chivalry to 
wed aud escort his bride through the desert. The Rahtore princes 
of Bikaner and Kishengurh, who were at the same time suitors for 
the hands of another daughter and a grand-daughter of the Eana, 


*The author has omitted to mention that ho was Political Agent for 
Jessulmdr ; so that his control extended uninterruptedly, almost from Sinde to 
Siude ; f. G.y from the Indus, or great Sind*h, to the Ghootci~Si7id*h or little 
river. — (Sea Map.) There are several streams designated Sind'b, in Central 
India, a word purely Tatar, or Scytbio. Abd-Sin, ‘ the_ Pather-river,’ is one 
of the many names of the Indus. 
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simultaneously arrived at Oodipoori with their respective corteges ; 
and this triple alliance threw a degree o£ splendour over the capital 
of the Seesodias, to which it had long been a stranger. Guj Sing 
lives very happily with his wife^ who has given him an heir to his 
desert domain. The influence of high rank is seen in the respect 
paid to the Ranawut-ji^ (the title by which she is designated^ even 
by the minister^ and she exerts this influence most humanely for 
the amelioration of her subjects.* 


p 

CHAPTER VII. 


Geographical position of Jessiilmer, — Its srtperjicial area, — List of its chief 
foioiis , — Poptdaiio7i, — Jessiihner chiefly desert, — Muggro, a rocky ridge, 
t 7 *aced from Gnich, — Sirrs, or salt-viarslies. — Kanoad Sm\ — Soil, — Pi'odxic- 
tions. — LLtisha7id7'y, — Hainifaciiires, — Go7nme7*ce, — Kufctars, or car avails , — 
A rticles of trade. — Hevenues. — Land and transit taxes, — Dhaimi, or Collector^ 
— Amotcnt of land-tax exacted from the Cultivator, — Dhooa, or hearth-tax . — 
T'hali, or tax on food. — Bind, or forced contribution, — Citizens refuse to pay . — 
Ejiormons loealth accumulated by the minister by extortio^i, — Establislmients- 
— Expe^idiiure, — Tribes, — Bhatois . — Their moral estimatio^i, — Personal up- 
peam??C5 and d^'ess — Their predilection for opium and tobacco. — Palliwals, 
their history, — Ntmbe^'s^ toealih, employment, — Curious rite orwoi'ship, — Palli 
coins, — Pokurna, Brahmms. — Title. — Numbers, — Singular typical %vorship , — 
Race of Jut, — Castle of Jessuluter, 

The country still dependent on the Rawul extends between 70'^ 30^ 
and 72® 30' B. long., and between the parallels of 26® 20' and 27® 50' 
N. lat., though a small strip protrudes, in the N.E. angle, as high as 
28® 30'. This irregular surface may be roughly estimated to contain 
fifteen thousand square miles. The number of towns, villages, and 
hamlets, scattered over this wide space, does not exceed two hundred 
and' fifty ; some estimate it at three hundred, and others depress it 
to two hundred : the mean cannot be wide of the truth. To enable 
the reader to arrive at a conclusion as to the population of this 
region, ’we subjoin a calculation, from data furnished by the best- 
informed natives, which was made in the year 1815; but we must 
add, that from the tyranny of the minister, the population of the 
capital (which is nearly half of the country), has been greatly 
diminished. 


♦ I bad the honour of receiving several letters from this queen of the desert 
who looked to her father’s house and his friends, as the best objects for support, 
whilst such a being as Salim was the master of her own and her bus 
destiny. " 
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Towns. 


, Wumber Number ot 
Fiscal atid Inhabi- 

Feudal. Houses. tants. 


Remarks 


Jcasnlmfer Oa\ntt>.\ ... 7,000 


35,000 


Pnua6t ... 500 


Beekutnpoor 


Seernroh 

StT...:::::::: 

Kabab - 

fssr. :::::: ptaa::: 

JiniiniftlU 

Devi-Koto Fiscal ... 

, do. • * . 

Sutiasob' 


Baroo 

do 200 

Chaun.. • 150 

Lobarki “ ’ ,50 

Noantullob ao- 3 qO 

Lahfci “ • 150 

-Fiscal ’... 200 

Beejorayo 200 j 

Mmidaye j ” £00 

Ramgurb , - 2OO 

Birailpoor Puttaec .. 

Girajsir ; •• 1 

iteS'rdsLj 

to oacb. 


r The chief has the titlcot Eao, 
\ and twenty-fonr villages 

] dependent, nob includedin 

( this estimate. 

(Kailun Bbatu : the Knibm 

[ tribe extends to Poognl. 
Bavrulote chief. 


j Bnwuloterfirstnobleof Jes- 

I sulm6r. 


(■Maldote : has eighteen 
) villages attached, no 
1 (_ included in this. 


800 

600 

600 

1,200 

600 

800 

800 

800 

800 

600 

56,400 

18,000 


74,400 


All of the Eawulote clan. 


ot the . nearly one-half, too, helonging to the “Pj 

-!^nlt would give freur two to three .oaU 

Tnly for each square mile. Jessulm^r is 

Face of the Country . Ph ^ .j^aste." From Lowar, on 

rooe, both terms ^ the remote angle touching Smd, the 

Jodpoor frontier, to l^hau , continuous tract of and sand, 

country may . be ®|;;bed (sTnd-hills), in some parts covered 

w2“iow^u“Jle? “ his line, which nearly bisects JessutaSr, .s a 
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the line of demarcation of positive sterility and comparative cultiva- 
tion. ^ To the northj is one uniform and naked waste ; ’to the souths 
are ridges of rock termed muggro, roooj and light soil. 

The ride of hills is a most important feature in the geology of 
this desert region. It is to be traced from Cutch Bbooj^ strongly or 
faintly marked, according to the nature of the country. Sometimes 
it assumes, as at Chohtuu, the chai'acter of a mountain; then dwindles 
into au iusigaificaut ridge scarcely discernible, and often serves as a 
bulwai^k for the drifting sands, whicli cover aud render it difficult to 
trace it at all. As it reaches the Jessulmor country it is more 
developed; and at the capital, erected on a peak about two hundred 
and fifty feet high, its presence is more distinct, and its character 
defined. The capital of the Bhattis appears as the nucleus of a 
series of ridges, which diverge from it in all directions for the space 
of^ fifteen miles. One branch terminates at Bainghur, thirty-five 
-miles north-west of Jessulmer; another branch extends easterly to 
Poknrn (in Jodpoor), and thence, in a north-east direction, to 
Pilodi; from whence, at intervals, it is traceable to Gurriala, nearly 
fifty miles due north. It is a yellow-coloured sand-stone, in which 
ochre is abundantly found, with which the people daub their houses. 


These barren ridges, and the lofty undulating teehas of sand, are 
the only objects which diversify the almost uniform sterility of these 
regions. No trees interpose their verdant foliage to relieve the eye, 
or shelter the exhausted frame of the traveller. It is nearly a 
boundless waste, varied only by a few stunted shrubs of the acacia 
or mimosa family, some succulent plants, or pi'ickly grapes, as the 
hhoorat or bari*,^j^ich^b’ngs to his garment and increases his 
wii^auau'-a slglToi portio n, w here 

the vicinity of the capital is a paradise. ^ ^ 

There is not a running stream throughout Jessulmer ; but t iere 

are many temporary lakes or salt-raarslies termed formed by 

the collection oE waters from the sand-hills, 

daramed-in to prevent escape. They are ephemeral, seldom ^astn g 

but a few months; though after a very severe monsoon they have 

been known to remain throughout thayear One 

the Kanoad Sirr, extends from Kanoad to . 

space of eighteen miles, and in which some water 

the year. When it overflows, a small stream issues from _ , 1 ‘ , 

pursues an easterly direction for thirty befoie i is , ‘ 

its existence depends on the parent lake. The salt which it produces 
is the property of the cro wn, and adds something to the revenue. 

tie Ml-. Elplirasfcono describes the ‘^hont Poog"', one 

possessions of the Bhattis, and on® of the “ ’ reared and main- 

the desert)/ around whose sand-hills as brave a c y « vrhose son 

tained as avei- carried Imioe. ^ao f 

November appeareTto Mr. Elphinatone without a sign of vegetation, could be 
made feo yield good crops of bajra^ 
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^56 — 

' Soil inounanj. 

luffitieS fov tbe consumptiw oU^^o "'^^1^*056 pL'ts 
av'L Veen iJops'spring’ 

they <=»“Xt or'too®meoh .-am -tea ft® “ “Tto toj™ o£ 

' Savfni littk tenacity, tliey are often washed . ahd 

It they calculate five bad >2“°““ 5 produced iu the same 

Sown, but only in the low „li ttot this plant requires 

fXas the Soj™. IV" • it i Tereriorated in the plams ot 

lint a moderate supply of water , i the deseit- 

India from over-irrigation : at ®g^ent allowance for the cooler 

S mer, who perhaps <!<>“ “S “X^rwi* a® W"* '°7 * 
•substratum of his sand-hills, P sheltered sides of t 

T^alwa. A variety of J'Ji^ oil-plant {til) and abundance o. 

eebas, as mong, moth, &c. ; also a Trends egg, wh^h i. 

ihe goiuar, a diminutive melon, no capital, and hetweei 

infhnndreds of miles, as araiity. ^ where they dam-u 

f“ "idees where soil is deposited or j ^Peat of very goo 

tt w»£ s, are grown considerable qwnt mB ^ 

jtalTty, tm-meric, and garden-rtufts^^ JStSrV' Are., - 

Sinde. ijo-Tit it 'will 

- “i»pla»e,.(a of meyhafttwoHnas 

concluded that the implements are si“pl_ ^ >mal is me 

nlough, for one or two oxen, or for the iu all pa 

^Visition.^ They tread out the grain w.thox^ 

of India, and not unfrequently they y „,.oin. 

haherries, or carts, and pass ^1^® thf ingenuity of 
Mmfactures.— There- IS little ^°®P® f ,. cloths, but the i 
■ mechanic in this tract. They mal^ coarse , • ig of manuTact 

material is almost all exported. Their grand t 1 

is from the wool of the sheep pastured d®^%^rl3ans, of ev; 


ne to 
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oi saud, wTiich, vising often to the height of two hundred feet above 
the level of the river, leads one to imagine that the chasm, now 
forming this rich valley, must have originated in a sudden melting 
of all the glaciers of Caucasus, whose congregated waters made this 
break in the continuity of Maroosb^hali, which would otherwise be 
united with the deserts of Arachosia. 

We may here repeat the tradition illustrating the geography of 
the desert, i- e., that in remote ages it was ruled by princes of the 
Powar (Pramara) race, which the sloca^ or verse of the bard, record- 
ing the names of the nine-fortresses {No-Jcoti MaroO’Ca)^ so admir- 
ably adapted by their position to maintain fhese regions in subjec- 
tion, further corroborates. We shall divest it of its metrical form, 
and begin with Poogul, to the north ; Mundore, in the centre of all 
Maroo ; Aboo, Kheraloo, and Parkur, to the south ; Chotun, 
Omurkote, Arore, and Lodorva, to the west ; the possession of which 
assuredly marks the sovereignty of the desert. The antiquity of 
this legend is supported by the omission of all modern cities, the 
present capital of the Bhattis not being mentioned. Even Lodorva 
and Arore, cities for ages in ruins, are names known only to a few 
who frequent the desert ^ and Chotun and Kheraloo,* but for the 
traditional stanzas which excited our research, might never have 
appeared on the map. 

We purpose to follow the natural divisions of the country, or 
i^those employed by the natives, who, as stated above, distinguish 
^them as Vhids ; and after describing these in detail, with a summary 
inotice of the principal towns whether ruined or existing, and the 
Various tribes, conclude with the chief lines of route diverging from, 
or leading to, Jessulmer. 

The whole of Bikaner, and that part of Shekhavati north of the 
Aravulli, are comprehended in the desert. If the reader will refer 
to the map, and look tor the town of Kanorh, within the British 
frontier, he will see what Mr. Elphinstone considered as the com- 
mencement of the desert, in his interesting expedition to CabuLf 

EromDelly to Canound (the Kanorh of my map),| a distance of one 
hundred miles is through the British dominions, and need not be 
described. It is sufficient to say, that the country is sandy, though 
not ill-cultivated. On approaching Canound, we had the first speci- 
men of the desert, to which we were looking forward with anxious 
curiosity. Three miles before reaching that place we came to sand- 
hills, which at first were covered with bushes, but afterwards were 
naked piles of loose sand, rising one after another like the waves of 
the sea, and marked on the surface by the wind like drifted snow. 
There were roads through them, made solid by the treading of 
animals ; but off the road our horses sunk into the sand above the 
knee.^^ Such was the opening scene ; the route of the embassy was 
by Singana, Jhoonjoonoo, to Chooroo, when they entered Bikaner. 

"^Unforfcunafcely omitted in the Map ] it is fifteen miles north of Chotun. 

t It left Dehli the 13th October 1808. 

X Original map omitted in this Edition for reasons given in the Preface. 
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ocean to the ’ blue waters [NU-ahY- o£ the Indus^ embrace in his 
vision its whole course from Hydrabad to Ootch^ he would perceiye^ 
amidst these vallies of sand-hills, little colonies of animated beings, 
congregated on every spot which water renders habitable. Through- 
out this tract, from four hundred to five hundred miles in longi- 
tudinal extent, and from one hundred to two hundred of diagonal 
bi’eadth, are little hamlets, consisting of the scattered huts of the 
shepherds of the desert, occupied in pasturing their flocks or culti- 
vating these little oasis for food. He may discern a long line of 
camels (called Jciitdr^ a name better known than either hafila or 
carwdn)y anxiously toiling through the often doubtful path, and the 
Gharun conductor, at each stage, tying a knot on the end of his 
turban. He may discover, lying in ambush, a band of Sehrads, the 
Bedouins of our desert {sehra)y either mounted on camels or horses, 
on the watch to despoil the caravan, or engaged in the less hazard- 
ous occupation of driving off the flocks of the Rajur or Mangulia 
shepherds, peacefully tending them about the or hdwdSy^or 
hunting for the produce stored amidst the huts of the ever-green 
jHidly which serve at once as grain-pits and shelter from the sun. A 
migratory band may be seen flitting with their flocks from ground 
which they have exhausted, in search of fresh pastures ; 

''And if the following day they chance to find 
A new repast, or an uutasted spring, 

Will bless their stars, and think it luxury I” 

Or they may be seen preparing the vahriy a mess quite analogous to 
the Icoiislcotis of their Humidian brethren, or quenching their thirst 
from the Wdh of their little oasisy of which they maintain sovereign 
possession so long as the pasture lasts, or till they come in conflict 
with some more powerful community. 

We may here pause to consider whether in the bdhy bd^vdy or wdhy 
of the Indian desert, may not be found the oasis of the Greeks, 
corrupted by them from eUioaliy or, as written by Belzoni (in his 
account of the Libyan desert, while searching for the temple of 
Ammon), ElloaJi, Of the numerous terms used to designate water in 
these arid regions, ^bspdvy rdvy tiVy de or deyy bdhy bdivdy wdhy all but 
the latter are chiefly applicable to springs or pools of water, while 
the last {wdli)y though used often in a like sense, applies more to a' 
water-course or stream. M-iuahy under whatever term, means — 
Hhe ivaterJ Again, dey or de, is a term in general use for a pool, 
even not unfrequently m running streams and large rivers, which, 
ceasing to flow in dry weather, leave large stagnant masses, always 
called do. There are many of the streams of Rajpootana, having 
such pools, particularized as hati-dey or ^elephant-pool,^ denoting a* 
sufl&ciency of water even to drown that animal. Now the word de 
or deyy added to the generic term for water, ivdliy would make tvadey 
(pool of water), the Arabian term for a running stream, and commonly 
used by recent travellers in Africa for these habitable spots. If the 


[Voi,. II.} 


* A name often given by Ferishta to the Indus. 
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Greeks took tke word wadey from any MS., tke transposition would 
be easily accounted for : %vadey would be written thus and by 
tbe addition of a point luazey, easily metamorphosed, for a 

eupbonous termination, into oasts.* 

At tbe risk of somewhat of repetition. We must here point out the 
few grand features which diversify this sea of sand, and after 
defining the difference between rooe and Vlml, which will frequently 
occur in the Itinerary, at once plunge in mediae res. 

We have elsewhere mentioned the tradition of the absorption of 
the Caggar I’iver, as one of the causes of the comparative depopulation 
of the northern desert. The couplet recording it I could not recall at 
the time, nor any record of the Soda prince Samir, in whose reign 
this phenomenon is said to have happened. But the utility of these 
ancient traditional couplets, to which I have frequently drawn the 
reader’s attention, has again been happily illustrated, for the name 
of Hamir has been incidentally discovered from the trivial circum- 
stance of an intermarriage related in the Bhatti annals. His co- 
temporary of Jessulmer was Doosauj, who succeeded in S. 1100 or 
A.D. 1044, so that we have a precise date assigned, supposing this to 
be the Hamir iu question. The Caggar, which rises in the Sewaluk, 
passes Hansi Hissar, and flowed under the walls of Bhutnair, at 
which place they yet have their wells in its bed. Thence it passed 
Hung-mahel, Bullur, and Phoolra, and through the flats of Khad41 (of 
which Derrawul is the capital), emptying itself according to some 
below Ootch, but according to Abu-Birkftt (whom I sent to explore in 
1809, and who crossed the dry bed of a stream called the Khuygur, 
near Shahgur’h), between Jessulmer and RoriBekher. If this could 
be authenticated, we should say at once that, united with the branch 


* When I penned this conjectural etymology, I was* not aware that any 
speculation had been made upon this word : I find, however, the late M. 
lianglds suggested the derivation of oasis (variously written by the Greeks 
avams, laats and uao-ts) from the Arabic : and Dr. Wait, in a series of inter- 
esting etymologies (see Asiatic Journal, May 1830), suggests nasi from 
vas, ‘ to inhabit.’ Vasi and vacrit quasi rasis are almost identical. My 
friend Sir W. Ouseley gave me nearly the same signification of Wadey as 

appears in Johnson’s edition of Kichai dsou, viz , a valley, a desert, a channel of 
a river — a river wadey-allcahir, ‘the great river,’ corrupted into 

Guadalquiver, which example is also given in d’Herbefot (see VadiQeJiennem), 
.and by Thompson, who traces the word water through all the languages of 
Europe — the Saxon wceter, the Greek vSug, the Islandio udr. the Slavonic wod 
(whence woder and oder, ‘ a river’) ; all appear derivable from the Arabic wad, 
‘a river’ — or the Sanscrit tedh; and if Dr. W. will refer to p. 314’ of tbe 
Itinerary, he will find a singular confirmation of his etymology in the word bds 
(classically vds) applied to one of these Jiahitnble spots. The word htistee, also 
of frequent occurrence therein, is from vasnd, to inhabit; vast, an inhabitant; 
or vds, a habitation, perhaps derivable from icdh, indispensable to an oasis 1 
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from Dura, it gave its name to the Sangra^ which unites with the 
Loonij .enlarging the easteim branch of the Delta of the Indus. 

The nest, and perhaps most remarkable feature in the desert, is 
the Looni, or Salt river, which, with its numerous feeders, has its 
source in the springs of hhe Aravulli. Of Marwar it is a barrier 
between the fertile lands and the desert ; and as it leaves this country 
for the find of the Chohans, it divides that community, and forms a 
geographical demarcation ; the eastern portion being called the Eaj 
of Sooe-Bah ; and the western part, Parkux’, or heyond the Khar, or 
Looni. 

We shall hereafter return to the countiy of the Chohans, which is 
bounded to the south by that singular feature in the physiognomy 
of the desert, the Bunn, or Bin, already slightly touched upon in the 
geographical sketch prefixed to this work. This immense salt-marsh, 
upwards of one hundred and fifty miles in breadth, is formed chiefly 
by the Looni, which, like the Bhone, after forming Lake Leman, 
resumes its name at its further outlet, and ends as it commences with 
a sacred character, having the temple of Narayn at its embouchure, 
where it mingles with the ocean, and that of Brimha at its source of 
Poshkur. The Bunn, or Bin, is a corruption of Aranya, or ' the 
waste j' nor can anything in nature be more dreary in the dry 
weather than this parched desert of salt and mud, the peculiar abode 
of the JcJnir-gudda, or wild-ass, whose love of solitude has been 
commemorated by an immortal pen. That this enormous depository 
of salt is’of no recent formation we are informed by the Greek 
writers, whose notice it did not escape, and who have preserved in 
JErinos a nearer approximation to the original Aranya than exists 
in our ‘ Bin’ or ‘ Bunn.’ Although mainly indebted to the Looni for 
its salt, whose bed and that of its feeders are covered with saline 
deposits, it is also supplied by the overflowings of the Indus, to which 
grand stream it may be indebted for its volume of water. We have 
here another strong ‘point of physical resemblance between the 
vallies of the Indus and the Nile, which Napoleon at once referred to 
the simple operations of nature j I allude to the origin of Lake 
Mceris, a design too vast for man.^' 

As the reader will often meet with the words t’hul and roo^, he 
should be acquainted with the distinction between them. The first 
means an arid and bare desert ; the other is equally expressive of 
desert, but implies the presence of natural vegetation ; in fact, the 
jungle of the desert. 


*The “ greatest breadth of the valley of the Nile is four leagues, the least, 
“ one so that the narrowest portion of the valley of Sinde equals the largest of 
the.Nile, Egypt alone is said to have had eight millions of inhabitants ; what 
then might Sinde maintain ! The condition of the peasantry, as described 
by Bourrienne, is exactly that of Eajpootana : “ the villages are fiefs belonging 
“ to any one on whom the prince may bestow them ; the peasantry pay a tax 
“to their superior, and are the actual proprietors of the soil: amidst ah the 
“ revolutions and commotions, their privileges are not infringed.” This right 
(still obtaining), taken away by Joseph, was restored by Sesostris. 
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T'Tixd of the Looni. — This embraces tbe tracts ou botb sides of 
the river, forming Jhalore and its dependencies. Although the 
region south of the stream cannot be included in the fiml, yet it is 
so intimately connected vrith it, that we shall not forego the only 
opportunity we may have of noticing it. 

Jhalore.- — This tract is one of the most important divisions of 
Marwar. It is separated from Sew^nchi by the Sookri and 
which, with many smaller streams, flow through them from the 
Aravulli and Aboo, aiding to fertilize its three hundred and sixty 
towns and villages, forming a part of the fiscal domains of Marwar. 
Jhalore, according to the geographical stanza so often quoted, was 
one of the ‘ nine castles of Maroo,’ when the Pramar held paramount 
rule in Maroost’hali. When it was wrested from them we have no 
clue to discover] but it had long been held by the Chohans, whose 
celebrated defence of their capital against Alla-o-din, in A.D. 1301, 
is recorded by Pei'ishta, as well as in the chronicles of their bards. This 
branch of the Chohan race was called Mallani, and will be again 
noticed, both here and in the annals of Haroutf. It formed that 
portion of the Ohohan sovereignty called the Sdppd Raj, whose 
capital was J hnah Ohotun, connecting the sway of this race in the 
countries along the Looni from Ajmer to Parkur, which would appear 
to have crushed its Agnicula brother, the Pramar, and possessed all 
that region marked by the course of the ‘ Salt riveP to Parkur. 

Sondgir, the ^ golden mount,^ is the more ancient name of this 
castle, and was adopted by the Chohans as distinctive of their tribe, 
when the older term, Mallani, was dropped for Sonigurra. Here 
they enshrined, their tutelary divinity, Mallinat’h, ‘god of the 
Malli,^ who maintained his position until the sons of Se6ji entered 
these regions, when the name of Sondgir was exchanged for 
that of Jhalore, contracted from Jhalinder-naPh, whose shrine 
is about a coss west of the castle. Whether Jhalinder-naPh, 
the ‘ divinity of Jhalinder,^ was imported from the Canges, or left 
as well as the god of the Mailt by the ci-devaht Mallanis, is 
uncertain : but should this prove to be a remnant of the foes of 
Alexander, driven by him from Mooltan,-}- its probability is increased 
by the caves of Jhahnder (so celebrated as a Hindu pilgrimage even 
in Baber’s time) being in their vicinity. Be this as it may, the 
Eahtores, like the Eoman conquerors, have added these indigenous 
divinities to their own pantheon. The descendants of the expatri- 
ated Sonigurras now occupy the lands of Oheetulwano, near the 
fiirca of the Looni. 


* Another salt river. 

•f Mooltan and Junah (Chotnn, qu. Chohan-tan,) have the same signification, 

‘ the ancient abode,' and both "were occupied by the tribe of Mali! or Mallani, - 
said to be of Chohan race ; and it is curious to find at Jhalore (classically 
Jhalinder,) the same divinities as in their haunts in the Punjab, viz., Malli- ' 
nat’h, Jhalinder-nat’h, and Balnat’h. Abulfazil says, (p. 108, Vol. II.) "the cell 
"of Balsa at is in the laiddJs ot Siad-eagar;’^ aad Baber(p.293,) places^'Sdlindi- 
“ jogi below the hill of Jud,five marches east of the Indus,” the very spot claimed 
by the Yadus, when led out of India by their deified leader Buldeo, or Balnat’b. 
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Jlialore comprehends the inferior districts of Sewanchi, Beenmal, 
Sanchore, Morseen, all attached to the hlialisa or fisc j besides the 
gYQVitpidtdetSj or chieftainships^ of Bhadrajoon^ Mehwo^ Jessole, and 
Sindri — a tract of ninety miles in length, and nearly the same in 
breadth, with a fair soil, water near the surface, and requiring only 
good government to make it as productive as any of its magnitude 
in these regions, and sufficient to defray the whole personal expenses 
of the Rajas of Jodpoor, or about nine lacs of rupees; but in 
consequence of the anarchy of the capital, .the corruption of the 
managers, and the raids of the Sehr^es of the desert and the Meenas 
of Aboo and the Aravulli, it is deplorably deteriorated. There are 
several ridges (on one of which is the castle) traversing the district^ 
but none uniting with the table-land of Mewar, though with breaks 
it may be traced to near Aboo. In one point it shews its affinity to 
the desert, i. e., in its vegetable productions, for it has no other 
timber than the fhdly the haboolj the hliureelj and other shrubs 
of the fhul. 

The important fortress of Jhalore, guarding the southern frontier 
of Marwar, stands on the extremity of the range extending north to 
Sewanoh. It is from three to four hundi’ed feet in height, fortified 
with a wall and bastions, on some of which cannon are mounted. 
It has four gates ; that from the town is called the Sooruj-pSly and 
to the north-west in the Bal-pol the gate of the sun-god), 
where there is a shrine of the Jain pontiff, Pai’swanatffi. There are 
many wells, and two considerable baivarzsy or resexwoirs of good 
water, and to' the north a small lake foi'med by damming-up the 
streams from the hills ; but the water seldom lasts above half the 
year. The town, which contains three thousand and seventeen 
houses, extends on the north and eastern side of the fort, having the 
Sookrie flowing about a mile east of it. It has a circumvallation as 
well as the castle, having guns for its defence ; and is inhabited by 
every variet}^ of ‘tribe, though, sti’ange to say, there ai'e only five 
families of Rajpoots in its motley population. The following census 
was made by one of my parties, in A.D. 1813 : 

Houses. 


Mallis^ or gardeners 140 

Tailisy or oilmen, here called ghatchi 100 

KhomarSy or pottei's 60 

- Thatairasy or braziers 30 

OheepaSy or printers 20 

Bankei’s, merchants, and shop-keepers 1,166 

Moosulmaun families 936 

Klmteehsy or butchers 20 

NdeSy or barbers 16 

KJmldlSy or spirit-distillers 20 

' Weavers 100 

Silk 16 * 

Yatis (Jain priests) 2 

Brahmins 100 * 
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Goojurs 40 

Bajpoofcs 5 

Bhojuks 20 

Meenas - ’60 

Bhils 15 

Sweetmeat-shops 8 

Ironsmiths and carpenters (Lohars and Sootao's),.. 14 

Ghooriimllas, or bracelet-manufacturers • 4 


The general accuracy of this census was confirmed. 

Sewdnchi is the tract between the Looni and Sookrie, of which 
Sewanohj a strong castle placed on the extremity of the same range 
with Jhalore, 'is the capital. The country requires no particular 
description^ being of the same nature as that just depicted. In 
former times it constituted, together with Nagore, the appanage of 
the heir-apparent of Marwar ; but since the setting-up of the 
Pretender, Dhonkul Sing, both have been attached to the fisc : in 
fact, there is no heir to Maroo ! Pei'ishta mentions the defence of 
Sewanoh against the arms of All-o-din. 

Macholah* and Morseen are the two principal dependencies of 
Jhalore within the Looui, the former having a strong castle guarding 
its south-east frontier against the depredations of the Meenas ; the 
latter, which has also a fort and town of five hundred houses, is on 
the western extremity of Jhalore. 

Beenmal and Sanchore are the two principal subdivisions to the 
south, and together nearly equal the remainder of the province, each 
containing eighty villages. These towns are on the high road to 
Cutch and Guzzei’at, which has given them from the most remote 
times a commercial celebrity. Beenmal is said to contain fifteen 
hundred houses, and Sanchore about half the number. Yery wealthy 
Mahajiins, or ‘ merchauts,^ used to reside hei’e, but insecurity both 
within and without has much injui’ed. these cities, the first of which 
has its name, Mai, from its wealth as a mart. There is a temple of 
Baraha (Ydraha, the incarnation of the hog), with a great sculptured 
boar. Sanchore possesses also a distinct celebrity from being the 
' ci’adle of a class of Brahmins called Sanchora, who are the officiating 
priests of some of the most celebrated temples in these regions, as 
■ that of Dwarica, Matffiura, Poshkur, Nuggur-Parkur, &c. The name 
of Sanchore is coi-rupted from Sati-pooi’a, Sati, or Suttee^s town, 
said to be very ancient. 

JBltadrajoon . — A slight notice is due to the principal fiefs of Jhalore, 
as well as the fiscal towns of this domain. Bhadrajoon is a town of 
five hundred houses (three-fourths of which are of the Meena class), 
situated in the midst of a cluster of hills, having a small fort. The 
chief is of the Joda clan ; his fief connects Jhalore with Pali in 
Godwar. 
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Mehwo is a celebrated little tract on botb bants of tbe Loodi^ and 
one of tbe first possessions of the Rahtores. It is, properly speaking, 
in Sew^inchi, to which it pays a tribute, besides service w'hen required. 
The chief of Mehwo has the title of Rawul, and his usual residence 
is the town of Jessole. Soorut Sing is the present chief j his relative, 
Soorajmul, holds the same title, and the fief and castle of Sindri, 
also on the Looni, twenty -two miles south of Jessole. A feud reigns 
between them : they claim co-equal rights, and the consequence is 
that neither can reside at Mehwo, the capital of the domain. Both 
chiefs deemed the profession of robber no disgrace, when this memoir 
was written (1813) ; but it is to be hoped they have seen the danger, 
if not the error, of their ways, and will turn to cultivating the fertile 
tracts along the ^Salt Rivor,^ which yield wheat, joour, and bajra in 
abundance. 

Bhalotra, Tilwarm, are two celebrated names in the geography of 
this region, and have an annual fair, as renowned in Rajpootana as 
that of Leipsic in Germany. Though called the Bhalotra meld 
(literally, * an assemblage, or concourse of people^), it was held at 
Tilwarra, several miles south, near an island of the Looni, which is 
sanctified by a sbrlne of Malli-nat^h, ‘the divinity of the MalH,^ who, 
as already mentioned, is now the patron god ofthe Rahtores. Tilwarra 
forms the fief of another relative of the Mehwo family, and Bhalotra, 
which ought to belong to the fisc, did and may still belong to Ahwa, 
tbe chief noble of Marwnr. But Bhalotra and Sindri have other 
claims to distinction, having, with the original estate of Droonara, 
formed the fief of Doorgadas, the first character in the annals of 
Maroo, and whose descendant yet occupies Sindri. The^ fief of Mehwo, 
which includes them all, was rated at fifty thousand rupees annually. 
The Piiitdeis wdth their vassalage occasionally go to court, but hold 
themselves exempt from service except on emergencies. The call 
upon them is chiefly for the defence of the frontier, of which they 
are the eim-isioaraj or lord-marchers. 

JJJendovdU. — This tract, which has its name-from the tfibo 

of Eeudo, the chief branch of the'? uriliars, (the ancient sovereigns 
of Mundore), extends from Bhalotra north, and west of the capital, 
Jodpoor, and is bounded on the north by the t^Ind of Gog£. The t^hul 
of Eeudovuti embraces a space of about thirty coss in circumference. 

Gogadeo-ca-fhioL — The t^Jncl of Goga, a name celebrated in tho 
heroic history of the Ohohans, is immediately north of Eendovati, 
and one description will suit both. The sand-ridges (t^hnl-cadeeha) 
are very lofty in all this tract ; very thinly inhabited; few villages; 
water far from the surface, and having considerable jungles, Thobe, 
Phulsoond, and Beemasir are the chief towns in this rood They 
collect rain-water in reservoirs called tanlca, which they are obliged 
to use sparingly, and often while a mass of corruption, producing 
that peculiar disease in the eyes called rdUandd (corrupted by us to 
rotunda) or night-blindness,^ for with the return of day it passes off. 

^ It is asserted by the nativea to be caused by a small thread-like irorm, 
[Yol, II.] 35 
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The tHiid of Tirruroe intervenes between that of Gogadeo and the 
present frontier of Jessulmdr^ to which it formerly belonged. Pokarn 
is the chief town, not of Tirruroe only, but of all the desert interposed 
between the two chief capitals of Maroosb'hali. The southern part 
of this dlnd does not differ from that described, but its northern 
portion, and more especially for sixteen to twenty miles around the 
city of Pokurn, are low disconnected ridges of loose rock, thecontinu- 
ation of that on which stands the capital of the Bhattis, which give, 
as we have already said, to this oasis the epithet of Mer, or rocky. The 
name of Tirrurod is derived from iirr, which-signifies moisture, humi- 
dity from springs, or the springs themselves, which rise from the rooe. 
Pokurn, the residence of Salim Sing (into the history of whose family 
we have so fully entered in the Annals of Marwar), is a town of two 
thousand houses, surrounded by a stone wall, and having a fort, 
mounting several guns on its eastern side. Under the west side of 
the town, the inhabitants have the unusual sight in these regions of 
running water, though only in the rainy season, for it is soon 
absorbed by the sands. Some say it comes fi’om the Sirr of Kanoad, 
others from the springs in the ridge ; at all events, they derive^ a 
good and plentiful supply of water from the wells excavated in its 
bed. The chief of Pokurn, besides its twenty-four villages, holds 
lands between the Looni and Bandy rivers to the amount of a lac 
of rupees. Droonara and Munzil, the fief of the loyal Doorgadas, 
are now in the hands of the traitor Salim. Three coss to the north 
of Pokurn is the village of Ramdeora, so named from a shrine to 
Ramdeo, one of the Paladins of the desert, and which attracts people 
from all quarters to the meld, or fair, held in the rainy month of 
Bhadoon. Merchants from Koratchy-bundui’, Tatta, Mooltan, 
Shikarpoor, and Outch, here ‘exchange the produce of various 
countries : hoi’ses, camels, and oxen used also to be reared m great 
numbers, but the famine of 1813, and anarchy ever since Baja 
MauiPs accession, added to the interminable feuds between the 
Bhattij*rnnd.JRalitores, have checked all this desirable intercourse, 
'which occasionally made the very heart of the desert a scene of joy 
and activity, 

Tdml of Khmour . — This find, lying between Jessulmdr and 
Barmair, and abutting at Giraup into the desert of Dhdt, is in the 
most remote angle of Marwar. Though thinly inhabited, it possesses 
sevei’al considerable places, entitled to the name of towns, in this 
‘ abode of death.’ Of these, Sheo and ICottoi’oh ai’e the most consi- 
derable, the first containing three hundx’ed, the latter five hundred 
houses, situated upon the ridge of hills, which may be ti'aced from 
Bhooj to Jessulmdr. Both these towns belong to chiefs of the 
Rahtore family, who pay a nominal obedience to the Raja of Jodpoor. 
At no distant period, a smart trade used to be carried on between 


which also forms in the eyes of horses. I have seen it in the horse, moving 
velocity. They puncture and discharge it with the aqueoas 
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Anluilwarra Patnn and this region ; bat the lawless Sehraes 
plundered so many IcajilaSy that it is at length destroyed. They 
find pasture for numerous flocks of sheep and buffaloes in this 
Malli-naVli-ca-Vlmly or Barmair. — The whole of this region was 
formerly inhabited by a tribe called Malli or Mallani who, although 
asserted by some to be Rahtore in origin, are assuredly Cbohan, 
and of the same stock as the ancient lords of Jfinah Ohotun. 
Bai'mair was reckoned, before the last famine, to contain one 
thousand two hundred houses, inhabited by all classes, one-fourth of 
whom were Sanchora Brahmins. The town is situated in the same 
range as Sheo-Kottoroh, here two to three hundred feet in height. 
Prom Sheo to Barmair there is a good deal of flat intermingled with 
low teehas of sand, which in favourable seasons produces enough 
fdod for consumption, Puddum Sing, the Barmair chief, is of the 
same stock as those of Sheo-Kottoroh, and Jessole ; from the latter 
they all issue, and he calculates thirty-four villages in his feudal 
domain. Formerly a dannie (which is, literally rendered, doxidnier) 
resided here to collect the transit duties ; but the Sehraes have 
rendered this oflSce a sinecure, and the chief of Barmair takes the 
little it realizes to himself. They find it more convenient to he on 
a tolerably good footing with the Bhattis, from whom this tract was 
conquei'ed, than with their own head, whose officers they very often 
oppose, especially when a demand is made upon them for dind ; on 
which occasion they do not disdain to call in the assistance of their 
desert friends, the SehrS^fe. Throughout the whole of this region, 
they rear great numbers of the best camels, which find a ready 
mai’ket in evexy part of India. 


Kherd^lmr . — ^ The land of K//eV*has often been mentioned in the 
annals of these states. It was in this distant nook that the Rahfcoi’es 
first established themselves, expelling the Gohil tribe, which migrated' 
to the Gulf of Cambay, and are now lords of Gog^ and Bhaonuggur 
and instead of steering ^ the ship of the deserP in their pii^acies on 
the Icajilas ^]p]ied the Great Indiai^ Ocean, e'ven to the golden coast 
of Sofala,^^ in the yet more nefarious trade of slaves. It is difficult 
to leaxm what latitude they affixed to the ^ land of Khei',^ which in 
the time of the Gohils approximated to the Looni; nor is it neces- 
sax'y to perplex ourselves with such niceties, as we only use the 
names for the purpose of description. ' In all probability, it compre- 
hended the whole space afterwards occupied by the Mallani or 
Chohans, who founded Jfin^h Chotun, &c., which we shall therefore 
include in Kherd^hur. Kheraloo, the chief town, was one of the 
^ nine castles of Maroo,^ when the Pi'amar was its sovereign lord. 
It has now dwindled into an insignificant village, containing no 


Raraed, in all probability, from the superabundant tree of the desei t termed 
hlievy and d'kur, Maud/ It is also called KherdloOy but more properly Kke'tdld, 
Hbe abode of ICber a sbrub of great util it j in these regions. Its astringent 
pods, similar in appearance to those of the lihimiamy they convert into food. 
Its gum is collected as an article of trade ; the camels broU 25 e upon its twigs, and 
the wood makes their huts. 
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more than forty houses^ surrounded on all sides by hills '' of a black 

colourj’’’ part of the same chain from Bhooj. 

JlUndh Ghotun, or the ' ancient’ Ohotun, though always conjoined 
in name, are two distinct places, said to be of very great antiquity, and 
capitals of the Hdp'pd sovereignty. But as to what this H/ippd Raj 
was, beyond the bare fact of its princes being Chohan, tradition is now 
mute. Both still present the vestiges of large cities, more especially 
Jundh, ‘ the ancient,’ which is enclosed ih a mass of hills, having but 
one inlet, on the east side, where there are the ruins of a small castle 
which defended the entrance. There are likewise the remains of two 
more on the summit of the range. The mouldering remnants of 
mwid^ivB (temples), and bawaris (reservoirs), now choked up, all 
bear testimony to its extent, which is said to have included twelve 
thousand habitable dwellings ! Now there are not above two 
hundred huts on its site, while Ohotun has shrunk into a poor 
hamlet. At Dhorimun, which is at the farther extremity of the range 
in which are Jdnah and Chotun, there is a singular place of worship, 
to which the inhabitants flock on the teej, or third day of Saiuiin of 
each year. The patron saint is called Allundeo, through whose 
means some grand victory was obtained by the Mallani. The 
immediate objects of veneration are a number of brass images called 
as^vamooJcM, from having the ^ heads of horses’ ranged on the top of 
a' mountain called Allundeo, Whether these may further confirm 
the Scythic ancestiy of the Mallani, as a branch of the Asi, or Aswa 
1 ‘aoe of Central Asia, can at present be only matter of conjecture. 

Nuggur-Oooroh . — Between Barmair and Nuggur-Gooroh on the 
Looni is one immense continuous t’/mf, or rather rooe, containing 
deep jungles of khyr, or kh^r, kajrf, kureel, 'keip, phoke, whose 
gums and berries are turned to account, by the Bhils and Kolis of 
the southern districts. Nuggur and Gooroh are two large towns on 
the Looni (described in the Itinerary), on the borders of the Obohan 
raj of Sooe-bah, and formerly part of it. 

Here terminate our remarks on the finds of western Marwar, 
which, sterile as it is by the hand of Nature, had its miseries com- 
pleted by the famine that I'aged generally throughout these regions 
in S. 1868 (A.D. 1812), and of which is the third year. The 
disorders which we have depicted as pi’evailiug at the seat of 
goveimment for the last thirty years, have left these remote regions 

^ That is, 1814. I am transcribing from ray jou^■n.^ls of that day, just .after 
the return of one of my parties of discovery from Dhese I’egions, bringing with 
them natives of Dbab, who, to use their own simple but exni essivo phraseology, 

“ had the measure of the desert in the palm of their hands for they had been 
employed .as hasids, or messengers, for thirtj’’ years of their lives. Two of them 
afterwards returned and brought away their families, and remained npw.ards 
of five years in my service, and were laithful, able, and honest in the duties I 
assigned them, asjamadars of daks, oi' superintendents of posts, which were for 
many years under my charge when at Sindia’s court, extending at one tirao 
p’om the Ganges to Bombay, through the most savage and little-known regions 
in India.^ But with such men as I drilled to aid in these discoveries, I found 
nothing insurmountable. 
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entirely to the mercy of the desert tribes, or their own scarce less 
lawless lords : in fact, it only excites our astonishment how man 
can vegetate in such a land, which has nothing but a few sirrs, or 
salt-lakes to yield any profit to the proprietors, and the excellent 
camel pastures, more especially in the southern tracts, which produce 
the best breed in the desert. 


. ^ 

CHAPTER II. 

Oliolian Udj. — Aniiqidiy and nohiliUj of the Chohans of the desert, — Dimension 
and 'poinilaiion of the Raj,--finggnr, — Banhasirr, — Tlierand. — Face of the 
Oholiaii Raj — Water, — Productions, — hihohiianis. — Kolis and Bliils , — 

'Fithils, — Tliids of Dhdt and Oimirsoovira, — Depth of wells, — Anecdote , — 
City of Arore, the ancient capital of Sinde, — Dynasties of the Soda^ flic 
So 077 i 7 ira, and the Savima p^rinces , — llieir antiquity, — Inferred to he tlio 
opponents of Ale,vander the Ch'eat, and Menander, — Lieutenant of Wcdtd 
talces Arore, — Onitirhotey its history, — Tribes of Sinde and the desert , — 
Diseases — Narooa or Guinea worm, — Prodnctionsy animal and vegetable, of 
the desei t — Ddodpotra, — Itinerary, 

Ohohan Raj, — ^T his sovereignty {raj) of the Chohans occupies the 
most remote coimer of Rajpootana, and its existence is now for the 
first time noticed. As the quality of greatness as well as goodness 
is, in a great measure, relative, the raj of the Ohohaus may appear 
an empire to the lesser chieftains of the desert. Externally, 3t is 
environed, on the north and east, by the tracts of the Marwar state 
we have just been sketching. To the south-east it is bounded by 
Koliwai'ra, to the south hemmed-in by the Rin, and to the west by 
the desert of Dhat. Internally, it is partitioned into two distinct 
governments, the eastern being termed Vira-Bah, and the western, 
from its position ^ across the Looni,^ Parkiir which appellation, 
conjoined to Kuggur, is also applied to the capital, with the 
distinction of Sir- Nuggar, or metropolis. This is the Negar-Parkur 
of the distinguished Rennel, a place visited at a very eai'ly stage 
of our intercourse with these I'egions by an enterpiasing Englishman 
named Whittington. 

The Chohans of this desert boast the great antiquity of their 
settlement, as well as the nobility of their blood : they have only to 
refer to Manik Rae aud Beesildeo of Ajra^r, and to Pirthiraj, the 
last Hindu sovereign of Delhi, to establish the latter fact ; but the 
first we must leave to conjecture and their bards, though we may 
fearlessly assert that they were posterior to the Sodas and othex* 
branches of the Pramar race, who to all appearance were its masters 


^ ^ Prom Par, * beyoud,^ aud har or hliar, syuouimous wibli Looni, the ‘ salt- 
rirer.* We have several Khaii Nadis, or salt-xirulefcs, in Bajpoofeana, though 
only one Looni. The sea is frequently called the Loond-pdnii * the salt-wafeer,* 
or Khaia-pani metamorphosed into Kdlci-puni, or ^ the black water/ which is 
by no means insignificant. 
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-wlien Alexander descended fcbe Indus. Neitber is it improbable 
that tbe Mali or Mallani, -wbom be ■ expelled in that corner of the 
Punjab, wrested ' the land of Khdr' from the Sodas. At all events, 
it is certain that a chain of Chohan principalities extended, from 
the eighth to the thirteenth century, fi-om Ajmdr to the frontiers of 
Sinde, of which Ajm6i’, hTadole, Jhalore, Sirohi, and Jundh Chotun 
were the capitals ; and though all of these in their annals claim to 
be independent, it may be assumed that some kind of obedience was 
paid to Ajmdr, We possess inscriptions which justify this asser- 
tion. Moreover, each of them was conspicuous in Moosle'm history, 
from the time of the conqueror of Grhuzni to that of Alla-o-din, sur- 
named ^ the second Alexander.'’ Mahmood, in his twelfth expedi- 
tion, byMooltan to Ajmer (whose citadel, Perishta says, “he was 
“ compelled to leave in the hands of the enemy”), passed and sacked 
ISTadole (translated Buziile) ; and the traditions of the desert have 
presei’ved the recollection of his visit to Jun&h Chotun, and they 
3 'et point out the mines by which its castle on the rock was 
destroyed. Whether this was after his visitation and destruction of 
Hehrvalla (Anhulwarra Puttun), or while on his journey, we have 
no means of knowing ,• but when we recollect that in this his last 
invasion, he attempted to return by Sinde, and nearly perished with 
all his army in the desert, we might faii’Iy suppose his determina- 
tion to destroy Junah Chotun betrayed him into this danger : for 
besides the all-ruling motive of the conversion or destruction of the 
‘ infidels,’ in all likelihood the expatriated princes of Nebrvalla had 
sought refuge with the Ohohans amidst the sand-hills of Khdrd’hur, 
and may thus have fallen into bis grasp. 

Although nominally a single prinoij^ality, the chieftain of Parkur 
pays little, if any, submission to his superior of Vird-Bah. Both of 
them have the ancient Hindu title of Eana, and are said at least to 
possess the quality of hereditaiy valour, which is synonimous with 
Chohan. It js^unnecessaiy to particularize the extent in square 
"'''miles^ tVmZ in tbi^aj7''Sr“t©-^:^n3pt to number its population, 
which is so fluctuating ; but we shall subjoin a brief account of the 
chief towns, which will aid in estimating the population of Maroos- 
t’hali. We begin with the first division. 


The principal towns in the Chohan raj, are Sooe-Bah, Dhnrm- 
dur, Bankasir, Theraud, Hoteegong, and Obeetulwanoh. Kana 
Harayn Rao resides alternately at Sood and Bab, both large towns 
suiTounded by an ahhatis, chiefly of the labool and other thorny 
trees, called in these regions hdi’h-ca-kote, which has given these 
simple, .but very efficient fortifications the term of hanVlia-ca-boie, 
or, ‘ fort of thorns,’ Tbe resources of Harayn Eao, derived from 
this desert domain, are said to be three lacs of rupees, of which he 
pays a triennial tribute of one lac to Jodpoor, to which no right 
exists, and which is I’ai’ely realized without au army. Tbe tracts 
watered by the Looni yield good crops of the richer gi’ains ; and 
although, in the dry season, there is no constant stream, plenty of 
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deer, hog ; nor do they even object to such as have died a natural 
death. Like the other debased tribes, they affect to have Rajpoot 
blood, and call themselves Chohan Koll, Rahtore Koli, Purihar Koli, 
&c., which only tends to prove their illegitimate descent from the 
abox’iginal Koli stock. Almost all the cloth-weavers throughout 
India are of the Koli class, though they endeavour to conceal their 
origin under the term Jhildo^ which ought only to distinguish the 
Mooslem weaver. The Bhils partake of all the vices of the Kolis, 
and perhaps descend one step lower in the scale of humanity ; for 
they will feed on vermin of any kind, foxes, jackals, i^ats, guanas, 
and snakes; and although they make an exception of the camel and 
the pea-fowl, the latter being sacred to ^ Mata/ the goddess they 
propitiate, yet in moral degradation their fellowship is complete. 
The Kolis and Bhils have no matrimonial intercourse, nor will they 
even eat with each other — such is caste 1 The bow and arrow form 
their arms, occasionally swords, but rarely the matchlock. 

PiVMl is the chief husbandman of this region, and, with the 
Baniah^ the only respectable class. They possess flocks, and are also 
cultivators, and are said to be almost as numerous as either the 
Bhils or Kolis. The Pit^hil is reputed synonimous with the Koormi of 
Hindust^han and the Kolmbi of Malwa and the Dekhan. There 
are other tribes, such as the Rebarry, or rearer of camels, who will be 
described with the classes appertaining to the whole desert. 

BJidt and Omnrsoomra, — ^We now take leave of Rajpootana, 
as it is, for the desert depending upon Sinde, or that space 
between the frontier of Rajpootana to the valley of the Indus, 
on the west, and from Dtodpotra north, to Buliari on the 
Bin. This space measures about two hundred and twenty miles 
of longitude, and its greatest breadth is eighty ; it is one entire i^hul, 
having but few villages, though there are many hamlets of shepherds 
sprinkled over it, too ephemeral to have a place in the map. A few 
of these pooras and vas, as they are termed, where the springs are 
perennial, have a name assigned to them, but to multiply them 
would only mislead, as they exist no longer than the vegetation. 
The whole of this tract may be characterized as essentially desert, 
having spaces of fifty miles without a drop of water, and without 
greatprecaution,impassable. Thesand-hills rise into little mountains, 
and the wells are so deep, that with a large hafila^ many might die 
before the thirst of all could be slaked. The enumeration of a few 
of these will put the reader in possession of one of the difficulties 
of a journey through Maroo ; they range fi’om eleven to seventy-five 
poorshy or seventy to five hundred feet in depth. One at Jeysing- 
desir, fifty ; Dhote-ca-bnstee, sixty ; Griraup, sixty; Hamir- 

deora, seventy ; Jinjinialli, seventy-five ; Ohailak, seventy-five to 
eighty. 

In what vivid colours does the historian Perishta describe the 
miseries of the fugitive emperor, Hemayoon, and his faithful followers, 
at one of these wells ! The country through which they fled being 
[Voii. n.] 36 
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“ an entire desert of sand, the Moguls were in the utmost distress for 
"water: some ran mad ; others fell down dead. For three whole days 
“ there was no water ; on the fourth day they caihe to a well, which 
"was so deep that a drum was beaten, to give notice to the man 
"driving the bulloclcs, that the bucket had reached the top; but the 
" unhappy followers were so impatient for drink, that, so soon as the 
" first bucket appeared, several threw themselves upon it, before it had 
" quite reached the surface, and fell in. The next day, they arrived at 
a brook, and the camels, which had not tasted water fur several days, 
“were allowed to quench their thirst j but, having drunk to excess, 
“ several of them died. The king, after enduring unheard-of miseries, 
at length reached Omurkote with only a few attendants. The Raja, 
who has the title of Eaua, took compassion on his misfortunes, and 
spai’ed nothing that could alleviate his sufferings, or console him in 
"his distress.^'’ — Briggs^ Ferishta, VoL II, p. 96. 

We are now in the very region where Hemayoon suffered these 
miseries, and in its chief town, Omux'kote, Akber, the greatest monarch 
India ever knew, first saw the light. Let us throw aside the veil 
which conceals the histoiy of the race of Hemayoon’s protector, and 
notwithstanding he is now but nominal sovereign of Omurkote, and 
lord of the village of Chore, give him “a local habitation and a 
" name,^^ even in the days of the Macedonian invader of India, . 
Dhat, of which Omurkote is the capital, was one of the divisions 
- of Marooskhali, which from time immemorial was subject to the 
Pi’amar. Amongst the thirty-five tribes of this the most numerous 
of the races called Agnicfila, were the Soda, the Oraur, and the 
Soomura;* and the conjunction of the two last has given a distinc- 
tive appellation to the more northern t’Jml, still known as Ormipoonira, 
though many centuries have fled since they possessed any power. 

Arore, of which we have already narrated the discovery, and 
which is laid down in the map about six miles east of Belcher on 
the Indus, was in the region styled Omursoomra, which may once 
have had a much wider acceptation, when a dynasty of thirty-sis 
princes of the Soomura tribe ruled all these countries during fii^e 
hundred years. t On the extinction of its power, and the restoration 
of their ancient rivals, the Sind-Summa princes, who in their turn 
gave way to the Bhattis, this tract obtained the epithet of Bhatbipoh; 
but the ancient and more legitimate name, Omursoomra, is yet 
recognized, and many hamlets of shepherds, both of Omurs and 
Soomuras, are still existing amidst its sand-hills. To them we shall 
return, after discussing their elder brethren, the Sodas. We can 
trace the colonization of the Bhattis, the Ohawuras, and the Solanlcis, 
the Gehlotes, and the Rahtofes, throughout all these countries, both 
of central and western Rajpootana; and wherever we go, whatever 
new capital is founded, it is always on the site of a Pramar establish- 


* See table of tribes, and sketch of the Pramaras, Vol. I, pp, 76,85, 
fPerishta, Abulfazil. 
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ment. Tirthi tijii na Prdmdr ca, or ^ tlie world is the Pratnars/ I 
may liere repeat^ is hardly hyperbolical when applied to the Rajpoot 
world. 

Arore^ or Alore as written by Abulfazib aud described by that 
celebrated geographer^ Bbn-Haukal^ as rivalling Mooltau in great- 
ness/*^ was one of the ‘ nine divisions of Maroo^ governed by the 
Pramar^ of which we must repeat, one of the chief branches was the 
Soda. The islandic Bekher, or Mansoora (so named by the lieutenant 
of the Khalif Al-Muusoor), a few miles west of Arore, is considered 
as the capital of the Sogdi, when Alexander sailed down the 
Indus : and if we couple the similarity of name to the well-authenti- 
cated fact of immemorial sovereignty over this region, it might not 
be drawing too largely on credulity" to suggest that the Sogdi and 
Soda are one and the same.* The Soda princes were the pati'iarchs 
of the desert when the Bhattis immigrated thither from the north : 
but whether they deprived them of Arore as well as Lodorva, the 
chronicle does nob intimate. It is by no means unlikely that the 
Omiirs and Soomras, instead of being co-equal or co-eval branches 
with the Soda, may be merely subdivisions of them. 

We may follow Abulfazil aud Ferishta in their summaries of the 
history of ancient Sinde, and those races. The former says : In 

ancient times there lived a Raja, named Sehris, whose capital was 
Alore, and h'is dominions extended to Cashmere north, to Mehi4n 
(the Indus) west, while the sea confined them 'to the south. An 
army from Persia invaded this kingdom; the Raja was killed in 
battle, and the Persians, after plundering everything, returned 
home. The Raja was succeeded by his son Roysahyf Rae-sa, 
or Soda?) This dynasty continued until th^ Khalifdt of Walid, 

^ To convince the reader I do nob build upon nominal resemblance, whet 
localities do not bear me out, he is requested to call bo mind, that we have else 
where assigned to the Ycidus of thePunjfi-b, the honour of furiiisbing th#^ well- 
known king named Porns ; although the PUar, the usual pronunciation o\ 
Pramm\ would afford a more read^ solution. 

*f* Colonel Bi'iggs, in bis translation, writes itEulhj Sa^ and in this ver}’ place 
remarks on the “ mutilation of Hindu names hy the early Mahornedan writers 
which are frequently not to be recognized or, we might hare learned that the 
adjunct Sa to Hnlly (qtu Heri), the son of Sebris, was the badge of his tribe 
Soda. The Roy-saby, or Ka^-sa of Abulfazil, means ‘ Prince 8a’ or ‘Prince ol 
the Sodas.* Of the same family was Dabir, whose capital, in A,H. 99, was (sajf 
Abulfazil) Alore or Debeil,” in which this historian makes a geographical 
mistake ; Alore or Arore being the capital of Upper Sinde, and Debeil (correctly 
Dewdl, the temple,) or Tatta, the capital of Lower Sinde In all probability 
Dahir held both. We have already dilated, in the Annals of IMewur, on a 
foreign prince mimed ** Dahir Despati,” or the sovereign.p'ince, Daliir^ being 
amongst her defenders, on the first Mooslem invasion, which we conjectured 
must have been that ot ]\rahorned Kasim, after he had subdued Sinde. Bappa, 
the lord of Cheetore, was nephew of Raja Maun Mori, shewing a double motive 
in the exiled son of Dabir to support Cheetore against his own enemy Kasim. 
The Moris and Sodas were alike branches of the Pramar (see Tol. I, p. 85). It 
is also worth while to draW attention to the remark elsewhere made (p. 184) on 
stir made b}^ Hejauje of Khorasau (who sent Kasim to Sinde) amongst the 
Hindu princes of Zabulist*han : dislocated facts, all demonstrating one of great 
eVoL. n.] ^ S6A 
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when Hejauje the governoi' of Irac, sent Mahomed Kasim, A.H. 99, 
or A.D. 717, who succeeded in the conquest, slaying the Hindu 
prince, Dahir. After this, the country was governed by the family 
of Ansary ; next, by the family of Soomra; and then came the 
dynasty of Seemeb (Sammah), who esteemed themselves of the stock 
of Jumsheed, and each took the name of Jam.'’’* 

Ferishta gives a similar version. ” On the death of Mahomed 
Kasim, a tribe who trace their origin from the Ansaris established a 
government in Sinde ; after which the zemindars (lords of the soil 
or indigenous chiefs) usurped the power, and held independent rule 
over the kingdom of Sinde for the space of five hundred years. These, 
the SoomuraSj subverted the country of another dynasty called 
Somuna (the Seemeh of Abulfazil), whose chief assumed the title of 
Jam.”t 

The difficulty of establishing the identity of these ti'ibes from the 
cacography of both the Gi’eek and Persian writers, is well exemplified 
in another portion of Ferishta, treating of the same race, called by 
him Somuna, and Suma by Abulfazil. “ The tribe of Sahna appears 
“ to be of obscure origin, and originally to have occupied the tract 
“ lying between Bekher and Tatta in Sinde, and pretend to trace their 
“ origin from Jemshid.” We can pardon his spelling for his exact 
location of the tribe, which, whether written Somuna, Sehua, or 
Seemeh, is the Summa or Samma tribe of the great Yadfi I'ace, whose 
capital was Summa-ca-kote, or Samma-nagari, converted into 
Minagara, and its princes into Sambas, by the Gtreeks. Thus the 
Sodas appear to have imled at Arore and Bekher, or Upper Sinde, 
and the Sammas in the lower, J when Alexander passed through this 
region. The Jhardjas and Jams of Hoanuggur in Saurashti’a claim 
descent from the Summas, hence called elsewhere by Abulfazil “ the 
” Sinde-Summadyuasty;” bitt having been, from their amalgamation 
with the “ faithful,” put out of the pale of Hinduism, they desired to 
conceal' their Samma-Yadu descent, which they abandoned for 
Jumshid, and Samma was converted into Jam. 

We may, therefore, assume that a prince of the Soda tribe held 


importance, n.amely, the wide dominion of the Rajpoot race, previous to the 
appear.ance of Mahomed. 

Oriental literature sustained a loss wliich can scarcely be repaired, bj’ the 
destruction of the valuable MSS. amassed by Colonel Briggs, during many 
years, for the purpose of a general history of tlie early transactions of the 
Mahomed an 

* Of the latter stock he gives us a list of seventeen princes. Gladwin’s'trans- 
lation of Ayeer Alcheri, Yol. II, p. 122. , 

t See Briggs’ Iferishtn, Vol. IV, pp. 411 and 422. 

j The four races called Agnicdla {of which the Pramar was the most 
numerous), at every step of ancient Hindu history are seen displacing the 
dynasty of Tadd. Here the struggle between them is corroborated by the two 
best Mahomedan historians, both borrowing from the same source, the more 
ancient histories, few of which have reached us. It must be borne in mind 
that the Sodas, the Omurs, the Soomuras, were Pramai's (vulg. PUdr) ; while 
the Summas were Yadus, for 'whose origin see Annals of Jessulmcr, p. 19^. 
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that division of the great Pii^r sovereignty, of which Arore, or the 
insular Belcher, was the capital, when Alexander passed down 
the Indus ; nor is it improbable that the army, styled Persian 
by Abulfazil, which invaded Arore, and slew Baja Sehris, was 
a Grmco-Bactrian army led by Apollodobus, or Menandei% who 
traversed this region, ruled by Sigerfcides^^ {qiL Raja Sehris ?) 
even to ‘Hhe country of the 2w/}or,” or Saurashtra, where, 
according to their -historian, their medals wex’e existent when 
he wrote in the secoiid century.* The histories so largely quoted 
give ns decided proof that Dahir, and his son Rae-sa, the victims 
of the first Islamite invasion led by Kasim, were of the same 
lineage as Raja Sehris; and the Bhatti annals prove to demon- 
stration, that at this, the very period of their settling in the 
desert, the Soda tribe was paramount, (see p. 201) ; which, 
together with the strong analogies in names of places and pi'inces, 
affords a veiy reasonable ground for the conclusion we have come 
to, that the Soda tribe of Piiilr race was in possession nf Upper 
Sinde, when the Macedonian passed down the stream ; and that, 
amidst all the vicissitudes of fortune, it has continued (contesting 
possession with its ancient Tadu antagonist, the Samma) to main- 
tain some portion of its ancient sovereignty unto these days. Of 
this portion we shall now instruct the reader, after hazarding a 
passing remai’k on the almost miraculous tenacity which has pre- 
served this race in its desert abode during a period of at least two 
thousand two hundred years, -f* bidding defiance to foreign foes, 
whether Greek, Bactrian, or Mahomedan, and even to those visit- 
ations of nature, famines, pestilence, and earthquakes, which have 
periodically swept over the land, and at length rendered it the 
scene of desolation it now presents; for in this desert, as in that of 
Egypt, tradition records that its increase has been and still isprogres- 
sive, as well in the valley of the Indus as towards the Jumna. 

Omurhote. — This stronghold [hote) of the Glnurs,^untri a vei>^L^ 
years back, was the capital of the Soda Raj, which extended, two 

^ Of these, .t'^e author was so fortunate as to obtain one of Menander, and 
threzJi Apollodobus, whose existence had heretofore been questioned; the first 
of the latter from the wreck of Surapoori, the capital of the Suraceni of Menu 
and Arrian ; another from the ancient Awintf, or Oojein, whose monarch, 
according to Justin, held a correspondence with Augustus ; and the third, in 
company with a whole jar of Hindu-Sc^^fcbic and Bactrian medals, at Agra, 
which was dug np several years since in excavating the site of the more 
ancient city. This, I have elsewhere surmised, might have been the abode of 
Aggrames, the **lord of the city of Agra,” inentioned by Arrian 

as the most potent monarch in the north of India, who, after the death of Porus, 
was ready to oppose the further progress of Alexander. Let us hope that the 
Punjab may yet afford ns another peep into the past. For an account of these 
medals, see Transactions of the Boyal Asiatic Society, Vol. T, p. 313. 

t Captain, now Colonel, Pottinger, in his interesting work on Sinde and 
Baloochistan, in extracting from the Persian work Mxijmood TFan’da^,” calls 
the ancient capital of Sinde, JJlaoy\ and mentions the overthrow of the dynasty 
of “Sahir,” (the Sehris of Abulfazil), whose ancestors had governed Sinde 
for two thousand years. 
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centui'ies ago, into tlie valley of Siiicle, and east to the Lboni ; but 
the Eahtoves of Marwav, and the family at present ruling Siude, 
have together reduced the sovereignty of the Sodas to a very confined 
spot, and thrust out of Omurkote (the last of the nine castles of 
Maroo) the .descendant of Sehris, who, from Arore, held dominions 
extending from Cashmere to the ocean. Omurkote has sadly fallen 
from its ancient grandeur, and instead of the five thousand houses 
it contained dm-ing the opulence of the Soda princes, it hardly 
reckons two hundred and fifty houses, or rather huts. The old 'castle 
is to the northwest of the town. It is built of brick, and the 
bastions, said to be eighteen in number, ai’C of stone. It has an 
inner citadel, or rather a fortified palace'. There is an old canal to 
the north of the fort, in which water still lodges part of the year. 
When Raja Maun had possession of Omurkote, he founded several 
villages thereunto, to keep up the communication. The Talpooris 
then found it their interest, so long as they had any alarms from 
their own lord paramount of Candahar, to court the Eahtore prince; 
but when civil war appeared in that region, as well as in Marwar; 
the cessation of all fears from the one, banished the desire of paying 
court to the other, and Omurkote was unhappily placed between 
the Kulloras of Sinde and the Eahtores, each of whom looked upon' 
this frontier post as the proper limit of his sway, and' contended for 
its possession. We shall therefore give'an account of a feud between 
these rivals, which finally sealed the fate of the Soda prince, and 
which may contribute something to the history. of the ruling family 
of Sinde, still imperfectly known. 

When Beejy Sing ruled Marwar, Meah bfoor Mahomed, Kullora, 
governed Sinde ; but being expelled by an army fford Candahai', he ■ 
fled' to Jessulmdr,^where he died. The eldest son, XJntur IDian, and 
his brothers, found refuge with Buhadoor Khan Khyrani; while a 
natival brother, named Gholam Shah, born’of a common prostitute, 
fO^numeanAto establish himself on' the musnud at Hydrabad.' The 
chiefs of Daodpotra espoused the cauoc' nf Untur Khan, and propar^ 

■ to expel the usurper. Bahadoor Khan, SuOonl Khan, Alli-Morad, 
Mohumud Khan, Kaim Khan, Alii Khan, chiefs oX th© Khyrani 
[tribe, united, and marched with Untur Khan to Hydrabad. Gholam 
~'Shah advanced to meet him, and the brothers encountered at 
Obaora; but legitimacy failed: the Khyrani chiefs almost all . 
perished, and Uutur Khan was made prisoner, and confined for life 
in Guja-ca-kote, an island in the Indus, seven coss south of Hydrabad. 
Gholam Shah transmitted his musnud to his sou Serefraz, who, 
dying soon after, was succeeded by Abdul Nubbee. At the town of 
Abhepoora, seven coss east of Sheodadpoor (a town in Lohri Sinde), 
resided a chieftain of the Talpoori tribe, a branch' of the Baloch, 
named^ Goraiu, who had two sons, named Beejur and Sohdiiu. 
Serefraz demanded Goram^s daughter to wife ; he was refused, and 
the whole family was destroyed. Beejur Khan, who alone escaped, 
the massacre, raised his clan to avenge him, deposed the tyrant, and 
placed himself upon the musnud of Hydrabad'. The Kulloras 
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dispersed; but? fcbe Beejur^ wbo was of a violent and imperioas 
temperamentj became involved in hostilities with the Rahtores 
regarding the possession of Omurkote. It is asserted that he not 
only demanded tribute from Marwar, but a daughter of the Rahtore 
prince^ to wife^ setting forth as a precedent his grandfather^ Ajit^ who 
bestowed a wife on Ferochsere. This insult led to a pitched battle, 
fought at Doogai'a, five coss from Dhurnidur, in which the Baloch 
army was fairly beaten from the field by the Rahtore; but Beejy 
Sing, not content with his victory, determined to be vid of this thorn 
in his side. A Bhatti and Ohoudawut offered their services, and 
lands being settled on their families, they set out on this perilous 
enterprize in the garb of ambassadors. When introduced to the 
Beejur, he an’ogantly demanded if the Raja had thought better of 
his demand, when the Chondawut referred him to his credentials. 
As the Beejur rapidly rau his eye over it, muttering no mention of 
/^the dola (bride), the dagger of the Chondawut was buried in his 
heart. This for the dola/^ he exclaimed ; and ^^this for the tribute/^ 
said his comrade, as he struck another blow. The Beejur fell lifeless 
on his cushion of state, and the assassins, who knew escape was 
hopeless, plied their daggers on all around ; the Chondawut slaying 
twenty-one, and the Bhatti five, before they were hacked to pieces. 
The nephew of Beejur Khan, by name Putteh Alii, son of Sobdan, 
was chosen his successor, and the old family of Kullora was dis- 
persed to Bhooj, and Rajpootana, while its representative repaired 
to Oandahar. There the Shah put him at the head of an army of 
twenty-five thousand men, with which he reconquered Sinde, aud 
commenced a career of unexampled cruelty. Piitteh Alii, who had 
fled to Bhooj re-assembled his adherents, attacked the army of the 
Shah, which he defeated and pursued with great slaughter beyond 
Sbikarpooi’, of which he took possession, and returned in triumph to 
Hydrabad. The cruel and now humbled Kullora once more appeared 
before the Shah, who, exasperated at the inglorious result of his 
arms, drove him from his presence ; and after wandering about, he 
passed from Mooltan to Jessulmdr, settling at length at Pokiirn, 
where he died. The Pokurn chief made himself his heir, and it is 
from the great wealth (chiefly in jewels) of the ex-prince of Sinde, 
that its chiefs have been enabled to take the lead in Marwar. The 
tomb of the exile is on the north side of the town.* 

^ The memoii’ adds : Futteh Alii was succeeded by his brother, the present 
Gholam Alii, and lie by his son, Kurrurn Alii, The general correctness o£ this 
outline is proved aveiy interesting work (which has only fallen into my 
bauds in time to make this tiote), entitled “ Narrative of a Visit to the Court of 
** Sinde,’’ by Dr. Burnes. Beejur Khan was minister to the Calora rulers of 
Sinde, whose cruelties at length gave the government to the family of the 
minister. As it is scarcely to be supposed that Raja Beejy Sing would furnish 
assassins to the Oalora, who could have little difficulty iti finding them in 
Sinde, the insult which caused the fate of Beejur may have proceeded from bis 
master, though ho may have been made the scape-goat. It is much to be 
regretted that the Author of the ** Visit to Sinde” did not accompany the 
Ameers to Sehwati (of which I shall venture an account obtained nearly twenty 
years ago). With the able memoir and map (by his brother, Lieut. Barnes) of 
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This episode, 'which'properly belongs to the history of Mavwar, 
or to Sinde, is introduced for the purpose of shewing the influence 
of the latter on the destinies of the Soda princes. It was by the 
Beejur, who fell by the emissaries of Beejy Sing, that the SodaEaja 
was driven fi-om Omurkote, the possession of which brought the 
Sindies into immediate collision with the Bhattis and Rahtores. Bat 
on his assassination and the defeat of the Sinde army ou the Rin, 
Beejy Siug re-inducted the Soda prince to his gadi of Omurkote; 
not, however, long to retain it, for on the invasion from Candahar, 
this poor country underwent a general massacre and pillage by the 
Afghans, and Omurkote was assaulted and taken. When Futteh Alii 
made head against the army of Candahar, which he was enabled to 
defeat, partly by the aid of the Rahtores, he relinquished, as the 
price of this aid, the claims of Sinde upon Omurkote, of which 
Beejy Sing took possession, and on whose battlements the flag of 
the Rahtores waved until the last civil war, when the Sindies ex- . 
polled them. Had Raja Maun known how to profit by the general 
desire of his chiefs to redeem this distant possession, he might have 
got rid of some of the unquiet spirits by other means than those 
which have brought infamy on his name. 

Chore . — Since Omurkote has been wrested from the Sodas, the 
expelled pi-ince, who still preserves his title of Rana, resides at the 
town of Chore, fifteen miles north-east of his former capital. The 
descendant of the princes who probably opposed Alexander, Menan- 
der, and Kasim, the lieutenant of Walid, and who sheltered Hema- 
yoou when driven from the throne of India, now subsists on the 
eleemosynary gifts of those with whom he is connected by marriage, 
or the few patches of land of his own desert domain left him. by the 
rulers of Sinde. He has eight brothers, who are hardly pushed for 
a subsistence, and can only obtain it by the supplement to all the 
fi.nances of these states, plunder. 

The Soda, and the Jhareja, are the connecting links between the 
Hindu and the Mooslem ; for although the further west we go, the 
greater is the laxity ol Rajpoot prejudice, yet to something more 
than mere locality must be attributed the denationalized sentiment, 
which allows the Soda to intermarry with a Sindie : this cause 
is Mmger ; and there are few zealots who will deny that its 
influence is more potent than the laws of Menu. Every third year 


the Rin, a new light has been thiown on the history and geography of this 
most interesting and important portion of India. It is to be desired that to a 
gentleman so well piepared may be entrusted the examination of this still 
little-known region. I had long entertained the hope of passing through the 
desert, by Jessulmer to Ootch, and thence, sailing down to Mausoora, visiting 
Arore, Sehw§,n, Samma-nngaii, and Bamunvasso. The rupture with Sinde in 
1820 gave me great expectations of accomplishing this object, and I drew up 
and transmitted to Loid Eastings a plan of marching a force through the 
desert, and planting the cross on the insular capital of the Sogdi ; but peace 
was the order of the day. I was then in communication with Meer Sohi'iib, 
governor of Upper Sinde, who, I have little doubt, would have come over to 
our views. 
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brings famino^ and those ’who haye not stored up against it, fly to 
their neighbours, and chiefly to the valley of the Indus. The con- 
nexions they then form often end in the union of their daughters 
with their protectors ; but they still so far adhere to ancient usage, 
as never to receive bach into the family caste a female so allied. The 
present Hana of the Sodab has set the example, by giving daughters 
to Meer Gholam AlU and Meer Sohrab, and even to the Khossa chief 
of Dadar ) and in consequence, his brother princes of Jessulmdr, Bah 
and Parkur, though the}" will accept a Soda princess to wife (because 
they can depend on the purity of her blood), yet will not bestow a 
daughter on the Rana, whose offspring might perhaps grace the 
harem of a Baloch. But the Rahtores of Marwar will neither give 
to, nor receive daughters of Dhut. The females of this desert region, 
being reputed very handsome, have become almost an article of 
matrimonial traffic; and it is asserted, that if a vSiudie heaths of the 
beauty of a DhdUidni, he sends to her father as much grain as he 
deems an equivalent, and is seldom refused her liand. We shall npt 
here further touch on the manners or other peculiarities of the Soda 
tribe, though we may revert to them in the general outline of the 
tribes, with which we shall conclude the sketch of the Indian 
desert. 

Tribes , — The various tribes inhabiting the desert and valley of 
the Indus would alone form an ample subject of investigation, which 
would, in all probability, elicit some important truths. Amongst the 
converts to Islam, the inquirer into the pedigi’ee of nations would 
discover names, once illustrious, but which, now hidden under the 
mantle of a new faith, might little aid his researches into the history 
of their origin. He would find the Soda, the Oatti, the Mallani, 
affording in history, position, and nominal resemblance, grounds for 
inferring that they are the descendants of the Sogdi, CaPhi, and 
Mali], who oj^posed the Macedonian in his passage down the Indus; 
besides swarms of Getes or Tuti, many of whom have assumed the 
general title of Baloch, or retain the ancient specific name of Noomri; 
while others, in that preserve almost the primitive appella- 

tion. We have also the remains of those interesting races the Joliyas 
and Dahyas, of which much has been said in the Annals of Jessulm^r, 
and elsewhere ; who, as well as the Getes or Jits, and Huns, hold 
places amongst the 'Hhirty-six royal races’' of ancient India.* 
These, with the Bavahas and the Lohanas, tribes who swarmed a few 
centuries ag^ in the Punjab, will now only be discerned in small 
numbers in the region of death, which has even preserved the 
illustrious name of Kdoriua, Crishna^s foe in the Bharat. The 
Sehra^, or great robber of our western desert, would alone afford a 
text for discussion on his habits and his raids, as the enemy of all 
society. But wo shall begin with those who yet retain any preten- 
sions to the name of Hindu (distinguishing them from the proselytes 
to Islam), and afterwards descant upon their peculiarities. Bhatti, 
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* See sketch of the tribes, Vol. I, p. 75. 
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BaTitore, Joda, Oholian, Mallani, Kiorwa, Johya, Soblfcano, Lohana, 
Arorah., Khoomra, Sindil, Maisuri, Vislintivi^ Jaklim*, Shiag’li or 
AsMag, Pooniaii. 

Of the Mahomedan there are but two, Kullora and Sehrae, 
concerning whose origin any doubt exists, and all those we are aboilt 
to specify are Nyads,^ or proselytes chiefly from Rajpoot or other 
Hindu tribes : 

Zj’hutj Rajur; Oomraj Soomraj Mair, or Mdr ; Mor, or Mohor; 
Baloch; Loomrea, or Looka; Sumaicha ; Mangulia; Baggreah ; 
DahyajJohyaj Kairoo6 ; Jangurea; Oondur ; Berowee ; Bawuri ; 
Pawnri; Chrendea; Khossa; Sudani; Lohanas. 

Before we remark upon the habits of these tribes, we may state 
one prominent trait which characterises the Nydd, or convert to 
Islam, who, on parting with his original faith, divested himself of its 
chief moral attribute, toleration, and imbibed a double portion of the 
bigotry of the creed he adopted. Whether it is to the intrinsic 
quality of the Mahomedan faith that we are to trace this moral 
metamorphosis, or to a sense of degi’adation (which we can hardly 
suppose) consequent on his apostacy, there is not a more ferocious, 
or intolerant being on the earth than the Rajpootconvert to Islamism. 
In Sinde, and the desert, we find the same tribes, bearing the same 
name, one still Hindu, the other Mahomedan ; the first retaining his 
primitive manners, while the Convert is cruel, intolerant, cowardly, 
and inhospitable. Escape, with life at least, perhaiJs a portion of 
property, is possible from the hands of the Maldote, the Larkhani, 
the Bhutti, or even the Tawui’ies, distinctively called the sons of 
“ the devil but from the Khossas, the Sehr4es, or Bhuttis, there 
would be no hope of salvation. Such are their ignorance and brutality, 
that should a stranger make use of the words ritssaJij or 'iiistah 
(x’ope, and road), he will be fortunate if he escape with bastinado 
from these beings, who discover therein an analogy to rusool, or 
* the prophet he must for the former use the words Jcilhur, rundori, 
and for the latter, diiggra, or dugg.-\ It will not fail to strike those 
who have perused the heart-thrilling adventures of l^ark, Denham, 
and Clapperton — names which will live for ever in the annals of 
discovery — how completely the inoffensive, kind, and hospitable 
negro, resembles in these qualities the Rajpoot, who is transformed 
into a wild-beast the moment he can repeat La-allah il-allah, 

“ Mahomed Rusool 411a,^' ' there is but one God, and Mahomed is the 
prophet of God while a remai’kable change has taken place amongst 
the Tatar tribes, since the anti-destructive doctrines of Bddha (or 
Hinduism purified of polytheism) have been introduced into the 
regions of Central Asia. 

On the Bhattis, the Rahtores, the Chohans, and their offset the 

* Ny&d is the noriciate, literally the first (ad) new (abti), or original 
converts, I suppose. 

t Dxiggra is vel-y common in Eajpoofcana fox’ a * patb-way bui> the substitute 
here used for russah^ a rope; I am not acquainted wifeb. 
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suffice for a lai^ge family. The cows of the desert are much larger 
than those of the plains of ludia^ and give from eight to ten seers 
(eight or ten quarts) of milk daily. The produce of four cows will 
amply subsist a family of ten persons from the sale of ghee ; and 
their prices vai*y with their productive powers^ from ten to fifteen 
rupees each. This rahriy so analogous to the kotishoics of the African 
desertj is often made with cameTs milk, from which ghee cannot be 
extracted, and which soon becomes a living mass when put aside. 
Dried fish, from the valley of Sinde, is conveyed into the desert on 
hoi’ses or camels, and finds a ready saje amongst all classes, even as 
far east as Barmair, It is sold at two dohras (coppers) a seer. The 
pooraSi or temporary hamlets of the Dhattis, consisting at most of 
ten huts in each, resemble those of the Kaorwas. 

Lohana * — This tribe is numerous both in Dhat and Talpoora : 
formerly they were Rajpoots, but betaking themselves to commerce, 
have fallen into the third class. They are scribes and shopkeepers, 
and object to no occupation that will bring a subsistence ; and as to 
food, to use the expressive idiom of this region, where hunger spurns 
at law, excepting their cats and their cows, they will eat any- 

thing.'’’ 

AQ'orah . — This class, like the formei', apply themselves to every 
pursuit, trade, and agriculture, and fill many of the inferior offices of 
government iu Sinde, being shrewd, industrious, and intelligent. 
With the thrifty Arorah and many other classes, flour steeped in 
cold water suffices to appease hunger. Whether this class has its 
name from being an inhabitant of Arore, we know not. 

Bhattiah is also one of the equestrian order converted into the 
commercial, and the exchange has been to his advantage. His habits 
are like those of the Arorah, next to whom he ranks as to activity 
and wealth. The Arorahs and Bhattiahs have commercial houses at 
Shibarpoor, Hydrabad, and even at Surat and Jeipoor. 

Brahmins. — Bishnuve is the most common sect of Brahmins in 
the desert and Sinde, The doctrines of Menu with them go for as 
much as they are worth in the desert, where they are a law unto 

themselves/^ They wear the junnoo, or badge of their tribe, but 
it here ceases to be a max’k of clerical distinction, as no drones are 
respected ; they cultivate, tend cattle, and barter their superfluous 
ghee for other necessaries. They are most numerous in Dhat, having - 
one hundred of their order in Chore, the residence of the SodaRana, 
and several houses in Omurkote, Dharnas, and Mittie. They do ^ 
not touch fish or smoke tobacco, but will eat food dressed by the 
bauds of a malU (gardener), or even a nde (barber caste) ; nor do 
they use the choiilca^ or fireplace, reckoned Indispensable in xuore 
civilized regions. Indeed, all classes of Hindus throughout Sinde 
will partake of food dressed in the serai j or inn, by the hands of the 
Bntearin, They use indiscriminately each other^s vessels, without 
any process of purification but a little sand and water. They do 
not even burn their dead, but bury them near the threshold ; and 
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those who can afford raise small chabootras^ or altars^ on which 
they place an image of Siva^ and a gxirra^ or jar of water. The 
junnoo^ or thread which marks the sacerdotal character in Hindu- 
st^han, is common in these regions to all classes^ with the exception 
of Kolis und Lohanas. This practice originated with their governors, 
in order to discriminate .them from those who have to perform the 
most servile duties. 

Reharris. — This term is known throughout Hindust^han only as 
denoting pei'sons employed in rearing and tending camels, who are 
thex’e always Mooslems. Here they are a distinct bribe, and Hindus, 
employed entirely in rearing camels, or in stealing them, in which 
they evince a peculiar dexterity, uniting with the Bhattis in the 
practice as far as Daodpotra. When they come upon a herd grazing, 
the boldest and most experienced stiakes his lance into the first he 
reaches, then dips a cloth in the blood, which at the end of his lance 
he thrusts close to the nose of the next, and wheeling about, sets off 
at speed, followed by the whole herd, lured by the scent of blood 
and the example of their leader. 

JaldixiTy SMag^bj Pooniah, are all denominations of the Jit race, a 
few of whom preserve under these ancient subdivisions their old 
customs and religion ; but the greater part are among the converts 
to Islam, and retain the generic name, pronounced zfhut. Those 
enumerated are harmless and industrious, and ai'e found both in the 
desert and valley. There are besides these a few scattered families 
of ancient tribes, as the Sooltano* and Khoomra, of Avhose history 
we ai’e ignorant, Johyas, Sindils and others, whose origin has already 
been noticed in the annals of Maroost^hali. 

We shall now leave this general account of the Hindu tribes, who 
throughout Sinde are subservient to the will of the Mahomedan, 
who is remarkable, as before observed, for intolerance. The Hindu 
is always second : at the well, he must wait patiently until his 
tyrant has filled his vessel; or if, in cooking his dinner, a Mooslem 
should require fire, it must be given forthwith, or the shoe would be 
applied to the Hindu^s head. 

Sehrd^y Kossah^ Ghandea^ Sudani — The Sehr4e is the most 
numerous of the Mahomedan tribes of the desert, said to be Hindu 
in oi'igin, and descendants of the ancient dynasty of Arore ; but 
whether his descent is derived from the dynasty of Sehris (written 
Sahir by Pottinger), or from the Arabic word sehrdj ^ a desert,^ of 
which he is the terror, is of very little moment. The Kossas or 
Khossas, &c., are branches of the Sehr&d, and their habits are the 
same. They have reduced their mode of rapine to a system, and 
established hoorie^ or black-mail, consisting of one rupee and five 


^ Abulfazil, in describing the province of Bijorei inhabited by the Eusofzyes, 
jsays that a tribe called ** Sultana, who affirmed themselves to be the descendants 
** of the daughter of Sultan Secunder Zulkernain, came from Cabal in the time 
of Mirza TJlugh Beg, and possessed themselves of this country.” Blphin- 
stone enquired in vain for this offspring of Alexander the Great. 
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dun IS o£ grain for every plougli^ exacted even from the hamlets of the 
shepherds throughout the Vhul. Their bauds are chiefly mounted 
on camels, though some ai’e on hoi’sebaok ; their arms are the sJiail 
or sang (lances of bamboo or ii’on), the sword and shield, and but 
few fire-arms. Their depredations used to be extended a hundi’ed 
coss around, even into Jodpoor and Daodpotra, but they eschew 
coming in contact with the Eajpoot, who says of a Sehrae, '' he is 

sure to be asleep when the battle oialcarra beats. Their chief 
abode is in the southern portion of the desert ; and about l^oakote, 
Mittie, ns far as Buliarie. Many of them .used to find service at 
Oodipoor, Jodpoor, and Sooe-Bah, but they are cowardly and 
faithless. 

Sumaiclia is one of the nydd, or proselytes to Islam from the 
Soda race, and numerous both in the tHml and the valley, where 
they have many pooms or hamlets. They resemble the Dhotes in 
their habits, but many of them associate with the Sehra^s, and 
plunder their brethren. They never shave or touch the hair of their 
heads, and consequently look more like brutes than human beings. 
They allow no animal to die of disease, but kill it when they 
think there are no hopes of recovery. The Sumaicha women 
have the reputation of being great scolds, and never veil their faces. 

Rajurs . — They are said to be of Bbatti descent, and confine their 
haunts to the desert, or the borders of Jessulmer, as at Eamgurh, 
Kehllah, Jaraillah, &c. ; and the Vlml between Jessulmer and Upper 
Sinde : — they are cultivators, shepherds, and thieves, and are 
esteemed amongst the very worst of the converts to Mahomedanism. 

Omurs and Soomras are from the Pramar or Piiar race, and are 
now chiefly in the ranks of the faithful, though a few- ai’e to he 
found in Jessulmer and in the t’hul called after them ; of whom we 
have already said enough. 

Kullorah and Talpoori are tribes of celebrity in Sinde, the first 
having furnished the late, and the other its present, dynasty of 
rulers ; and though the one has dared to deduce its origin from the 
Abbasides of Persia, and the other has even advanced pretensions to 
descent from the prophet, it is asserted that both are alike Baloohes, 
•who are said to be essentially Jit or Gete in origin. The Talpooris, 
who have their name from the town (poora) of palms {tdl or iar),&rQ 
said to amount to one-fourth of the population of Lohri or Little 
' Sinde, which misnomer they affix to the dominion of Hydrahad. 
Thei’e are none in the Vliul. 

jRoomrie, Loomrie, or Loolm. — This is also a grand subdivision of 
the Baloch race, and is mentioned by Abulfazil as ranking next to 
the Kulmani, and being able to bring into the field three hundred 
cavalry and seven thousand infantry. Gladwin has rendered the 
name Nomiirdy, and is followed by Rennel. The Noomries, or 
Uoomries, also styled Loolca, a still more familiar term ior fox, are 
likewise affirmed to be Jit in origin. What is the etymology of the 
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generic term Baloochy whicK they hare assumed, or whether they 
took it from, or gave it to, Baloochistan, some future enquirer into- 
these subjects may discover. 

ZfJmty Jxit, or Jit, — This very original race, far more numerous 
than perhaps all the Eajpoot tribes put together, still retains its 
ancient appellation throughout the whole of Sinde,^fz’om the sea to 
Daodpotva, but there are few or none in the tlml. Their habits 
differ little from those who surround them. They are amongst the 
oldest converts to Islam. 

Maivy or Mer, — ^We; should scarcely have expected to find a 
mountaineer {mera) in the valley of Sinde, but their Bhatti origin 
sufi&cieutly accounts for the term, as Jessulmdr is termed Mer. 

MoTioTy or ilfoV. — Said to be also Bhatti in origin. 

TaiouHy T^horiy ovTori. — These engross the distinctive epithet of 
bhooty or ^ evil spirits,^ and the yet more emphatic title of, ^ sons of 
the devil.^ Their oidgin is doubtful, but they rank with the 
Bawuris, KhengS^rs, and other pi'ofessional thieves scattered over 
Rajpootana, who will bring you either your enemy^s head or the 
turban from it. They are found in the t^huls of Ddodpotra, Beejnote, 
Noke, Noakote, and Oodur. They ai^e proprietors of camels, which 
they hire out, and also find employment as convoys to caravans. 

Jolly as y Daily asy Mangtdeasy once found amongst the Rajpoot 
tribes; now proselytes to Islam, but few in number either in the 
valley or the desert. There are also Bairoioisy a class of Baloch, 
Khairowisy JangreaSy Oondtirsy Baggredhsy descended from the 
Pramar and Sankla Rajpoots, but not possessing, either in respect to 
numbers or other distinctive marks, any claims on our attention. 

Ddodpotra, — This petty state, though beyond the pale of Hinduism, 
yet being but a recent formation out of the Bhatti state of Jessul- 
mer, is strictly within the limits of Max’oosb^hali. Little is known 
regarding the family who founded it; and we shall therefore confine 
ourselves to this point, which is not adverted to by Mr. Elphinstone, 
who may be consulted for the interesting' description of its prince, 
and his capital, Bhawulpoor, during the halt of the embassy to Cabul. 

DSod Khan, the founder of Daodpotra, was a native of Bhikarpoor, 
west of the Indus, where he acquired too much power for a subject, 
and consequently drew upon himself the arms of his sovereign of 
Candahar, Unable to cope with them, he abandoned his native" place, 
passed his family and effects across the Indus, and followed them 
into the desert. The royal forces pursued, and coming up with him 
at Sootialloh, DAod had no alternative but to surrender, or destroy 
the families who impeded his flight or defence. He acted the Rajpoot, 
and faced his foes; who, appalled at this desperate act, deemed it 
unwise to attack him, and retreated. Dfiod Khan, with his adherents, 
then settled in the Iciitclieey or flats of Sinde, and gradually extended 
his authority into the He was succeeded by MobarickKhan; 

he, by his nephew Bhawul Khan, whose son is Sadik Mahomed 
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Khan, the present lord of Bhawulpoor, or D&odpotra, a name 
applied both, to the country and to its possessors, " the children 
of David.” It was Moharick who deprived the Bhattis of the 
district called Khadal, so often mentioned in the annals of 
Jessulmdr, and whose chief town is Derrawul, founded by Eawnl 
Deoraj in the eighth century ; and where the successor of DSod 
established his abode. Derrawul was at that time inhabited 
by a branch of the Bhattis, broken off at a very early pei’iod; 
its chief holding the title of Rawul, and whose family since 
their expulsion have resided at Gurialah, belonging to Bikaner, on 
an allowance of five rupees a day, granted by the conqueror. The 
capital of the ^^sons of David” was removed to the south bank of the 
Garah by Bhawul Khan (who gave it his name), to the site of an 
old Bhatti city, whose name I could not learn. About thirty years 
ago* an army from Candahar invaded Daodpotra, invested and took 
Derrawul, and compelled Bhawul Khan to seek protection with the 
Bhattis at Beekumpoor. A negociation for its restoration took 
place, and he once more pledged his submission to the Abdalh king, 
and having sent his son Moharick Khan as a hostage and guarantee 
for the liquidation of the imposition, the ai’my withdrew. Moharick 
continued three years at Cabul, and was at length restored to liberty 
and made Khan of Bhawulpoor, on attempting which he was impi’i- 
soned by his father, and confined in the fortress of Kinjer, where he" 
remained neaidy until Bhawul Khan^s death. A short time previous 
to this, the principal chiefs of DSodpotra, viz., Buddaira Khyrani, 
chief of Mozgurh, Khodabuksh of Teraroh, Ikhtiar Khan of Gurhie, 
and Hadji Khan of Ootch, released Moharick Khan from Kinjer, 
and they had reached Morarrah, when tidings arrived of the death 
of Bhawul Khan. He continued his route to the capital; but 
Nuseer Khan, son of Allum Khan, Goorgdcb^ (Baloch), having 
formerly injured him and dreading punishment, had him assassin- 
ated, and placed his brother, the present chief, Sadik Mahomed, 
on the musnud : who immediately shut up his nephews, the 
sons of Moharick, together with his younger brothers, in the 
fortress of Derrawul. They escaped, raised a force of Kajpoots 
and Poorbias, and seized upon Derrawul; buc Sadik escaladed il, 
the Poorbias made no defence, and both his brothers and one 
nephew were slain. The other nephew got over the wall, but 
was seized by a neighbouring chief, surrendered, and slain; and 
it is conjectured the whole was a plot of Sadik Khan to afford a 
jiretext for their death. Nuseer Khan, by whose instigation he 
obtained the musnud, was also put to death, being too powerful for 
a subject. But the Khyrani lords have always been plotting against 
their liege ; an instance of which has been given in the annals of 
Bikaner, when Teraroh and Mozgurh were confiscated, and the chiefs 
sent to the castle of Kinjer, the state prison of DAodpotra. Gurhie 
still belongs to Abdallu, son of Hadji Khan, but no tenitory ia 


. * This memorandum was writton, I tbiuk, in 18 U or 1812 . 
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aunexred to Jt. Sadik Mahomed has not the reputation of his father, 
whom Beejy Sing, of Marwar, used to style his brother. T))o 
Daodpotras are much at yariance amongst each other, and detested 
by the Bhattis, from whom they have hitherto exacted a tribute to 
abstain from plunder. T'’he fear of Candahav no longer exists at 
Bhawulpoor, whose chief is on good terms with his neighbour of 
Upper Sinde/ though he is often alarmed by the threats of Eunjeet 
Sing of Lahore, who asserts supremacy over the children of David.^^ 
Diseases , — Of the numerous diseases to which the inhabitants of 
the desert are subjected, from poor and unwholesome diet, and yet 
more unwholesome drinlc,> or night-blindness, the 'iiarooa or 
Guinea-wox'm, and varicose veins, are the most common. The first 
and last are mostly confined to the poorer classes, and those who 
are compelled to walk a great deal, when the exertion necessary to 
extricate the limbs from deep sand, acting as a constant drag upon 
the elasticity of the fibres, occasions them to become ruptured. Yet, 
such is the force of habit, that the natives of Dhat in my service, 
who had all their lives been plying their limbs as hasicls) or carriei’S 
of despatches, between all the cities on the Indus and in Eajpootana, 
complained of the firmer footing of the Indian plains, as more fatigu- 
ing than that of their native sand-hills. But I never was a convert 
to the Dhatti^s reasoning ; with all his simplicity of character, even 
in this was there vanity, for his own swelled veins, which could he 
compared to nothing but rattans twisted round the calf of his limbs, 
if they did not belie his assertion, at least proved that he had paid 
deai'ly for his pedestriaiiism in the desert. From the narooa^ or 
Guinea- worm, there is no exemption, from the prince to the peasant, 
and happy is the man who can boast of only one trial. The disease 
is not confined to the desert and western Eajpootana, being far 
from uncommon in tbe central states; but beyond tbe Aravulli the 
question of hoio is your narooa is almost a general form of 
greeting, so numerous ai^e the sufferers from this malady. It gene- 
rally attacks the limbs and the integuments of the joints, when it is 
excruciating almost past endurance. Whether it arises from animal- 
culm in sand or water, or porous absorption of minute particles 
imbued with the latent vital principle, the natives are not agreed. 
But the seat of the disease appears immediately under and adhesive 
to the skin, on which it at first produces a small speck, which, 
gradually increasing and swelling, at length reaches a state of inflam- 
mation that affects the whole system. The worm then begins to 
move, and as it attains the degree of vitality apparently necessary 
for extricating itself, its motions are unceasing, and night and day 
it gnaws the unhappy patient, who only exists in the hope of daily 
seeing the head of his enemy pierce the cuticle. This is the moment 
for action : the skilful ^larooa-doctor is sent for, who seizes upon the 
head of the worm, and winding it round a needle or straw, employs 
it as a windlass, which is daily set in motion at a certain hour, when 
they wind out as much line as they can without the risk of break- 
ing it. Unhappy the wi*etch whom this disaster hefals, when, 
[Tor*. IL] 38 
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liappening to fall into a feyerish slumber^ he kicks the windlass, 
and snaps the living thread, which creates tenfold inflammation 
and suppuration. On the other hand, if by patience and skill it is 
extracted entire, he recovers. I should almost imagine, when the 
patriarch of XJz exclaims, My flesh is clothed with worms : my 

skin is broken and become loathsome. When I lie down, I say, 

when shall I ai'ise and the night be gone that he must have 
been afflicted with the narooa^ than which none of the ills that flesh 
is heir to can be more agonizing,* 

They have the usual infantine and adult diseases, as in the rest 
of India. Of these the seetla, or ^ small-pox,^ and the teejdrrdy or 
'tertian,^ are the most common. For the first, they merely recom- 
mend the little patient to ^ Seetla Mata / and treat the other with 
astringents, in which infusion of the rind of the pomegranate is 
always (when procurable) an ingredient. The rich, as in other 
countries, are under the dominion of empirics, who entail worse 
diseases by administering mineral poisons, of whose efiects they are 
ignorant. Enlargement of the spleen under the influence of these 
fevers is very common, and its cure is mostly the actual cautery. 

Famine is, howevei*, the grand natural disease of these regions, 
whose legendary stanzas teem with records of visitations of BooJcha 
Mata, the ^ famished mother,^ from the remotest times. That which 
is best authenticated in the traditions of several of these states, 
occurred in the eleventh century, and continued during twelve 
years ! It is erroneously connected with the name of Lakha Phoolani, 
who was the personal foe of Sd6ji, the first Rahtore emigrant from 
Canouj, and who slew this Robin Hood of the desert in S. 1268 
(A.D. *1212). Doubtless the desiccation of the Oaggar river, in the 
time of Hamir Soda, nearly a century before, must have been the 
cause of this. Every third year they calculate upon a partial visita- 
tion, and in 1812 one commenced which lasted thi’ee or four years, 
extending even to the central states of India, when flocks of poor 
creatures found their way to the provinces on the Granges, selling 
their infants, or parting with their own liberty, to sustain existence. 

Prodnctions, animal and vegetable. — The camel, ^ the ship of the 
desert,^ deserves the first mention. There he is indispensable; h© 
is yoked to the plough, draws water from the well, bears it for his 
lordly master in meshehs, or ^ skins,^ in the passage of the desert, and 
can dispense with it himself altogether during several days. This 
quality, the foi'mation of his hoof, which has the property of con- 
tracting and expanding according to the soil, and the indurationof 
his mouth, into which he draws by his tongue the branches of the 

^ My friend Dr. Joseph Dancau (attached to the Residencj’’ when I was 
Political agent at Oodipoor) was attacked by the narooa in a very aggravated 
form. It fixed itself in the ancle-joint, and being broken in the attempt to 
extricate it, was attended by all the evil results I have described, ending in 
lameness, and generally impaired health, which obliged him to visit the Oapo 
for recovery, where I saw him on my way home eighteen months after, but* 
he had even then not altogether recovered from the lameness. 
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bahool, tlie khcry unijotvas^ with fclxeir long thorns, sharp and hard 
as needles, attestthe beneficence of the supreme Artist. Itissingular 
that the Arabian patriarch, who so accurately describes the habits of 
various animals, domestic and ferocious, and who was himself lord of 
tlu’eo tliousand camels, should not have mentioned the peculiar 
properties of the camel, though in alluding to the incapacity of the 
unicorn (rhinoceros) for the plough, he seems indirectly to insinuate 
the use of others besides the ox for this purpose. The camels of the 
desert are far superior to those of the plains, and those bred in the 
flnils of Dhfit and Barmair are the best of all. The Eajas of Jessul- 
nier and Bikandv have corps of camels trained for war. That of the 
former, slate is two hundred strong, eighty of which belong to the 
prince j the rest are the quotas of liis chiefs ; but how they are rated, 
or in what ratio to the horsemen of the other principalities, I never 
thouglit of enquiring. Two men are mounted on each camel, one 
facing the head, the other the rear, and they are famous in a retreat- 
ing action : but wlien compelled to come to close quarters, they 
make the camel kneel down, tie his legs, and retiring behind, make 
a breastwork of his body, resting the matchlock over the pack-saddle. 
There is not a shrub in the desert that does not serve the camel for 
fodder. 

‘Khur-gnddhay Qorhlmr, or the wild ass, is au inhabitant of the 
desert, but most abounds in tho-southern part, about DhAt, and the 
deep TOOG which extends from Barmair to Bankasirr and Buliari, 
along tlie north bank of the great Runn, or 'salt desert/ 

Eoz or Nilg&iy Lionsy &c. — The noble species of the deer, tfie 
nilgad, is to be met with in numerous parts of the desert; and 
although it enjoys a kind of immunity from the Kajpoot of the 
plains, who may hunt, but do not eat its flesh, here, both for food 
and for its hide, it is of great use. Of the other wild animals com- 
mon to India they have the tiger, fox, jackal, hat^e, and also the 
nobler animal, the lion. 

Of doviosiic aniinaJsy ns horses, oxen, cows, sheep, goats, asses, 
there as no want, and even the last-mentioned is made to go in the 
plough. 

Goals and sheejy. — ^Flocks (liero termed chang) of goats and 
sheep are pastured in vast numbers in the desert. It is 
asserted that the goat can subsist without water from the month 
of Eartick to the middle of Cheyt, the autumnal to the spring equi- 
nox. — apparently an impossibility : though it is well known that 
they can dispense with it during six weeks when the grasses are 
abundant. In the t^hnls of Daodpotra and Bhattipoh, they remove 
to the flats of Sindo in the commencement of the hot weather. The 
^shepherds like their flocks, go without water, but find a substitute 
in the cliaucU, or butter-milk, after extracting the butter, which is 
made into ghee, aud exchanged for grain, or other necessaries. Those 
who pasture camels also live entirely upon their milk, and the wild 
fruits, scarcely ever tasting bread. 

* [Voi., IL] 88a 
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Shrubs and fruits, — Yf e have often had occasion to mention the 
lihijr or Jclmreel; the hhaijri, whose pod convei'ted, when dried, into 
flour, is called sangri; the jhal, which serves to hut the shepherds, 
and in Jeyt and Bys&k aflords them fruit ; the peeloo, used as food; 
the bahool, which yields its medicinal gum ; the her, or jujube, which 
also has a pleasant fruit; all of which serve the camel to bronze on, 
and are the most common and most useful of the shrubs ; the jotuds, 
whose expressed juice yields a gum used in medicine; the pliolce, 
with whose twigs they line their wells ; and the alkaline plant the 
saji, which they burn for its ashes. Of these, the first and last ai'e 
worthy of a more detailed notice. 

The hhureel, or hliyr (the capparis, or caper.-bush), is well-known 
both in Hindust^han and the desert : there they use it as a pickle, 
but here it is stored up as a culinary article of importance. The bush 
is from ten to fifteen feet in height, spreading very wide ; there .are 
no leaves on its ever-green twig-like branches, which bear a red 
flower, and the fruit is about the size of a large black currant. When 
gathered, it is steeped for twenty-four hours in water, which is then 
poui’edofi, and it undergoes, afterwards, two similar operations, when 
the deleterious properties are carried off; they are then boiled and 
eaten with a little salt, or by those who can afford it, dressed in ghee 
and eaten with bread. Many families possess a stock of twenty 
maunds. 

The saji is a low bushy plant, chiefly produced in the northern 
desert, and most abundant in those tracts of Jessulmer called KhAdal, 
now subject to D4odpotra. From Poogul to Derrawul, and thence 
by Moreed-kote, Ikhtiar Khan-ca-gurhie, to Khyrpoor (Dyr Alii), 
is one extensive t’hul, or desert, in which there are very considerable 
tracts of low hard flat, termed chittrdm,^ formed by the lodgment of 
water after I’ain, and in these spots only is the saji plant produced. 
The salt, which is a sub-carbonate of soda, is obtained by incinei’a- 
tion, and the process is as follows : Pits are excavated and filled 
with the plant, which, when fii-ed, exudes a liquid substance that 
falls to the bottom. While buiming, they agitate the mass with long 
poles, or throw on sand if it burns too rapidly. When the virtue 
of the plant is extracted, the pit is covered with sand, and left for 
three days to cool ; the alkali is then taken out, and freed from its 
impurities by some process. The purer product is sold at a rupee 
the seer (two pounds weight) ; of the other upwards of forty seers 
are sold for a rupee. Both Rajpoots and Mahomedans pursue this 
employment, and pay a duty to the lord paramount of a copper pice 
on every rupee’s worth they sell. Oharuns and others from the 


^ Ghittrdm, the name applied to these flats of hard soil (which Mr. Elphin- 
Btone happily describes, by saying that it rings under the horse’s hoots in 
marching over it), is literally ‘ the picture,’ from the circumstance of such 
•spots almost constantly presenting the mirage, here termed chittrdm. How 
far the soil, so deeply impregnated with alkaline matter, may tend to heighten, 
.if not to cause this, we have elsewhere noted in a general account of this 
optical phenomenon in various parts of northern India. 
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towns of Marwar purchase and transport this salt to the different 
martsj whence it is distributed over all parts of India. It is a 
considerable article of commerce with Sinde^ and entire caravans of 
it are carried to Bekher, Tatta^ and Catch. The virtue of the soda is 
well understood in culinary purposes^ a little saji added to the* hard 
water soon softening the mess of pulse and rice preparing for their 
meals ; and the tobacconists use considerable quantities in theix* 
trade, as it is said to have the power of restoring the lost virtues of 
the plant. 

Grasses are numerous, but unless accompanied by botanical illus- 
tration, their description would possess little interest. There is the 
gigantic selmiin^ or seen, classically known as the cilsa^ and said to 
have originated the name of Gush, the second son of Rama, and 
his I’ace the Cushwaha. It is often eight feet in height ; when 
young, it serves as provender for animals, and when more mature, 
as thatch for the huts, while its roots supply a fibre, converted by 
the weavers into brushes indispensable to their trade. There is 
likewise the sirJmnda^ the dhamiiiij the dhoobaj and various others ; 
besides the gokra^ the paprij and the blioornt, which adhering to 
their garments, are the torment of travellers. 

Melons. — Of the cucurbitaceous genus, indigenous to the desert, 
they have various kinds, from the gigantic hlmrbooza and the cMjyra, 
to the dwarf goiodr. The tomata^ whose Indian name I have not 
preserved, is also a native of these regions, and well-known in other 
parts of India, We shall trespass no further with these details, than 
to add, that the botanical names of all such trees, shrubs, or grains, 
as occur in this work, will be given with the general Indexy to avoid 
unnecessary repetition. 
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Jess^tlmcr to Selman, on the right banh of the Indus j and Hydra- 
bad^ and return by Oniurhote to Jessulmer. 

Kooldatrra, (5 coss.) — A village inhabited by Palliwal Brahmins ; 
two hundred houses ; wells. 

Gujea-ca-husteej (2 coss.) — Sixty houses; chiefly Brahmins; wells. 

Khaboy (3 coss.) — Three hundred houses; chiefly Brahmins; a small 
fort of four bastions on low hills, having a garrison of Jessulmer. 

Kunohi, (5 coss.) \ An assemblage of hamlets of four or five huts on 

Soom, (5 do.) j one spot, about a mile distant from each other 
conjointly called Soom, having u, hoorj or tower for defence, 
garrisoned from Jessulmer ; several large wells, termed haireaJi ; 
inhabitants, chiefly Sindies of various tribes, pasture their flocks, 
and bring salt and Jcharra (natron) from Deo Ohundeswar, the 
latter used as a mordant in fixing colours, exported to all parts. 
Half-way between Soom and Moolanoh is the boundary of 
Jessulmer and Sinde. 

Moolanohy^ (24 coss.) — A hamlet of ten huts ; chiefly Sindies ; 
situated amidst lofty sand-hills. From Soom, the first half of 
the journey is over alternate sand-hills, rocky ridges (termed 
muggro)y and occasionally plain ; for the next three, rocky ridges 
and sand-hills without any flats, and the remaining nine coss a 
succession of lofty teebas. In all this space of twenty-four coss 
there are no wells, nor is a drop of water to be had but after 
rain, when it collects in some old tanks or reservoirs, called 
nadi and tabahy situated half-way, where in past times there 
was a town. 


^ There are two routes from Moolanoh to S eh wan. The Dbatti went the 
longest on account of water. The other is b}" Sukrund, as follows : 

Palri 5 coss. S 2 tkrund 3 coss.f 


Padsha-ca-bustee... 6 
Oodani 5 

Mittrao 10 

Meer-ca-kho^ 6 

Soopurie * 6 

JKumber-ca-nolla... 9 


Nalla 

Mnkrund 4 

Koka-ca-bustee 6 

The Sinde 10 

Sehwan 

f Town high road from Upper to Lower Sinde. 


This appears 
very circuitous. 
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It is asserted, that before the Mahomedans conquered Sinde 
and these regions, the valley and desert belonged to Rajpoot 
princes of the Pramav and Solanki tribes j that the whole Vhul 
(desert) was more or less inhabited, and the remains of old tanks 
and temples, notwithstanding the drifting of the sands, attest 
the fact. Tradition records a famine of twelve years’ duration 
during the time of Lakha Poolani, in the twelfth century, which 
depopulated the country, when the survivors of the fled to 
the Imtclii) or flats of the Sinde. There are throughout still 
many oases or cultivated patches, designated by the local terms 
from the indispensable element, water, which whether sj)ring 3 
or rivulets, are called wdli^ h&h, baireah^ rdr, tir^ prefixed by 
the tribe of those pasturing, whether Sodas, Rajurs, or Sumai- 
chas. The inhabitants of one hamlet will go as far as ten miles 
to cultivate a patch. 


JB/iore, (2 coss.) 
Palrt, (3 do.) 
RoyW-ca- hastee, 

(2 coss.) 

Hamlet of Rafirsy 
(2 coss.) 


These are all hamlets of about ten huts, inha- 
bited by Rajurs, who cultivate patches of land 
or pasture their flocks of buffaloes, cows, 
camels, goats, amidst the ; at each of 
these hamlets there are plenty of springs ; 
at Rajur-ca-bustee there is a pool called 
Mahadeo-ca-de. (See p. 268.) 


Deo Ohandeswar MahadeOj (2 coss.) — When the Soda princes held 
, sway in these regions, there was a town hei'e, and a temple to 
Mahadeo, the ruins of which still exist, erected over a spring 
called Sooruj coond^ or fountain of the Sun. The Islamite 
destroyed the temple, and changed the name of the spring to 
Baivah, or ' waters of the faith.*’ The coond is small, faced wibli 
brick, and has its margin planted with date trees and pome- 
granates, and a Moolluj or priest from Sinde, resides there and 
receives tribute from the faithful. For twelve coss around this 
spot thei’e are numerous springs of water, where the Rajurs find 
pasture for their flocks, and patches to cultivate. Their huts 
are conical like the wigwams of the African, and formed by 
stakes tied at the apex and covered with grass and leaves, and 
often but a large blanket of camePs hair stretched on stakes. 


Ohandia-ca^histee^ (2 coss.) — Hamlet inhabited by IMooslems of the 
Ohandia tribe, mendicants who subsist on the charity of the 
traveller. 


Ranir- 

ca-bastee. 

(2 

coss.)"^ 

Suinaicha-ca-do. 

(2 

do.) 

Rajtir 

do. 

(1 

do ) 

Do. 

do. 

(2 

do.) 1 

Do. 

do. 

(2 

do.) 1 

Do. 

do. 

(2 

do.) 

Do. 

do. 

(2 

do.) 

Do. 

do. 

(2 

do.)^ 


PoortoaSj or hamlets of shepherds, Su- 
maichas, Rajnr.s, and others, who are all 
migratory, and shift with their flocks 
as they consume the pastures. There 
is plenty of water in this space for all 
their wants, chiefly springs. 
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Odhanxoh, (7 coss.) — Twelve ‘huts ; no water between it jmd the 
last hamlet. 

Kallali, (5 coss.) — Descent from the find, or desert, which ceases a 
mile east of the nalla or stream, said to be the same which 
issues from tlie Indus at Dura, above Dory-Bekhur j thence it 
passes east of Sohrab’s Khyrpoor,and by Jinar to Bairsea-ca-rar, 
Avhenco there is a canal cut to Omurkote and Chore. 

Mittmo, (4 coss.) — Village of sixty houses, inhabited by Baloches ; 
a thanna, or post here from Ilydrabad j occasional low sand- 
hills. 

■ Meer-ca-lcooe, (6 coss.) — Three detached hamlets of ten huts each, 
inhabited by Aroras. 

Sheopoori, (3 coss.) — One hundred and twenty houses, chiefly -droras; 
small fort of six bastions to the south-east, garrisoned from ' 
Hydrabad. 

Knmaim-ca-Nalla, (6 coss.) — This nalla issues from the Indus 
between Kakur-ca-bustee and Sukrund, and passes eastward; 
pi’obably the bed of an old canal, with which the country is 
everywhere intersected. 

Sxilcrtmd, (2 coss.) — One hundred houses, one-thii'd of which are 
Hindus; patches of cultivation ; numerous water-courses'neg- 
lected ; everywhere overgrown with jungle, chiefly jhow and 
hhaijri, (tamarisk and acacia). Cotton, indigo, rice, wheat, 
barley, peas, grain, and maize, grow on the banks of the 
water-courses. 

Jxdtooe, (2 coss.) — Sixty houses; a nalla between it and Juttooe. 

Oazi-ca-Belier, (4 coss.) — Four hundred houses; two nallas intervene. 

Makairo, (4 coss.) — Sixty houses ; a nalla between it and Juttooe. 

Kahxor-ca-hxistee (6 coss.) — Sixteen houses; half-way the remains 
of an ancient fortress ; three canals or nallas intei’vening; the 
village placed upon a mound four miles from the Indus, whose 
waters overflow it during the periodic monsoon. 

Foora, or Hamlet, (1 coss.) — A ferry. 

The Indxis, (1 coss.) — Toole boat and crossed to 

Sexvan or Selvwan, (1^ coss.) — A town of twelve hundred houses on 
the right bank, belonging to Hydrabad.* 


Sehwnn is erected on im elevation within a few btmdred yards of the river, 
baviiig many clumps of trees, especially to the south. The houses are built of 
clay, often three stones high, with wooden pillars supporting the floors. To the 
north of the town are the remains of a very ancient and extensive fortress, 
sixty of its bastions being still visible; and in the centre the vestiges of a 
palace still known as Kaja Bhirterri-ca-Mahl, who is said to have reigned here 
when driven from Oojein by his brother Vicramaditya. Although centuries 
have flown since the Hindus had any power in these regions, their traditions 
have remained. They relate that Bhirterri, the eldest son of Gundnip Sen, was 
so devoted to his wife, that he neglected the affairs of government, which -made 
his brother expostulate with him. This coming to his wife's ears, she insisted 
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Selman to Hydrahad. 

J^iUca-hui^tee, (2 coss.) — The word jit or jut is liore pronounced 
zHiut. This hamlet ^ hustee/ is of thirty huts, half a mile from 
the Indus; hills close to the village. 

oil the banishment of Vicranm. Soon after a celebrated ascetic reached his 
court, and presented to Bhirterrithe * fruit of immortality/ the 

reward of years of austere devotion at the shrine of Mahndeo. Bhirterri gave 
it to his wife, who bestowed it .on an elephant-driver, her paramour ; ho to a 
common prostitute, his mistress ; who expecting to he highly rewarded for it, 
carried it to the Raja. Incensed at such a decided proof of infideliti*, Bhirterri, 
presenting himself before. his queen, asked for the prize — * she had lost it.* 
Having produced it, she was so over- whelmed with shame that she rushed from 
his presence, and precipitating herself from the walls of the palace, was dashed 
to pieces. Raja Bhirterri consoled himself with another wife, Rani Pingla, to 
whose charms he in like manner became enslaved; but experience had taught 
him suspicion. Having one day gone a hunting, his huntsman shot a deer, 
whose doe coming to the spot, for a short time contemplated the body, then 
threw herself on his antlers and died. The sliehaHf or huntsman, who bad 
fallen asleep, was killed by a Inige snake. His wife came to seek him, sup- 
posing him still asleep, but at length seeing he was dead, she collected leaves, 
dried reeds, and twigs, and liaving made a pyre, placed the body under it; after 
the usual perambulations she set fire to, and perished with it. The Raja, who 
witnessed these proceedings, went home and conversed with Pinglani on these 
extraordinary suftees, especially the Shekaris, which he called unparalleled. 
Pinglani disputed the point, and said it was the sacrifice of passion, not of 
love ; had it been the latter, grief would have required no pyre. Sometime 
after, having again gone a hunting, Bhirterri recalled this conversation, and 
having slain a deer, be dipped his clothes in the blood, and sent. them by a 
confidential messenger to I’eport his death in combat with a tiger. Pinglani 
iieard the details; she wept not, neither did she speak, but prostrating herself 
before the sun, ceased to exist. The pyi'e was raised, and her remains were con- 
suming outside the city as the Raja returned from his excursion. Hastening to 
the spot of lamentation, and learning the fatal issue of his artifice, be threw off 
the trappings of sovereignty, put on the pilgrim’s garb, and abandoned Oojein 
to Yici'ama. The only word which be uttered, as be wandered to and fro, was 
the name of his faithful Pinglani J ** Mac Pmgla! Mae Pingla !** The royal 
pilgrim at length fixed his abode at Sehwnn ; but althongb they point out the 
ruins of a palace still known even to the Islamite as the anvidchds of Raja 
Bhirterri, it is admitted that the fortress is of more ancient date. There is a 
mindra, or shrine, to the south of the town, also called, after him, Bhirterri- ca- 
mindra. In this the Islamite has deposited the mortal remains of a saint- 
named Lull Peer Shahaz, to whom’ they attribute their victorious possession of 
Sinde. The cenotaph of this saint, who has the' character of a proselj'to Hindu, 
is in the centre of the mindrn, and sitrroui'ided by wooden stakes. It is a 
curious spectacle to see both Islamite and Hindu paying their devotions in the 
same place of worship; and although the first is probibited from approaching 
the sacred enceinte of tbe^ee?’, yet both adore a large saligranit that vermicn- 
dated fossil sacred to Vishnu, placed in a niche in the tomb. The fact is a 
curious one, and although these Islamite adorers are the scions of conversion, 
it perhaps sliews in the strongest mnnner that this conversion was of the .sword, 
for^gonerally speaking, the converted Hindu mnkes the most bigoted and 
intolerant Mussulman. My faithful and intelligent emissaries, Madnri Loll 
iind thoD’natti, brought me a brick from the ruins of this fortress of Sehwan, 
It was about a cubit in length, and of symmetrical breadth and thickness, 
uncommonly well burnt, and rang like a bell. They also brought me some 
charred wheat, from pits where it had been burned. The grains were cintire' 
and reduced to a pure carbon. Tradition is again at work, and asserts its* 
having lain there for pome thousand years. There is very little doubt that this 
[Yol, IL] / 39 
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Stmaiclia-ca-biistee, (2^ coss.) — Small village, 

Lulchi (2-| COSS-) — Sixty houses ; olie mile and a half from the River : 
canal on the north side of the village ; banks^well cultivated. 
In the hills, two miles west, is a spot sacred to Parbutti and 
Mahadeo, where are several springs, three of which are hot.* 

Ooinrij (2 coss.) — Twenty-five houses/half a mile from the River; 
the hills not lofty, a coss west. 

Soomri, (3 coss.) — Fifty houses, on the River hill ; one and a half coss 
west. 

Sindoo or Sicnoi, (4 coss.) — Two hundred houses and a bazaar, two 
hundred yards from the River ; hills one and a half coss west. 

Majendj (4| coss.) — On the River two hundred and fifty houses, 
considerable trade ; hills two coss west.' 

OomtiT-ca-hiisteej (3 coss.) — A few huts, near the River. 

Syed-ca-hiistee^ (3 coss.) 


is the site of one of the antagonists of the Macedonian conqueror, perhaps 
Musicanus, or Mookb-Sewan, the chief ot S eh wan. The passage of the 
Grecian down the Indus was marked by excesses not inferior to those of the 
'Ghazuivede king in later times, and doubtless they fired all they conld not 
plunder to carry to the fleet. 'Phere is also a N anuh-harra^ or place of worship 
sacred to Nanuk, the great apostle of the Sikhs, placed between the fortress 
and the rirer. Sehwan is inhabited by Hindus and Islamites in equal pro- 
portions : of the former, the mercantile tribe of Maimri from Jessulm4r, is the 
most numerous, and have been fixed here for generations. There are also many 
Brahmins of the Pokurna(l) caste, Soonars or goldsmiths, and other Hindu 
artizans ; of the Mooslem the Syed is said to be the most numerous class. The 
Hindus are the monied men. Cotton and indigo, and great quantities of x'ice 
,in the husk (^addy)t grown in the vicinage of Sehwan, are exported to the ports 
of Tat*ha and Koratchy Bunder by boats of considerable burthen, manned 
entirely by Mahomed an s. The Hakim of Sehwan is sent from Hydrabad. 
The range of mountains which stretch from Tat’ba nearly parallel with the 
Indus, approaches within three miles of Sehwan, and there turn off to the 
north-west. All these hills are inbnbited as far as the shrine of Hinglaz 
. Mata, (2) on the coast of Mekran, (placed in the same range) by the Loomriet or 
Noomrie tribe, who though styling themselves Baloches, are lies in origin.(3) 

^ These springs are frequented, despite the difficulties and dangers of the 
route from the savage Hoomrie, by numerous Hindu pilgrims. Two of them 
are hot, and named t^nrya-coond and Ohandra-coondi or fountains of the sun 
and moon, and imbued with especial virtues ; but before the pilgrim can reap 
any advantage by purification in their waters, he must undergo the rite of con- 
fession to the attendant priests, who, through iutercession with Mahadeo, have 
the nower of granting absolution. Should a sinner be so hardened as to plunge 
in without undergoing this preparatory ordeal, he comes out covered with 
boils ! I I This is a curious confirmation that the confessional rite is one of 
very ancient usage amongst the Hindus, even iu the days of Earaa of Kosula. — 
See Vol. I, p. 72. 


(1) See Annals of Jessulmdr. p. 262. 

(2) This famous shrine of the Hindu Cybele, yet frequented by numerous 
rotaries, is nine days^ journey from Tat’ha by Koratchy Bander, and about iiino 
miles from the sen-shore. 

(3) These are the Nomurdies of Rennel. 
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ShikarpooVy (4? coss.) — On tlie river; crossed to the east-side. 

Hydrabad, (3 do.) — One and a half coss from the river Indus. 
Hydrabad to Nusurpoor, nine coss ; to Sheodadpoor, eleven do.; 
to Sheopori^ seventeen do.; to Roiy-Bekherj six do. ; total forty- 
three coss. 

Hydrabad vid Omurlcote^ to Jessuhner, 

Sindoo Khan ca-hustee^ (3 coss.) — West bank of Phooldli river. 

Tajpoor, (3 coss.) — Large town, north-east of Hydrabad. 

Kutraily (1^ coss.) — A hundred houses. 

Nnsnrpooi'^ (1^ coss.) — Bast of Tajpoor, large town. 

TJllyar-ca-Tanda,^ (4 coss.) — A considerable toAvn built by Ullyar 
Khan, brother of the late Gholam Alii, and lying south-east of 
Nusurpoor. Two coss north of the town is the Sa^igra Nulla 
or Bcmaliy^' said to issue from the Indus between Hala and 
Sukrund, and passing Jundeela. 

Meerhahy (5 coss.) — Forty houses ; Bahj Tanda, Gote, Pooriva, are all 
synonimous terms for habitations of various degrees. 

Soonarioy (7 coss.) — Forty houses. 

JDinganOy (4 do.) — To this hamlet extends the flats of Sinde. Sand- 
hills five and six miles distant to the north. A small river runs 
under Dingano. 

KorsanOy (7 coss.) — A hundred houses. Two coss east of Korsano. 
are the remains of an ancient city ; brick buildings still remain- 
ing, with well and reservoirs. Sand-hills two to three coss to 
the northward. 

OniurkotCy (8 coss.) — There is one continued plain from Hydrabad to 
Omurkote, which is built on the low ground at the very 
extremity of the PlmloT sand-hills of the desert, here commenc- 
ing. In all this space, estimated at forty-four cncha coss, or 
almost seventy miles of horizontal distance, as far as Sonario, 
the soil is excellent, and plentifully irrigated by hawahsy or 
canals from the Indus. Around the villages there is consider- 
able cultivation ; but notwithstanding the natural fertility, 
there is a vast quantity of jungle, chiefly babool (mionosa 
arahica)y the evergreen j^haly and jhoio or tamarisk. From 
Sonario to Omurkote is one continued jungle, in which there 
are a few cultivated patches dependent on the heavens for irri- 
gation ; the soil is not so good as the first portion of the route. 

Kuttavy (4 coss.) — A mile east of Omurkote commences the Plml or 
sand-hills, the ascent a hundred and fifty to two hundred feet. 
A few huts of Sumaichas who pasture ; two wells. 


* This is the Sanhra of Nadir Shah’s treaty with Mahomed Shah of India, 
which the conqueror made the boundary between India and Persia, by which 
he obtaiiied the whole of that fertile portion of the valley of Sinde, east of that 
stream. Others say, it issues from Dura, above Bory-Bekher. .. 

[VOL. II.] 
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Dhoie-ca-bustee, (4 coss.) — A few huts ; one well ; Dhotes, Sodas, 
and Sindies cultivate and. pasture. 

Bliarnas, (8 coss.) — A hundred houses, chiefly Pokurna Brahmins 
and Banyas, who purchase up the ghee from the pastoral 
tribes, .which they export to Bhooj and the valley. It is also an 
entrepdt for trade ; caravans from the east exchange their goods 
for the ghee, here very cheap, from the vast flocks pastured in 
the Rooe. 

Khairloo-ca-Par, {3 coss.) — Numerous springs (par) and hamlets 
scattered throughout this tract. 

Lanailo, (1^ coss.) — A hundred houses; water brackish ; conveyed 
by camels from Khairloo. 

RJmj-ca-Par, (3 coss.) — Huts; wells; patches of cultivation. 

Bhoo, (6 coss.) — Huts. 

Oiirrira, (10 coss.) — Asmalltown of three hundred houses, belonging 
to Sowae Sing Soda, with several pooras or hamlets attached to 
it. This is the boundary between Bhdt or the Soda raj and 
Jessulmdr. Dhdt is now entu’ely incorporated in Sinde. A 
dhunni, or collector of the transit duties, resides here. 

Hursani, (10 coss.) — Three hundred houses, chiefly Bhattis. It 
belongs to a Rajpoot of this tribe, now dependent on Marwar. 

Jiiijinialli, (10 coss.) — Three hundred houses. This is the fief of 
the chief noble of Jessulmdr ; his name Kaitsi,* Bhatti. It is 
the border town of Jessulmer. There is a small mud fortress, 
and several tallaos, or sheets of watei’, which contain water often 
during three-fourths of the year; and considerable cultivation 
in the little valleys formed by the teehas, or sand ridges. About 
two miles north of Jinjinialli there is a village of Charuns. 

Chug Sing-ca-bustee, (2 coss.) — Thirty-five houses. Water scarce, 
brought on camels from the Chai’un village. 

Samir-deora, (5 coss.) — Two hundi'ed houses. There are several 
bairas or pools, about a mile north, whither water is brought on 
camels, that in the village being saline. The ridge of rocks 
from Jessulmer here terminates. 

Chailah, (o coss.) — Eighty houses ; wells ; Chailak on the ridge. 

Bhopa, (7 coss.) — Forty houses; well; small tallao or pool. 

Bhao, (2 coss.) — Two hundred houses ; pool to the west ; small wells. 

Jessulmdr, (5 coss.) — Eighty-five and a half coss from Omurkote to _ 
Jessulmdr by this I’oute, which is circuitous. That by Jinjiniali 
26 coss, Giraup 7, Neelwa 12, Omurkote 25 ; in all '70 pucka 
coss, or about 160 miles. Caravans or Icuttdrs of camels pass in 
four days, casids or messengers in three and a half, travelling 
night and day. The last 25 coss, or 50 miles, is entire desert : 


*■ See Annals of Jessulmer for an account of the murder of this chieftain, 
p. 244. 
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add to this 44 shorb coss from Hydrabad to Omurkote^ making* 
a total of 129^ coss. The most &ecb road is estimated, at 105 
pucka coss, whioh^ allowing for sinuosities, is equal to about 
195 English miles. 

Total of this route, 85^ coss. 

Jessidm^T to Hydmhad, hy Baisnau 

Kooldur, (5 coss.) 

Khaba^ (5 coss.) 

Lahha-ca-gong, (30 coss.) — Desert the whole way ; no hamlets or 
water. 

Baisnau, (8 cobs.) 

BaiTsea-ca-Rar, (16 coss) — ^Wells. 

Theepro, (8 coss.) 

Meeta~ca-‘dhair, (7 coss ) — Omurkote distant 20 coss. 

Jundeela, (8 coss.) 

Ullyar-ca-Tandaj (10 coss.) — Sankra, or Sangra nalla. 

In the former route the distance from 

Tajpoor, (4 coss.) Ullyar-ca-Tanda, by the town of 

Jam^ca-Tanda^ (2 coss.) > Nusurpoor, is called 13 coss, or two 

Hydrabad^ (5 coss.) more than this. There are five noMasi 

J or canals in the last five coss. 

Total of this route, 103 coss. 


JessvXmtr^ by Shahg'wvhy to Khyrpoov of Meer Sohrdb. 


Ana-sagw, (2 coss.) 

Chonda, (2 coss.) 

Pani^ca-tuv, (3 coss.) — Tur or Kr, springs. 

Pani-ca-koochrz, (7 coss.) — No village. 

Korzalloli, (4 coss.) 

Shahgitrh, (20 coss.*) — Roo^ or waste all this distance, Shahgurh 
is the boundary; it has a small castle of six bastions, a post of 
Meer Sohrab, governor of Upper Smde, 

Ourseah, (6 coss.) 

GurJmr^ (28 do.) — Hood or desert the whole way ; nob a drop of 
water. There are two routes bi*anching off from Gurhur, one 
to Khyrpoor, the other to Rauipoor. 


Bidocli-ca-biistee, (5 coss.) 
Sumaiclia’Ca-biistCG^ (5 coss.) 


I Hamlets of Baloches and Sumaichas. 


^ SliSkb Abul Biikafc rniikes the distance only nine coss from Shah^nrh to 
Koilalloh, and states the important fact of crossing the dry bed of the Caggur, 
five coss west of Koiialloh ; water found plentifully by digging in the bed* 
Numerous 6a{ras, to wbich the shepherds drive their flodks. 
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Ifctlla, (2 coss,) — TiiesameBti'earmvliicli flows froroDura, and through 
the ancient city of Alore ; it marks the boundary of the desert. 

Khyrpoor, .{18 coss.) — Meer Sohrdb, governor of Upper Sinde, and 
brother of the prince of Hydrabad, resides here. He has erected 
a stone fortress of twelve bastionSj called Noakote or New-castle. 
The 18 coss from tbe nalla to Khyrpoor is flatj and marks the 
breadth of the valley here. The following towns are of conse- 
quence : — 

Khyrpoor to Lvdkana. — Twenty coss west of the Indus, held by 
Kurrum Alii, son of the prince of Hydrabad. 

Khyrpoor to LuJchi. — Fifteen coss, and five from Shikarpoor. 

Khyrpoor to Shikarpoor, (20 coss.) 

Gurhur to Ranipoor. 

Furo,roh, (10 coss.) — A village of fifty houses, inhabited by Sindies 
and Kurars ; several hamlets around. A dhanni or collector of 
transit dues resides here on the pai’t of Meer Sohrab, the I’oute 
being travelled by kuttars or caravans of camels. The nalla 
from Durah passes two coss east of Furaroh, which is on the 
extremity of the desert. Commencement of the ridge called 
Tukur, five coss west of Furaroh, extending to Rory-Bekher, 
sixteen coss distant from Furaroh. From Furaroh to the Indus, 
eighteen coss, or thirty miles breadth of the valley here. 

Ranipoor* (18 coss.) 

Jessulmer to Rory-Bekher. 

Korialloh, (18 coss.) — See last route. 

Bandoh, (4 coss.) — A tribe of Mooslems, called Oondur, dwell here. 

Goteroo, (16 coss.) — Boundary of Jessulmer and Upper Sinde. A 
small castle and garrison of Meer Sohrab^s ; two wells, one 
inside ; and a hamlet of thirty huts of Sumaichas and Oondura ; 
teebas heavy. 

Oodut, (32 coss.) — Thirty huts of shepherds j a small mud fortress. 
Rood, a deep and entire desert, thi’oughout all this space ; no 
water. 

Sitnkram, or Sungrara, (16 coss.) — Half the distance sand-hills, 
the rest numerous temporary hamlets constructed of Ihejooar, 
or maize stalks ; several water-courses. 

JR alla-Sangra, coss.) — This nalla or stream is from Dura, on the 

Sinde, two coss and a half north of Rory-Bekher; much 
cultivation ; extremity of the sand-hills. 

Tirgafeo, coss.) — A large town: Bankers andBanias, here termed^ 

Edrar, and Sumaichas. 


* Considerable town on the high road from Upper to Lower Sinde. See 
subsequent route. 
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Lowridgeofliills, called Tehher, (^coss.) — This little chain of silicious 
rocks runs north and south ; Noakotoj the new-castle of Sohrab, 
is at the foot of them ; they extend lieyond Furavoh,' which is 
sixteen coss from Rory-Bekher. Goomut is six coss from Noa- 
kote. 

llory, (4 coss.) ) On the ridgej on the left bank of the Indus. Crossed 

Belcher, do.) > over to Bekher j breadth of the river near a mile. 

Selcher, (4 do .) J Bekher is an island, and the other branch to Sekher 
is almost a mile over also. This insnlated rock is of silex, 
specimens, of which I possess. There are the remains of the 
ancient fortress of Mausoora, named in honour of the Caliph 
Al-Mansoor, whose lieutenants made it the capital of Sinde on 
the opening of their conquests. It is yet more famed as the 
capital of the Sogdi of Alexander; in all probability a corrup- 
tion of Soda, the name of the tribe which has ruled from imme- 
morial ages, and who till very lately held Omurkote. 

N.B. — Casids or messengers engage to carry despatches from ■ 
Jessulmer to Rory-Bekher in four days and a half ; a distance 
©f one hundred and twelve coss. 

Belcher to Shilcarpoo7\ 

juukie, also called LvUciesirr, (12 coss.) 

Sindu Nalla, (3^ coss.) 

Shilca^'poor, coss.) 

Total of this route, 16 coss. 

Belcher to Ludlcana, (28 coss.) 

Shilcm'poor to Ludlcana, (20 coss.) 

Jessulmer to Dyr Alii Khyi'poor. 

Eorialloh, (18 coss.) 

Kharroh, (20 coss.) — Rooe or desert all the way. This is the dohud, 
or mutual boundary of Upper Sinde and Jessulmer, and there 
is a small milti-ca-lcote or mud fort, jointly held by the respec- 
tive troops; twenty huts and one well. 

Sootialloh, (20 coss.) — Rooe all the way. A dand for the collection of 
duties ; six wells. 

Ehyr'poor {Dyr Alii) (20 coss.) — Rood, and deep jungle of the ever- 
greens called lawa and jhcU, from Sootialloh to Khyrpoor. 

Total of this route, 78 coss. 

Ehyo'poor {Dyr Alii) to Ahnxedpoor. 

Ohdora, (6 cos8.)~Considerable town ; Indus four coss west. 

Suhzul-co.-hote, (8 coss.) — Boundary of Upper Sinde and Daodpotra. 
This frontier castle, often disputed, was lately taken by Meer 
Sohrab from Bhawul Khan. Numerous hamlets and water- 
courses. 
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(8 coss.)-Oons« oi D^odpot., 

two battalions and sixteen guns. 

Total of this route, 22 coss. 

Khyrpoo,- (»!/<■ MK) to Hydralad. 

-,T (9. rnss 1— Four coss from the Indus. 

aotU. P cosn.)-T^c coss from *e Indu . 

J)adloh, (8 doO-T-ro <=oss from tire Indus ,;„„ges, 

■1 K 1 Six coss from the Indus. 
Khyrpoo')'....... I « ' 

^teSm ttweeu th" 

sr::riio“:Sdnc^i-^ 

Se applicable to all Upper Smde. 


coss 

.... , 8 

(Sohrdb-ca- 

Goornut | 

Banipoor ••••• " 

(See route to it from Gnrbur.) 

Eingore " 

Ehiranapoor ° 

Euliani ^ 

Ku'iijerro ^ 

Eosheyra ® 


Mora. 


Shahpoora " 

Eoulutpoor ^ 

Meerpoor ^ 


" r\ tiraTTidus Here Madarri crossed to 

SetoL, and returned to Meerpoor 
n ) ^le coss about 1.0 nuus»^i^^Hoi^ 

S-dao':;;:::::::::;;: * fie^^SCy be protracted. 

Muttari ’ \ 

Eydrahad 

Total... 145 coss. 

Jessidmdf to imiariaan-ca-Gurhie 

These villages are Kun- 

Brimsirv, (4 coss.) 1 Khdd^l ^of which Katori, eight coss 

lordcsi... (| do ) “iml, is O .0 ‘»7„ 

P ao] >) i abouUorty^ »£ trater. 

(26 cossO-^oc Dlod?otr«, 

^.t“:;!J:rfd1tYr^;“lieBttS^o^es^^^ About tort. 
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huts and little cultivation. It is a place of toll for the Kuttavs 
or caravans; two rupees for each camel-load of ghee^ and 
four for one with sugar; lialf a rupee for each camel, and a 
third for an ox laden with grain, 

Movecd KotCy {24* coss.) — or desert. Ramgurh is four coss east 
of this. 

IkhUar-ca-^GiiTMc, (15 coss.) — i?oo(f until the last four coss, or eight 
miles. Thence the descent from the teebas or sand-hills to the 
valley of the ludus. 

Total of this route, 79 coss. iJchtiar to Ahmedpoor 18 coss. 

Khanpoor 5 

Sooltanpoor ... 8 

Jessitlm& to Bhco-Kotiorohy Kheraloo, Cliotxin, RiiggUT-PavkWy 
Mittie, and oxUio'n to Jcssuhner. 

Dahla^ (3 coss.) — Thirty houses, Pokurna Brahmins. 

Ahiillif (2 do. ) — Thirty houses, Chohans, well aud small tallao. 

Chore, (5 do. ) — Sixty houses, mixed classes. 

DeikoiCy (2 do. ) — A small town of two hundred houses; belongs to 
the Jessulm^r fisc or khalsa. There is a little fort aud garrison. 
A tallao or pool excavated hy the Palliwals, in which water 
remains throughout the year after much rain. 

Sangv.r, (6 coss.) — N.B. This route is to the east of that (following) 
by Cheencha, the most direct I’oad to Bhalotra, and the one 
usually travelled ; but the villages ai'e now deserted. 

BeasirVy (2 coss.) — Porby houses, and tallao. Beejoordc, 2 coss distant. 

Mnndaye (frontier), (2i coss.) — Twohundredand fifty houses. Saheb 
Khan Solirfld with a hundred horse is stationed here; the town 
is khalsa and the last of Jessulmer. The I’idge from Jessulmdr 
is close to all the places on this route to Mnndaye. 

Ooongali, coss.) — Tltanna, or post of Jodpoor. 

BheOf (2 coss.) — A large town of three hundred houses, but many 
deserted, some llu’ough famine. Chief of a district. A Hakim 
resides here from Jodpoor collects the transit dues, and pro- 
tects the coiiutr}^ from the depredations of the Sehrads. 

Kottorohi (8 coss.) — Town of five hundred houses, of which only two 
hundred are now inhabited. On the north-west side is a fort 
on the ridge. A Pah tore chief resides here. The district of Sheo 
Kottoroh was taken from the Bhatbis of JessulmSr by the 
Rahtores of Jodpoor. 

Beesallao, (G coss.) — ^In ancient times a considerable place ; now only 
fifty houses. A fort on the ridge to the south-west, near two 
hundred feet high; connected with the Jessnlmdr ridge, bub 
often covered by -the lofty teebas of sand. 

Kheraloo, (7 coss.) — Capital of Kherd^hur, one of the ancient divi- 
sions of MaroosPhali: Two coss south of Beesallao crossed a pass 
over the hills. 

[VOL. II.] 
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Chotun, (10 coss. — An ancient city, now in rains, having at present 
only about eighty houses, inhabited by the Sehr&es. 

BanJcasirr, (11 coss.) — Formerly a large city, now only about three 
hundred and sixty houses. 

Bhilr-ca-bustee, (5 coss.) 1 -m ^ ■ t. 

^ i )/. j ( ?-Few huts in each. 

(Jhofian-ca-'poora, (o do. ) J 

NuggxLT, (3 coss.) — A large town, capital of Parkur, containing one 
thousand five hundred houses, of which one-half are inhaWted. 


Kaim Khan Sehrd4-ca-hustee, (18 coss.) — Thirty houses in the 

wells, with water near the surface ; three coss to the east the 
boundary of Sinde and the Ohohan Raj. 

Bhote-ca-poora, (15 coss.) A hamlet; Rajpoots, BMls, and Sehraes. 

Mitti or Mittri-ca-kote, (3 coss.) — A town of six hundred houses dn 
Dhat, or the division of Omurkote belonging to Hydrabad ; a 
relative of whose prince, with the title of Nawab, resides here : 
a place of great commerce, and also of transit for the caravans ; 
a fortified mahl to the south-west. When the Shah of Cabul 
used to invade Sinde, the Hydrabad prince always took refuge 
here with his family and valuables. The sand-hills are 
immensely high and formidable. 

Ohailasirr, (10 coss.) — Pour hundred houses, inhabited by SehrS,&, 

' Brahmins, Beejuranis, and Bunyas ; a place of great importance 
to the transit trade. 


Sumaicha-ca-biisteef (10 coss.) — Thul from Ohailasirr. 

Noor-Alli, Pani-ca-Tir, (9 coss.)— Sixty houses of Oharuns, Sooltano 
Rajpoots and Kaoreas, (qu. the ancient Kaorea ?) water {panU 
ca-tir) plenty in the t’hul. 

Roal, (6 coss.) — Twelve hamlets termed bds, scattered round a tract 
'of several coss, inhabited by different tribes, after whom they 
are named, as Soda, Sehi-aS, Kaorea, Brahmin, Banya and Sootar 
as Sodd-ca-bds, Sehrdd-ca-bds, or habitations of the Sodas; of 
the Sehi’4es, &c., &c. 

Daellie, (7 coss.) — One hundred houses ; a dhanni, or collector of 
duties, resides here. 

Qu7'^'irah, (10 coss.) — ^Describedin route from Omurkote to J essulmer. 

Baidaotoh, (11 do. ) — ^Forty houses; a lake formed by damming up 
. the water. Aggur, or salt-pans. 

• Kottoroh, (9 coss.) 

Sheo, (3 coss.) — The whole space fromNuggur to Sheo-Kottoroh is a 
continuous mass of lofty sand-hills (tlml-ca-teebaj , scattered 
with hamlets (poorioas), in many parts affording abundant 
pasture for flocks of sheep, goats, buffaloes, and camels; the 
t'hiil extends south to Hoakote and Bulwar, about ten coss 
south of the former and two of the latter. To the left of Hoa- 
kote are the flats of Talpoora, or Lower Sinde. 
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Jessidmer to Sheo-Kottoroh^ Burmair^ Nuggiir^QooYoli and 

Sooe-Bah. 

Blncnno, (5 coss.) — Two huudred houses of Palliwals ; pool and 
wells ; ridge two to three hundred feet high, cultivation between 
the ridges. 

Gheenclia^' (7 coss.) — Small hamlet; Sirroh, half a coss east; ridge, 
low t^hul, cultivation, 

Jussorana, (2 coss.) — Thirty houses of Palliwals, as before ; Keeta 
to the right half a coss. 

Oonda, (1 coss.) — Fifty houses of Palliwals and Jain Rajpoots ; 
wells and pools ; country as befoi’e. 

Sangnr, (2 coss.) — Sixty houses ; only fifteen inhabited, the rest 
fled to Sinde during the famine of 1813; Charuns. Grand 
Vhnl commences. 

Bangur-ca-taUao, coss.) — Water remains generally eight months 

in the tallao or pool, sometimes the whole year. 

Beejorae^ (li coss.) 1 Between is the sandUi or boundary of Jessulm& 

KJioraelj (4 do. )J andJodpooi'. Beejorae has one hundred and 
twenty houses of Palliwals ; wells and pools at both places. 

Bajarail^ (1 coss.) — Seventy houses ; most deserted since famine. 

Gongah, (4 do. ) — Hamlet of twenty huts ; bairas^ or small wells 
and pools ; to this the ridge and t^hicl intermingle. 

SheOi (2 coss.) — Capital of the district. 

Neemlali^ (4 coss.) — Forty houses ; deserted. 

Bhaclhoj (2 do. ) — ^Four hundred houses ; deserted. This is ^ the 
third year of famine 

KitpoolH^ (3 coss.) — Thirty huts, deserted ; wells. 

Julepah, (3 do. ) — Twenty huts ; deserted. 

Nuggnr (Gooroo), (20 coss.) — This is a large town on the west bank 
of the Looni riVer, of four to five hundred houses, but many 
deserted since the famine, which has almost depopulated this 
region. In 1813, the inhabitants were flying as far as the 
Ganges, and selling themselves and offspring into slavery to 
save life. 


Barmair^ (6 coss.) — A town of twelve hundred houses. 

Gooroo^ (2 do. ) — West side of the Looni; town of seven hundred 
houses ; the chief is styled Rana, and of the Ohohan tribe. 
BaitOy (3 coss.) — West side of river, 

F^itkirnOy (1 coss.)l w i. £ * 

Gadh, (L ao. 

Bunas, (3 do. ) — East side of river. 

Oharuni, (2 do. ) — Seventy houses ; east side. 

[VoL. IL] 
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Gheehihoano, (2 coss.) — 'iWa of three hundred houses’; east side of 
river ; belonging to a Chohan chief, styled Rana. Sanchore 
seven coss to the south. 

Rutoroli, (2 coss.) — ^Bast side of river ; deserted. 

Soteegong, (2 do. ) — South side of river ; temple to Phoolmook- 
heswar Mahadeo. 

Dliootoh, (2 coss.) 1 North side.. On the west side the t'hul is very 

Tappee, (2 do. ) J heavy ; east side is plain ; both sides well 
cultivated. 

Lalpoora, (1 coss.) — West side. 

Soorpoora, (1 do. ) — Crossed river. 

Sunlottij (2 do. ) — Eighty houses, east side of river. 

Bhodteroo, (2 do. ) — Bast side ; I'elation of the Rana I’esides here. 

NarJce, (4 coss.) — South side of i-iver; BMls and Sonigurras. 

Karoe, (4 do. ) — Sehraes. 

Pitlanoh, (2 coss.) — ^Large village ; Rolls and Pithils. 

DJmrnidur, (3 coss.) — Seven or eight hundred houses, nearly 
deserted, belonging to Sood-Bah. 

Bah, (4 coss.) — Capital of Rana Narrayn Rao, Chohan prince of 
Vird-Bah. 

Loonah, (5 coss.) — One hundred houses. 

Soo6, (7 coss.) — Residence of Chohan chief. 


Bhalotra on the Looni river to PoJcurn and Jessulvier. 

Panchluddra, (3 coss.) — Bhalotra fair on the llthMaug — continues 
ten days. Bhalotra has four to five hundred houses in the tract 
called Sdwdnchi ; the ridge unites with Jhalore and Sewanoh. 
Panchbuddra has two hundred houses, almost all deserted 
since the famine. Here is the celebrated Agger, or salt-lake, 
yielding considerable revenue to the government. 

Gopti, (2 coss.) — Forty houses; deserted ; one coss north of this the 
deep t’hul commences. 

Pafode, (4 coss.) — A considerable commercial mart ; four hundred 
houses ; cotton produced in great quantities. 

Seevaie, (4 coss.) — Two hundred houses, almost deserted. 

Seruroh, (1 coss.) — Sixty houses. To Patode the tract is termed 
Sewauchi ; from thence Eend4vMi, from the ancient lords of 
the Eendo tribe. 

Boongurro, (3 coss.) ) Boongurro has seventy houses, Solan'kitullo 

SolanJcihiUo, {4> do. ) !- fourhundred,and Pongulli sixty. Through- 

Pongulli, (5 do. ) J out sand hills. This tract is called T^hu- 
laicha, and the Rahtores who inhabit it, T’hulaicha Rahtores. 
There ax’e many of the Jit or Jat tribe as cultivators. Pongulli 
a Oharun community. 
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Balcurri, (5 coss.) — One hundred houses; inhabited by Charuns. 
Bholsirr, (4 do,} — Sixty houses, inhabited by Palli-wal Brahmins, 

Polmrn, (4 do. ) — Prom Bakurri commences the Pokurn district 
all flat, and though sandy, no teebas or hills. 

Odhanio, (6 coss.) — Fifty houses; a pool, the south side. 

Lahti, (7 do. ) — Three hundred houses ; Palliwal Brahmins. 

Sodacoor has thirty houses and Ohandun fifty; 
/A r Palliwals. Dry nalla at the latter; water 
Ghandim, (4 do.) j obtained by digging in its bed. 

Bhojha, (3 do.) — One coss to the left is the direct road to Basunki, 
seven coss from Chandun. 


Basiinhi-talao, (5 coss.) — One hundred houses; Palliwals. 

Moklait, (1^ coss.) — Twelve houses; Pokurna Brahmins. 

Jessulmer, (4 do. ) — Prom Pokurn to Odhanio, the road is over a low 
ridge of rocks; thence to Lahti is a well- cultivated plain, the 
ridge being on the left. A small fiml intervenes at Sodacoor, 
thence to Chandun, plain. Prom Ohandun to Basunki the road 
again traverses the low ridge, increasing in height, and with 
occasional cultivation, to Jessulmer. 


Bikaner to Ihhtiar Khan-cci-Qurhie, on the Indus. 
Nae-ca-bustee, (4 coss.) ") 

Sandy plains ; water at all these villages. 
From Girajsirr, the Jessulmer frontier, 
the teebas or sand-hills commence, and 
continue moderate to Beekumpoor. 


Oujnair, 

Gooroh, 

Beeinolce, 

Girajsirr, 

Narraye, 


(5 do. ) 
(5 do. ) 
(5 do. ) 
(8 do. ) 
(4 do. ) 


-BeeJiumpoor, (9 coss.) / ' 
Mohungurh, (16 do. ) f 


^ ") Beekumpoor to Mohungurh, roo4 or desert 
all the way, having considerable sand- 
hills and jungle. 

Ifatchna, (16 coss.) — Teebas, or sand-hills throughout this space. 

Narrdie, ( 9 do. ) — A Brahmin village. 

JSFohur-ea-Gurhie, (24 coss.) — ^Deep rood or desert; the frontier 
garrison of Sinde; the gurhie, or castle, held by Hadji Khan. 

Moreed Kote, (24 coss.) — Rood, high sand-hills. 

Gurie Ikhtiar-Khan-ca, (18 coss.) — The best portion of this through 
the Kiitchi, or flats of the valley. Gurhie on the Indus. 

Total 147 coss, equal to 2204 miles, the coss being about a 
mile and a half each ; 200 English miles of horizontal distance 
to be protracted. 
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OF 

AMBER,* OR DHOONDAR. 

♦ 

CHAPTER I. 

Designations given hj Ettropeans to the principalities of Rajpooian a. — Dhoondar 
hnownhy the name of its capitals^ Anther or Jevpoor. — The country of (lie 
Czitchwahas an aggregate of con guests by the race so called* — Etymology of 
* Dhoondar * — Otigin of the Ctiichwahas* — Eaja Nal founds Nw'toar, — Dhola 
Rae expelled^ and founds Dhoondar, — Romantic legend of Dhola Rae, — Bis 
treachery to his benefactor^ the Meena lord of Khogong, — Marries a daughter 
of a Birgoojur chief and becomes Ms heir, — A^tgnietiie his territories t and 
transfers his government to Ramgurh, — Marries a daughter of the prince of 
Ajmer, — Is Icilled in battle with the Meenas, — His S07i KanJcul conquers 
Dhoondar, — Maidttl Rae conquei^s Ambers and other places, — Go^xquests of 
Hoo7ideo, — Of Kooniul, — Accessioxi of Pujoon, — Reflections oxi the aboriginal 
tribes at this penod, — The Meena race, — Pujoan marries the sister of Pirtki 
Raj of DelilL — His military proicess, — Is Icilled at the rape of the princess of 
Ganouj, — Malesi succeeds , — Sis sitccessors . — Pirilii Raj creates the 'Baradcob'is 
or itaelve great fiefs of Amber, — He is assassinated, — Baliarmull, — Thefmi to 
wait on the Maliomedan poxver, — Bhagioandas the first Rajpoot to give a 
daughter to the imperial house, — His daughter mamnes Jehangii\ and gives 
birth to Khoosroo, — Accession of Mann Sing, — His potvex*, inlHgues^ and 
death, — Rao Bhao Malta, — Mivza Raja Jey Sing, brother of Raja Maun, suc- 
ceeds, — Repairs the disgraces of Ms two predecessors, and renders immexxse 
services to the empire, — Is poisoned by Ms son, — Ram Sing* — Bishen Sing, 

By some conventional process,, Europeans in India have adopted the 
habit of designating the principalities of Eajpootana hy the names 

^ This accomiD of the Ambdr or Joipoor state, is nearly vrbafc I communicated 
to the Marquis of Hastings in 1814-15, Amidst the multiplicity of objects 
which subsequently engaged my attention, I had deemed myself absolved from 
the necessity of enlarging upon it, ti listing that a more competent pen would 
have superseded this Essay, there having been several political authorities at 
that court since it was written. Being, however, unaware that anything has 
been done to develope its historical resources, which are more abundant than 
those of any other court of India, I think it right not to suppress this sketch, 
however imperfect. 
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of tlieir respective capitals^ instead of those of the countries. Thus 
Marwar and Mewar are recofOjised under the titles of their chief 
cities, Jodpoor and Oodipoo:^ Kotah andBoondi are denominations 
indiscriminately applied to’^xiaravati, the general term of the region, 
which ia^arely mentioned; and Dhoondar is hardly known by that 
denomiehhjon to Europeans, who refer to the state only by the names 
of its capitals, Ambdr or Jeipoor, the last of which is now universally 
used to designateDhe region inhabited by the Outchwahas. 

Like all the oth^r Rajpoot states, the country of the Outchwahas 
is an assemblage of communities, the territories of which have been 
wrested from the alijoriginal tribes, or from independent chieftains, 
at various periods; and therefore the term which was 

only one of their earliest acquisitions, had scarcely a title to impose 
its name upon the aggregate. The etymology of Dhoondar is from 
a once celebrated sacrificial mount (d^ioondj on the western frontier, 
near Kalik Jobnair.* 

The Cutchwaha or Outchwa race claims descent from Cush, the 
second son of Rama, King of Koshula, whose capital was Ayodhia, 
the modern Oude. Cush, or' some of his immediate ofEspxing, is said 
to have migrated from the parental abode, and erected the celebrated 
castle of Rhotas, or Rohitas,T on the Soane, whence, in the lapse of 
several generations, another distinguished scion, Raja Nal, migrated 
westward, and in S. 351, or A.D. 295, founded the kingdom and city 
of Nnrwar, or classically, Nishida.f Some of the traditional chroni- 
cles record intermediate places of domicile pi'ior to the erection of 

* The traditional history of the Ohohans abei^^f that this mount was ^he 

E lace of penauce (ta'j^asya) of their famed king Ceesildeo of Ajmdr, who, for 
is oppi’ession of his subjects, was transformed into a lldlcitSt or DeinoUf in 
which condition he continued the evil work of bis former existence, * devouinng 
his subjects’ (as literally expressed), until a grand-child offered himself as a 
victim to appease his insatiable appetite. The language of innocent affection 
made its way to the heart of the RdJcuSj who recognized his offspring, and 
winged his flight to the Jumna. It might be worth wliile to excavate the 
dhoond of the transformed Chohan king, which I have some notion will prove 
to be his sepulchre. 

Were this celebrated abode searched for inscriptions, tbey might throw 
light on the history or the descendants of Rama. 

J Prefixed to a descriptive sketch of the city of Kurwar (which I may 
append), the year*S. 351 is given for its foundation by Raja Nal, but whether 
obtained from an inscription or historical legend, I know not. It, however, 
corroborates, in a remarkable manner, the number of descents from Nal to 
Dhola Ra^, viz., tbirby-three, which, calculated according to the best data (see 
Yol. I, p. 49), at twenty-two years to a reign, will make 726 years, which 
subtracted from 1023, the era of Dhola Rae’s migration, leaves 297, a difference 
of only fifty-four years between thejcompubed and settled eras ; and if we 
allowed only twenty-one years to a reign, ini^tead of twenty-two, as proposed ia 
all long lines above twenty-five generations, the difference would be trifling. 
We may thus, without hesitation, adopt the date 351, or A.D. 295, for the 
period of Raja Nal, whose histor}^ is one of the grand sources of delight to the 
bards of Rajpoofcaua. The poem rehearsing bis adventures under the title of 
Nal and Damyantu (fam. Nal-Dummun), was translated into Persian at 
Akber’s command, by Piezi, brother of Abulfazil, and has since been mader 
known to the admirers of Sanscrit literature by Professor Bopp of Berlin. 
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this famed city : first, tlie town of Jjahar, in the heart of a traot yet 
named Cutchwagai', or region ( gar) o^ he Cutchwahas ; and secondly, 
that of Gwalior. Be this as it mayv ^he descendants of Baja Bal 
adopted the affix of Pal (which appe^s to be the distinguishing 
epithet of all the early Rajpoot tribes), unt'il Sora 8iiig (tj^' ty-third 
in descent from Nal), whose son, Dhola Bad,\ras expelW '*_^pater- 
nal abode, and in S. 1023, A.D. 967, laid the foi) 'dation of the state 
of Dhoondar. ( ; 

A family, which traces its lineage from Rama of Koshula, Nala of 
Nishida, and Dhola the lover of Mai’oni, may b^ allowed ' the boast 
of heraldry and in remembrance of this decent, the Cushites of 
India celebrate with great solemnity ' the anmial feast of the sun,^ 
on which occasion a stately car, called the ohariot of the sun (Siirya 
rat’ ha), drawn by eight horses, is brough^fi’om the temple, and the 
descendant of Ramdsa, ascending therein'^ perambulates his capital. 

A case of simple usurpation originated the Cutchwaha state of 
Amber; but it would be contrary to precedent if this event were 
untinged with romance. As the episode, while it does not violate 
probability, illustrates the condition o^ the aboriginal tribes, we do 
Inot exclude the tradition. On the death of Sora Sing, prince of 
Nurwar, his brother usurped the government, depriving the infant, 
Dhola Rae, of his inheritance. His mother, clothing herself in mean 
apparel, put the irlfant in a basket, which she placed on her head, 
and travelled westward until she reached the town of Khogong 
(]vithin five miles cf the modern Jeipoor), then inhabited by the 
Meenas. Distressed-^^j^'^jg ) -.nger and fatigue, shehiad placed her 
precious burthen on the\Q round, and wn's plucking some wild berries, 
when she observed a hooded serpent rearing its form over the basket. 
She uttered a shriek, which attracted an itinei’ant Brahmin, who 
told her to be under no alarm, but rather to rejoice at this certain 
indication of future greatness in the boy. But the emaciated parent 
of the founder of Amber replied, “ What may be in futurity I heed 

not, while I am sinking with hunger on which the Brahmin pilt 
her in the w'ay to Khogong, where he said her necessities would be 
I’elieved. Taking up the basket, she reached the town, which is 
encircled by hills, and accosting a female, who happened to .be a 
slave of the Meena chieftain, begged any menial. employment for 
food. By direction of the Meena Rani, she was entertained with 
the slaves. One day she was ordered to prepare dinner, of which 
Balunsi, the Meena Raja, partook, and found it so superior to his 
usual fare, that he sent for the cook, who related her stoi’y. As 
soon as the Meena chief discovered the rank of the illustrious fugitive, 
he adopted her as his sister, and Dhola Rae as his nephew. When 
the boy had .attained the age of Rajpoot manhood (fourteen) he was 
sent to Dehli,* with the tribute of Khogong, to attend instead of 
the Meena. The young Cutchwaha remained thei’e five years, when 
he conceived the idea of usurping his benefactor’s authority. Having 


* The I'iiar tribe were then supreiue lords of India. 
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consulted tho Meena dHiddiy^' or bard, as to the best means of execut- 
ing his plan, he recommended him to take advantage of the festival 
of the JDewalty vrhen it is customary to perform the ablutions en 
masse, in a lank. Having brought a few of his liajpoot brethren 
from Dehli, he accomplished his object, filling the reservoirs in which 
the Meenas bathed with their dead bodies. The treacherous bard 
did not escape; Dhola Had put him to death with his own hand, 
observing, he who had proved unfaithful to one master, could not 
be trusted by another.^’ He then took possession of Khogong. 
Soon after, he i*epaired to Deosah, a castle and district ruled by an 
independent chief of the Birgoojur tribe of Rajpoots, whose daughter 
he demanded in marriage. How can tliis be,'^ said the Birgoojur 
when we are both Suryavansi, and one hundred generations have 
not yet separated us But being convinced that the necessary 
number of descents had intervened, the nuptials took place, and as 
the Birgoojur had no male issue, he resigned his power to his son-in- 
law. Witli the additional means thus at his disposal, Dhola deter- 
mined to subjugate tlie Seroh tribe of Meenas, whose chief, Eao 
Hatto, dwelt atMauch. Again he was victorious, and deeming his 
new conquest better adapted for a residence than Khogong, he 
transferred his infant government thither, changing the name of 
Mauch, in honour of his great ancestor, to Ramgurh. 

Dhola subsequently married the daughter of the prince of Ajmer, 
whose name was Maroui. Returning on one occasion with her from 
visiting the shrine of Jumwahi Matd, the whole force of the Meenas 
of that region assembled, to the number of eleven thousand, to 
oppose his passage through their country. Dhola gave them battle ; 
but after slaying vast numbers of his foes, he ^vas himself killed, 
and his followers fled. Maroni escaped, and bore a posthumous 
child, who was named Kaukul, and who conquered the country of 
Dhoondar. His son, Maidul Rao, made a conquest of Amber from 
the Soosawut Meenas, the residence of their chief, named Bhatto, 
who had the title of Eao, and was head of the Meena confederation. 
He also subdued the Naudla Meenas, and added the district of 
Gatoor-Gatti to his territory. ^ 

Hoondeosucceeded, and, like his’' /^(^ecessors^^m tinned the warfare 
against the Meenas. He was sr eeded by Koontul, whose sway 
extended over all the hill tribes . ind his capital. Having deter- 
mined to proceed to Bhutwar, ( ^ere a Ohohan prince resided, in 
order to marry his danghtei', his Meena subjects, remembering the 

* Dliddi^ d*holi, dlid^n, Jdegdt are all terms for the bards or minstrels of the 
Meena tribes. 

t The Birgoojur tribe claims descent from Lava or Lao, the elder son of 
Rama. As they trace fifty-six descents from Kama to Yicrama, and tbirty-tbree 
from Raja Hala to Dhpla Ra^, we have only to calculate the number of gene- 
rations between Yicrama and Hal, to ascertain whether Dhola’s genealogist 
went on good grounds. It was in S. 351 that Raja Hal erected Nunvar, 
which, at twenty- two years to a reign, gives sixteen to be added to fifty-six, 
and this added to thirty-three, is equal to one bunded and five generations 
from Rama to Dhola Ra6. 
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former fatality, collected from all quarters, demanding that, if he 
went beyond the borders, he should leave the standards and nakarras 
of sovereignty in their custody. Koontul refusing to submit, a battle 
ensued, in which the Meenas were defeated with great slaughter, 
which secured his rule throughout Dhoondar. 

Koontul was succeeded by Pujoon, a name well known to the 
chivalrous Rajpoot, and immortalized by Chund, in the poetic history 
(Rdsd) of the emperor Pirthi Raj. Before, however, we proceed 
further, it may be convenient to give a sketch of the power and 
numbers of the indigenous tribes at this period. 

We have already had frequent occasion to observe the tendency 
of the aboriginal tribes to emerge from bondage and depression, 
which has been seen in Mewar, Kotah, and Boondi, and is now 
exemplified in the rise of the Cutchwahas in Dhoondar. The original, 
pure, unmixed race of Meenas, M3mas, or Mainas, of Dhoondar, were 
styled Puchwarra, and subdivided into five grand tribes. Their 
original home was in the range of mountains called Kdli-JcliOj extend- 
ing from Ajmer nearly to the Jumna, where they erected Amber, 
consecx'ated to Amba^ the universal mother, or, as the Meenas style 
her, Gliatta ^ Queen of the pass.^ In this range was Khogong, 

Mauch, and many other large towns, the chief cities of communities. 
But even so late as Raja Baharmull Cntchwaha, the cotempox'ary of 
Baber and Hemayoon, the Meenas had retained or regained great 
powex', to the mortification of their Rajpoot superiors. One of these 
independent communities was at the ancient city of Na^n, destroyed 
by Baharmull, no doubt with the aid of his Mogul connexions. An 
old histoi'ical distich thus I’ecords the power of the Meena pinnces of 
Naen : 


“ Bawicn Icoie cliapun durwcxza 
‘‘ ]\[yna imcrd, Nden ca Raja 
Boor o raj Nden Ico 
** Jiih hhoos viyn hlmito mango 


That is,^ There were fifty -two sti'ong-holds,* and fifty-six gates 
belonging to the manly Myna, the Raja ofNaen, whose sovei'eignty 
of Naen was extiy^p even of chaff {hhoos) he took a shax’e.^^ 

If this is not an exa^nA CaO"!.! jttixould appear tliafc, during the distrac- 
tions of the first Islamite dynast b\ of Dehli^ the Meeuas had attained 
their primitive importance. Ceeeninly from Pujoon, the vassal chief-' 
tain of Pirthi Eaj, to Baharmlpr, the cotemporary of Baber, th^ 
Ontchwahas had but little increased their territory. When t^is 
latter prince destroyed the Meena sovereignty of Naeu, he^ij'g^'gPea 
its half-hundred gates, and erected the town of Lowam^ fnow the 
residence of the Rajawnt chief) on its ruins. ■ ^ 

A distinction is made in the orthography and r/xro^^^ciation of 
the designation of this race : Myna^ or Mama^ aincy the asil, or 

® ’’ y of ha-siions 

01 JNaen, which in the number of its gates migbfc rival owain buHti 

on its ruins, contains three thousand houses, and has ei/ ' ^ 
dependent on it. / . [ ; ^ ^ 
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^ uumixed class/ of which there is how but one, the Oosarva ; while 
Meena is that applied to the mixed, of which they reckon hara pdl,^ 
or twelve communities, descended from Rajpoot blood, as Ohohan, 
Tiiar, Jadoon,.Purihar, Cutchwaha, Solanki, Sankla, Grhelote,&o.,and 
these are subdivided into no less than five thousand two hundred 
distinct clans, of which it is the dut3" of the Ja^ga, Dholi, or Dhom, 
their genealogists, to keep account. The untnixed Oosarra stock is 
now exceedingly rare, while the mixed races, spread over all the hilly 
and intricate regions of central and western India, boast of their 
descent at the expense of ^Hegitimacy.^^ These facts all tend strongly 
to prove that the Rajpoots were conquerors, and that the mouu- 
taineei'S, whether Kolis, Bhils, Mynas, Goands, Sairias or Sarjas, ai*e 
the indigenous inhabitants of India. This subject will be fully 
treated hereafter, in a separate chapter devoted to the Meena tribes, 
their religion, manners, and customs. 

Let us return to Poojoon, the sixth in descent from the exile of Nur- 
war, who was deemed of sufficient consequence to obtain in marriage 
the sister of Pirthi Raj, the Chohan emperor of Dehli, an honour 
perhaps attributable to the splendour of Pujoon^s descent, added to 
his great personal merit. The chivalrous Chohan, who had assembled 
around him one hundred and eight chiefs of the highest rank 
in India, assigned a conspicuous place to Pujoon, who commanded a 
division of that monai*ch^s armies in many of his most important 
battles. Pujoon twice signalized himself in invasions from the north, 
in one of which, when he commanded on the frontier, he defeated 
Shabndin in the Khyber Pass, and pursued him towards Gazni, His 
valour mainly contributed to the conquest of Mahoba, the country of 
the Ohundails, of which he was left governor ; and he was one of the 
sixty -four chiefs who, with a chosen body of their retainers, enabled 
Pirthi Raj to carry ofi the princess of Oanouj. In this service, cover- 
ing the retreat of his liege lord, Pujoon lost his life, on the first of 
the five days^ continuous battle. Pujoon was conjoined with Govind 
Gehlote, a chief of the Mewar house ; — both fell together. Ohund, 
the bard, thus describes the last hours of the Cutchwaha prince : 
^^When Govind fell, the foe danced with joy: then did Pujoon 
thunder on the curtain of fight : with both hands he plied the Jcarg 
(sword) on the heads of the barbarian. Pour hundred rushed upon 
him ; but the five brothers in arms, Kehuri, Peepa, and Boho, with 
Narsing and Cuchra, supported him. Spears and daggers are plied — 
heads roll on the plain — blood flows in streams. Pujoon assailed 
Itim'S^dj but as his head rolled at his feet, he received the Khan^s 
lance in his breast; the Coormaf fell in the field, and the Apsaras 

Fal is ti)e tei'in for a community of any of the aboriginal mountain races; 
its import is a ‘defile/ or * valley/ fitted for cultivation and defence. Ibis 
probable tbat Poligar may be a corruption of Paligar, or the region {gar) of 
these Fdls. Palita, Bbilita, Pbilita, are terms used by the learned for the Bbil 
tribes. Maina or Myna, Maim, Mairote, all designate mountaineers, from Muir, 
or MeVi a bill. 

f Coorma^ or Oniclmai are synonimous terms, and indiscriminately applied 
to the Eajpoots of Ajmdr; meaning ‘ tortoise/ 
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with the Annals of Mewar and Boondi^ of which house he was the 
implacable foe. Although Jey Sing mixed in all the troubles and 
warfare of this long period of anarchy^ when the throne of Timoor 
was rapidly crumbling into dust, his reputation as a soldier would 
never have handed down his name with honour to posterity ; on the 
contrary, his courage had none of the fire which is requisite to make 
a Rajpoot hero; though his talents for civil government and court 
intrigue, in which he was the Machiavelli of his day, were at that 
period far more notable auxilliaries. 

As a statesman, legislator, and man of science, the character of 
Sowae Jey Sing is woi'thy of an ample delineation,* which would 
correct our opinion of the genius and capacity of the princes 
of Rajpootana, of whom we are apt to form too low an 
estimate. He was the founder of the new capital, named after 
him Jeipoor, or Jeinuggur, which became the seat of science 
and art, and eclipsed the mpi'e ancient Ambdr, with which the forti- 
fications of the modern city unite, although the extremity of the one 
is six miles from the other. Jeipoor is the only city in India built 
upon a regular plan, with streets bisecting each other at right . 
angles. The merit of the design and execution is assigned to Ved}^- 
adhar, a native of Bengal, one of the most eminent coadjutors of the ^ 
prince in all his scientific pursuits, both astronomical and historical. 
Almost all the Rajpoot princes have a smattering of astronomy, or 
rather of its spurious relation, astrology; but Jey Sing went deep, 
nob only into the theory, but the practice of the science, and was so 
esteemed for liis knowledge, that he was entrusted by tlie emperor 
Mahomed Shah with the reformation of the calendar. He bad 
erected observatories with instruments ofJiis own invention atDehli, 
Jeipoor, Oojein, Benares, and Mat^hura, upon a scale of Asiatic 
grandeur; and their results were so correct as to astonish the most 
learned. He had previously used such instruments as those of Ulug 
Beg (the royal astronomer of Samarcand), which failed to answer his 
expectotions. From the observations of seven years at the various 
observatories, he constructed a set of tables. While thus engaged, 
he learned through a Portuguese missionary. Padre Manuel, the 
progress which his favourite pursuit was making in Portugal, and ho 
sent several skilful persons along with him^^f to tlie court of 
Emanuel. The king of Portugal despatched Xavier de Silva, who 


^ For such a sketch, the materials of the Ambdr court aie abundant; to 
instance only tlie Calpodroo^na^ a miscDllaneons diary, in which everything of 
note was written, and a collection entitled Dk sell noli ooon Jey Siiiy ca, or 
‘ the one hundred and nine actions of Jey Sing,’ of which I h.wc heard several 
narrated and noted. Hxs voluminous coirespondence with all the princes and 
chiefs of his time would alono repay the tiouble of translation, and would 
throw a more 'perfect light on the manners and feelings of his countrymen 
than the most laborious lucubrations of any European. 1 possess an autograph 
letter of this prince, on one of the most important events of Indiaxi liistory at 
this period, the deposal of Ferochser. It was addressed to the liana. 

■f It would be woi th ascertaining whether the archives of Lisbon refer to 
this circumstance. 
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comraunicated to the Eajpoot prince the tables o£ De la Hire.* On 
examining and comparing the calculations of these tables (says the 
Eajpoot prince) with actual observ’ation, it appeared there was an 
error in the former^ in assigning the moou^s place^ of half a degree; 
although the error in the other planets was not so great, yet the 
times of solar and lunar eclipses hef found to come out later or 
earlier than the truth by the fourth part of a glmrry, or fifteen pivls 
(six minutes of time) In like manner, as he found fault with the 
instruments of brass used by the Toorki astronomer, and which he 
conjectures must have been such as were used by Hipparchus and 
Ptolemy, so he attributes the inaccuracies of De la Hire’s tables to 
instruments of inferior diameters.^^ The Eajpoot prince might 
justly boast of his instruments. With that at Dehli, he, in A.D. 
1729, determined the obliquity of the ecliptic to be 23® 28'; within 
28'' of what it was determined to be, the year following, by Godin. 
His general accuracy was further put to the test in A.D. 1793, by 
our scientific countryman. Dr. W. Hunter, who compared a series of 
observations on the latitude of Oojein with that established by the 
Rajpoot prince. The difference was 24"; and Dr. H. does not 
depend on his own observations within 15’'. Jey Sing made the 
latitude 2B° 10' N, ; Dr. Huntei', 23® 10' 24" N. 

Prom the results of his varied observations, Jey Sing drew up a 
set of tables, which he entitled Zeij Mahomedshahi^ dedicated to that 
monarch ; by these, all astronomical computations are yet made, and 
almanacks constructed. It would be wrong, — while considering 
these labours of a prince who caused Buclid^s Elements, the treatises 
on plain and spherical trigonometry, ^ Don Juan^ Napier on the 
construction and use of logarithms, to be translated into Sanscrit, — 
to omit noticing the high strain of devotion with which he views 
the wonders of the Supreme Artificer recalling the line of one of 
our own best poets : 

“ An undevont astronomer is mad.” 

The Eajpoot prince thus opens his preface : “ Praise be to God, 
such that the minutely discerniug' genius of the most profound 
geometers, in uttering the smallest particle of it, may open the 
mouth in confession of inability ; and such adoration, that the study 
and accuracy of astronomers, who measure the heavens, may acknow- 
ledge their astonishment, and utter insufficiency ! Let us devote 
ourselves at the altar of the King of Kings, hallowed be his name ! 
in the book of the register of whose pdwer the lofty orbs of heaven 
are only a few leaves j and the stars, and that heavenly courser the 
sun, small pieces of money, in the treasury of the empire of the 
Most High. 

“ Prom inability to comprehend the all-encompassing beneficence 
of his power, Hipparchus is an ignorant clown, who wrings the 
hands of vexation ,- and in the contemplation of his exalted majesty, 

* Second edition, published in_A.D. 1702. Jey Sing finished hisin A.D. 1728. 

■f Jey Sing always speaks of himself in the third person. 
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Ptoleky is a bafc, wlio cau never arrive ab the sun of truth ; the 
demonstrations of Euclid are an imperfect sketch of the forms of 
his contrivance. 

^^But since the well-wisher of the works of creation^ and the 
admiring spectator of the works of infinite wisdom, Sbvai -Jey Sing, 
from the first dawning of reason in his mind, and during its progress 
towards inatiu'ity, was entirely devoted to the study of mathematical 
science, and the bent of his mind was constantly directed to the 
solution of its most difficult problems; by the aid of the Supreme 
Artifice!', he obtained a thorough knowledge of its principles and 
rules,^^ &c.* 

Besides the construction of these objects of science, he erected, at 
his own expense, caravanserais for the free use of travellers in many 
of the provinces. How far vanity may have mingled with benevo- 
lence in this act (by no means uncommon in India), it were unchari- 
table to enquire : for the Hindu not only prays for all those who 

travel by laud or by water, but aids the traveller by serais ^ or 
inns, and wells dug at his own expense, and in most capitals and 
cities, under the ancient princes, there were public charities for 
necessitous travellers, at which they had their meals, and then 
passed on. 

When we consider that Jey Sing carried on his favourite pursuits 
in the midst ‘of perpetual wars and court intrigues, from whose 
debasing influence he escaped not untainted; when amidst revolution, 
the destruction of the empire, and the meteoric rise of the Mahrattas, 
he not only steei'ed through the dangers, but elevated Amb^ above 
all the principalities around, we must admit that he was an exh'a- 
ordinary man. Aware of the approaching downfall of the Mogul 
empire, and determined to aggrandize Amber from the wreck, he 
was, nevertheless, not unfaithful to his lord-paramount; for, on the 
conspiracy which deprived Perochser of empii'e and of life, Jey Sing 
was one of the few pidnces who retained their fidelity, and would 

^ See “ Account oE the astronomical labours of Jya Sing, Haja of Amb^r/* by 
Dr. W. Hunter ; (Asiatic Eesearcbes, Vol. Y, p. 177), to whom I refer the reader 
for the description of the instruments used by the Kaja. The author has seen 
those at Dehh and Mat’hnra. Tliere is also an equinoctial dial constructed on 
the terrace of the palace of Oodipoor, and various instruments at Kotah and 
Boondi, especially an ai miliary sphere, at the former, of about five feet iu 
diametei*, all in brass, got up under the scholars of Jey Sing. 

Dr. Hunter gives a most interesting account of a young pundit, whom ho 
found at Oojein, the grandson of one of the coadjutors of Jey Sing, who held 
the office of JyoiisJi'Jiae, or Astronomer-Koyal, and an estate of five thousand 
rupees annual rent, both of which (title and estate) descended to this young 
roan : but scietice fled with Jey Sing, and the barbarian Mahrattas bad ren- 
dered his estate desolate and unproductive. He possessed, s&ys^ Dr. H , a 
thorough acquaintance with the Hindu astronomical science contained in the 
various SiddhaniaB^ and that not confined to the mechanical practice of rules, 
but foxinded on a geometrical knowledge of their demonstration. This 
inheritor of the mantle of Jey Sing died at Jeipoor, soon after Dr. Hunter left 
Oojein, in A.D. 1793. 
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have stood by him to the last, if he had possessed a*particle of the 
valour which belonged to the descendants of Timoor.* 

Enough has been said of his public life, in that portion of the 
Annals of Mewar with which he was so closelj^ connected, both by 
political and family ties. The Syeds, who succeeded to power on 
the murder of their sovereigu Perochs^r, were too wise to raise 
enemies unnecessarily; and Jey Sing, when he left the unhappy 
monarch to his fate, retired fco his hereditary dominions, devoting 
himself to his favourite pursuits, astronomy and history. He appears 
to have enjoyed three years of uninterrupted quiet, taking no part 
in the struggles, which te;rmiiiated, in A.D. 1721, with Mahomed 
ShaVs defeat of his rivals, and the destruction of the Syeds. At 
this period, Jey Sing wa^ called from his philosophical pursuits, and 
appointed the Idng^s lie-u tenant for the provinces of Agra andMalwa 
in succession : and it during this interval of comparative repose, 
tho^e monuments which irradiate this dark epoch of 
the history of InSih^.f Hor was he blind to the interests of his nation 
or the honor of Amb^r, and his important office was made subser- 
vient to obtaining the repeal of that disgraceful edict, the jezeya^ and 
authority to repress the infant power of the Jats, long a thorn in 
the side of Amb^r. But when, in A.D, 1732, the Baja, once more 
lieutenant for Malwa, saw that it was in vain to attempt to ‘check 
the Mahratta invasion, or to prevent the partition of the empire, he 
deemed himself justified in consulting the welfare of his own house. 
We know not what terms Jey Sing entered into with the Mahratta 
leader, Bajirow, who, by his influence was appointed Soobadar of 
Malwa; we may, however, imagine it was from some more powerful 
stimulant than the native historian of this period assigns, namely, 
a similarity of religion.^^ By this conduct, Jey Sing is said empha- 
tically, by his own couuti’ymeu, to have given the key of Hindustffian 
to the Southron. The influence his character obtained, however, 
with the Mahrattas was even useful to his sovereign, for by it he 
retarded their excesses, which at length reached the capital. In a 
few years more (A.D. 1739), Nadir ShaVs invasion took place^ and 
the Bajpuots, wisely alive to their own interests, remained aloof 
from a cause which neither valour nor wisdom could longer serve. 
They respected the emperor, but the system of government had long 
alienated these gallant supporters of the throne. We may exemplify 
the trials to which Rajpoot fidelity was exposed, by one of the 
hundred and nine deeds of Jey Sing,^^ which will at the same time 
serve further to illustrate the position, that half the political and 


Scott, in bis excellent history of the successors of Arungzdb, gives a full 
account of this r.ragical evenn. on which I have already touched in Vol I p 
346, of^hiswork; where I have given a literal translation of the anfocimnL 
letter of Raja Jey Sing on the occasion. nuo^rapti 

t The Raja says he finished his tables in A.D. 1728, and that he had occupied 
himself seven years previously in the necessary observations; infnn^ 
quiet years of Mahomed Shah’s reign, or indeed that India had known for 
ceiuuries. 
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from liis eugagemeufcs, tliey were bis, ' and would themselves place 
him ou the gadi of Amb6r. 

II accepted their iiiterpositioa and the grant, which being 
explained to his patron, he was by no means satisfied; nevertheless 
he ordered Khandoran and Kirpararn to accompany him, to see him 
inducted in liis new appanage of Busswa. The chiefs, anxious to 
reconcile the brothers, obtained Beejy Sing’s assent to a meeting, and 
as he declined going to Amber, Chomoo was proposed and agreed to, 
but was afterwards changed to the town of Sauganair, six miles 
south-west of Jcipoor, where Beejy Sing pitched his tents. As Jey 
Sing was quitting the durbar to give his brother the meeting, the 
Nazir entered with a message from the queen-mother, to know, 

why her eyes should not be blessed with witnessing the meeting 
'‘’and reconciliation of the two Laljis/’* The Kaja referred the 
request to the chiefs, who said there could be no objection. 

The Nazir prepared the mahadole, with three hundred chariots for 
the females; but instead of the royal litter containing the queen- 
mother, it was occupied by Oogur Sdu, the Bhatti chief, and each 
covered chariot contained two chosen Sillehposhians, or men at arms. 
Not a soul but the Nazir and his master were aware of the treachery. 
The procession left the capital; money was scattered with profusion 
by the attendance of the supposed queen-mother, to the people who 
thronged the highways, rejoicing at the approaching conclusion of 
these fraternal feuds. 

A messenger having brought the intelligence that the queen-mother 
had arrived at the palace of Sanganair, the Baja and his chiefs 
mounted to join her. The brothers first met and embraced, when 
Jey Sing presented the grant of Busswa, saving, with some warmth, 
that if his brother preferred ruling at Amber, he would abandon his 
birth-right and take Busswa. Beejy Sing, overcome with this 
kindness, replied, that "all his wants were satisfied.” When the 
time to separate had arrived, the Nazir came into the court with a 
message from the queen-motlier, to say, that if the chiefs would 
withdraw she would come and see her children, or that they might 
come to her apartment. Jey Sing referred his mother’s wish to the 
chiefs, saying he had no will but theirs. Having advised the brothers 
to wait on the queen-moth ei’, they proceeded hand iu hand to the 
interior of the mahl. When arrived at the door, Jey Sing, taking 
his dagger from his girdle, delivered it to an eunuch, saying, "what 
"occasion for this here?” and Beejy Sing, not to be outdone in 
confidence, followed his example. As the Nazir closed the door, 
Beejy Sing found himself, not in the embrace of the queen- 
mother, but in the iron gripe of the gigantic Bhatti, who 
instantly bound him hand and foot, and placing him in the 
mahadole, the mock female procession with their prisoner returned 
to Ambdr. In an hour, tidings were conveyed to Jey Sing 

^ Lalji is an epithet of endearment used by all classes of Hindus towards 
their children, from the Sanscrit larla. 
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of the pi’isoner being safely lodged in the castle^ when he rejoined 
the conclave of Hs chiefs; who on seeing him enter alone, attended 
by some of the ^ men at arms^ stared at each other, and asked ^^what 
had become of Beejy Sing Himdmpait ^ in my belly V 

was the t^eply, W^e are botli the sons of Bishen Sing, and I the 
eldest. If it is your wish that he should rule, tijen slay me and 
bring him forth. For you I have forfeited my faith, for should 
Beejy Sing have introduced, as assuredly he would, your enemies 
and mine, you must have perished/^ Hearing this, the chiefs were 
amazed; bur. there was no remedy,’ and they left the palace in 
silence. Outside were encamped six thousand imperial horse, 
furnished by the vizier as the escort of Beeji Sing, whose commander 
demanded what had become of their trust. Jey Sing replied, ^^It 
was no affair of theirs,^^ and desired them to be gone, or he would 
request their horses of them/^ They had no alternative but to 
retrace their steps, and thus was Beeji Sing made prisoner.* 

Whatever opinion the moralist may attach to this specimen of 
the hundred and nine goon^’ of the royal astronomer of Amber, 
whieli might rather be styled gooiiaf (vice) than goon (virtue), no 
one will deny that it was done in a most masterly manner, and 
where clml or stratagem is a necessary expedient, did honour to the 
talents of Jey Sing and the Nazir, who alone, says the narrative, 
were accessory to the plot. In this instance, moreover, it was 
perfectly justifiable; for with the means and influence of the vizier 
to support him, Beejy Sing must, sooner or later, have supplanted 
his brother. The fate of Beejy Sing is not stated. 

The Cutchwaha state, as well as its capita), owes everything to 
Jey Sing: before his time, it had little political weight beyond that, 
which it acquired from the personal character of its princes, and 
their estimation at the Mogul court. ^Yet, notwithstanding the 
intimate connexion which existed between the Amber Bajas and the 
imperial family, from Baber to Aruugz^b, their patrimonial estates 
had been very little enlarged since Pajoon, the cotemporaiy of the 
last Eajpoob emperor of Dehli. Nor was it till the troubles which 
ensued on the demise of Arungzeb, when the empire was eventually 
partitioned, that Ambdr was entitled to the name of a raj. During 
those troubles, Jey Singes power, as the king^s lieutenant in Agra, 
which embraced his hereditary domains, gave him ample opportunity ' 
to enlarge and consolidate his territory. The manner in which he 
possessed himself of the independent districts of Deoti and Eajox’e, 
affords an additional insight into the national character, and that of 
this prince. 

At the accession of Jey Sing, the raj of Ambfr consisted only of 
the three pergttnhahs or districts of Ambdr, Deosah, andBussao ; the 


* I-hjive made a verhathn translation of this goon, 

f This is a singular instance of making the prirativ’e an affix instead of 
prefix ; a-goohy ‘ without virtue,* would be the common form. 
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-western fcrAots had been sequestrated, and added to the royal donlnius 
attached to Ajmer. The Shehhavati confederation was superior to, 
and independent of, the parent state, whose boundaries were as 
follows: The royal tlianna (garrison) of Chatsoo, to the.south; 
those of Sambhur to the west, and Hastiuah to the north-west; 
while to the east, Deosah .-aid Bussao formed its frontier. The 
IcotHbimds, as they denominate the twelve-great feudalities, pos- 
sessed but very slender domains, and were held cheap by the gi'eat 
vassals of Mewar, of whom the Saloombra chief was esteemed, even 
by the first Pdshwa, as the equal of the prince of the Cutchwahas. 

Eajore was a city of great antiquity, the capital of a petty state 
called Deoti, ruled by a chief of the Birgoojur ti'ibe, descended, like 
the Cutchwahas, from Rama, but through LaO, the elder sou. The 
Birgoojurs of Rajore had obtained celebrity amongst the more 
modern Rajpoots, by their invincible repugnance to matrimonial 
alliance with the Mahomedaus ; and while the Cutchwahas set the 
deg'i’ading example, and by so doing eventually raised themselves to 
affluence, the Birgoojur ' conquered renown in the song of the bard,' 
by performing the saJca in defence of his honour. While, therefoi-e, 
Sowad Jey Sing ruled as a vicei’oy over kingdoms, the Birgoojur 
was serving with his contingent with the Byeesd, and at the period 
in question, in Auopsheher, on the G-anges. When absent on duty, 
the safety of Rajore depended on his younger brother. One day, 
while preparing for the chase of the wild boar, he became so 
impatient for his dinner, that his sister-in-law remarked, “one would 
“ suppose you were going to throw a lance at Jey Sing, you are in 
such a hurry.-” This was touching a tender subject, for it will be 
recpllected tbat the first territory in the plains obtained by 'the 
Cutchwahas, on their migration from ITurwai’, was Deosah, 'a 
Birgoojur possession “ By ThaJcoor-ji (the Lord), 1 shall do so, ere 
I eat from your liandS again,” was the fierce reply. With ten 
horsemeu he left Rajore, and took post under the dhoollcdte, or 
' mud walls,’ of Amber. But -vVeeks aud months fied ere he 
found an opportunity to execute his threat; lie gradually Sold 
all his horses, and was obliged to dismiss his attendants. Still he 
lingered, and sold his clothes, and all his arms, except his spear; 
he had been three days without food, when he sold half his 
turban for a meal. That day, Joy Sing left the castle by the 
road called mora, a circuitous path to avoid a hill. Re was in his 
sooJdhdsun ; as he passed, a spear was delivered, which lodged in 
the corner of the litter. A hundred swords flew'ont to slay the 
assassin ; but the Raja called aloud to take him alive, aud caviy him 
to Amber. When brought before him and asked who he was, and 
the 'cause of such an acr, he boldly replied, “I am the Deoti Bir- 
goojur, and threw tho spear at you merely from’ some words with 
my Bh'dhee j either kill or release me.-” He related how long he 
had lain in wait for him, and added, that “ had he not been four 


* A litter, literally ‘ eeat (asun) o£ ease {sooh’h),’ 
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“ days without food, the spouv w'ould liavo douo its duty.” Joy Sing,’ 
with politic nuigiuinimity, freed him from restraint, gave him a 
horso .and dross of honour (Ichelat), and sent liim, escorted hy fifty 
horse, iu safety to Knjorc. Xliiviug (old his adventure to his sister- 
in-law, she replied, "you have wounded the envenomed stiako, and 
" have pfrcif venter to the stale of Rajore.” She knew that n pretext 
alone was wanting to .Joy Sing, and this was now' uuhai)pily given. 
With the advice of the cldorfi, the females and children were sent to 
the Rftja nt Andpshohor,=t and the castles of Dooti and Rajore were 
prepared for the storna. 

On tho third day after the occnrroncu, Joy Sing, in a full meeting 
of his chiefs, related the circnms^tnnco, and hold out the icem against 
Deoti ; bnt Mohun Sing of Chornoo warned his prince of the risk of 
such an attempt, ns the Birgoojur chief was not only estimated at 
court, bnt then served w’itli his contingent. This opinion of the 
‘chief noble of Ambdr alarmed assembly, and none were eager to 
seek tlio dangerous distinction. A month passed, and w’ar against 
Deoti was again proposed!; but none of the Koirihunds seeming 
inclined to oppose the opinion of their ostensible head, Fntteh 
Sing Buubccrpota, the chieftain of one hundred and fifty vassals, 
accepted tho heora, when five thousand horse w'ci’e ordered to 
assemble under his command. Hearing that the Birgoojur had left 
Rajore to celebrate tho festival of Gungore, he moved towards him, 
sending on some messengers with " tho compliments of Futteh Sing 
" Bunbeerpota, and that ho was nt hand .” The young Birgoojui’, who, 
little expecting any hostile visitation, w'as indulging during this 
festive season, put the hei’alds to death, and with his companions, com- 
pletely taken by surprise, was in turn cut to pieces by the Jeipoor 
troops. Tho R.ani of Rajore w’as the sister of the Chutchwaha chief 
of Chornoo : she was about giving a pledge of affection to her absent 
lord, when Rajore was surprised and taken. Addressing. the victor, 
Futteh Sing, she said, "Brother, give me the gift {dan) of my 
" womb but suddenly recollecting that her own unwise speech had 
occasioned this loss of her child^s inheritance, exclaiming, " Why 
should I preserve life to engender feuds ?” she sheathed a dagger in 
her bosom and expired. The heads of the vanquished Birgoojurs 
were tied up in handkerchiefs, and suspending them from their 
saddle-horses, the victors returned to their prince, who sent for that 
of his intended assassin, tho young Birgoojur chieftain. As soon as 
Mohuu Sing recognized the features of his kinsman, the tears poured 
down his face. Jey Sing, recollecting the advice of this, the first 
' noble of his court, which delayed his revenge a whole month, called 
his grief treason, and upbraided him, saying, " when the speaV was 
" levelled for my destruction, no tear fell.” He sequestrated Chornoo, 
and banished him from Dhooudar : the chief found refuge with the 
Rana at Oodipoor. " Thus (says the manuscript) did Jey Sing dis- 


* The descendants of tbis cbiettain still occupy lands at Andpsbeher, 
[Von. II.] 43 
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" possess tte Birgoojur of Deoti and Eajor^j wliicli were added to his 

dominions : they embraced all the tract now called Macherri."* 

A.mongst the foibles of Jey Sing’s chamoter was his partiality to 
'^strong drink.” What this beverage was, whether the juice of the 
madlm (mead), or the essence (aracj oj rice, the traditional chro- 
nicles of Ambdr do not declare, thj^ugh bliey mention frequent 
appeals from Jey Sing drunk, to Jey ^ing sober : one anecdote has 
already been related. f / 

In spite of his many defects, Jey Sing’s name is destined to 
descend to posterity as one of the most remarkable men of his age 
and nation. | 

Until Jey Sing’s time, the palace of Amber, built by the great 
Raja Maun, inferior to many private houses in the new city, was 
the chief royal residence. The Mirza Raja made several additions to 
it, but these were trifles compared witji the edifice addedj; by Sow&e 
Jey Sing, which has made the residence of the Cubchwaha princes 
as celebrated as those of Boondi or Oodipoor, or, bo borrow a more 
appropriate comparison, the Kremlin at Moscow. ,It was in S. 1784 
(A.D. 1728) that he laid the foundation of Jeipoor. Raja Mull was 
the mosaheh, Kirparam the stationary vakeel at Dehli, and Boodh 
Sing Khombani, with the oordoo, or royal camp, in the Dekhan : 
all eminent men. The position he chose for the new capital enabled 
him to connect it with the ancient castle of Ambdr, situated upon a 
peak at the apex of the re-entering angle of the range called A7iaZi- 
Jcho ; a strong circumvallation enclosed the gorge of the mountain, 
and was carried over the crest of the hills, on either side, to unite 
with the castle, whilst all the adjoining passes were strongly fortified. 

The sumptuary laws which he endeavoured to establish throughout 
Rajpootana for the regulation of marriages, in order to check those 
lavish expenses that led to infanticide and satis, will be again called 
forth when the time is ripe for the abolition of all such unhallowed 
acts. Bor this end, search should be made for the historical legends 
called the hundred and nine acts,’ in the archives of Jeipoor, to 
which I’eady access could be obtained, and which should be ran- 
sacked for all the traces of this great man’s miad.§ Like all Hindus, 

* Rnjore is esteemed a place of great antiqnitj^ and the chief seat of the 
Biro’oojur tribe for age.s, a tribe mentioned with high respect in the works of 
tbeliard Cbund, and celebrated in the wars of Pirthi Eaj. I sent a party to 
Eajore in 1813 

t Annals of Marwnr, Yol. II, p. 96. , , t o- , 

t The manuscript says, “ On the spot where the first Jey Sing erected the 
“ three mahls, and excavated the tank called the Tdlhntora, be erected other 
“ edifices.” As Hindu princes never throw down the works of their pi edecessors, 
this means that he added gi’eatly to the old palace. 

S By such researches we should in all probability recover those sketches of » 
ancient history of the various dynasties of Rajpootana, which he is said to have 
collected with great pains and labour, and the genealogies of the old races, 
under the titles of J^ajcuwcili find l^dj TdTiugvut : besides, the nstrono^^ical 
works, either original or translations, such as were collected by Jey Sing, 
would be a real gift to science. 
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he was tolerant ; and a Brahmin, a Mahomedan, or a Jain, were 
alike certain of patronage. The Jains enjojed his peculiar estima- 
tion, from the superiority of their knowledge, and he is said to have 
keen thoroughly conversantboth in their doctrines andtheirhistories, 
Vidhyadhur, one of his chief coadjutors in his astronomical pursuits, 
and whoso genius planned the city of Jeipoor, was a Jain, and 
claimed spiritual descent from the celebrated Hemacharya, of Nehi’- 
valla, minister and spiritual guide of his namesake, the great Sidraj 
Joy Sing.* 

Amongst the vanities of the founder of Amber, it is said that he 
intended to get up the ceremony of the aswamedha yttga, or " sacrifice 
of the horse,’ a rite which his research into the traditions of his 
nation must have informed him hadhe entailed destruction on all who 
had attempted it, from the daj's of Janmeja the Pandu, to Jeichund, 
the last Kajpoot monarch of Canouj. It was a virtual assumption 
of universal supremacy ; and although, perhaps, in virtue of his 
office, as the satrap of Dehli, the horse dedicated to the sun might 
have wandeied unmolested on the banks of the Ganges, he would 
most assuredly have found his way into a Eahtoi'e stable had he 
roamed in the direction of the desert : or at the risk both^of and 
gadi (life and throne), the Hara would have seized him, had he 
fancied the pastures of the Chumbul.'f He erected a sacrificial hall 
of much beauty and splendour, whose columns and ceilings were 
covei’ed with plates of silver; nor is it improbable that the steed, 
emblematic of Surya^ may have been led round the hall, and after- 
wards sacrificed to the solar divinity. The Yugsala of Jey Sing, 
one of the great ornaments of the city, was, however, stripped of its 
rich decoration by his profligate descendant, the late Juggut Sing, 
who had not the grace eveu of Rehoboam, to, replace them with 
inferior oimameuts; and the noble treasures of learning which Jey 
Sihg had collected from every quarter, the accumulated results of 
his own research and that of his predecessors, were divided into two 
portions, and one-half was given to acommon prostitute^ the favourite 
of the da}^ The most remarkable MSS. were, till lately, hawking 
about Jeipoor. 

Sowa6 Jey Sing died in S. 1799 (A.D. 1743), having ruled forty, 
four years. Three of his wives and several concubmes ascended his 
funei’al pyre, on which science expired with him. 


* He ruled from S. 1150 to S. 1201, A.D. 1094, 1145. 
t See Vol. T, p. 71, for a description of the rite of Aswamedha. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

The Rajpoot league. — Aggrandizement of Amler. — EesUii Sing succeeds.— 
Intestine twuhles produced by polygamy.— Madhii Sing. — TheJdts. — Their 
Bajas. — Violation of the Amber teiritory by the Jhts. — Battle. — Rise of 
Macherii. — Decline of the Outchioaha power after the death of Madhd Sing . — 
'Pirthi Sing. — Pertdp Sing. — Intrigues at his court. — The stratagems of 
Khooshialirani, and the Macherri chief. — Death of Feeroz the feelban, 
paramour of the Pat-Rani. — Broils with the Mahrattas. — Pc') lap attains 
majority, and gains the victory of Tonga — Sis difficulties. — Exactions of the 
Mahrattas. — Jziggut Sing. — Sis follies and despicable character. — Makes Bas- 
caphoor, hie concubine, queen of half Amber. — Project to depose him prevented 
by a timely sacrifice, — Molmn Sing elected his successor. 

The league formed at this time by the three chief powers of Raj- " 
pootana has already been noticed in the Annals of Mewar. It was 
one of self-preservation ; and while the Rahtores added to Marwar 
from Guzzerat, the Cutchwahas consolidated all the districts in their 
neighbourhood under Amber. The Shekhavati federation was com- 
pelled to become tributary, and but for the rise of the J&ts, the 
btate of Jeipoor would have extended from the lake of SambhuV to 
the Jumna. 

Eesuri Singsucceeded to awell-defined territory, heaps of treasure, 
an efficient ministry, and a good army j but the needs of destruction 
lurked in the social edifice so lately raised, and polygamy was again 
the immediate^ agent. Eesuri Sing was the successor of Jey Sing, 
according to the fixed laws of primogeniture j but Madhu Sing, a 
younger son, boi'u of a princess of Mewar, possessed conventional 
rights which vitiated those of birth. These have already been dis- 
cussed, as well as their disastrous issue to the unfortunate Eesuri 
Sing, who was not calculated for the times, being totally deficient 
in that nervous energy of character, without which a Rajpoot prince 
can enforce no respect. His conduct on the Abdalli invasion 
‘admitted the construction of cowardice, though his retreat from the 
field of battle, when the commander-in-chief, Kumurodin Khan, was 
killed, might have been ascribed to political motives, were it not 
recorded that his own "wife received him with gibes and reproaches. 
There is every appearance of Jey Sing having repented of his 
engagement on obtaining the hand of the Seesodia princess, namely, 
that her issue should Succeed, as he had in his life-timC given an 
appanagemnusually large to Madhfi Sing, viz., the four pergunnahs 
of Tonk, Itsmipoora, Phaggi, and Malpoora. The Rana also, who 
supported hih nephew^s claims, assigned to him the rich fief of 
Rampoora Bhanpoora in Mdwar, which as well as Tonk Rampoora, 
constituting apetty sovereignty, were, with eighty-fourlacs (£840,000 
sterling), eventually made over to Holcar for supporting his claims 
to the ^ cushion^ of Jeipoor. The consequence of this baibarous 
intervention in the international quarrels of the Rajpoots annihilated 
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tlie oertaiil ^rofeJ)ect tliOy liad of nationiil independence, on the 
breaking up of the empire, and subjected them to a thraldom still 
more degrading, from which a chance of Redemption is now offered 
to them. 

Madhii Sing, on his accession, displayed great vigour of mind, and 
though faithful to his engagements, he soon shewed the Mahrattas 
he would admit of no protracted interference in his affairs; and had 
not the rising power of the JSts distracted his attention ahd divided 
his resources, he would, had his life been prolonged, in conjunction 
with the Rahtores, have completely humbled their power. But this 
near enemy embarrassed all his plans. Although the history of the 
JItts is noWjWell known, it may not be impertinent shortly to com- 
memorate the rise of a power, which, from a rustic condition, in 
little more than half a century was able to baffle the armies of 
Britain, led by the most popular commander it ever had in the East ; 
for till the siege of Bhurtpore the name of Lake was always coupled 
with victory. 

The J4ts* are a branch of the great Getio race, of which enough 
has been said in various parts of this work. Though reduced from 
the rank they once had amongst the ' thirty-six royal races,' they 
appear never to have renounced the love of independence, which 
they contested with Cyrus in their original haunts in Sogdiana. The 
name of the Cincinnatus of the Jftts, who abandoned his plough to 
lead his couutrymen against their tyrants, was Chooramun. Taking 
advantage of the sanguinary civil wars amongst the successors of 
Arungzeb, they erected petty' castles in the villages (whose lands 
they cultivated) of Thoon and Sinsini, and soon obtained the dis- 
tinction of kuzzdJcs, or ‘’robbers,' a title which they were not slow to 
iibrit, By their inroads as far as the royal abode of Ferochsdr. The 
Syeds, then in. power, commanded Jey Sing of Amb6r to attack 
them in their strong-holds, and Thoon and Sinsini were simulta- 
neously invested. But the J4ts, even in the very infancy of their 
pow'er, evinced the same obstinate skill in defending mud wallsj 
which in later times gained them so much celebrity. The royal 
astronomer 'of Ambdr was foiled, and after twelve months of toil, waS 
ingloriously compelled to raise both seiges. 

Not long after this event, Buddun Sing, the younger brother of 
Chooramun, and a joint proprietor of the land, was for some mis- 
conduct placed in restraint, and had remained so for some years, 
when, through the intercession of J ey Sing and the guarantee of the 
other Bhomia J^ts, he was liberated. His first act was to fly to 
Ambdr, and to bring its prince, at the head of an army, to invest 
Thoon, which, after a gallant defence of six months, surrendered and 
was razed to the ground. Chooramun and his son, Mohkum Sing 


* Iti hsa bean seen how the Yadu-Bhatfci princes, wHehth'^ fell from their 
rank of Rajpoots, assumed that of Jits, or Jats, who are hssuredly a mixture o£ 
the Rajpoot and Tuti, Jib, or Gete rabes. See p. 204. 
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effected tlieir escape, and Budduh Sing was proclaimed chief of the 
Jats, and installed, as Raja, by Jey Sing, in the town of Deeg, 
destined also in after-times to have its share of fame. 

Buddun Sing had a numerous progeny, and four of his sons 
obtained notoriety, vi^., Soorajmull, Subharam, Pertdp Sing, and 
Beernarain. Buddun Sing subjected several of the royal districts to 
his authority. He abdicated his power in favour of his elder son, 
Soorajmull, having in the first instance assigned the district of Wayr, 
on which he had constructed a fort, to his son Pertap. 

Soorajmull inherited all the tni'bulence and energy requisite to carry 
on the plans of his predecessors. His first act was to dispossess a 
relative, named Kaima, of the castle of Bhurtpoor, afterwards the 
celebrated capital of the J^ts. In the year S. 1820 (A.D. 1764), 
Soorajmull carried his audacity so far as to make an attempt upon 
the imperial city ; but here his career was cut short by a party of 
Baloch horse, who slew him while enjoying the chase. He had five 
sons, viis.j Jowahir Sing, Ruttun Sing, Newul Sing, Nahur Sing, 
Runjeet Sing, and also an adopted son, named Hurdeo Buksh, picked 
up while hunting. Of these five sons, the first two were by a wife 
of the Koormi*' tribe ; the third was by a wife of the Mdlin, or 
horticultural class ; while the others were by Jatni’s, or women of 
his own i-ace. ^ 

Jowahir Sing, who succeeded, was the contemporary of Raja 
Madhfi. Sing, whose reign in Jeipoor we have just reached ; and to 
the JaPs determination to measu7'e swords with him were owing, 
not only the frustration of his schemes for humbling the Mahratta, 
hut the dismemberment of the country by the defection .of the chief 
of Macherri. Jowahir Sing, in A.H. 1182, having in vain solicited 
the district of Kamona, manifested hisresentment byinstantlymarch- 
ing through the Jeipoor territories to the sacred lake of Poshkur, 
without any pi-evious intimation. He there met Raja Beejy Sing of 
Marwar, who, in spite of his Jatoi'igin, condescended to “exchange tur- 
bans,” the sign ot friendship and fraternal adoption. At this period, 
Madhu Sing’s health was on the decline, and his counsels were guided 
by two brothers, named Hursae and Goorsae, who represented 
the insulting conduct of the JS,t and required instructions. They were 
commanded to address him a letter warning him not to return 
through the territories of Amber, and the chiefs were desired to 
assemble their retainers in order to punish a repetition of the insult. 
But the Jat, who had determined to abide the consequences, paid no 
regard to the letter, and returned homewards by the same route. 
This was a justifiable ground of quarrel, and the united Kotrihimds 
marched to the encounter, to maintain the pretensions of their 
equestrian order against the plebeian Jat. A desperate conflict 
ensued, which,— thottgltife-4©tniinS,ted in favour of the Gutchwahas, 


* The Koormi (the Koolmbi of the Dekhan) is perhaps the most numerous,! 
juext to the Jots, of all the agricultural classes. 
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and in the flight of the leader o£ the JArtSj proved destructive to 
Amber, in the loss of almost every chieftain of note.* 

This battle was the indii’ect cause of the formation of Macherri 
into an independent state, which a few words will explain. Pertap 
Sing, of the Narooka clan, held the fief of Macherri j for some fault 
he was banished the countiy by Madhd Sing, and fled to Jowahir 
Sing, from whom he obtained sirncv (sanctuary), and lands for his 
maintenance. The ex-chiefbain of Machei’ri had, as conductors of 
his household affairs and his agents at court, two celebi’ated men, 
Khooshialiram*j* and Nnndram, who now shared his exile amongst 
the JSrts. Though enjoying protection and hospitality at Bhurtpoor, 
they did not the loss feel the national insult, in that the Jat should 
dai'e thus unceremoniously to ti'averse their country. Whether the 
chief saw in this juncture an opening for reconciliation with his 
liege lord, or that a pure spirit of patriotism alone influenced him, he 
abandoned the place of refuge, and I'anged himself at his old post, 
under the standard of Amb^r, on the eve of the battle, to the gaining 
of which he contributed not a little. For this opportune act of 
loyalty his past errors were forgiven, and Madhd Sing, who only 
suiwived that battle four days, restored him to his favour and his 
fief of Macherri, 

Madhu Sing died of a dysentery, after a rule of seventeen years. 
Had he been spared, in all human probability he would have repaired 
the injurious effects of the contest which gave him the gadi of 
Amber; but a minority, and its accustomed anarchy, made his death 
the point from which the Outchwaha power declined. He built 
several cities, of which that called after him Madhupoor, near the 
celebrated fortress of Rinthumbor, the most secure of the commercial 
cities of Rajwarra, is the most remarkable. He inherited no small 
portion of hia father's love of science, which continued to make 
Jeipoor the resort of learned men, so as to eclipse even the sacred 
Benares. 

Pirthi Sing II, a minor, succeeded, under the guardianship of the ^ 
mother of his younger bi’other, Pertd/p. The queen-regent, a Chonda- 

* Having given a slight sketch of the origin of the Jats, I may hero 
conclude it. 

Rntbun Sing, the brother of Jowahir, succeeded him. He was assassinated 
by a Gosadn Brahmin from Bindrabund, who had undertaken to teach the J^t 
prince the ti-ansmutation of metals, and had obtained considerable sums on 
pretence of preparing the process. Finding the day arrive on which he was to 
commence opei'ations, and which would reveal bis imposture, he had no way of 
escape but by applying the knife to his dupe. Kesuri Sing, an infant, suc- 
ceeded, under the guardianship of his uncle, Newul Sing. Runjeeb Sing suc- 
ceeded him, a name renowned for the defence of Bhurtpoor against Lord Lake. 
He died A.I). 1815, and was succeeded by the eldest of four sons, Rundheer 
Sing, Baldeo Sing, Hurdeo Sing, and Luchraun Sing. Thejnfanb son of 
Rundheer succeeded, under the tutelage of his uncle-;'-to r^oove whom the 
British army destroyed Bhurtpoor, which plundered it of its wealth, both 
public and private. ] 

^ f Father of two men scarcely less celebrated than himself, Chutturbhoj auA 
Duolnt Ram. 
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■watni, was of an ambitiuiis and resolute character, but degraded by 
ber paramour^ Feeroz^ a Feelhdn, or “■ elepbaut-driver/ wbom sbe 
made member of ber council, wbicb disgusted tbe cliiefs^ wbo 
alienated tbemselves from court and remained at tbeir estates. 
Determined, howerer, to dispense with £beir aid, she entertained 
a mercenary army under ibe celebrated Umbaji, with wbicb 
she enforced tbe collection of tbe revenue. Arut Earn was at 
this period tbe Dewfln, or prime minister, and Kboosbialiram Born, 
a name afterwards conspicuous in tbe politics of this court, was 
associated in tbe ministry. But though these men were of the 
highest order of talent, their influence was neutralized by that of 
the Feelbdn, who controlled both the regent Eani and the state. 
Matters remained in this humiliating posture during nine years, 
when Pirthi Sing died through a fall from his horse, though not 
without suspicions that a dose of poison accelerated the vacancy of 
the gadi, which tbe Eanf desired to see occupied by her own son. 
The scandalous chronicle of that day is by no means tender of the 
i-eputation of Madhd Sing’s widow. Having a direct interest in the 
death of Pirthi Sing, the laws of common sense were violated in 
appointing ber guardian, notwithstanding ber claims as Pat Rani, 
or chief queen of the deceased. Pirthi Sing, though he never 
emerged from the trammels of minority and the tutelage of tbe 
Chondawatni, yet contracted two marriages, one with Blkandr, tbe 
other with Hishengurh. By the latter he had a son. Maun Sing. 
Every court in Rajpootana has its Pretender, and young Maun was 
long the bugbear to the court of Amb^r. He was I’emoved secretly, 
on his father’s death, to tbe matei-nal roof at Kishengurb ; but, as 
this did not offer sufficient security, he was sent to Sindia’s camp, 
and has ever since lived on the bounty of tbe Mahratta chief at 
Gwalior.* 

Pertap Sing was -immediately placed upon tbe gadi by the queen- 
regent, bis mother, and ber council, consisting of the Peelb4n, and 
Kboosbialiram, who bad now received the title of ERja, and tbe rank 
of prime minister. He employed tbe power thus obtained to 
Supplant bis rival Feeroz, and the means be adopted established the 
independence of his old master, the chief of Macherri. This chief 
was tbe only one of note who absented himself from the ceremony 
of the installation of his sovereign. He was countenanced by the 
minister, whose plan to get rid of his rival was to create as much 
confusion as possible. In oi’der that distress might reach the court, 
be give private instructions that tbe zemindars should withhold 


^ Two or three times he hnd a chance of being placed on gcidi (vide letter^ 
oi Resident with Sindia to Government, 27th March 1812), which assuredly 
ought to be his : once, about 1810, when tho nobles of Jeipoor were disgusted 
with the libertine Juggut Sing; and again, upon tbe death 6f this dissolute 
prince, in 1820, The last occasion presented a fit occasion for his accession ; 
but the British Government were then the arbitrators, and I doubt much if bis 
claims were disclosed to it, or understood by those who had tbe decision of the 
question, which nearly terminated in a civil war. 
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tlieh* payments ; "but 'these 'minor stratagems would have been> 
unavailing, had he not associated in his schemes the last remnantsl 
of power about the Mogul throne. Nujif Khan was at this time the 
imperial commander, who, aided by the Mahratths, proceeded to 
expel the Jats from the city of Agra. He then attacked them in 
their strong-hold of Bhurtpoor, Kewul Sing was then the chief of 
the Jats. The Macherri chief saw in the last act of expiring vigour, 
of the imperialists an opening for the furtherance of lus views, and 
he united his troops to those of Nujif Khan. This timely succouiv 
and his subsequent aid in defeating the Jats, obtained for him thq 
title of Eao Kaja, and a sxmniid for Macherri, to hold direct of the 
cvo^YIl. Khooshialiram, who, it is said, chalked out this course^ 
made his old master^s success the basis of his own opex’ations to 
supplant the Peelban. Affecting the same zeal that he recommended 
to the chief of Macherri, he volunteered to join the imperial standard 
with all the forces of Amber. The queen-regent did not oppose the 
BhoiVs plan, but determined out of it still higher to exalt her 
favourite : she put him at the head of the force, which post the 
minister had intended for himself. This exaltation proved his ruin. 
Feeroz, in command of the Ambdr army, met the Eao Raja of 
Macherri on equal terms in the tent of the imperial commander. 
Foiled in these schemes of attaining the sole control of affairs, 
through the measure adopted, the Macherri chief, at the instigation 
of his associate, resolved to accompHsIi his objects by less justifiable 
means. He sought the friendship of the Feelban, and so successfully 
ingratiated himself in his confidence as to administer a dose .of 
poison to him, and in conjunction with the Bhora succeeded to the 
charge of the government of Ambdr. The regent-queen soon 
followed the Feelban, and Raja Pertap was yet too young to guide 
the state vessel without aid. The Rao Raja and the Bhora, alike 
ambitious, soon quarrelled, and a division of the imperialists, under 
the celebrated Hamadan Khan, was called in by the Bhora. Then 
followed those interminable broils which brought in the Mahrnttns. 
Leagues were formed with them against the imperialists one day, 
and dissolved the next; and this went on until the majority of 
Pertap, avIio determined to extricate himself from bondage, and 
. formed that league, elsewhere mentioned, which ended in the glorious 
victory of Tonga, and for a time the expulsion of all their enemies, 
whether imperial or Mahrattas. 

To give a full narrative of the events of this reign, would be tp 
recount the history of the empire in its expiring moments. Through- 
out the twenty-five yeavs^ rule of Pertap, he and his country under- 
went many vicissitudes. He was a gallaut prince, and not deficient 
; in judgment; but neither gallantry nor prudence could successfully 
apply the resources of his petty state against its numerous pre- 
% datory foes and its internal dissensions. The defection of Macherri 
was a serious blow to Jeipoor, and the necessary subsidies soon 
lightened the hoards accumulated by his predecessors. Two payments 
to the Mahrattas took away eighty lacs of rupees (£800,000) ; yet 
[VoL. n.] 44 
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Bucli was the mass of treasure, notwithstanding the enormous sums 
lavished by Madhu Sing for the support of his claims, besides those 
of the regency, that Pertap expended in charity alone, on the victory 
of Tonga, A.D. 1789, the sum of twenty-four lacs, or a quarter of a 
million sterling. 

In A.D. 1791, after the subsequent defeats .at Patun, and the . 
disruption of the alliance with the Rahtores, Tukaji Holcar invaded 
Jeipoor, and extorted an annual tribute, which was afterwards trans- . 
ferred to Ameer Khan, and continues a permanent incumbrance on 
the resources of Jeipoor. From this period to A. D. 1803, the year of 
Pertap’s death, his country was alternately desolated by Sindia’s 
armies, under De Boigne or Perron, and the other hordes of robbers, 
who frequently contested with each other the possession of the' 


e 


spoils. 

Juggut Sing succeeded in A.D. 1803, and ruled for seventeen years, 
with the disgraceful distinction of being the most dissolute prince of 
his race or of his age. The events with which his reign is crowded 
would fill volumes were they worthy of being recorded. Foreign 
invasions, cities besieged, capitulations and war-contributions, occa- 
sional acts of heroism, when the invader forgot the point of honour, 
court intrigues, diversified, not uufrequently, by an appeal to the 
sword or dagger, even in the precincts of the court. Sometimes the 
daily journals {alchars) disseminated the scandal of the rawiili 
(female apartments), the follies of the libertine prince with his concu 
bine Bas-caphoor, or even less worthy objects, who excluded from 
the nuptial coach bis lawful mates of the noble blood of Joda, or 
Jessa, the Rahtores and Bhattis of the desert. We shall not disgracfj 
these annals with the history of a life which discloses not onr. 
redeeming virtue amidst a cluster of effeminate vices, including tA s 
rankest, in the opinion of a Rajpoot — cowardice. The black transai - 
tion respecting the princess of Oodipoor has already been relateR 
(Vol. I, p. 396), which covered him with disgrace, and inflicted li, 
greater loss, in his estimation, even than that of character — a millioril^ 
sterling. The treasures of the Jey-Mindra were rapidly dissipated, 
to the grief of those faithful hereditary guardians, the Meenas of 
Kalikho, some of whom committed suicide rather than see these 
sacred deposits squandered on their prince’s unworthy pursuits. The 
lofty walls which surrounded the beautiful city of Jey Sino- were 
insulted by every marauder j commerce was interrupted, and 
agriculture 'rapidly declined, partly from insecurity, but still more 
from the perpetual exactions of his miuions. One day a tailor* 
■^j^led the councils, the next a Bauiah, who miglit be succeeded by a 
^ ‘"-^nd each had in turn the honour of elevation to the donmn 

~ where criminals are confined, ovorlook- 

*Rorii KhoLwas ^ 
exercised the trade. 


was a 


tailor 


by 




councillors of amon^sl bad in early life 

‘treat with Lord Lake. think) one of t,he 

‘ sent to 
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ing the city. 'IJhe feudal chiefs held both his authority and his 
person in utter 'coutempt, and the pranks he played with the 
'Bsaence of Camphor^ (ra.9-cap7/oo?'),* at one time led to serious 
thoughts of deposuig him ; which project, when near maturity, was 
defeated by transfen’ing this queen of half of Amber/^ to the prison 
of Nalirgiirli. In the height of his passion for this Islamite concu- 
bine, he formally installed her as queen of half his dominions, and 
actually conveyed to hpr in gift a moiety of the personalty of the 
crown, even to the invaluable library of tbe illustrious Jey Sing, 
which was despoiled, and\its treasures distributed amongst her base 
relations. The Kaja even\ struck coin in her name, and not only 
rode with her on the same elephant, but demanded from his chief- 
tains those forms of revereiVce towards her, which were paid only 
to his legitimate queens. This their pride could not brook, and 
though the Dewan, or prime minister, Misr Sheonarain, albeit a 
Brahmin, called her daughter,^^ the brave Chand Sing of Doonee 
indignantly refused to take piirt in any ceremony at which she was 
present. This contumacy was punished by a mulct of £20,000, 
nearly four years^ revenue of tbe fief of Doonee ! 

Menu allows that sovereigns may be deposed, and the aristocraby 
of Ambdr had ample justification for such an act. But unfortunately 
the design became known, and some judicious friend, as a salvo for 
the Eaja^s dignity, propagated a report injurious to the fair fame 
of his Aspasia, which he affected to believe ; a mandate issued for 
the sequestration of her property, and her incarceration in the castle 
allotted to criminals. There she was lost sight of, and Juggut 
continued to dishonour the gadt of Jey Sing until his death, on a 
day held especially sacred by the Rajpoot, the 2lst of December 
1818, the winter solstice, when, to use their own metaphorical lan- 
guage, the door of heaven is re-opened/^ 

Raja Juggut Sing left no issue, legitimate or illegitimate, and no 
provision had been made for a successor during his life. But as the 
laws of Rajpootaua, political or religious, admit of no interregnu'tn^ 
and the funereal pyre must be lit by an adopted child if there be 
no natural issue, it was necessary at once to inaugurate a successor; 
and the choice fell on Mohnn Sing, son of the ex-prince of Nurwar. 
As this selection, in opposition to the established rules of succession, 
would, but for a posthumous birth, have led to a civil war, it may be 
proper to touch briefly upon the subject of heirs presumptive in Raj- 
pootana, more especially those of Jeipoor: the want of exact 
knowledge respecting this point, in those to whom its political rela- 
tions with us were at that time entrusted, might have had the most 
injurious effects on the British character. To set this in its proper 
light, we shall explain the principles of the alliance which rendered 
Jeipoor a tributary of Britain. 


* lias-ca'plLOor^ I iittj aware, means * corrosive sublimate/ but it may also be 
interpreted * essence oi camphor.’ 
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Jeipoor tie- Iasi of the llajpool slates io embrace (he proffered alliance of ^le 
British. — Procrastination habitual to the liajpoots, as to all .Isiafirs. 2[olives 
and considerations which infiawico the Jeipoor court in declining onr allianec. 
—A treaty concluded.— Death of Juggnt Sing.— Effects of our interference in 
the intrigues respecting the succession.— Law of primogeniture.— The evils 
attending on ignorance of Uajpoot customs. — Violation of the law of succession 
in the placing of 2Lohun Sing on the gadx.—Ucasons for departing from the 
rule of succession.— Gonduct of the British auihorities.— The title of Itohim 
Sing disputed by the legal heir-presumptive. — Dilemma of the JVarir and his 
faction.— The threatened disorders prevented by the unexpected pregnancy of 
one of the queens of Juggut Sing.— Birth of a posihnmons son. 

Jeipoor was tlie last of tbe principalities of Rajpootana to .accept 
tlie protection tendered by the goyernmeut of British India. To the 
latest momentj she delayed her sanction to a system which was to 
banish for ever the enetnies of order. Our overtures and e.\'postu- 
lations were rejected, until the predatory powers of India had been, 
one after another, laid prostrate at our feet. I’lie Piudarries were 
annihilated ; the Pdshwa was exiled from Poona to the Ganges ; the 
Boonsla was humbled ; Sindia palsied by his fears; and Holcar, who 
had extensiye lands assigned him, besides a regular tribute fi-om 
Jeipoor, had received a death-blow to his power in the field of 
Mehidpoor. 

Procrastination is the favourite expedient of all Asiatics ; and the 
Rajpoot, though a fatalist, often, by protracting the irresistible 
lionhaT (destiny), works out his deliverance. Ameer Khan, the 
lieutenant of Holcar, who held the lands and tribute of Jeipoor in 
jdeddd, or assignment for his troops, was the sole enemy of social 
order left to operate on the fears of Jeipoor, and to urge her to take 
refuge in our alliance j and even he was upon the point of becoming 
one of the illustrious allies, who were to enjoy tho “ perpetual frieud- 
'‘ship’-’ of great Britain. The Khan was at that very moment 
battering Madhurajpoora, a town almost within the sound^of cannon- 
shot of Jeipoor, and we were compelled to make an indirect use of 
this incident to hasten the decision of the Outchwaha prince. The 
motives of his backwardness will appear from the following details. 

Yarious considerations combined to check the ardour with which 
we naturally expected our offer of protection would be embraced. 
The Jeipoor court retained a lively, but no grateful remembrance, of 
the solemn obligations we contracted with her in 1803, and the 
facility with which we extricated ourselves from them when expe- 
diency demanded, whilst we vainly attempted to throw the blame of 
violating the treaty upon our ally. To use the words of one who 
has. been mixed up with all the political transactions of that event- 
ful period, with reference to the letter delivered by the envoy at the 
Jeipoor court from our viceroy in the Bast, notifying the dissolution 
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o£ the alliance ; the justice of these grounds was warmly disputed 
by the court, which, under a lively sense of that imminent danger 
to* ^Yhioh it had become exposed from this measure, almost forgot 
for a moment the temper and respect which it owed to the English 
“nation/^ But the native envoy from Jeipoor, attending the camp 
of the gallant Lake, took a still liigher tone, and with a manly 
indignation observed, that this was the first time, since the English 
government was established in India, that it had been known to 
^^make its faith subservient to its convenience*/^ a reproach the 
more bitter and unpalatable from its truth.* 

The enlarged and prophetic views of Marquis Wellesley, which 
suggested the policy of uniting all these regular governments in a 
league against the predatory powers, were counteracted by the timid, 
temporising policy of Lord Cornwallis, who could discover nothing 
but weakness in this extension of our influence. What misery would 
not these states have been spared, had those engagements, executed 
through the noble Lake (a name never mentioned in India, by 
European or native, without reverence), been maintained; for the 
fifteen years which intervened between the two periods produced 
more mischief to llajwarra than the preceding half century, and 
half a century more will not repair it ! 

A circumstance that tended to increase this distrust \vas our 
‘tearing Vizier Alii from his sanctuary at Jeipoor, which has cast an 
indelible stain upon the Cutchwaha name. We have elsewheref 
explained the privileges oisirna^ or ^ sanctuary,^ which, when claimed 
by the unfortunate or criminal, is sacred in the eye of the Rajpoot. 
This trust' we forced the Jeipoor state to violate, though she was 
then independent of us. It was no excuse for the act that the 
fugitive was a foul assassin : we had no right to demand his 
surrender.^: 

There were other objections to the proffered treaty of no small 
weight. The Jeipoor court justly deemed one-fifth (eight lacs) of 
the gross revenues of the crown, a high rate of insurance for protec- 
tion; but when we further stipulated for a prospective increase§ of 


^ Vide Malcolm’s Political History of India, p, 434. f Vol. I, p, 454. 
t A better commei^tary on tbo opinions held by the natives upon this subject 
could 710b be given than the sneech of Holcar’s envoy to the agent of the 
Governor-General of India, then with Lord Lake : “ Holcar’s vakeel demanded, 
with no slight degree of pertinocity, the cession of the Jeipoor and Boondx 
tributes; and one of them, sneaking of the former, stated, that he no doubt 
would continue to enjoy the friendship of the English, as he bad disgraced 
himself to please that nation, b}’’ giving up Vizier Alii (who had sought bis 
protection) to their vengeance. The vakeel was severely rebuked by the agent 
(Colonel, now Sir John Malcolm) for this insolent reflection on the conduct of 
an ally of the British Government, who had delivered up a murderer whom it 
would have been infamy to shelter though the auth(U»^ the Political 
“ History of India” might have added — but whom it was / -'ter infamy, 

accoi ding to ilieir Code, to surrender. See Malcolm’s PoH^ t of India, 

p.432. ^ 

§ See Article 6 of the Treaty, Appendix Ho. 5. 
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nearly one-third of all surplus revenue beyond /o?% lacs, they saw, 
instead of the generous Briton, a sordid trafficker of mercenary 
protection, whoso rapacity transcended that of tlie Mahratta. 

Independent of these state objections, there were abundance of 
private and individual motives arrayed in hostility to the British 
offer. For example : the ministers dreaded the surveillance of a 
resident agent, as obnoxious to their authority’' and influence; and 
the chieftains, whom rank and ancient usage kept at court as the 
counsellors of their prince, saw in prospect the surrender of crown- 
lands, which fraud, favour, or force, liad obtained for them. Such 
were the principal causes which impeded the alliance between Amb6r 
and the Government-general of British India; but it would have 
marred the uniformity of Lord Hastings^ plan to have left a gap in 
the general protective system by the omission of Jeipoor. The 
events rapidly happening around them — the presence of Meer Khan 
— the expulsion of the orange flag of the Mahratta, and the substitu- 
tion of the British banner on the battlements of Ajmer — at length 
produced a tardy and ungracious assent, and, on the 2d of April 
1818, a treaty of ten articles was concluded, which made the Cutch- 
waha princes the friends and tributaiaes in perpetuity of Great 
Britain. 

On the 21st of December of the same year, Juggut Sing died, and 
the choice of a successor speedily evinced to the ministers the 
impracticability of their exercising, as in days of yore, that absolute 

power over their countiy aud dependents,^^ guaranteed to them by 
the treaty.''^ Our office of arbitrating the differences between the 
Raja and his vassals, on the subject of the usurpations from the 
crown-lands, was easy, and left no unpleasant feeling; but when we 
intermeddled with the intrigues respecting the succession, our 
ignorance of established rights and usage rendered the interference 
offensive, and made the Jeipoor chiefs repent the alliance which 
temporary policy had induced their prince to accept. 

It may be of use in future negotiations, to explain the usages 
which govern the differeut states of Rajpootana in respect to 
succession. The law of primogeniture prevails in all Rajpoot 
sovereignties; the rare instances in which it has been set aside, are 
only exceptions to the rule. The inconclusive dicta of Menu, on 
this as on many other points, are never appealed to by the Rajpoots 
of modern days. Custom and precedent fix the right of succession, 
whether to the gadi of the state, or to a fief, in the eldest son^ who 
is styled iJayZrdma?', PaUhomdr, or simiplj Komdrji, Hhe prince;^ 
while his brothers have their proper names affixed, as Komdr Jowan 
^ Prince Jowan.^ Seniority is, in fact, a distinction pervading 
all ranks royal families or those of chieftains; all 

have their ^ head child, ^ and ^ head 

queen.-^ Tlie privileges of the considerable. ' In 


♦ See Article 8 of the Treaty, Appendix Ho. IV. 
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minorities, she is the guardian, by custom as well as nature, o£ her 
child ; and in Mewar (the oldest sovereignty in India), she is publicly 
enthroned with the Rana. Seniority in marriage bestows the title 
of Pat-rani^ but as soon as an heir is given to the state, the queen- 
mother assumes this title, or that of Mdhji^ simply Hhe mother/H^ 
In the duties of guardian, she is assisted by the chiefs of certain 
families, who with certain officers of the household enjoy this as an 
established hereditary distinction. 

On the demise of a prince without lawful issue of his body, or 
that of near kindred, brothers or cousins, there are certain families 
in every principality (raj) of Rajwarra, in whom is vested the right 
of presumptive heirship to the gadi. In order to restrict the circle 
of claimants, laws have been established in every state limiting this 
right to the issue of certain family in each principality. Thus, in 
Mewar, the elder of the Ranawut clans, styled Bahas, or ^ the infants,*' 
possesses the latent right of heir presumptive. In Marwar, the 
independent house of Bedur, of the family of Joda; in Boondi, the house 
of Doogari 3 in Kotah, the Apjis of Polaitoh 3 in Bikaner, the family 
of Mahajin; and in Jeipoor, the branch Rajawut (accoi^ing to 
seniority), of the stock of Raja Maun. Even in this stock there is a 
distinction between those prior, and those posterior, to Raja MadhA 
Sing ; the former are styled simply Bajmviity or occasionally con- 
joined, Mansingote ; the other Madhani. The Rajawuts constitute 
a numerous of which the Jhulaye house takes the lead 3 and 
in which, provided there are no mental or physical disabilities, the 
right of furnishing heirs to the gadi of Jeipoor is a long-established, 

• incontrovertible, and inalienable privilege. 

We have been thus minute, because, notwithstanding the 
expressed wish of the government not to prejudge the question, the 
first exercise of its authority as lord-paramount was to justify a pro- 
ceeding by which these established Usages were infringed, in spite 
of the eighth article of the treaty : The Mahraja and his heirs and 

successors shall remain absolute rulers of their country and depend- 

ants according to long-established nsage,^^ &c., estlepreinierpas 

qid coiite and this i^rst step, being a wrong one, has involved an 
interference never contemplated, and fully justifying that wariness 
on the part of Jeipoor, which made her hesitate to link her destiny 
with ours. * 

Both the sixth and seventh articles contain the seeds of disunion, 
whenever it might suit the chicanery or bad faith of the protected, 
or the avarice of the protector. The former has already been called 
into operation, and the ^ absolute rulers’ of Jeipoor have been com- 
pelled to unfold to the resident agent the whole of their financial 
and territorial arrangements, to px'ove that the I'evenues did not 


In M4\vai', simply Mdliji; at Jeipoor, where they have long used the 
language and manners of Dehli, they affix the Persian word Sahebeli, or ‘ lady- 
mother.* 
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exceed the sum of forty lacs, as, of the sum in excess (besides the^ 
stipulated tributary our share was to be three-sixteenths*^^ ' > 

While, therefore, we deem ourselves justified in interfering in the 
two chief branches of gorernineiit, the succession and finances, how^ 
is it possible to avoid being implicated iu the acts of the govern-, 
ment-functionaries, and involved in the party views and intrigues .of 
a court, stigmatized even by the rest of llajwarra with the epithet 
of jooVha durbar, the ' lying court V While there is a resident 
agent at Jeipoor, whatever his resolves, he will find it next to im- 
possible to keep aloof from the vortex of intrigue. The purest 
intentions, the highest talents, will scarcely avail to counteract this 
systematic vice, and with one party at least, but eventually with all, 
the reputation of his government will be compromised. 

This brings us back to the topic which suggested these remarks, 
the installation of a youth upon the gadi of Jeipoor. We shall expose 
the operation of this transaction by a literal translation of an 
authentic document, every word of which was thoroughly substan- 
tiated. As it presents a curious picture of manners, and is valuable 
as a precedent, we shall give it entire in the Appendix, and shall 
here enter no farther into details than is necessary to unravel the 
intrigue which violated the established laws of succession. 

The youth, named Mohun Sing, who was installed on the gadz of 
Jeipoor, on the morning succeeding Juggut Singes decease, was the 
son of Muuohur Sing, the ex-Eaja of Nurwar, who was chased from 
his throne and country by Sindia. We have stated that the Jeipoor 
family sprung from that of Nurwar eight centuries ago; but the 
parent state being left without direct lineage, they applied to Ambdr 
and adopted a sou of Pirthi Eaj I, from whom the boy now brought 
forward was fourteen generations in descent. This course of pro- 
ceeding was in dii’ect contravention of usage, which had fixed, as 
already stated, the heirs-presumptive, on failure of lineal issue, to 
the gadz of Ambfr, in the descendants of Raja Maun, and the branch 
Madhani, generally styled^ Rojaivut, of whom the fii’st claimant was 
the chief of Jhulaye, and supposing his incompetency, Kamah, and 
a dozen other houses of the ^ infantas^ of Jeipoor. 

Me war was subjected to the same piemrtm on her reviving f)rosperifcy. 
The author unsuccessfully endeavoured to have a limit fixed to the demand; 
blit he has heard with joy that some important modifications have since been; 
made iu these tributary engagements both with Mdwar and Amb^r: they 
cannot be made too ligljfc. Discontent in Eajpootana will not be appeased by 
a few lacs of extra-expenditure. I gave m3’ opinions fearlessly when I had 
everything at stake; I will not suppress them now, when I have nothing 
either to hope or to fear but for tbe perpetuity of the British power in these 
regiotis, and the revival of tiie happiness and independence of those who have 
sought our protection, lie will prove rho greatest enemy to his country, who, 
in ignorance of the true position of the Rajpoots, may aim at further trenching 
upon their independence. Read the fchirry yeai*s’ war between Arungzeb and 
the Ruhtoresl where is the dynasty of their tyrant? How dijOferen^wduId a 
Rajpoot foe prove from a contemptible Mahraita, or tbe ^mercenary an’ay of 
traitorous Nawabs, whom we have always found easy conquests 1 Cherish the' 
native army: conciliate the Rajpoots; then, laugh at foes! 
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The causes oE departure froui the recognized rule^ in this respect, 
were the following: At the death of Juggut Sing, .the reins of 
power were, and had been for some time, in the hands of the chief 
eunuch of the raivxila (seraglio), whose name was Mohun Nazir,* a 
man of considerable vigour of understanding, and not without the 
Teputation of good intention in his administration of affairs, although 
the system of chicanery and force, f by which he attempted to 
carry his object, savoured more of self-interest than of loyalty. The 
youth was but nine years of age ; and a long minority, with the 
exclusive possession of power, suggests the true motives of the 
Nazir. His principal co-adjutor, amongst, the great vassals of 
the- state, was Meg^h Sing of Diggee, a chief who had contrived by 
fraud and force to double his hereditary fief by usurpations from 
the crown-lands, to retain which he supported the views of the Nazir 
with-all the influence of his clan (the Khangarote), the most powerful 
of the twelve great families of Amber. J The personal servants of the 
crown, such as the Puro?itfs, Dhahhats (domestic chaplains and foster- 
brothers), and all the subordinate officers of the household, con- 
sidered the Nazir's cause as their own : a minority and his favour 
guaranteed their places, which might be risked by the election of a 
prince who could judge for himself, aud had friends to provide for. 

A reference to the Summary of Transactions^^ (in the Appendix) 
will shew there was no previous consultation or concert amongst the 
military vassals, or the queens, on the contrary, acting entirely on 
his own responsibility, the Nazir, on the morning succeeding the 
death of his master, placed young Mohun in the car of the sun,^^ to 
lead the funeral procession, and light the pyre* of his adopted sire. 
Scarcely were the ablutions and necessary purifications from this 
rite concluded, when he received the congratulations of all present 
as lord of the Cntchwahas, under the revived name of Maug Sing 
the Second. The transactions which followed, as rehded in the 
diary, until the final d^noiievient^ distinctly shew, that having com- 
mitted himself, the Nazir was anxious to obtain through the resident 
agents of the chieftains at court, their acquiescence in the measure 
under their signs-manxial. It will be seen that the communications 
were received and replied to in that cautious, yet courteous manner, 
which pledged the writer to nothing, and gained him time for the 
formation of a deliberate opinion : the decision was thus suspended; 
all eyes were directed to the paramount power ; and the Nazir^ 
whose first desire was to propitiate this, entreated the British func- 


Nazir is the gofiicial name, a Mnhomedan one, denoring his capacitry, ns 
emasculated guardian of the seraglio. Jeipoor and Boondi are the only two of 
the Bajpoot principalities who, adopting the Mooslem cnstom, liave contami- 
nated the palaces of their queens with the presence of these creatures. -«» i»iie 
+ See “ Summary of Transactions,^’ Appendix No. 5. . » m the room at the 
X The Khangarote clan enumerates twen^-t*-tw^ ^ 
amoutit to 4,02,606 rupees annually.^a’}jecember 1818, and the announcemeut of 
the state, six hundred bic-hth month of her pregnancy/’ was on the £4th 

and infelliVencp. ° 

body, had * 
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tionaiy at Delili to send lus confidential moonsliee to Jeipoor with- 
out delay. This agent reached Jeipoor from Dehli six days after 
the death of Jnggnt. He was the bearer of instructions, reqiiinug 
a full account of the reasons for placing the son of tiio Xurwar Raja 
on the inusiiud ; of his family, lineage, right of succession, and by 
whose councils the measure was adopted. On the 11th of January 
this requisition was reiterated; and it was further asked, wliether 
the measure had the assent of the queens and chiefs, and a declara- 
tion to this effect, under their signatures, was required to be 
forwarded. Nothing could be more explicit, or more judicious, than 
the tenor of these instructions. 

The replies of the Nazir and confidential moonshee were such, that 
on the 7th of February the receipt of letters of congratulation from 
the British agent, accompanied by one from the supreme authority, 
was formally aunounced, which letters being read in full court, the 
nohid (kettledrum) again sounded, and young Maun Sing was 
conducted to the Pert^p Mahl, and seated on the musnud/'^ On 
this formal recognition by the British government, the agents of the 
chieftains at their sovereign's court, in reply to the NaziPs demand, 
to know the opinions of the chiefs,'^ answered, that if lie called 
them, they were ready to obey but at the same time they rested 
their adhesion on that of the chief queen, sister of the Raja of 
Jodpoor, who breathed nothing but open defiance of the Nazir and 
his junta. Early in Mai'ch, public discontent became more manifest : 
and the Rajawnt chief of Jhulaye determined to appeal to arms in 
Suppoi'b of his rights as heir presumptive, and was soon joined by 
the chiefs of Sirwur and Eesurda, junior but powerful branches of 
the same stock. 

Another party seemed inclined, on this emergency, to revive the 
rights* of that posthumous son of Pirthi Sing, wliom we have already 
described as living in exile at Grwalior, on the bounty of Sindia ; 
and nothing but the unfavourable report of his intellect and debased 
habits prevented the elder branch of the sons of Madlui Sing recover- 
ing their lost honours. 

While the paramount authority was thus deluded, and the chief- 
tains were wavering amidst so many conflicting opinions, the queens 
continued resolute, and the Rajawuts were arming — aud the Nazir, in 
this dilemma, determined as a last resource, to make Raja Maun of 
Jodpoor tlie umpire, hoping by this appeal to his vanity, to obtain 
his influence over his sister to an acquiescence in the irremediable 
step, which had been taken ^^in obedience (as he prelended) to the 
will of the deceased prince.^^ Raja Maun^s reply is important : 
that the're could be no occasion for his or his sistePs signature to 
irn^noiauce o1 succession to the musuud 

upon their independence. 9^ud was vested in, the elders of 

the llahtoi'esl where is the dynasty oi that if theij approved and signed 
Rajpoot foe prove from a contemptible would 

traitorous Nawabs, whom we liave always found easy conquw.. . v*-- 
native army : conciliate the Rajpoots; then, laugh at foes 1 
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The Nazir and his faction, though aided by the interposition o£ 
the moonsliee, M^ere now in despair, and in these desperate circum- 
stances, he attempted to get up a marriage between the puppet he 
had enthroned and the granddaughter of the Eana of Mewar. It 
was ^Yell contrived, and not ill-received by the Rana; but there 
w^as an influence at his court which at once extinguished the plot, 
though supported at Dehli bj the Rana^s most influential agent. 
It was proposed thnt, at the same time, the Rana should consum- 
mate his nuptials with the Jeipoor Rajahs sister, the preliminaries of 
which had been settled a dozen years back. Money in abundance 
was offered, and the Rana^s passion for pageantry and profusion 
would have prevented any objection to his proceeding to the Jeipoor 
capital. To receive the chief of the universal Hindu race with due 
honoui', the whole nobility of Amber would have left their estates, 
which would have been construed into, and accepted as, a voluntary 
acquiescence in the rights of the Naziras choice, which the marriage 
would have completely cemented. Foiled in this promising design, 
the knot, which the precipitate and persevering conduct of the Nazir 
Jiad rendered too indissoluble even for his skill to undo, was cut by 
the annunciation of the advanced pregnancy of the Bhattianl queen. 

This timely interposition of Mdtct Jainivi (the Juno Lucina of 
Rajwarra) might well be regarded as miraculous 3 and though the 
sequel of this event was conducted with such publicity as almost to 
choke the voice of slander, it still found utterance.* It was deemed 
a sort of prodigy, that an event, which would have caused a jubilee 
throughout Dhoondar, should have been kept secret until three 
months after the Rajahs death. f The mysteries of the raivulas of 
Rajpoot princes find then* way to the public out of doors ; and in 
O.odipoor, more especially, are the common topics of conversation. 
The variety of character within its walls, the like variety of cbm- 
municants without, the conflicting interests, the diveisifled objects 
of contention of these little worlds, render it utterly impossible that 
any secret can long be maintained, far less ope of such magnitude as 
the pregnancy of the queen of a prince without issue. That this 
event should be revealed to the Nazir, the superintendent of the 
queen^s place, with all the formality of a new discovery, three 
after Jnggut Singes death, must excite surprise ; since to 
'^n the bearer of such joyful infelligence to his master, to 
much attached, must have rivetted his influence. 

k on the 1st of April, a council of sixteen queens, 
iG late prince, and the wives of all the great Vassals 

, on this occasion, is precisely of the same character as marked 
b of the Duchess de Berri, who, it is said, not only liad the 
bo silence the voice of doubt, but absolutely insisted on the 
ell as the llavecliales of France being in the room at the 
rition. 

Sing died the 21st December 1818, and the aiinonncement of 
ng in “ the eighth month of her pregnancy,” was on the 24th 
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of the state, assembled to ascertain the fact of pregnancy/^ whilst 
all the great barons awaited in the anti-chambers of the ZenAnw 
Deori the important response of this council of matrons. *When it 
announced that the Bhattiani queen was pregnant beyond a doubt, 
they consulted until seven, when they sent in a written declaration, 
avowing their unanimous belief of the fact; and that should a son 
be born, they would acknowledge him as their lord, and to none 
else pledge allegiance/’ A transcript of this was given to the 
Nazir, who was recommended to forward an attested copy to the 
British agent at Dehli. From these deliberations, from which there 
was no appeal, the Nazir was excluded by expi'ess desire of the 
Rahtore queen. He made an ineffectual effort to obtain from the 
chiefs a declaration, that the adoption of the Nurwar youth was in 
conformity to the desire of the deceased prince, their master; but 
this attempt to obtain indemnity for his illegal acts was defeated 
immediately on the ground of its untruth.* 

By this lawful and energetic exertion of the powers directly vested 
in the queen-mother and the great council of the chiefs, the tongue 
of faction was rendered mute ; but had it been otherwise, another 
queen was pronounced to be in the same joyful condition.f On the 
morning of the 25th of April, four mouths and four days after 
Juggut Singes death, a son was ushered into the world with the 
Usual demonstrations of joy, and received as the Autocrat of the 
Gutchwahas; while the infant interloper was removed from the 
gadt, and thrust back to his original obscurity. Thus terminated an 
affaiP which involved all Rajwarra in discussion, and at one time 
threatened a very serious result. That it was disposed of in this 
manner was fortunate for all parties, and not least for the protecting 
power. 

Having thus given a connected, though imperfect, sketch of the 
history of the Jeipoor state, from its foundation to the present time 
before proceeding with any account of its resources, or the details of 
its internal administration, we shall delineate the rise, progress, and 
existing condition of the Shekhavati federation, which has risen out 
of, and almost to an equality with, the parent state. 


^ Deeming a record of these transactions useful, not only as descriptive of 
manneis, but as a inasmuch as they shew the powers and position 

of the different authorities composing a Rajpoot state in cases of succession I 
have inserted it in the Appendix. ’ 

Ro notice, that lam aware of, was ever taken of this second annunciation. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Origin of the Sheklidvaii federation. — Its constitution. — Descent of the chief 
from Baloji of Avihcr, — Molcidji. — Miraculous birth of his son. — SheJchji . — 
Aggrandizes his territory, — Baemul. — Sooja. — Raesil — Hisheroism — Obtains 
grants from Alcber. — Gets possession of Khnndaila and Oodipoor. — His 
exploits and character. — Ghirdhurji. — I scut off by assassination. — Dioarcadas. 
— His extraordinary feat with a lion. — Falls by Khan Jehan Lodi. — Birsing- 
deo. — His authority usurped by his son. — Buliadoor Sing. — Arungzeh directs 
the demolition of the temple of Khnndaila. — Btihadoor deserts his capital . — 
Shnjaun Sing Raesilote flics to its defence. — He is slain^ the temple razed^ and 
the city garrisoned — Kesuri, — Partition of the territory beiioeen Kesiiri and 
Fnlteh Sing. — Futteli Sing assassinated. — Kesuri resists the regal authority. 
— Is deserted in the field and slain. — His son Oodi Sing taken to Ajmer . — 
Khnndaila retaken^ and restored to Oodi Singj who is liberated. — He resolves 
to punish the Munohurpoor chief. — Is baflled by that chiefs inirigiies. — Is 
besieged by Jey Sing of Ambh\ — Khxindaila becomes iHbniary to Amber. 

We proceed to sketcli the history of the Shdkhawut confederation, 
which, springing from the redundant feudality of Amber, through 
the influence of age and circumstances, has attained a power and 
consideration almost equalling that of the parent state ; and although 
it possesses neither written laws, a pei’raanent congress, nor any 
visible or recognized head, subsists by a sense of common interest. 
It must not be supposed, however, that no system of policy is to be 
found in this confederation, because the springs are not always 
visible or in action ; the 'moment any common or individual interest 
is menaced, the grand council of the Barons of Shdkhdvatf assembles 
at Oodipoor to decide the course of action to be pui’sued. 

The ShekhtLwut chieftains are descended from Baloji, the third son 
of Raja of Oodikurn, who succeeded to the throne of Amber in S. 
1445, A.D. 1389. At this period, if we look back to the political 
state of society, we find that nearly the whole of the tracts, which 
now obey the ShekhS^vati federation, were pai’celled out amongst 
numerous chieftains of the Ohohan or Tiiar tribes,* the descendants 
of the ancient Hindu emperors of Dehli, who evinced no more 
submission than the sword and their Islamite successors exacted 
from them. 


* Thelovers.of antiquity have only to make the search to find an abundant 
harvest, throughout all these countries, of ancient capitals and cities, whose 
names are hardly known even to the modern inhabitants. Of the ancient 
i2a/ore I have already spoken, and I now draw the attention of my countrymen 
to Abhdnah\ which boasts a very I'emote antiquity ; and from an old stanza, 
we might imagine that its princes were connected with the Kaidn dynasty of 
Persia. I copied it, some twenty years ago, from an itinerant bard, who had 
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Baloji, ^vLo '^vas tLe actual founder of . the immerous families 
now designated by the more distinguished name of Sh61diji, his 
grandson^ obtained as an appanage the district of Amrutsir, but 
whether by his own prowess or by other means, is not mentioned. 
He had three sons ; Mokulji, Kheraraj, and Kharud. The first 
succeeded to the patrimony of Amrutsir ; the second had a numerous 
issue styled halaiiota, one of whom was adopted into the twelve 
chambei's (bara-Icofu) of Cutebwahas. 'i’bo third had a son ca?led 
Kumnn, whose descendants wore styled Kumawut, but are now" 
nearly extinct. 


an imperfect knowledge of it Limself, and 1 have doubtless made it more ’so, 
but it is fctill sufficiently imclligible to point at a remarkable coincidence: 

“ llaja 67/ inn? cd Abltdnair, 

‘‘ Been Savjofj, ayo Gh^iair ( Girndv) 

“ Delc^li hhdrdfj lea hnldo 
Keo hidnt, innu heysde, 

*• Beao i^ctnjog^ Pmmnld htirre 
“ Kos saVh sOf cliU (Vliayrc; 

** Tze hell Kaicutn ca 
N<xvi Permala (a) ho 
“ Lehhd hooa hurtdr ho 
Ecajdna mrh hoP 

This is a fragment of a long poem relative to tbc rival r}’ of Baja Chund of 
Ablmnair, and Raja Soorsdn of Indrnpooii, ^Ybo %vas betrothed to Permala, 
diuigbter of KCitcnm^ and had gone to Girnaii*, or Girnar, to espouse her, when 
the Ablmnair prince abducted her. Raja SoorsCn of Indrapoori (Dehli), if the 
ancestor ot the Suraseni, and founder of Soorpoori, existed probably twelve 
hundred years before Christ. That sun-w'orsbippers bad established themselves 
in the peninsula of Saiirashtra, (whose capital was Junagtirh-Girnar), its appel- 
lation, in the daj’s of the Greeks of Bactria, as now, proves;* (see Strabo, 
Justin, &c.) but whether Kfiicum, the father of Permala, is the Caicnnmras of 
Ferdoosi, we shall not stop to inquire. The connection between this peninsula 
- and Persia was intimate in later times, so as even to give rise to the assertion 
that the Ranas of Llewar were descended fi*om the Sasssanian kings. It was 
m 3 ' good fortune to discover Soorpoori, on the Jumna, the residence of the rival 
of Chund of Ablmnair. which oil}’ 1 leave to some one imbued with similar taste 
to visit, and merelj'add, he will find there an inscription in a coond or fountain - 
dedicated to the Suii. The distance however, seven hundred coss {JcossaVhsoi), 
whether from Indrapoori or Ablmnair, to Giiiiar, even admitting them to be 
gao coss, would be too much. I believe tliis would make it eight hundred 
miles, and certainly, as the crow flies, it is not seven hundred. Interwoven 
with the sfcop^ there is much about Raja Chanibha, prince of Jajnuggur, a city 
of great antiquity in Orissa, and containing some of the finest specimens of 
sculpture I ever saw. There is also mention of a Raja Sa 6 r, (gn, Sahir or 
Sehris of Arore) of Pernmn. In 1801, I passed througli Jajnuggur, after the 
conquest of the proviuce of Cuttack, with m 3 ' regiment. At Jajnuggur, my 
earliest friend, tlie late Captain Bellet Sealy, emploj’ed his pencil for several 
days with the sculptured remains. These drawings were sent to the authorities ' 
at Calcutta : perhaps this notice may rescue from oblivion the remains of 
• Jajnuggur, and of ray deceased friend’s talent, for Captain Bellet Sealy was 
an ornament equally to private life and to his profession. He fell a victim 
to^ the fever contracted in the Hepal war. The ruins of AhliduciXY are 6 n the 
Bangung(% three coss east of Lalsont. 


(a) Peri-mdldf means Fairy garland. 
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Mokul Had a son wlio was named Sliekliji, in compliment to a 
miracle-working Islamite saint^ ‘to whose prayers the childless 
chief was indebted for a son destined to be the patriarch of a 
numerous race, occupying, under the term Shekhawut, an im- 
portant portion of the surface of Bajpootana. Shdkh Boorhan was 
the name of this saint, whose shrine (still existing) was about six 
miles from Achrole, and fourteen from the residence of Mokul. As 
the period of time was shortly after Timoor^s invasion, it is not 
unlikely he was a pious missionary, who remained behind for the 
'conversion of the warlike but tolerant Bajpoot, with whom, even if 
he should fail in his purpose, he was certain of protection and 
hospitality. The Sh^kh in one of his peregrinations had reached the 
confines of Amrutsir, and was passing over an extensive meadow, in 
which was Mokulji. The Mangta (mendicant) approached with the 
usual salutation, "have you anything for me " Whatever you 
" please to have, Bahaji (sire),^^ was the courteous reply. The request 
was limited to a draught of milk, and if our faith were equal to the 
Shekhawut^ s, we should believe that Shekh Boorhan drew a copious 
stream from the exhausted udder of a female buffalo. This was 
sufficient to convince the old chief that the Shdkh could work other 
miracles; and he prayed that, through his means, he might no 
longer be childless. In due time he had an heir, who, according to 
the , injunctions of Boorhan, was styled, after his own tribe, Sh^kh. 
He directed that he should wear the huddecbi^' which, when laid 
aside, was to be suspended at the saint^s ditrgahy and further, that 
he should assume the blue tunic and cap, abstain from hog^s flesh, 
and eat no meat " in which the blood remained.*^^ He also ordained 
,that at the bmth of every Sbekhfi,wut male infant a goat should be 
sacrificed, the Kulma (Islamite creed) read, and the child sprinkled 
with the blood. Although four centuries have passed away since 
these obligations were contracted by Mokul, they are still religiously 
maintained by the little nation of his descendants, occupying a space 
of ten thousand square miles. The wild hog, which, according to 
immemorial usage, should be eaten once a year by every Bajpoot, is 
rarely even hunted by a Shekhawut; and though they have relaxed 
in that ordinance, which cotnmanded the suspension of the bnddeas 
at the shrine of Boorhan, still each infant wears them, as well as the 
blue tunic and cap, for two years after his birth; and a still greater 
mark of respect to the memory of the saint is evinced in the blue 
pennon which surmounts the yellow banner, or national flag, of the 
Shdkhftwuts. it is even gravely asserted, that those who, from 
indolence, distance, or less justifiable motives, have neglected the 
least important injunction, that of depositing the initiatory strings or 
huddeaSy have never prospered. ■ But a still stronger proof is fiu'- 
nished of the credulity, the toleration, and yet immutability of the 
Bajpoot character, in the fact, that, although Amrutsir, f and the 

^ Strings, or threads, worn crossways by M children. 

f The town of Amrutsir and forty- five village^ Miinohur- 

poor bi’anch. 
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lands around tlie durgah, jare annexed to tbe fisc of Amber, vet tbe 
sbrine of Sbekh. Boorhan continues a .wna. (sanctuary), while lands 
are assigned to almost a hundred families, the descendants of the 
saint, who reside in the adjacent town of Talla. 

Shekhji, when he attained man’s estate, greatly augmented the 
territory left by his father, and had consolidated three huudi'ed and 
sixty villages under his sway, by conquest from his neighbours, 
when his reputation and power attracted the jealous notice of the 
lord paramount of Amber. He was attacked; but by the aid of the 
Punnee Pat^hans^* he successfully withstood the reiterated assaults, 
of his suzerain. Up to this period, they had acknowledged the 
Ambdr princes as liege lords, and in token of alliance paid as tribute 
all the colts reared on the original estate.f A dispute on this point 
was the ostensible cause (though subordinate to their I’apid pi’os- 
perity), which occasioned a total separation of the Shdkhawut 
colonies from the parent state, until the reign of Sow4e Jey Sing, 
who, with his means as lieutenant of the empire, compelled homage, 
submission, and pecuniary relief from them. Shekhji left a well- 
established authority to his son, iJaemttZ, of whom nothing is 
recorded. Raemul was followed by Sooja^ who had three sons, 
Noonkurn, Raesil, and Gopal. The elder succeeded to the patrimony 
of Amrutsir and its three hundred and sixty townships, while to his 
Brothers, the fiefs of Lambi and Jharli were respectively assigned. 
With the second brother, Raesil, the fortunes of the Sh&hS.wutB 
made a rapid stride, from an occurrence in which the Rajpoot 
appears in the position we desire to see him occupy. 

Hoonkurn, the chief of the Shekhawuts, had a minister named 
Devid^s, of the banya or mercantile caste, and, like thousands of 
that caste, energetic, shrewd, and intelligent. He one day held 
an argument with his lord (which the result proves he main- 
tained with independence), that genius with good fortune was 
the first gift of heaven, and to be far more prized than a man^s 
mere inheritance.^^ Noonkurn warmly disputed the point, which 
ended by his telling the minister he might go to Lambi and 
make experiment of the truth of his argument on his brother 
Raesil. Ddvidas lost no time, on this polite dismissal from his office, 
in proceeding with his family and property to Lambi. He was 

^ The Pnimees are a tribe of Dooraiinees, regarding whom Mr. Elphins toneme 
account of Cabul may be consulted. In after-times, there was a chieftain of 
this tribe so celebrated for his generosity and hospitality, that his name has 
become proverbial ; 

Bnnne^ to, htinne 

jS[uliyn, Bdod Khan Funne ; 

that is, if they failed elsewhere, there was always Daod Khan in reserve. His 
gallant bearing, and death in Ferochser’s reign, are related in Scott’^ excellent 
History of the Bekhan. 

t This will recall to the reader’s recollection a similar custom in the ancient 
Persian empire, where the tribute of the distant Satrapies was of the same kind. 
Armenia, according to Herodotus, alone gave an annual tribute of twenty 
thousand colts. 
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received wifcli the usual hospitality ; but soon discovered that Raesirs 
meauB wore too confined to bear an additional burthen, and that the 
field was too restricted to enable him to demonstrate the truth of 
the argument which lost him his place. He made known his deter- 
mination to proceed to the imperial city, and advised Raesil to 
accompany him, and try his luck at court, Raesil, who was valiant 
and not without ambition, could only equip twenty horse, with 
which he arrived at Dehli just as an army was forming to oppose 
one of those Afghan invasions, so common at that period. In the 
action which ensued, Raesil had the good fortune to distinguish 
himself by cutting do^Yn a leader of the enemy, in the presence of 
the imperial general, which had a decided influence on the event of 
the da3^ Enquiries were made for the brave unknown, who bad 
pex’formcd this lieroic deed ; but as, for reasons which will be per- 
ceived, he kept aloof from the quarters of his countrymen, the argu- 
monb of Devidas would never have been illustrated, had not the 
imperial commander determined to seek out and reward merit. He 
ordered a grand zcafutj or ^entertainment’ to be prepared for the 
chiefs of every grade in the army, who were commanded afterwards 
to pay their respects to the general. As soon as Raesil appeared, 
he was recognized as the individual of whom they were in search. 
His name and famil}- being disclosed, his brother, Noonkurn, who 
was serving with his quota, was called, whose anger was peremp- 
torily expressed at his presuming to appear at court without his 
permission ; but this ebullition of jealousy was of little avail. Raesil 
was at once introduced to the great Akber, who bestowed upon him 
the title of Itaesil Durbdri/^' and a more substantial mark of royal 
favour, in a grant of the districts of Rewasso and Khasulli, then 
belonging to the Chundaila Rajpoots. This was but the opening of 
Raesil’s career, for scarcely had he settled his new possessions, when 
he was recalled to court to take part in an expedition against 
Bhutnair. Fresh services obtained new favours, and he received a 
grant of Ivhundaila and Oodipoor, then belonging to the Nnrbhan 
Rajpoots, who disdained to pay allegiance to the empire, and gave 
themselves up to unlicensed rapine. 

Raesil finding it ^vonld be a work of difficulty to expel the brave* 
Nurbhans from their ancient hapota (patrimony), had recourse to 
stratagem to effect his object. Previous to the expedition to Blmt- 
nair, Raesil had espoused the daughter of the chief of Khundaila, 
and it is related that a casual expression, dropped on that occasion, 
suggested his desire to obtain it for himself. Being dissatisfied with 
the dower [ddeja) given with his bride, he, with no commendable 
taste, pertinaciously insisted upon an increase ; upon which the 
Hurbhan chief, losing patience, hastily replied, wo have nothing 


3s always agreeable to find the truth of these simple annals corroborated 
in the historical remains of the conquerors of the Rajpoots. The name of 
Raesil Durburl will be found, in the Ay eon Akberri, amongst the iminsiibdars 
of twelve hundred and fifty horse ; a rank of high importance, being equiva- 
lent to that conferred on the sons of potent Rajas. 

[Yon. n.] 
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else to give^ unless you take tlie stones of the hill/*^ The attendant 
Soogun'C (augur), immediately turning to Raesil, said, in an under- 
tone, tie a knot on the skirt of your garment in remembrance of 
this/^ An expression like this from a prophetic tongue, gave birth 
to the wish to be lord of Kliundaila; while his services to the king, 
and the imbecility of its Nui'bhan possessoi*, conspired to fulfil it. 
Watching his opportunity, he marched against the place, and being 
in all probability supported by his liege lord, it was abandoned 
without defeime, and the inhabitants tendered their submission to 
him. Henceforth, Khundaila was esteemed the principal city of 
the Sheklulwut confederation ; and the descendants of Eaesi), using 
his name as a patronymic, are stjded Ruesilote, occupying all 
southern Sli^klulvati ; while another branch of later origin, called 
Sadhaniy holds the northern tracts. Immediately after the occupation 
of Khundaila, Raesil obtained possession of Oodipoor, formerly 
called Kasoombiy also belonging to tho Kurbhans.-'t' 

Raesil accompanied his proper liege lord, the groat Raja Maun of 
Amber, against the heroic Hana Pertdp of Mewar. Ho was also in 
the expedition to Cabul, against tho Afghans of Cohistdu, in all of 
which enterprizes he obtained fresh distinctions. Regarding his 
death, there is no record; but his liistory is anotlmr illustration of 
the Rajpoot character, whilst it confirms the position of the Bany&j 
that genius and good fortune are far superior to inheritance.^^ 
Raesil, at his death, had a compact and well-managed territory, 
out of which he assigned appanages to his seven sons, from whom 
are descended the various families, who, with relative distinctive 
patronymics, Bhojdnis, Sadhdnis, Larkhflnis, Taj-khanis, Pursram- 
potas, Hur-rdmpotas, are recognized thi’oughout Rajwarra by the 
genei'ic name of Shekhawut. 


1. — Grirdhur had Khundaila and Rewasso. 

2. — Larkhan Kachridwas. 

3. — Bhojraj Oodipoor, 

4. — Tirmul Rao Kasulli and eighty-four villages. 

' 5. — Pursram Bae. 

6. — Hui’-rdmji Moondurri. 

7. — Taj-khan No appanage. 


We shall not break the thread of the narrative of the elder branch 
of Khundaila, chief of the sons of Shekhji,^^ to treat of the junior 
line, though the issue of Bhojraj have eclipsed, both in population 
and pi’operty, the senior descendants of Raesil. 

Glrdhur-ji succeeded to the prowess, the energy, and the estates 
of his father, and for a gallant action obtained from the Emperor the 


^'The Nurbhan is a sachlia, or ramification of the Cholian race. They had 
long held possession of these regions, of which KdiSy or Kasoombi, now Oodi- 
poor, was the capital, the city where the grand council of tho confederation 
always meets on great occasions. This may throw light on the Cusoombeo 
mentioned on the triumphal pillar at Dehli ; the Nurbhan capital is more 
likely to be the town alluded to, than Ousoombee on the Ganges. 
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title of Eaja of Kliundaila. At this period^ the empire was in a most 
disordered state; and the mountainous region^ called Mdwat^ was 
inhabited by a daring and ferocious banditti/ called Mewohs, who 
pillaged in gangs eyen to the gates of the capital. The task of taking, 
dead or alive, t|ie leader of this banditti, was assigned to the chief of 
Khundaila, whb performed it with signal gallantry and success. 
Aware that, by the display of superior force, his enemy would remain 
in his lurldug places, Grirdhuv put himself on terms of equality with 
his foe, and with a small but select band hunted the Mewatti leader 
down, and in the end slew him in single combat. The career of 
Girdhur, short as it was brilliant, was terminated by assassination, 
while bathing in the Jumna. The anecdote is descriptive of the 
difference of inanners between the rustic Eajpoot and the debauched 
retainer of the court. 

One of the Khundaila chieffs men was waiting, in a blacksmith^s 
shop, while .his sword was repaired and sharpened. A Mooslem, 
passing by, thought he might have his jest with the unpolished 
Eajpoot, and after asking some impertinent questions, and laughing 
at the unintelligible replies in the Bakha of Eajwarra, slipped a 
heated cinder in < the turban of the soldier: the insult was borne 
with great coolness, which increased the mirth of the Mussulman, 
and at length the turban took fire. The sword was then ready, and 
the T^Tilikoor^ after feeling the edge, with one blow laid the jester^s 
head at his feet. He belonged to one of the chief nobles of the court, 
who immediately led his retainers to the Khundaila chieffs quarters, 
and thence to where he was performing his religious ablutions in the 
Jumna, and whilst engaged in which act, unarmed and almost 
unattended, basely murdered him. Girdhur left several children. 

Dwarca-das, his eldest son, succeeded, and soon after his accession 
nearly fell a victim to the jealousy of the Munohurpoor chief, the 
representative of the elder branch of the family, being the lineal 
descendant of Noonkurn. The emperor had caught a lion in the 
toils, and gave out a grand hunty when the Munohurpoor chief 
observed that his relative, the Eaesilote, who was a votary of JNahr- 
singJiy was the proper person to engage the king of the forest. 
Dwarca-dds saw through his relative's treachery, but cheerfully 
accepted the proposal. Having bathed and prayed, to the astonish- 
ment of the king and court, he entered the arena unarmed, with a 
brazen platter containing the various articles used in pooja (worship), 
as grains of rice, curds, and sandal ointment, and going directly up 
to the monster, made the tilac on his forehead, put a chaplet round 
his neck, and prostrated himself in the usual attitude of adoration 
before the lion ; when, to the amazement of the spectators, the noble 
beast came gently up, and with his tongue repeatedly licked his face, 
permitting him to retire without the least indication of anger. The 
emperor, who concluded that his subject must wear a charmed life,^^ 
desired the Khundaila chief to make any request, with the assurance 
of compliance ; when he received a delicate reproof, in the desire 
[VoL. II.] 46 a 
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that liis majesty would never place another peifson in tlie satno 
^^predicameut from which he had happily escaped.^ 

Dwarca-das was slain by the greatest hero of the kge in which he 
lived, the celebrated Khan Jehan Lodi, who, according to the legends 
of the Shdklmwuts, also fell by the hnnd of their jlord; and they 
throw an air of romance upon the transaction,! which would 
grace the .annals of chivalry in any age or couni.rj’^. Khan Jehan 
and the chieftain of Khundaila were sworn friends, anrt vrhen nothing 
but the life of the gallant Lodi would satisfy thd, king, Dwarca 
gave timely notice to his friend oC the hateful task> imposed upon 
him, advising either submission or flight. His fato^ which forms 
one of the most interesting episodes in Ferishta^s histoiy, involved 
that of the Sh^hawnb chief. ^ 

He was succeeded by his son, Birsingdeo, who served with his 
contingent in the conquest of the Dekhan, and was made governor of 
Pernalla, which he had materially assisted in reducing. The Khun- 
daila annalist is desirous to make it appear that his service was 
independent of his liege lord of Amber; but the probability is that 
he was under the immediate command of the Mirza Raja Jey Sing, 
at that period the most distinguished general of his nation or of the 
court. 

Birsingdeo had seven sons, of whom the heir-apparent, Bahadoor 
Sing, remained at Khundaila ; ^ while estates were assigned to his 
brothers, viz,^ Amur Sing, Siam Sing, Jugdeo, Bhopal Sing, Mokri 
Sing, and Paim Sing,- who all increased the stock of Raesilotes. 
While the Raja was pei’forming his duties in the Dekhan, intelligence 
reached him that his son at home had usurped his -title and autho- 
rity ; upon which, with only four horsemen, he left the army for his 
capital. When within two coss of Khundaila, he alighted at the’ 
house of a Jafern, of whom he requested refreshment, and begged 
especial care of his wearied steed, lest he should be stolen ; to which 
she sharply replied, not Bahadoor Sing ruler here ? Ton may 
leave gold in the highway, and no one dare touch it.^^ The old ^ 
chieftain was so delighted with this testimony to his.son^s discharge 
of a princess duties, that, without disclosing himself or his suspicions, 
he immediately I’e turned to the Dekhan, where he died. 

Bahadoor Sing succeeded, and on his father^s death repaired to the 
armies in the south, commanded by Arnngzeb in pex'son. Being 
insulted by a Mooslein chief, bearing the same name with himself, 
and obtaining no redress from the bigotted prince, he left the army 
in disgust, upon which his name was erased from the list of mun- 
subdai’s. It was at this time the tyrant issued his mandate for the 
capitation- tax on all his Hindu subjects, and for the destruction of 
their temples.* 

The rmmerous ruined shrines and mutilated statues in every town and 
Village, still attest the zeal with which the bigot^s orders were obeyed ; nor is 
there an image of any antiquity with an entire set of features (except in spots 
impervious to his myrmidons), from Lahore to Cape Comorin. Omkarji, whose 
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To tbe personal enemy of the Sh^kh&wiit was intrusted the two- 
fold duty of exacting tribute, and the demolition of the temple, the 
ornament of Khundaila, whose chief, degrading the name of Baha- 
door (warrior), abandoned his capital; and the Royal army had 
arrived within two coss without the appearance of opposition. The 
news spread over the lands of the confederacy, that Bahadoor had 
fled from Khundaila, and that the Toork was bent on the destruction 
of its shi'ines. It reached the ear of Shujaun Sing, the chieftain of 
Ohapowlee, a descendant of Bhojraj, the second son of Raesil. 
Embued with all the spirit of this hero, the brave .Bhojanl resolved 
to devote himself to the protection of the temple, or perish in its 
defence. At the moment the tidings reached him, he was solemniz- 
ing his nuptials on the Marwar frontier. Hastening home with his 
bx'ide, he left her with his mother, and bade both a solemn farewell. 
In vain his kindred, collecting round him, dissuaded him from his 
design, urging that it was Bahadoor Singes affair, not his. Am not 
he said, also of RaesiRs stock, and can I allow the Toork to 
destroy the dwelling of the Tlialcoor (lord), and not attempt to 
save it ? Would this be acting the part of a Rajpoot As their 
•entreaties were vain, they, to the number of sixty, resolved to 
accompany him, and share his fate. They were joined by a party 
of Bahadoor’s adherents, and succeeded in entering Khundaila. The 
imperial commander, to whom this unlooked-for opposition was 
reported, well aware of what a Rajpoot is capable when excited to 
action, and pei’haps moved by a generous feeling at seeing a handful 
of men oppose an army, requested that two of their number might 
be deputed to his camp to confer with him-. He told them, that 
notwithstanding it was the king^s command that he should raze the 
temple to the ground, he would be satisfied (if accompanied by proper 
submission) with taking off the hxtllus, or golden ball which sur- 
mounted its pinnacle. They endeavoured to dissuade him ; offered 
money to the utmost possible amount of their means ; but the answer 
was, the Jmllus must come down.^^ One of these noble delegates, 
no longer able to contain himself, exclaimed, Break down the 
Imllus as with some moist clay at his feet he moulded a ball, 
which he placed on a little mound before him ; and drawing his 
sword, repeated, Break down the Izidliis ! I dare you even to break 
this ball of clay The inti’epidity of this action gained the 
applause even of the foe, and they had safe conduct to rejoin their 
brethren, and prepare them for the worst. 

At this time, Khundaila had no fortifications ; there was, however. 


temple is on a small island of the IsTerbiidda, alone, it is said, supported his 
dignity in the indiscriminate attack on the deities of Hind. If phey are gods 
“ (said tlie tyrannical bub witty iconoclast), let them evince their power, and 
‘‘by some miracle resist my commands.*^ Omkarji received the first blow on 
his head, as if embued with mortal-feeling, for the blood gushed from his nose 
and month, which prevented a repetition of the injury ! This sensibility, though 
without the power of avenging himself, made Omkar's shrine doubly respected, 
and it continues to he on^ oAhe best frequented and most venerated in these 
regions. 
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a gateway lialf way up the hill iu the route o_£ ascent, which led to 
the place of residence of its chieftains, adjoining wliich 'was the 
temple. One party was stationed in the gateway, wliile Shujaun 
reserved for himself the defence of the temple, in which he took post 
with his kinsmen. When the mercenaries of the tyrant advanced,' 
the defenders of the gateway, after dealing many a distant death, 
marched upon them sword in hand, and perished. When they 
pushed on to the chief object of attack, the band issued forth iu 
small detached parties, having first made their obeisances to the 
image, and Carried destruction along with them. Shujaun was the 
last who fell. The temple was levelled to the earth, the idol broken 
in pieces, and the fragments thrown into the foundation of a mosqne 
erected on its ruins. There is hardly a town of note in Eajwarra 
tliat has not to relate a similar tale of desperate valour in the defence 
of their household gods against the iniquitous and impolitic Arung-, 
zeb. Khundaila received a royal garrison ; but the old officers, both 
territorial and financial, were retained by the conqueror. 

Bahadoor Sing continued to reside in an adjacent township, and 
through his Dewau, obtained a certain share of the crops and transit 
duties, via., a seer out of every maund of the former, and one pice in 
every rupee of the latter. In process of time, the family residence 
and gardens were given up to him, and when the Syeds obtained 
power be regained his counti-y, though a garrison of the royal troops 
was retained, whose- expenses he paid. He left three sons, viz,, 
Kesuri Sing, Futteh Sing, and Oodey Sing, 

Kesuri, solicitous to hold his lands on the same terms as bis 
ancestors, namely, service to the lord-paramount, assembled bis 
adherents, and with his second brother, Putteh Sing, departed for 
the imperial camp, to profier bis service. The Munohurpoor chief, 
the elder branch of the family, was in the royal camp, and having 
regained his lost consequence by the depression of Khundaila, was 
by no means willing again to part with it. He intrigued with the 
second brother, Putteb Sing, to whom he proposed a division of the 
lands ; the latter lent himself to the intrigue, and theDewan, seeing 
that a family quarrel would involve the destruction of them all, 
repaired to Khundaila, and through the mother, a Gdr Eajpootni, he 
advocated the partition. A census was accordingly made of the 
population, and a measurement pf the lands, of which two portions 
were assigned to Futteh Sing, and the three remaining to the Raja. 
The town itself was partitioned in the same manner. Henceforth, 
the brothers held no intercourse with each other, and Kesuri pre- 
ferred Kaotah as his residence, though whenever he came to Khun- 
daila, Futteh Sing withdrew. Things remained in this state until 
the Dewan prompted his master to get rid of the agreement which 
had secured the ascendancy of Munohurpoor in the ShekhSwut 
federation, by destroying his brother. The Dewan arranged a 
friendly meeting at Kaotah for the avowed purpose of reconciliation, 
when Futteh Sing fell a victim to assassination j but the instigator 
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to the crime met his proper reward^ for a splinter of tlie sword which 
slew Futteh Sing entered his neck, aud was the occasion of his 
death. 

Kesiiri Sing, haviug thus recovered all his lost authority, from the 
contentious at court conceived ho might refuse the tribute of 
Itewasso, hitherto paid to the Ajmdr treasury, while that of Khun- 
daila went to Narnol, Syod Abdoolla, then vizier, found leisure to 
resent ibis insult, and sent a force against Kliundaila. Every 
Raesiloto in the count nssorablod to resist the Toork, and even his 
foe of Muuohiu'poor sent his quota, led by the (foster-brother), 

to aid the national cause. Thus strengthened, Kesuri determined to 
oppose the royal forces hand to hand in the plain, and the rival 
armies encountered at^ the border town of Deolee. While victory 
manifested a wish to side with the confederated ShdkhAwnts, the 
old jealousies of Munohurpoor revived, and he withdrew his quota 
from iho field, at the same moment that the Kasulli chief, on whom 
much depended, was slain. To crown thoso misfortunes, the Larlchfini 
cliief of Dauta, basely deeming tliis an opportunity to consult his 
own interest, abandoned the field, to take possession of Rewasso. 
The Mion^ of Kliundaila (Kesuri), observing these defections, when 
the shout of Jy ! jy (victory, victory), already rang in his eai's, 
could not help exclaiming, in the bitterness of despair, “Had Futteh 
Sing been here, lie would not have deserted me.*^^ He disdained 
however, to give away, and prepared to meet his fate like a true 
Raesilote. Sending to where the battle yet raged for his youngest 
brother, Oodoy Sing, he urged him to save himself; but the young 
Rajpoot scorned obedience to such a behest, until Kesuri made 
known his determination not to quit the field, adding that if he also 
wore slain, there would be an end of his line. Others joined their 
persuasions, and even attemped to turn Kesuri from his purpose, 
replied the chief, “I have no desire for life; two black deeds 
press upon me; the murder of my brother, and the curse of the 
” Charims of Bikaner, whom I neglected at the distribution of the 
nuptial gifts. I will not add a third by dastardly flight.^^ As 
Oodey Sing reluctantly obeyed, while the swords rung around him, 
Kesui'i made a hasty sacrifice to Aioini-mata (mother earth), of 
which flesh, blood, and earth are the ingredients. He cut pieces 
from his own body, but has scai'cely any blood flowed, his own uncle, 
Moknm Sing of Allodah, parted with some of his, for so grand an 
obligation " as the retention of Kliundaila. Mixing his own flesh, 
and his nucleus blood, v/ith a portion of his own sandy soil, he 
formed small balls in dan (gift), for the maintenance of the land to 
his posterity. The D’honib (bard), who repeated the incantations, 
pronounced the sacrifice accepted, and that seven generations of his 
line should rule in Kliundaila.^' The brave Kesuri was slain, the 


^ The fifth, as will bo seen hereafter, has been expelled, and authority 
usurped by the Kasulli branch of the family, aud unless some fortunate change 
should occur, the devotion of 'Kesuri was useless, and the prophecy must fall 
to the ground. 
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town taken, and Oodey Sing carried to Ajmdr, where he remained 
three years in captivity. At this trine, the chiefs of Oodipoor and 
Kasulli determined to cut off the roya'l^arrison in Khundaila; but 
apprehensive of the danger it might octosion to their chief, they 
sent a special messenger to Ajmdr, to ac^iaint the viceroy of their 
scheme, previous to its execution, to prevrat his being implicated. 
Khundaila was surprised, and Deonath and three hundred Toorks 
put to the sword. 'J'he viceroy, desirous to recover the place, con- 
sulted his prisoner, who offered to re-instnte him if he granted him 
liberty. The Nawab demanded a hostage, but the young Rajpoot 
said he knew of none but his own mother, who willingly became the 
pledge for her sou. He fulfilled his agreement, and the viceroy was 
so pleased with his frank and loyal conduct, that on paying a large 
mtzzerana, he restored him to his capital. 

Oodey Singes first act was to assemble his brethren, in order to 
punish Munohurpooi’, whose treachery had caused them so much 
misery. The foster-brother, who commanded on that occasion, was 
again entrusted with the command ; but he fled after a sharp 
encounter, and Munolmrpoor was invested. Seeing he had no chance 
of salvation, he had again recourse to clnil (stratagem). There were 
two feudatories of Noonkurn^s line, joint-holdei’s of Khajrolli, who 
had long been at variance with Deep Sing of Kasulli, the principal 
adviser of the young Raja of Khundaila. They were gained over to 
the purpose of the Mnnohurpoor chief, who sent them with a private 
message to Deep vSing, that no sooner should Mnnohurpoor fall than 
he would be deprived of Kasulli. These treacherous proceedings 
were but too common amongst ^*’the sons of Shdkhji/'^ Deep Sing 
fell into the snare, and at break of day, when the trumpets sounded 
for the assault, the drums of the Kasulli chief were heard in full 
march to his estate. Oodey Sing, thus deprived of his revenge, 
followed Deep Sing, who, aware of his inability to cope with his 
immediate chief, fled for succour to Jeipoor, and Kasulli fell a 
sacrifice to the artifices which preserved Munohurpoor* The great f 
Jey Sing then ruled Amber; he received the suppliant chief, and 
promised him ample redress, on his swearing to become his vassal 
and tributary. Deep Sing swore allegiance to the gadi of Jey Sing, 
and signed a tributary engagement of four thousand rupees 
annually. 

Thus recommenced the supremacy of Amber over the confederated 
Sh6kh^wuts, which had been thrown off ever since the dispute 
regarding the colts of Amrutsir, the ancient mark of homage, when 

the sons of Shekhji^^ consisted only of a few hundred armed men. 
Shortly after this transaction, Jey Sing proceeded to the Ganges to 
fulfil certain rites upon an eclipse, and while performing his ablutions 
in the sacred stream, and the gifts for distribution to the priests 
being collected on the bank, he inquired who was present to receive 

dan that day?^^ The Kasulli chief, spreading out the skirt of his 
garment, replied, he was an applicant. Such ddn (gifts, being only 
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given to niangtas^ or mendicants, in whicli class they put priests, 
poets, and the poor, the Raja asked, laughing, What is your desire, 

T^hakoor To which Deep Sing replied, that through his inter- 
cession the son of Futtoh Sing might obtain his father^s share of 
Khundaila; wliich request was complied with. 

This occurrence was in A.D. 1716, when the JSts were rising into 
power, and when all the minor Rajas served with their contingents 
under Ihe great Jey Sing, as lieutenant of the emperor. Along with 
the princes of ICerowli, Bhadorea, Sheopoor, and many others of the 
third rank, was Oodey Sing of Khundaila. During the siege of 
Thoon, the Shdkhawnt chief was reprimanded for neglect of duty, 
and although he owed a double allegiance to Jey Sing, as his natural 
liege lord and lieutenant of the Idng, he would not brook the censure 
from one of his own race, and indignantly withdrew from the siege. 
Chooramnn the Jat, having contrived to make his peace with the 
Syed vizier, when Thoon was upon the eve of surrender, and Oodey 
Siug being implicated in this intrigue, Jey Sing, who was mortified 
at an occurrence which prevented the gratification of a long-cherished 
resentment against the upstart Jats, determined that the Khundaila 
chief should suffer for his audacity. Attended by the imperialists 
under Bazeed Khan, and all his home clans, he laid siege to the 
citadel called Oodiguvh. Oodey Sing held out a month in this castle 
he had constructed and called by his own name, when his resources 
failing, he fled to Nuroo in Marwar, and his son, Sow&e Sing, 
presented the keys, throwing himself on the clemency of the 
conqueror. He was well received, and pardoned, on condition of 
becoming tributaxy to Amber. He followed the example of the 
Kasulli chief, and signed an engagement to pay annually one lac of 
rupees. From this a deduction of fifteen thousand was subsequently 
made, and in time being reduced tweixty thousand moi'e, sixty-five 
thousand continued to be the tribute of Khundaila, until the decay 
of both the parent state and its scion, when the weakness of the 
former, and the merciless outrages of the predatory powers, Pat^han 
and Mahi'atta, rendered its amount uncertain and difficult to realize. 
Moreover, recalling his promise to Deep Sing, he restored the 
division of the lands as existing prior to the murder of Futteh Sing, 
'viz.j three shax'es to Sowae Sing, with the title of chief of the 
Shdkbfiwuts, and two to Dheer Sing, sou of Futteh Sing. The young 
cousin chieftains, now joint-holders of Khundaila, attended their 
liege lord with their contingent; and Oodey Sing, taking advantage 
of their absence, with the aid of a band of outlawed Larkhanis, 
sui’prised and took Khundaila. Attended by the Jeipoor troops, 
the son performed the dutiful task of expelling his father from 
his inheritance, who again fled to Nuroo, where he resided upon 
a pension of five rupees a day, given by his son, until his death. 
He, however, outlived Sowae Sing, who left three sons ; Bindrahun, 
•who succeeded to Khundaila; Simboo, who had the appanage of 
Ranolli ; and Koosul, having that of Piperolli. 

♦— 
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CHAPTER VI. 

BindraliUn Dafi ndhfrep fo ^facVln Siur; hi tho civil witrfi of Ainhcv. — Partition 
of lavdr anunllccL — S*df-hnmoJc(tiov of tlo* llrahniinm, — Conr*^qit*'*nc»^fi to 
Bhidrahmu in hin lolth fndnv Shtrjj oilivv rh{»f of Klnnxdnila , — 

Chdl wnr, — Prffdhjal c^fpiotory Fiirrijlrtf (f PiiidrtttjKu, — ITv tfM(C(ftVb\ — 
Goxdiid ^Sing, — fr assosshiolffL — Knri^ivg- Do'^, — Uh*^ and rIcvo$(fthonB of the 
Mahrntfas — Sirgv of KhmulaHa. — 'Pcrmrof redemption. — order of depniten 
hy the Mnhrattae, — hidnr Sxuy pmrhre in the attempt to <n\nye them . — 
Peridp Sinn. — PiBo of the Scchur chief — TroneoctionFi hci\ee*-n Pert dp and 
Kureijig, his co-partner — /^etfaji ohtoinp tlieivhoJe of Khnndmla. — Isnrshxg 
recovers hy stratagem his shore of Khnudoila , — Domestic broils and fends . — 
General assemhlg of the Badhani and Itacsilafe chiefs, to counteract the 
encroachments of Amhcr. — Treaty hvticcni the B/ieJ:hnwttis and the court of 
A7nhcr . — Violated hy (he latter. — The ronfcdeyocy assnuli (he (oxen of the 
JIuldea faction. — Nnising refuses tribute to the mint, and Khiindoila is 
sequf^strated — Nursing and Peridp treacherously mode .captive^ niid conveyed 
to Jeipoor. — Khvudaila annexed to the fisc, 

Bindrabun Das steadfastly adhered to i\Iadlj*6 Sitig in the civil wars 
•which ensued foi; the gadf of Anibdr, and the latter, wlieu success 
attended his cause, wished to reward the important services of his 
feudatory. At his request, he consented that the partition of the 
lands which had caused so much bloodshed should be annulled, and 
that Bindrabnn should rule as sole lord of Khuudniln. Pivo thousand 
men were placed under his command for the eKpulsion of the minor, 
Indur Sing, grandson of Deo Sing, who made a stout resistance for 
many months; but at length his little castle was no longer tenable, 
and he fled to Parasoli, where he again defended himself, and was 
again on the point of surrender, when an unexpected accident not 
only saved him from exile, but restored him to his rights. 

The mercenai'ies were supported at the sole charge of Bindrabun, 
and as his ancestors left no treasury, he was compelled to resort to 
the contribution called clind from his subjects, not even exempting 
the hierarchy. Piqued at this unusual demand, some of the wealthiest 
Brahmins expostulated with the Raja on this indignity to the 
order. But their appeals were disregarded by tbeir chief, whose 
existence depended on supplies. The loss of inflnonce as well ns 
wealth being the fruit of this disregard of their remonstrance, they 
had recourse to that singular species of revenge termed chandi, or 
self-immolation, and poignarded themselves in liis presence, pouring 
maledictions on his head with their last breath. The blood of 
Brahmins now rested on the head of Bindrabun ; even amongst his 
personal friends he laboured under a species of excommunication, 
and his liege lord, Madhu Sing of Ambdr, in order to expiate his 
indirect share in the guilt, recalled his troops, and distributed twenty 
thousand rupees to the Brahmins of his own capital. Indur Sing 
had thus time to breathe, and having collected all his retainers. 
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wisely joined tlie Jeipoor army assembling under the command of 
the celebrated Khoshialiram Bhora to chastise the Kao of Machei-ri, 
who was expelled and obliged to seek refuge with the Jats, In this 
service Indur Sing so much distinguished himself, that, on the pay- 
ment of a mizzerana of fifty thousand rupees, he recovered his lost 
share of Khundaila, by a regular or grant, of the Raja. 

Perpetual feuds, liowever, raged between these two kings of 
Khundaila, each of whom had his castle, or fortified palace. Bach 
day there was war even in the gates^^ of Khundaila, and at the 
hazard of prolixity we shall state how it was conducted, challenging 
the records of any civil war to produce an instance in which all the 
ties of blood and kindred were more disregarded than in this belhtm 
plusqiiam civile. 

Indur Sing had popularity on his side to balance the other^s 
superior power, and he was briskly pushing an attack on Oodigurh, 
the castle of his opponent, when he was joined by Raghdnat Sing, 
the younger son of his foemau. This youth, who had the township 
of Koochore in appanage, helped himself to three more, to retain 
which he sided with his father^s foe. Bindrabun, in order to create 
a diversion, sallied out to attack Koochore ; to oppose which, his son, 
together wdth his nephew, Pirthi Sing of Ranolli and his retainers, 
withdrew from the batteries to defend it. But the attack on 
Koochore had already failed, and Bindrabun was on his retreat to- 
regain Khundaila, when he was intercepted. The battle took place 
outside the city, whose gates were shut against friend and foe, to 
prevent a pell-mell entry. At the same time, the siege of Oodigurh 
was not slackened; it was defended by Govind Sing, the eldest son 
of Bindrabun, while the batteries against it were commanded by 
another near kinsman, Kahr Sing of Chei’ana. For several days 
daily combats ensued, in which were to be seen father and son, 
uncles and nephews, and cousins within every degree of affinity, 
destroying each other. At length, both parties were exliausted and 
a compi’omise ensued, in which Indur Sing obtained the rights he 
had so manfully vindicated. 

At this time, a dying and desultory effort to regain his lost power 
was made by Nujuf Kooli Khan, at the head of the imperialist, who, 
conducted by the traitorous Macherri Rao, led the royal army into 
tbe lands of the confederacy to raise contributions, foi- which he was 
cordially and laudably detested. Nowul Sing of Nowiilgurh, Bagh 
Sing of Keytri, Soorajmul of Bussao, all chieftains of the Sadhanis, 
unable to comply with the requisitions, were carried off, and retained 
captive till ransomed for many lacs of rupees; all eventually raised 
upon the impoverished husbandman and industrious merchant. 

The din of civil war having ended, the ministers of religion never 
ceased pouring into the ears of Bindrabun, the necessity of expiation 
and oblations for the murder of‘ their brethren, and he was daily 
sacrificing the birthright of his children, in grants of the best laUds 
of Khundaila, to these drones of society, ^heu Govind, the heir- 
[VoL. II.] 47a 
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a,ppar6iit^ rernoHstratcd.^ wliicli was followed, by tbe abdication of 
Bindrabun, wbo, appropriating five townships and the impost 
duties of Khundaila for his support, left the cares of government 
to his son.* 

Govind Sing did not long enjoy the honours of chief of the Raesi- 
lotes. The year of his elevation having produced an unfavourable 
harvest, at the request of his vassal of Ranolli he proceeded to 
inspect the crops preparatory to a reduction in the assessment. Less 
superstitious than his father, he persevered in spite of the predic- 
tions of the astrologer, who told him, beware the ides {amavus) 

' of Paush,^^ and not to go abroad that day. In the course of the 
excursion, one of his personal attendants, a Rajpoot of Kajrolli, had 
lost some valuable article entrusted to his charge, and the impetuous 
chief broadly taxed him with theft. His protestations of innocence 
were unavailing, and considering himself dishonoured b}^ the imputa- 
tion, which might possibly be followed by some disgraceful punish- 
ment, he determined to anticipate his chief, and murdered him that 
night. Govind left 6ve sons. Nursing, Soorajmul (who had Dodea), 
Bagh Sing, Jowan Sing, and Runjeet, all of whom had families. 

Nursing-Das, his eldest son, succeeded. In spite of internal 
dissensions, occasional chastisement, and pecuniary exactions from 
the imperial armies, or those of their immediate liege lord of Ambdr, 
. the confederated of Shekhavati had increased their territory 
and population. Only the shadow of a name now remained to the 
empire of the Great Mogul; and their own lord-paramount, satisfied 
with a certain degree of homage, tribute, and service on emergencies, 
was little inclined to trench further upon their national indepen- 
dence. But a new enemy had now arisen, and though of their own 
faith, far more destructive than even the intolerant Islamite. Happy 
were the inhabitants of the desert, who had an ocean of sand 
between them and this scourge of India, the insatiable Mahratta. 
After tbe fatal day of Mairta, where the evil genius of Rajpootana 
enabled De Boigne to give the last blow to her independence, the 
desultory hordes roved in bands through the lands of the confedei*a- 
tion, plundering, murdering, and carrying off captive the principal 
chiefs or their children, as hostages for contributions they could not 
realize. These were dragged about after their armies, until the 
hardships and iudignities they underwent made them sell every 
article of value, or until the charge of keeping, or the trouble of 
guarding them, rendered their prolonged captivity burdensome to 
the wandering Southrons. 

Let us follow the path of the barbarians, and trace only one day^s 
acts of outrage. When the Mahrattas entered the lands of the 
federation, soon after the battle of Mairta, they first attacked Bae. 
The inhabitants, knowing that they had no hope of mercy from these 
marauders, fled, carrying away all the effects they could to the larger 
towns, while a garrison of eighty Rajpoots took post in the little 

^ His second son, Raghunath, had Koochore in appanage. 
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casfcle, to defend the point of honour against this new assailant. Bae 
was stormed; not oneRajpoofc would accept of quarter, and all were 
put to the sword. The enemy proceeded to Ehundaila, the route 
marked by similar tracks of blood. When within two coss of the 
town, the horde halted at Hodegong, and a Pundit^ was sent to 
Rao Indur Sing to settle the contribution, which was fixed at twenty 
thousand rupees, besides three thousand in ghoos\ (bribe), for the 
Brahmin negociator. The two chiefs, who negociated on the part of 
the joint Rajas of Khundaila, proceeded with the Pundit to the 
enemy^s camp ; their names were Nowal and Duleel. As it was out 
of their power to realize so large a sum, they were accompanied by 
the joint revenue officers of Khundaila as oZe, or hostage, when to 
their dismay, the Southron commander demurred, and said they 
themselves must remain. One of the chieftains, with the sang 
froid which a Rajpoot never loses, coolly replied, that should not be, 
and taking his hooica from his attendant, began unceremoniously 
to smoke, when a rude Dehhany knocked the pipe from his hand. 
The T^hakoor^s sword was unsheathed in an instant, but ere he had 
time to use it a pistol-ball passed through his brain. Duleel Sing’s 
party, attempting to avenge their companion, were cut off to a man ; 
and Indur Sing, who had left Khundaila to learn how the negotia- 
tions sped, arrived just in time to see his clansmen butchered. He 
was advised to regain Khundaila : No,” replied the intrepid 

Raesilote ; better that I should fall before the gates of Khundaila 

than enter them after such disgrace, without avenging my kinsmen.’* 
Dismounting from his horse, he turned him loose, his adherents 
following his example ; and sword in hand they rushed on the host 
of assassins and met their fate. Indur Sing was stretched beside his 
vassals, and, strange to say, Duleel was the only survivor : though 
covered with wounds, he was taken up alive,, and carried to the 
hostile camp. 

Such was the opening scene of the lengthened tragedy enacted in 
Shekhavati, when Mahratta actors succeeded to Pat’hans and 
Moguls : heirs to their worst feelings, without one particle of their 
magnanimity or courtesy. But the territory of the confederacy was 
far too narrow a stage ; even the entire plain of India appeared at 
one time too restricted for the hydra-headed banditti, nor is there a 
principality, district, or even township, irom the Sutlej to the sea, 
where similar massacres have not been known, and but for our inter- 
position, such scenes would have continued to the present hour. 


* The ministers of religion ^rere the only clerics amongst this race of depre- 
dators, and they were not behind the most illiterate in cupidity, and to say 
the truth, courage, when required ; and as for skill in negociation, a Mahratta 
Brahmin stands alone: keen, skilful, and imperturbable, he would have baffled 
Machiavelli himself. 

t Qlhoos is literally * a bribe and no treaty or transaction was ever carried 
on without this stipulation. So sacred was the glioos held, from tyi*ant usage, 
that the Peshwa ministers, when they ruled the destinies of their nation, stipu- 
lated that the glioos should go to the privy purse 1 
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Perfcap Sing, lylio succeeded Lis brare father in his share of the 
patrimony^ was at this ci*isis with his mother at Sikrae, a strong fort 
in the hills^ ten miles from Khundaila. To save the town^ the prin- 
cipal men dug up the grain-pits^ selling their property to release 
their minor chief from further trouble. Having obtained all they 
could^ the enemy proceeded fo the lands of the Sadhauis. Oodipoor 
was the first assaulted^ taken^ and sacked; the walls were knocked 
down^ and the floors dug up in search of treasure. After four days’ 
havock, they left it a ruin, and marched against the northern chief- 
tains of Singhana, Jhoonjoonoo, and Keytri. On the departure of 
the foe, youug Pert^p and his kinsman, Nursing, took up their abode 
in Khnndaila; but scarcely had they recovered from the effects of 
the Dekhani incursion, before demands were made by their liege 
lord of Amber for the tribute, Pertap made his peace by assigning 
a fourth of the harvest ; but Nursing, in the procrastinating and 
haughty spirit of his ancestors, despised an arrangement which, he 
said (and with justice), would reduce him to the level of a common 
JBhoinia landholder. 

At this period, a I’emofce branch of the Khundaila Shekbawuts 
began to disclose a spirit that afterwards gained him distinction. 
Devi Sing, chieftain of Seekur, a descendant of Rao Tirmnl of 
^asulli, had added to his patrimony by the usurpation of no less 
than twenty-five large townships, as Lohagurra, Kho, &c. ; and he 
deemed this a good opportunity, his chief being embroiled with the 
court, to make an attack on Eewasso ; but death put a stop to the 
ambitious views of the Seekur chieftain. Having no issue, he had 
adopted Luchmun Sing, son of the Shahpoora T’hakoor ; but the 
Jeipoor court, which had taken great umbrage at these most unjusti- 
fiable assaults of the Seekur chief on his weaker brethren, com- 
manded Nundram Huldia (brother of the prime minister Doulet 
Ram), collector of the Shekhawut tribute, to attack and humble 
him. No sooner were the orders of the court promulgated, than all 
the Bar^v^lttias^' gathered round the standard of the collector, to 
aid in the redemption of their patrimonies wrested from them by 
Seekur. Besides the Khundaila chief in person, there were the 
Puttaxmts of Kasulli, Bilai'a, and others of TirmuPs stock ; and even 
the Sadhauis, who little interfered in the affairs of the Raesilotes, 
repaired with joy with their ti'ibute and their retainers to the camp 
of the Jeipoor commander, to depress the Seekur chief, who was 
rapidly rising over them all. - Neaidy the whole troops of the con- 
federacy where thus assembled. Devi Sing, it may be imagined, 
was no common charactei’, to have excited such universal hatred ; 
and his first care had been to make strong friends at court, in order 
to retain what he had acquired. He had especially cultivated the 
minister’s friendship, which was now turned to account. A deputa- 


BaiwutiiOf is ‘one expatriated/ from bar, ‘out of/ and xontinn, 
country/ and n nieans either an exile, or an outlaw, according to the measure 
crime which caused his banishment from his country. 
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tioH^ consisting of a Cbondawnt cliief^ the DewS^n of Seekur^ and that 
important character the Dhdbliaej repaired to the Huldia; and im- 
plored him in the name of the deceased^ not to give up his infant 
son to hungry and revengeful Barwattias. The Huldia said there 
was but one way by which he could avoid the fulfilment of his 
court^s command^ which was for them^ as he approached the place^ 
to congregate a force so formidable from its numbers^ as to exoueiate 
him from all suspicion of collusion. With tbe treasury uf Devi Sing, 
overflowing from the spoliation of the Kaimkhani of Futtehpoor, it 
was easy to afiord such indemnity to the Huldia, at whose approach 
to Seekur ten thousand men appeared to oppose him. Having made 
a shew of investing Seekur, and expended a good deal of ammunition, 
he addressed his couit, where his brother was minister, stating he 
could make nothing of Seekur without great loss, both of time, men, 
and money, and advising an acceptance of the proffered submission. 
Without waiting a reply, he took two lacs as a fine for his 
sovereign, and a present of one for himself. The siege was broken 
up, and Seekur was permitted to prosecute his schemes ; in which 
he wns not a little aided by the continued feuds of the co-partner 
chiefs of Khunduila. Pertdp took advantage of Nursing^s non-com- 
pliance with the court^s requisition, and his consequent disgrace, to 
settle the feud of their fathers, and unite both shares in his own 
person ; and stipulated in return to be responsible for the whole 
tribute, be ready with his contingent to serve the court, and pay 
besides a handsome mizzerana or investiture. The Huldia was 
about to comply, when llawul ludur Sing of Samote, chief of tlie 
Natfliawut clan, interceded for Nursing, and inviting him on his own 
responsibility to the camp, acquainted him with the procedure of his 
rival, in whose name the patent for Khundaila was actually made 
out; but eveu now,^^ said this noble chief, I will stay it if you 
comply with the terms of the court. But Nursing either would 
not, or could not^ and the Samote chief urged his immediate depar- 
ture ; addiug that as he came under his guarantee, he was desirous 
to see him safe back, for such were the crooked ways of the Amb^r 
house,^^ that if he prolonged his stay, he might be involved in ruin 
in his desire to protect him. Accordingly, at dusk, with sixty of his 
own retainers, he escorted him to Nowulgui'h, and the next morning 
he was in his castle of Govindguvh. The precautions of the Samote 
chief were not vain, and he was reproached and threatened with the 
court^s displeasure, for permitting Nursiug^s departure; but ho 
nobly replied, he had performed the duty of a Rajpoot, and would 
abide the consequences/^ As the sequel will farther exemplify the 
coiTupbions of courts, and the base passions of kindred, under a 
system of feudal government, we shall trespass on the reader's 
patience by recording the result. 

Samote and Ghomoo are the chief houses of the Nat'hawut clan ; 
the older branch enjoying the title of Eawul, with supremacy over 
the nnmerons vassalage. 'iBut these two families had often contested 
the lead, and their feuds had caused much bloodshed. On the dis- 
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grace of Induv Sing^ as already related^ his rival of Chomoo repaired 
to courts and offered so large a nnzzerana as to be invested with 
rights of seniority. Avarice and revenge were good advocates : a 
warrant was made out and transmitted to Indur Sing (still serving 
wnth the collector of the tribute) for tlie sequestration of Samote. 
Placing^ like a dutiful subject, the warrant to his forehead, he 
instantly departed for Samote, and commanded the removal of his' 
family, his goods and chattels, from the seat of his ancestors, and 
went into exile in Marwar. In after-times, his Paul had a grant of 
the village' of Peeplye, to which the magnanimous, patriotic, and 
loyal Indur vSing, wheu he found the hand of death upon him, 
I’epaired, that he might die in the lands of the Cutchwahas, and have 
his ashes buried amongst his fathers. This man, who was naturally 
brave, acted upon the abstract principle of sivamdheoma^ or ^ fealty,^ 
which is not even now exploded, in the midst of corruption and 
demoralization. Indur Sing would have been fully justified, accoi’d- 
ing to all the principles which govern these states, in resisting the* 
iniquitous mandate. Such an act might have been deemed rebellion 
by those who look only at the surface of things ; but let the present 
lords-paramount go deeper, when they have to decide between a 
Baja and his feudatories, and look to the origin and condition of 
both, and the ties which alone can hold such associations together. 

To retinm : Perfcap Sing, having thus obtained the whole of Khun- 
daila, commenced the demolition of a fortified gate, whence during 
the fends his antagonist used to play some swivels against his castle. 
While the work of destruction was advancing, an omen occurred, 
foreboding evil to Pertap. An image of Ganesa, the god of wisdom 
and protector of the arts, (more especially of architecture), was fixed 
in the wall of this gate, which an ill-fated and unintentional blow 
knocked from its elevated position to the earth, and being of terra- 
cotta, his fragments lay dishonoured and scattered on the pavement, 
notwithstanding this, the demolition was completed, and the long 
obnoxious gateway levelled with the earth. Pertap, having adjusted 
affairs in the capital, proceeded against Rewasso, which he reduced, 
and then laid siege to Govihdgurh, aided by a detachment of the 
Hnldia. Having encamped at Goorah, two coss ivom it, and twice 
that distance from Ranolli, its chief, who still espoused the cause of 
his immediate head, the unfortunate Nursing, sent his minister to 
the Huldia, offering not only to be responsible for all arrears due by 
Nursing, but also a handsome douce^ir, to restore him to his rights. 
He repaired to Khundaila, stationed a party in the fortified palace 
of Nursing, and consented that they should be expelled, as if by 
force of his adherents, from Govindgurh. Accordingly, Soorajmui 
and Bagh Sing, the brothers of Nursing, in the dead of night, with 
one hundred and fifty followers, made a mock attack on the Huldia's 
followers, expelled them, and made good a lodgment in their ancient 
dwelling. Pertap was highly exasperated ; and to render the acqui- 
sition useless, he ordered the possession of a point which commanded 
the maid; but here he was anticipated by his opponent, whose party 
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now poured into Khundaila. He then cut off their supplies o£ water^ 
by fortifying the reservoirs and wells, and this brought matters to a 
crisis. An action ensued, in which many were killed on each side, 
when the traitorous Huldia interposed the five-coloured banner, and 
caused the combat to cease. Nursing, at this juncture, joined the 
combatants in person, from his castle of Govindgurh, and a treaty 
was forthwith set on foot, which left the district of Rewasso to 
Pertap, nnd restored to Nux’sing his share of Khundaila. 

These domestic broils continued, however, and occasions were 
perpetually recurring to bring the rivals in collision. The first was 
on the festival of the Gangore ;* the next on the Ranolli chief placing 
in durance a vassal of Pertap, which produced a general gathering 
of' the clans : both ended in an appeal to the lord-paramount, who 
soon merged the office of arbitrator in that of dictator. 

The Sadhauis, or chieftains of northern Shekhavati, began to Teel 
the bad effects of these feuds of the Raesilotes, and to express dis- 
satisfaction at the progressive advances of the Jeipoor court for the 
establishment of its supremacy. Until this period they had escaped 
any tributary engagements, and only recognized their connexion 
with Ambdr by marks of homage and fealty on lapses, which 
belonged more to kindred than political superiority. But as the 
aimaies of the court were now perpetually on the frontiers, and might 
soon pass over, they deemed it necessary to take measures for their 
safety. The township of Tooe, appertaining to Nowulgurh, had 
already been seized, and Ranolli was battered for the restoration of 
the subject of Pertap. These were grievances which affected all the 
Sadhanis, who^ perceiving they could no longer preserve their 
neutrality, detei’mined to abandon their internal dissensions, and 
form a system of^general defence. Accordingly, a general assembly 
of the Sadhani loi'ds, and as many of the Raesilotes as chose to 
attend, was announced at the ancient place of rendezvous, Oodipoor. 
To increase the solemnity of the occasion, and to banish all suspicion 
of treachery, as well as to extinguish ancient feuds, and reconcile 
chiefs who had never met but in hostility, it was unanimously 
agreed that the most sacred pledge of good faith, the N'oon-ddhyf or 
dipping the hand in the salt, should take place. 

The entire body of the Sadhani lords, with all their retainers, met 
at the appointed time, as did nearly all the Raesilotes, excepting the 
joint chieftains of Khundaila, too deeply tainted with mutual distrust 
to take part in this august and national congress of all the children 

of Shekhji.^^ It was decided in this gi-and council, that all inter- 
nal strife should cease ; and that for the future, whenever it might 
occur, there should be no appeals to the arbitration of Jeipoor;, but 
that on all such occasions, or where the general interests were 
endangered, a meeting should take place at the Pass of Oodipoor,^^ 


^ See Yol. I, p. 489, for an account of this festival, 
f 3^0071 or loon * salt,’ au’d dabna, ‘ to dip, bespatter, or sprinkle.’ 
[VoL. n.] 48 
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to deliberate and decide, but above all to repel by force of arms, if 
ueces^^ary, the further encroacliments of the court. This unusual 
measure alarmed the court of Ambdr, and when oppression had 
generated determined resistance, it disapproved and disowned the 
proceedings of its lieutenant, who was superseded by Rora Ram, 
with orders to secure the person of his predecessor. His flight pre- 
served him from captivity in the dungeons of Amber, but his estates, 
as well as those of the minister his brother, were resumed, and all 
their property was confiscated. 

The new commander, who was a tailor by caste, was ordei’ed to 
follow the Huldia to the last extremity ; for, in these regions, dis- 
placed ministers and rebels are identical. It was expected, if they 
did not lose their heads, to see them in opposition to the orders of 
their sovereign lord, whose slaves they had so lately proclaimed 
themselves : in fact, a rebel minister in Rajwarra, is like an ex-Tory 
or ex- Whig elsewhere, nor does restoration to the councils of his 
sovereign, perhaps in a few short months after he carried arms 
against him, plundered his subjects, and carried conflagration in his 
towns, excite more than transient emotion. The new commander 
was eager to obtain the services of the assembled Shekhawuts against 
the Huldias, but experience had given them wisdom • and they not 
only exacted stipulations befitting their position, as the price of this 
aid, but, what was of moi'e consequence, negotiated the conditions of 
their future connexion with the lord-paramount. 

The first ai'ticle was the immediate restoration of the townships 
which the Huldia had seized upon, as Tooe, Grwala, &c. 

The second^ that the court should disavow all pretensions to exact 
tribute beyond what they had voluntarily stipulated, and which 
they would remit to the capital. 

Third, that on no account should the ax’mies of the court enter the 
lands of the confederation, the consequences of which Lad been so 
strongly marked in the atrocities at Khundaila. 

Fourth, that the confederacy would furnish a contingent for the ^ 
service of the court, which should be paid by the court while so 
employed. 

The ti'eaty being ratified through the intervention of the new 
commander, and having received in advance 10,000 rupees for their 
expenses, the chiefs with their retainers repaired to the capital, and 
after paying homage to their liege lord, zealously set to work to exe- 
cute its orders on the Huldia faction, who were dispossessed of their 
estates. But, as observed in the annals of the parent stat^, Jeipoor 
haS obtained the distinction of the jootJia durbar, or ^ lying court, ^ 
of the justness of which epithet it afforded an illustration in its 
conduct to the confederated chieftains, ^Vho soon discovered the dif- 
ference between promises and perfoi'mance. They had done their 
duty, but they obtained not one of the advantages for which they 
agreed to serve the court ; and they had the mortification to see 
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I ineVely displaced the garrisons of tlie Huldia for those a.. 
Lm. After a short consultation, they determined to seek 
es the justice that was denied them; accordingly, they 
1 in succession the towns occupied by Rora Ram^s myrmi- 
3ve them out, and made them over to their original pro- 


5 same time, the court having demanded the usual tribute 
irsing Das, which was always in arrear, he had the impru- 
stone the agent, who was a relation of the minister. He 
I to the Presence, threw his turban at the Rajahs feeV^ 
he was dishonoured for ever, A mandate was instanta- 
ssued for the sequestration of Khundaila and the capture of 
, who bade his liege lord defiance from his castle of Govind- 
ut his co-partner, Pertap Sing, having no just cause of 
ision, remained in Khundaila, which was environed by the 
iroops under Assaram. His security was his ruin ; but the 
nyan (Assaram), who wished to seize at once the joint 
)f the estate, offered no molestation to Pertdp, while he laid 
or the other. He invited his return, on the bucMtriy or 
of safety,^ of the Munohurpoor chief. Nursing did not 
for rank as was the character of his countrymen in these 
ite days, no Rajpoot had ever incurred the epithet of Suchun- 
m-fold more odious than that of murderer, and which no 
-ction, however brilliant, could obliterate, even from his 
luts to the latest posterity. On the faith of this huchiiUj 
came, and a mock negotiation was carried on for the arrears 
te, and a time fixed for payment. Nursing returned to 
ila, and Assaram broke up his camp and moved away. The 
anyan, having thus successfully thrown him off his guard, 
third day rapidly retraced his steps, and at midnight sur- 
Nursing in his albode, who was ordered to proceed forthwith, 
imp. Burning with indignation, he attempted self-destruc- 
b was withheld ; and accompanied by a few Rajpoots who 
protect or die with him, he joined Assaram to see the issue. 

iple plan was adopted to secure Pertap, and he fearlessly 
he summons. Both parties remained in camp ; the one was 
with a negotiation for his liberation on the payment of a 
9 other had higher hopes; and in the indulgence of both, 
jsals relaxed in vigilance. While they were at dinner, a 
inted in ambuscade rushed out, and before they could seize 
Ds, made captive both the chiefs. They were pinioned like 
)nt into a covered carriage, despatched under the guard of 
idred men to the capital, and found apartments ready for . 

the state -prison of Anabm'. It is an axiom with these 
3hat the end sanctifies the means ; and the prince and his 
congrat^lated each other on the complete success of the 
Elhundaila was declared Iclialisa (fiscal), and garrisoned by 
idred men, from the camp, while the inferior feudatories, 
n.] 48a 
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^^iding estates detached from the capital, were received on terms, 
and even allowed to hold their fiefs on the promise that they did , 
not disturb the sequestrated lands. 

♦ 

CHAPTER VII 

Bagh Sing opposes the faithless conrt of Amber, — He is joined by the celebrated 
George Thomas. — Desperate action, — Bagli Sing placed in the fortified palace 
at Klmndaila, — His gamson^ with his brothert slain by Hnnwnnt Sing, son 
of Pertdp, — Bagh regains the palace, — The lands of Khundaila farmed by 
Amber to tioo Brahmins. — They are expelled by the feudatory BarTOttias, 
who resist the conrt, — They become a banditti, — Singram Sing^ cottsin to 
Per tap f their leader. — He avoids the treachery of the court. — His death. — The 
confederacy tiniie in the league against Jodpoor, — Hew treaty with the Amber 
court. — Liberation of Pertdp and Hursing, — Grand tinion of (he Shelchaxvuts, 
— Abhe Sing sxicceeds in Khundaila, — Treachery of the court,— 'Kximouni 
regains Qovindgnrh^ Khundaila , ^c, — Restoration of Khoshialiram to the 
ministry of Jeipoor, — Neto investitures granted to the feudatories of 
Khxmdaila. — Ahlie and Pertdp inducted into their ancestral abodes. — Incident 
ilhistrative of the defects of the Rajpoot feudal system, — Khundaila assailed by 
Luchman Sing, chief of Seehnr , — Gallant defence of Hxtnwnnt — His death . — 
tSxirrender of Khundaila to Inichman Sing, — The co-heirs exiled, — Power and 
influence of Luchman Sing, — Foils the designs of tlie PitrohiL — Present 
aitiUide of Luchman Sing, — Subordinate branches of the Shelchawut's. — The 
Sadhanis, — Their territories torested from the Kaimhlianis and Rajpoots . — 
The Keytri branch of the family of Sadhoo attains superiority, — Bagh Sing 
of Keytri murders his oion son, — The Larlchanis — Revenues of Shehhavati, 

Deenaram Bohra was now (A.D. 179S-9) prime minister of 
Jeipoor, and he no sooner heard of the success of Assaram, than 
he proceeded to join him in person, for the purpose of collect- / 
ing the tribute due by the Sadhani chiefs. Having formed a 
junction with Assaram at Oodipoor, they marched to Pursaram- 
poor, a town in the heart of the Sadhanis, whence they issued 
commands for the tribute to be brought; to expedite which, 
the ministers sent dlioos^ to all the townships of the confederacy. 
This insulting process irritated the Sadhanis to such a degree 
that they wrote to Deenaram to withdraw his parties instantly, 
and retrace his steps to Jhoonjoonoo, or abide the consequences ; 
declaring, if he did so, that the collective tribute, of which ten 
thousand was then ready, would be forthcoming. All had assented 
to this arrangement but Bagh Sing, brother of the captive prince 
of Khundaila, who was so incensed at the faithless conduct of 


BVioos is an expedient to hasten the compliance of a demand from a 
dependent. A party of horse proceeds to the township, and are commanded to 
receive so mnch per day till the exaction is complied with. If the dliooB is 
refused, it is considered tantamount to an appeal to arms. 
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the court, after the great services they had so recently performed^ 
that he determined to oppose by force of arms this infraction of 
their charter, which declared the inviolability of the territory of the 
confederation so long as the tribute was paid. He was joined by 
five hundred men of Keytri, with which having levied contributions 
at Singhana and Futtehpoor from the traitorous lord of Seekur, he 
invited to their aid the celebrated George Thomas, then carving out 
his fortunes amongst these discordant political elements. Nearly the 
whole of the Jeipoor mercenary and feudal army was embodied on 
this occasion, and although far superior in numbers to the confedera- 
tion, yet the presence of Thomas and his regulars more than counter- 
poised their numerical infei'iority. The attack of Thomas was irre- 
sistible ; the Jeipoor lines led by Rora Ram gave way, and lost several 
pieces of artillery. To redeem what the cowardice and ill conduct 
of the general in chief had lost, the chieftain of Chomoo formed a 
gole or dense band of the feudal chivalry, which he led in person 
against Thomases brigade, charging to the mouths of his guns. His 
object, the recovery of the guns, was attained with great slaughter 
on each side. The Chomoo chief (Runjeet Sing) was desperately 
wounded, and Buhadoor Sing, Pahar Sing, chiefs of the Khangarote 
clans, with many others, were slain by discharges of grape; the guns 
were retrieved, and Thomas and his auxiliaries were deprived of a 
victory, and ultimately compelled to retreat.* 

The captive chiefs of Khundaila deemed this revolt and union of 
their countrymen favourable to their emancipation, and addressed 
them to this effect. A communication was made to the discomfited 
*Rora Ram, who promised his influence, provided an efficient body of 
Raesilotes joined his camp, and by their services seconded their 
requests. Bagh Sing was selected; a man held in high esteem by 
both parties, and even the court manager of Khundaila found it 
necessary to retain his services, as it was by his influence only over 
his unruly brethren that he was enabled to make anything of the 
new fiscal lands. For this purpose, and to preserve the point of 
honour, the manager permitted Bagh Sing to remain in the fortified 
palace of Khundaila, with a small party of his brethren ; but on 
being selected to lead the quotas of his countrymen with the court 
commander, he left his younger brother, Luchman Sing, as his 
deputy. 

No sooner did it reach the ears of Hunwunt Sing of Silled^, sou 
of the captive Perldp, that Bagh Sing had joined the army, than in 
the true spirit of these relentless feuds, he determined to attempt 
the castle. As soon as the dai'kness of night favoured his design, he 
hastened its accomplishment, escaladed it, and put the unprepared 
garrison to the sword. Intelligence of this event reached Bagh Sing 

^Pranklin, in his life of George Thomas,* describes this battle circumstan- 
tially; but makes it appear an affair of the Jeipoor court, with Thomas and the 
Mahrattas, in which the Shekhawuts are not mentioned. Thomas gives tho 
Hajpoot chivalry full praise for their gallant bearing. — Memoir of George 
Thomas, p. 109, 
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at RanolK, who instantly countermarched, and commenced the assaulP 
into which even the townspeople entered heartily, inspired as they^^ 
were with indignation at the atrocious murder of the young chief. 
The day was extremely hot ; the defendants fought for their existence, 
for their leader could not hope for mercy. The assailants were served 
with the best food; such was the enthusiasm, that even the women 
forgot their fears, and cheered them on as the ladders were planted 
against the last point of defence. Then the white flag was displayed, 
and the gate opened, but the murderer had fled. 

Manji Dd,s succeeded Deenaram as minister of Jeipoor; andEora 
Bam, notwithstanding his disgraceful defeat and the lampoons of 
the bards, continued to be collector of the Shekhawut tribute, and 
farmed the fiscal lands of Khundaila to a Brahmin for twenty 
thousand rupees annually. This Brahmin, in conjunction with 
another speculative brother, had taken a lease of the Mdpd Hahdari, 
or town and transit duties at Jeipoor, which having been profitable, 
they now agreed to take on lease the sequestrated lands of Khundaila. 
Having not only fulfilled their contract the first year, but put money 
in their pocket, they renewed it for two more, -Aided by a party of 
'.'the SilleJiposhians of the court, the minister of religion shewed he 
was no messenger of peace, and determined to make the most of his 
emphemeral power, he not only levied contributions on the yet inde- 
pendent feudatories, but attacked those who resisted, and carried 
several of their castles sword in hand. The brave '' sons of 

BaesiP' could not bear this new mark of contumely and bad 
faith of the court, — be made the sport of a tailor and 
“ a Brahmin,” — and having received intimation from the captive 
chiefs that there was no hope of their liberty, they at once threw 
away the scabbard, and commenced a scene of indiscriminate 
vengeance, which the Rajpoot often has recourse to when urged to 
despair. They at once assailed Khundaila, and in spite of the resist- 
ance of seven thousand Dadoopuntis, dispossessed the Purohit, and 
sacked it. Then advancing within the Jeipoor domains, they spread 
terror and destruction, pillaging even the estates of the queen. Fmsh 
troops were sent against them, and after many actions the con- 
federacy was broken up. The Ranolli chief and others of the elder 
branches madetheirpeace, but the younger branchesfled the countiy, 
and obtained sirna (sanctuary) and subsistence in Marwar and’ 
Bikaner : Singram Sing of Soojawas (cousin to PertAp) sought the 
former, Bagh Sing and Sooruj Sing the latter, whose prince gave 
them lands. There they abode in tranquillity for a time, looking to 
that justice from the prince which tributary collectors know not; 
but when apathy and neglect mistook the motive of this patient 
Buffering, he was roused from his indifference to the fate of the brave 
Barvndtias, by the ti-amp of their horses’ feet even at the' gates of 
his capital, 

Singram Sing headed the band of exiles, which spread fear and 
desolation over a great portion of Dhoondar. In many districts they 
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^tvihlx^heAVehtoalli and 'wlierever tliej succeeded in surprising ^ 
Jhanna (gam’ison) of tlieir liege lord, they cut it up without mercy, 
.They sacked the town of Kho, within a few miles of the city of 
Jeipoor, from under whose walls they carried off horses to mount 
their gang. Ainimated by successful rereuge, and the excitement of 
a life- so suited/ to the Rajpoot, Singram became a leader of a band 
of several hundred horse, bold enough to attempt anything. Com- 
plaints for redress poured in upon the court from all quarters, to 
which a de?j(4 ear might have been turned, had they not been accom- 
panied witla applications foi' reduction of rent. The court at length, 
alarmed ^it this daring desperado, made overtui*os to him through 
Shiam S^'^ng, Sadhani, the chief of Buss3,o, on whose buclnin (pledge) 
Singrair^ consented to appear before his liege lord. As soon as he 
arrived/under the walls of the city, his cavalcade was surrounded by 
all cla'sses; but particularly the Sikh mercenaries, all of whom recog- 
nized 'their property, some a horse, some a camel, others arms, &c. ; 
but none durst advance a claim to their own, so daring was their 
attitude and so guarded their Conduct. The object of the minister 
was to secure the person of Singram, regardless of the infamy which 
would attach to the chief who, at his desire, had pledged himself for 
his safety. But Shiam Sing, who had heard of the plot, gave Sin- 
gram warning. In forty-eight hours, intelligence reached the court 
that Singram was in Tuarvati, and that, joined by the Tiiars and 
Larkhanis, he was at the head of one thousand horse. He now 
assailed the large fiscal towns of his prince; contributions were 
demanded, and if they could not be complied with, he carried off in 
ole (hostage) the chief citizens, who were afterwards ransomed. If 
a delay occurred in furnishing either, the place was instantly given 
over to pillage, which was placed upon a body of camels. The 
career of this determined Bariviittia was at length closed. He had 
surrounded the town of Madhfipoor, the estate of one of the queens, 
when a ball struck him in the head. His body was carried to 
Ranolli and burnt, and he had his cenotaph amongst the joojdrs 
(those slain in battle) of his fathers. The son of Singram succeeded, 
to the command and the revenge of his father, and he continued the 
same dariug course, until the court restored his patrimony of Sooja- 
Such were the tumultuous proceedings in Shekhavati, when 


was. 


an event of such magnitude occurred as to prove an epoch in the 
history of Rajpootana, .and which not only was like oil effused upon 
their afflictions, but made them prominent to their own benefit in 
the transaction. 

That grand international wai’, ostensibly for the hand of the Helen 
of RajwaiTa, was on the point of bursting forth. The opening scene 
was in Shekhavati, and the actors chiefly Sadhanis. It will be 
recollected, that though this was but the underplot of a tragedy, 
chiefly got up for the deposal of Raja Maun of Jodpoor, in favour of 
Dhonkul Sing, Rae-Ohund was then Dewan, or prime minister, of 


The saTvamenta^ or black-mail of our own feudal system. See Vol. I, p. 155* 
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Jeipoor; and to forward his master’s views for the band/ iofKislina^' 
supported the cause of the Pretender. t®® | 

The minister sent his nephew, Kirparam, to obtain tjTjjle aid of tk 
Shekhawuts, who appointed Kislien Sing as interpr/gjifer of their 
wishes, while the Klier assembled at the “Pass of Oodi/^g.poor.” There 
a neiv treaty W'as formed, the main article of w^hich as the libera- 
tion of their chieftains, the joint Eajas of Klmndaila, therODOffal 

of the ancient stipulations regarding the non-interfeLjg'ence of the 
court in their internal arrangements, so long as they pan the regu- 
lated tribute. Kishen Sing, the organ of the confederatioV u, together 
with Kirparam, left the assembly for the capital, where X^they soon 
I’eturncd with the ratification of their washes. On these cclPonditions 
ten thousand of the sons of Shekhji were embodied, and Jneady to 
accompany their lord-paramount wherever he might leam^ them, 
receiving part?'. Or subsistence, while out of their own lands. ^ 

These preliminaries settled, Shiam Sing Champawut (neplilew of 
the Pokurn chief) with Kirparam repaired to Keytri, whence whey 
conveyed the young Pretender, Dhonkul Sing, to the camp ofHbe 
confederates. They were met by a deputation headed by the 
pi’iucess Anundi Kowur (daughter of the late Kaja Pertap, and one 
of tho widows of Raja Bheem of Marwai', father of the Pretender), 
who received the boy in her arms as the child of her adoption, and 
forthwitii returned to the capital, where the army was forming for 
the invasion of Mai-war. 


It moved to Kfltoo, ten coss from Khviudaila, whei’e they waited 
the junction of the Bikandr Raja and other auxiliaries. The Shek- 
hawut lords here sent in their imperative demand for the liberation 
of the sons of Raesil, “ that they might march under a leader of 
“ their own, equal in celebzuty to the proudest of that assembled 
“host.” Evasion was dangerous; and in a few days their chiefs 
were formally delivered to them. Even the self-abdicated Bindraban 
could not resist this general appeal to arms. The princes encamped 
in the midst of their vassals, nor was there ever such a convocation 
of ' the sons of Shekhji Raesilotes, Sadhauis, BhojS.nis, Larkhanis, 
and even tTie Barwxdiias, flocked around *' the yellow banner of 
Raesil.’ The accounts of the expedition are elsewhere narrated, and 
we shall only add that the SliekhawuTs participated in all its glory 
and all its disgrace, and lost both Rao ISTursing and his father ere 
they returned to their ow'u lands. 

Abhd Sing, the son of Nursing succeeded, and conducted the con- 
tiugent of his countrymen until the ill-starred expedition broke up, 
when they returned to Khundaila. But the faithless court had no 
intention of restoring the lands of Khundaila. Compelled to look 
about for a subsistence, wnth one hundred and fifty horse, they went 
to Kaja Buktawnr Sing of Machei-ri ; but he performed the duties* 
of kindred and hospitality so meanly, that they only remained a 
'''fortnight, In this exigence, Pertap and his son repaired to the 
ilahratta leader, Bapoo Sindia, at Dewnsa, while Hunwunt, in the 
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ancient spirit of his race, determined to attempt Govindgurhi In 
disguise, he obtained the necessary information, assembled sixty of 
his resolute clansmen, whom he concealed at dusk in a ravine, 
whence, as soon as silence proclaimed the hour was come, he issued,' 
ascended the well-known path, planted his ladders, and cut down 
the sentinels ere the garrison was alarmed. It was soon mastered, 
saveral being killed and the rest turned out. The well-known beat 
of the Eaesilote nalmrras awoke the Larkhanis, Meenas, and all the 
Rajpoots in the vicinity, who immediately repaired to the castle. In 
a few weeks the gallant Hunwunt was at the head of two thousand 
men, prepared to act offensively against his faithless liege lord. 
Khundaila and all the adjacent towns surrendered, their garrisons 
flying before the victors, and Khoshial Daroga, a name of note in all 
the intrigues of fhe'durhar of that day, carried to court the tidings 
of his own disgrace, which, his enemies took care to proclaim, arose 
from his cupidity : for though he drew pay and rations for a garrison 
of one hundred men, he only had thirty. Accompanied by Ruttun 
Chund, with two battalions and guns, and the reproaches of his 
sovereign, he was Commanded at his peril to recover Khundaila. The 
gallant Hunwunt disdained to await the attack, but advanced out- 
• side the city to meet it, drove Khoshial back, and had he not in the 
very moment of victory been wounded, while the Larkhanis hung 
behind, would have totally routed them. Hunwunt was compelled 
to retreat within the walls, where he stood two assaults, in one of 
:jvhich he slew thirty Sillehposh, or men in armour, the body-guard 
of the prince ; but the only water of the garrison being from tanTcas 
(reservoirs), he was on the point of surrendering at discretion, when 
an offer of fiye townships being made, he accepted the towns. 

Another change took place in the ministry of Amber at this 
period; and Khoshialiram, at the age of fourscore and four years, 
was liberated from the state-prison of Amber, and once more’ 
entrusted with the administration of the government. This hoary- 
headed politician, who, during more than half a century, had alter- 
nately met the frowns and the smiles of his prince, at this the 
extreme verge of existence, entered with all the alacrity of youth 
into the tortuous intrigues of ofiice, after witnessing the removal of 
two prime ministers, his rivals, who resigned power and life together. 
Khoshialiram had remained incarcerated since the reign of Raja 
Pertab, who, when dying, left three injunctions ; the first of which 
was, that ‘ the Bohra (his caste) should never be enfranchised ; but if 
in evil hour his successor should be induced to liberate him he 
“ should be placed uncontrolled at the head of affairs.^^* 

When this vetex’an politician, whose biography would fiU a 


* The second injunction Turas to keep the office of Pouidar, or commander of 
the forces, is the family of Simboo Sing, Googawnt, a tribe always noted for 
their fidelity, and like the Majrteas of Marwar, even a blind fidelity, to the 
gadi, whoever was the occupant. The third injunction is left blank in my 
manuscript. 
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volume, ’f' succeeded to tlie helm at Jeipoor,asolemn deputation of the 
principal Sholihnwut chieftains repaired to the capital, and begged 
that tlirough his intercession thoj might be restored to the lands of 
their forefathers. The Bohra, who had always kept up, as well from 
sound principle as from personal feeling, a good understanding with 
the fovidality, willingly became their advocate with liis sovereign, to 
whom he represented that the defence of the state lay in a willing 
and contented vassalage : foi’, notwithstanding their disobedience 
and tui'bulenco, they were always ready, when the general weal was 
threatened, to support it with all their power. He appealed to the 
late expedition, when ton thousand of the children of iShekhji were 
embodied in his cause, and what was a better argument, he observed, 
the Mahvattas had only been able to pi’evnil since their dissensions 
amongst themselves. The Bohra was commanded to follow his own 
good will and pleasure ; and having exacted an engagement, by 
which the future tribute of the llaesilotes was fixed at sixty thousand 
rupees annually, and the immediate payment of a nuzscrana of forty 
thousand, fresh pultas of investiture were made out for Eihundaila 
and its dependencies. There are so many conflicting interests in all 
these courts, that it by no means follows that obedience runs on the 
heels of command ; even though the orders of the prince were coun- 
tersigned by the minister, the Nagas, who formed the gan-ison of 
Khund'clila, and the inferior fiefs, shewed no disposition to comply. 
The gallant Hnnwnnt, justly suspecting the Bohra’s good faith, 
proposed to the joint Rajas a coH2> de main, which he volunteered 
to load. They had five hundred retainers amongst them ; of these 
Hanwnnt selected twenty of the most intrepid, and repaired to 
Oodigurh, to which he gained admission as a messenger from him- 
self ; twenty more were at his heels, who also got in, and the I'esb 
rapidly following, took post at the gateway. Hnnwnnt then dis- 
closed himself, and presented the fresh putta of Khnndaila to 
the Nagas, who still hesitating to obey, he drew his sword, when 
seeing that he was determined to succeed or perish, they reluctantly 
withdrew, and Abbe and Pertdp wore once more inducted into the 
dilapidated abodes of their ancestors. The adversity they had under- 
gone, added to their youth and inexperience, made them both yield 
a ready acquiescence to the advice of their kinsman, to whose valour 
and conduct they owed the restoration of their inheritance, and 
the ancient feuds, which were marked on every stone of their castel- 
lated maids, were apparently appeased. 

Shortly after this restoration, the Shekhawut contingents were 
called out to serve against the common enemy of Eajpootana, tLO 


* His firsb net, after his emancipation from the dungeons of Ambdr, was tbc 
delicate negociation at Hhonee, the castle of Chaiid Sing, Googawut. He died 
'■.Busswab, 22d April 1812, on his return from Macherri to Jeipoor, where ho 
\ been unsuccessfully attempting a reconciliation between the courts. It 
''sfoHiii^, be forgotten that the independence of the Narooca chief in Macherri 
Mahrat'’™ainly achieved by the Bohra, who waS originally the homiiie d’a faint 
torous Harooca. \ 
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notorious ilcor Khan, 'whose general, Maliomed Shah Khau, was 
closely blockaded iu the fortress of Bhomgni'li, near Tonk, by the 
whole strength of Jeipoor, commanded by Rao Chand Sing of 
Dhoonee. An incident occurred, while the siege was approaching a 
successful conclusion, which well exemplifies the incorrigible imper- 
fections of the feudal system, either for oifensive or defensive opera- 
tions. This incident, trivial as it is iu its origin, proved a death- 
blow to these unfortunate princes, so long the sport of injustice, and 
appears destined to falsify the dlwmy who prophecied, on the accept- 
ance of his self-sacrifice, that seven successive generations of his 
issue should occupy the gadi of Khundaila. In the disorderly 
proceedings of this feudal array, composed of all the quotas of Amber, 
a body of Shekhawuts had sacked one of the townships of Tonk, in 
which a Googawut inhabitant was slain, and his property plundered, 
in the indiscriminate pell-mell. The son of the Googawut instantly 
carried his complaints to the besieging general, Chand Sing, the head 
of his clan, who gave him a party of the Silhlq^oiih (men in armour) 
to recover his property. The Shekhawuts resisted, and’ reinforced 
their party ; Chand Sing did the same ; the Khundaila chiefs repaired 
in person, accompanied by the whole confederacy, with the excep- 
tion of Seekur : and the Googawut chief, who had not only the ties 
of clanship, but the dignity of commander-in-chief, to sustain, sent 
every man he could spare from the blockade. Thus nearly the 
whole feudal array of Amber was collected round a few halceries 
(carts), ready to cut each other to pieces for the point of hononr : 
neither would relinquish the claim, and swords were already drawn, 
when the Khangaroto chief stepped between them as peace-maker, 
and proposed an expedient which saved the honour of both, namely, 
that the plundered property should be permitted to proceed to its 
destination, the Khundaila princess quarters, who should transmit it, 
of Ms own accordy^ to tho commander-in-chiof of the army. The 
Shekhawuts assented; the havoc was prevented; but the pride of 
Chand Sing was hurt, who saw in this a concession to the com- 
mander of the army, but none to the leader of the Googawuts. 

* Luchman Sing, tho chief of Seekm*, who, as before stated, was the 
only Shekhawut who kept aloof from tlm affray, saw the moment 
was arrived for the accomplishment of his long-concealcd desire to 
^ be loi'd of Khundaila. The siege of Bhomgurli being broken up, in 
consequence of these dissensions and the defection of the confederated 
Shekhawuts, tho Seekur chief no sooner saw them move by the 
circuitous route of the capital, than he marched directly for hisestates, 
and 'throwing aside all disguise, attacked Seessoh, which by an 
infamous stratagem he secured, by inveigling oho commandant, the 
son of the late Bolira ministei’. Then making overtures to the 
enemy, against whom ho liad just been fighting, for the sum of Uvo 
lacs of rupees, he obtained a brigade of the mercenary Pat/hans, 
under their leaders Munnoo and Mahtab Klian, the last of whom, 
but a' few days before, had entered into a solemn engagement with 
' Hunwunt, as manager for the miuor princes, to support wliose 
[VoL. II.3 ' 49a 
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cause, and fco abstain from molesting their estates, he had received 
fifty thousand rupees ! Such nefarious acts were too common at 
that period even to occasion remark, far less reprehension. 

The gallant Hunwunt now prepared for the defence of the lands 
which his valour had redeemed. His foeman made a lavish applica- 
tion of the wealth, which his selfish policy had acquired, andRewasso 
and other fiefs were soon in his possession. The town of Khundaila, 
being open, soon followed, but the castle held out sufficiently long 
to enable him to strengthen and provision Kote, which he determined 
to defend to the last. Having withstood the attacks of the enemy, 
during three weeks, in the almost ruined castle, he sallied out sword 
in hand, and gained Kote, where he assembled all those yet faithful 
to the family, and determined to stand or fall with the last strong- 
hold of Khundaila. The other chiefs of the confederation beheld 
with indignation this unprovoked and avaricious aggression on the 
minor princes of Khundaila, not only because of its abstract injustice, 
but of the undue aggrandizement of this inferior branch of the 
Baesilotes, and the means employed, namely, the common enemy of 
their country. Many leagued for its prevention, but some were 
bribed by the offer of a part of the domain, and those who were too 
virtuous to be corrupted, found their intentions defeated by the 
necessity of defending their own homes against the detachments of 
Meer Khan, sent by desire of Seekur to neutralise their efforts. 
The court was steeled against all remonstrance, from the unhappy 
rapture at Bhomgurh, the blockade of which, it was represented, was 
broken by the conduct of the followers of Khundaila, 

Hunwunt and some hundreds of his brave clansmen were thus left 
to their own resources. During three months, they defended them- 
selves in a position outside the castle, when a general assault was 
made on his intrenchments. He was advised to retreat into the 
castle, but he nobly replied, “ Khundaila is gone for ever, if we are 
reduced to shelter ourselves behind walls and he called upon his 
brethren to repel the attack or perish. Hunwunt cheered on his 
kinsmen, who charged the battalions sword in hand, drove them from 
their guns, and completely cleared the intrenchments. But the 
enemy returned to the conflict, which lasted from morn until nightfall. 
Another sortie was made; again the enemy was ignominiously 
dislodged, but the gallant Hunwunt, leading his men to the very 
muzzle of the guns, received a shot which ended his career. The 
victory remained with the besieged, but the death of their leader 
disconcerted his clansmen, who retired within the fort. Five 
hundred of the mercenary Pat’hans and men of Seekur (a number 
equal to the whole of the defenders), accompanied to the shades the 
last intrepid Raesilote of Khundaila. 

The next morning, an armistice for the removal of the wounded 
and obsequies of the dead was agreed to, during which terms wore 
offered, and refused ‘by the garrison. As soon as the dedljhof 
Hunwunt was known, the Oodipoor chief, who from the first^^ 
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upheld the cause of justice^ sent additional aid both in men and 
supplies ; and had the Keytvi chief been at his estates, the cause 
would haTC been further supported ; but he was at court, and had 
left orders with his son to act according to the advice of the chief 
of Bussao, who had been gained over to the interests of Seekur by 
the bribe of participation in the conquered lands. Nevertheless, the 
garrison held out, under every privation, for five weeks longer, their 
only sustenance at length being a little Indian corn introduced by 
the exertions of individual Meenas. At this extremity, an offer 
being made of ten townships, they surrendered. Pertap Sing took 
his share of this remnant of his patrimony, but his co-heir Abhe 
Sing inherited too much of RaesiPs spirit to degrade himself by 
owing aught to his criminal vassal and kinsman. It would have 
been ‘Well for Pertap had he shewn the same spirit ; for Luchman 
Sing, now lord of Khundaila, felt too acutely the injustice of his 
success, to allow the rightful heir to remain upon his patrimony ; 
and he only allbwed sufficient time to elapse for the consolidation of 
his acquisition, before he expelled the young prince. Both the co-heirs, 
Abh^ Sing and Pertap, now reside at Jhoonjoonooj where each 
receives five rupees a day, from a joint purse made for them by the 
Sadhanis, nor at present* is there a ray of hope of their restoration 
to Khundaila. 

In 1814, when Misr Sheonarain, then minister of Jeipoor, was 
^involved in great pecuniary difficulties, to get rid of the importunities 
of Meer Khan, he cast his eyes towards the Seekur chief, who had 
long been desirous to have his usurpation sanctioned by the court ; 
and it was stipulated that on the payment of nine lacs of rupees 
{viz,j five from himself, with" the authority and force of Jeipoor to 
raise the rest from the Sadhanis), he should receive the pidta of 
investiture of Khundaila. Meer Khan, the mutual agent on this 
occasion, was then at Ranolli, where Luchman Sing met him and 
paid the amount, receiving his receipt, which was exchanged for the 
grant under the great seal. 

Immediately aftez', Luchman Sing pi’oceeded to court, and upon 
the further payment of one yearis tilbute in advance, henceforth 
fixed at fifty-seven thousand I’upees, he received from the hands of 
his liege-lord, the Raja Juggut Sing, the Jchelat of investiture. Thus, 
by the ambition of Seekur, the cupidity of the court, and the 
jealousies and avarice of the Sadhanis, the birthright of the lineal 
heirs of Raesil was alienated. 

Luchman Sing, by his talents and wealth, soon established his 
influence at the court of his sovereign ; but the jealousy which this 
excited in the Purohit minister of the day very nearly lost him his 
dearly-bought acquisition. It will be recollected .that a Brahmin 
obtained the lease of the lands of Khundaila, and that for his extor- 
tions he was expelled with disgrace. He proceeded, however, in his 
career of ambition; subverted the influence of his patron Sheonarain 


^ This was written in 1813-14. 
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Misr, forcing him to commit suicide, ruined the prospects of his son, 
and by successful and daring intrigue established, himself in the 
ministerial chair of Amber. The influence of Luchman Sing, who 
was consulted on all occasions, gave him umbrage, and he determined 
to get rid of him. To drive him into opposition to his sovereign 
was his aim, and to efect this there was no better method than to 
sanction an attack upon Khundaila. The Sadhanis, whose avarice 
and jealousies made them oveidook their true interests, readily 
united to the troops of the court, and Khundaila was besieged. 
Luchman Sing, on this occasion, shewed he was no common charac- 
ter. He tranquilly abided the issue at Jeipoor, thus neuti’alizing the 
malignity of the Purohit, while, to ensure the safety of Khundaila, 
a timely supply of money to the partizan, Jumsheed Khan, brought 
his battalions to threaten the Purohit in his camp. Completely 
foiled by the superior tact of Luchman Sing, the Brahmin was com- 
pelled to abandon the undertaking and to return to the capital, 
where his anger made him throw^aside the mask, and attempt to 
secure the person of his enemy. The Seekur cliief had a narrow 
escape ; he fled with fifty horse, hotly pursued by his adversary, 
while his ejdects, and those of his partizans (amongst whom was the 
Samote chief) were confiscated. The Sadhanis, led by the chiefs of 
Keytri and Bussao, even after the Purohit had left them, made a 
bold attempt to capture Khundaila, which was defeated, and young 
Abhe Sing, who was made a puppet on the occasion, witnessed the 
last defeat of his hopes. 

If necessity or expediency could palliate or justify such nefarious 
acts, it would be shewn in the good consequences that have resulted 
from evjl. The discord and bloodshed produced by the partition of 
authority between the ’sons of Bahadoor Sing are now at an end, 
Luchman Sing is the sole tyrant in Khundaila, and so long as the 
system which he has established is maintained, he may laugh at the 
efforts, not only of the Sadhanis, but of the court itself], to sup- 
plant him. 

Let us, in a few words, tx'ace the family of Luchman Sing. It will 
be recollected that Eaesil, the first Eaja amongst the sons of Shekhji, 
had seven sons, the fourth of whom, TirmuJ (who obtained the title 
of Bao), held Kasulli and its eighty-four townships in appanage. 
His son, Hurree Sing, wrested the district of Bilava, with its one 
hundred and twenty-five townships, from the Kaimkhanis of Putteh- 
poor, and shortly after, twenty-five more from Rewasso. Seo Sing, 
the son of Hurree, captured Puttehpoor itself, the chief abode ot 
the Kaimkhanis, where he established himself. His son, Ohand 
Sing, founded Seekur, whose lineal descendant, D^vi Sing, adopted 
Luchman Sing, son of his near kinsman, the Shahpoora fhalcoor- 
The estates of Seekur were in admirable order when Luchman sue- 
needed to his uncle, whose policy was of the exterminating sort* 
Luchman improved upon it; and long before he acquired 
had demolished all the castles of his inferior feudatorie.% not 
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sparing that of Shahpoora^ the place of his nativity^ as well as Bilara^ 
Buthotie'^ and Kasulli ; and so completely did he allow the ties of 
adoption to supersede those of blood, that his own father preferred 
exile, to living under a son who, covered with ^^the turban of See- 
^^kur,^^ forgot the author of his life, and retired to Jodpoor, 

Luchman Sing has now a compact and improving country, con- 
taining five hundred towns and villages, yielding a revenue of eight 
lacs of rupees. Desirous of transmitting his name to posterity, he 
erected the castle of Luchmangur^h,* and has fortified many other 
strong-holds, for the defence of which he has formed a little army, 
which, in these regions, merits the title of regulars, consisting of 
eight battalions of alUgole, arnaed with matchlocks, with a brigade 
of guns to each battalion. He has besides an efficient cavalry, con- 
sisting of one thousand horse, half of which are bargeers^ or stipen- 
diary j the other half jagheerdarsy having lands assigned for their 
support. With such means, and with his ambition, there is very 
little doubt that, had not the alliance of his liege lord of Amber with 
the English government put a stop to the predatory system, he 
would, by means of the same worthy allies by whose aid he obtained 
Khundaila,t before this time have made himself supreme in Shek- 
havati. 

Having thus brought to a conclusion the history of the princes of 
Khundaila, we shall give a brief account of the other branches of 
the Shekhawuts, especially the most powerful, the Sadhani. 

‘ The Sadhanis are descended from Bhojraj, the third son of Eaesil, 
and in the division of fiefs amongst his seven sons, obtained Oodi« 
poor and its dependencies. Bhojraj had a numerous issue, styled 
Bhojani, who arrogated their full share of importance in the infancy 
of the confederacy, and in process of time, from some circumstance 
not related, perhaps the mere advantage of locality, their chief city 
became the rendezvous for the great council of the federation, which 
is still in the defile of Oodipoor.J 

Several generations subsequent to Bhojraj, Jugram succeeded to 
the lands of Oodipoor. He had six sons, the eldest of whom, 
Sadhoo,. quarrelled with his father, on some ceremonial connected 
with the celebration of the military festival, the doserrali,^ and 

^ r 

* Lucbinangur’h, or the castle of Luchman,” situated upon a lofty 
mountain,' was erected in S. 1862, or A.D. 1806, though probably on the ruins 
of some more ancient fortress. It commands a most extensive prospect, and is 
quite a beacon in that country, scudded with hill-castles. The town is built on 
the model of Jeipoor, with regular streets intersecting each other at right 
anglesiin which there are many wealthy merchants, who enjoyed perfect security. 

j“ Khundaila is said to have derived its name from the Khohur Kajpoot. The 
Khokur is often mentioned in the Bhatti Annals, whom I have supposed to bo 
the Ghuker, who were certainly Indo-Scy thic. Khundaila has four thousand 
houses, and eighty villages dependent on it. . 

J The ancient name of Oodipoor is said to be Kaes ; it contains three 
thousand houses, and has forty -five villages attached to it, divided into four 
portions. 

§ See Vol. I, p. 495. 
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quitting the paternal roofj sought his' fortunes a:broad. At this time, 
almost all the tract now inhabited by the Sadhanis was dependent on 
Futtehpoor (Jhoonjoonoo), the residence of a Nawab of the Kaim- 
khani tribe of Afghans, who held it as a fief of the empire. To him 
Sadhoo repaired, and was received with favour, and by his talents 
and courage rose in consideration, until he was eventually intrusted 
with the entire management of affairs. There are two accounts of 
the mode of his ulterior advancement : both may be correct. One 
is, that the Nawab, having no children, adopted young Sadhoo, and 
assigned to him Jhoonjoonoo and its eighty-four dependencies, 
which he retained on the Eaimkhani^s death. The other, and less 
favourable though equally probable account, is that, feeling his 
influence firmly established, he hinted to his patron, that the town- 
ship of was prepared for his futui’e residence, where he 

should enjoy a sufficient pension, as he intended to retain possession 
of his delegated authority. So completely had he supplanted the 
Kaimkhani, that he found himself utterly unable to make a party 
against the ungrateful Shekhawut. He therefore fled from ^hoon- 
jeonoo to Futtehpoor, the other division of his authority, or at least 
. one of his own kin, who espoused his cause, and prepared to expel 
the traitor from Jhoonjoonoo. Sadhoo, in this emergency, applied 
to his father, requesting him to call upon his brethren, as it was a 
common cause. The old chief; who, in his son’s success, forgave and 
forgot the conduct which made him leave his roof, instantly 
addi’essed another son, then serving with his liege lord, the MirzaEaja 
Jey Sing, in the imperial army, to obtain succour for him ; and some 
regular troops with guns were immediately despatched to reinforce 
young Sadhoo and maintain his usurpation, which was accomplished, 
and moreover Futtehpoor was added to Jhoonjoonoo. Sadhoo 
bestowed the former with its dependencies, equal in value to his own 
share, on his brother, for his timely aid, and both, according-to 
previous stipulation, agreed to acknowledge their obligations to the 
Raja by an annual tribute and nuzzerana on all lapses, as lord- 
paramount. Sadhoo soon after wrested Singhana, containing one 
hundred and twenty-five villages, from another branch of the Eaim- 
khanis ; Sooltano, with its chourasi, or division of eighty-four town- 
ships, from the Gor Rajpoots; and Keytri and its dependencies from 
the Tiiars, the descendants of the ancient emperors of Dehli : so that, 
in profeess of time, he possessed himself of a tei’ritory comprising 
more than one thousand towns and villages. Shortly before his 
death, he divided the conquered lands amongst his five sons, whose 
descendants, adopting his name as the patronymic, are called 
Sadhani ; viz., Zoorawur Sing, Kishen Sing, Nowul Sing, Kesuri 
Sing, and Pahar Sing, j 

Zoorawur Sing, besides the paternal and original estates, had, in 
virtue of primogeniture, the town of Chokeri and its twelve sub- 
ordinate villages, with nil the other emblems of state, as the ele- ^ 
phants, palkees, &c. ; and although the cupidity of the Keytri chief, \ 
*jhe descendant of the second son, Kishen, has wrested the patrimony 
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from the elder brancli, wlio has now only Ohokeri, yet the distinc- 
tions of birth are never lost in those of fortune, and the petty chief 
of Chokeri, with its twelve small townships, is looked upon as the 
superior of Abhd Sing, though the lord of five hundred villages. 

The descendants of the other four sons, now the most distin- 
guished of the Sadhanis, are,* 

Abb^ Sing of Keytri ; 

Sh!&.m Sing of Buss&o ; 

Gyan Sing of Nowulgurb ;f 

Shore Sing of Sooltano. 

Besides the patrimonies assigned to the five sons of Sadhoo, he 
left the districts of Singhana, Jhoonjoonoo, and Soorujgurh (the 
ancient Oreecha), to be held in joint heirship by the junior members 
of his stock. The first, with its one hundred and twenty-five villages, 
has been usurped by Abhe Sing of Keytri, but the others still con- 
tinue to be frittered away in sub-infeudations among this numerous 
and ever-spreading frerage. 

Abh^ Sing has assumed the same importance amongst the Sad- 
hanis, that Luchman Sing has amongst the Raesilotes, and both by 
the same means, crime and usurpation. The Seekur chief has 
despoiled his senior branch of Khundaila ; and the Keytri chief has 
not only despoiled the senior, but also the junior, of the five branches 
of Sadhoo. The transaction which produced the last result, whereby 
the descendant of Shere Sing lost Sooltano, is so peculiarly atrocious, 
that it is worth relating, as a proof to what lengths the Rajpoot 
will go “ to get land.’-* 

Pahar Sing had an only son, named Bhopal, who being killed in 
an attempt on Loharoo, he adopted the younger son of his nephew, 
Bagh Sing of Keytri. On the death of his adopted father, the 
Sooltano chief, being too young to undertake the management of his 
fief in person, remained under the paternal roof. It would appear as 
if this alienation of political rights could also alienate affection and 
rupture all the ties of kindred, for this unnatural father embrued his 
hands in the blood of his own child, and annexed Sooltano to Keytri, 
But the monster grievously sufferedfor the deed; he became the scorn 
of his kinsmen, “ who spit at him and threw dust on his head,'^ until 
he secluded himself from the gaze of mankind. The wife of his 
bosom ever after refused to look upon him ; she managed the estates 
for her surviving son, the present Abhe Sing. During twelve years 
that Bagh Sing survived, he never quitted his apartment in the 
castle of Keytri, until carried out to be burned, amidst the execra- 
tions and contempt of his kinsmen. 

LarMianis. — Having made the reader sufficiently acquainted with 
the genealogy of the Sadhanis, as well as of the Raesilotes, we shall 

* It must be borne in mind that this was written in 1814. 

t Nowulgurb contains four thousand houses, environed by a seherpimna. It 
is on a more ancient site called Eoleani, whose old castle in ruins is to the 
south-east, and the new one midway between it and the town, built by Nowul 
Sing in S. 1802, or A.D. 1746. 

[Ton. n.] 
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conclade with a brief notice of the Larkhanis, which term, trans- 
lated, the beloved lords, ill-accords with their occupation, as the 
most notorious marauders in Rajpootana. Ldrla is a common infan- 
tine appellation, meaning ^ beloved;^ but whether the adjunct of 
Khan to this son of Eaesil, as well as to that of his youngest, Taj- 
khan (the crown of princes), was out of compliment to some other 
Mooslem saint, we know not. Larkhan conquered his own appanage, 
Dantah Ramgurh, on the frontiers of Marwar, then a dependency of 
Sambhur. It is not nnlikely that his father^s influence at court 
secured the possession to him. Besides this district, they have the 
tuppa of Nosul, and altogether about eighty townships, including 
some held of the Rajas of Marwar and Bikaner, to secure their 
abstinence from plunder within their bounds. The Larkhanis ai'e a 
community of robbers; their name, like Pindarri and Ktizzdhj is 
held in these regions to be synonimous with ^ freebooter,^ and as 
they can muster five hundred horse, their raids are rather formidable. 
Sometimes their nominal liege lord calls upon them for tribute, hut 
being in a difficult country, and Ramgurh being a place of strength, 
they pay little regard to the call, unless backed by some of the 
mercenary partizans, such as Meer Khan, who contrived to get pay- 
) ment of arrears of tribute to the amount of twenty thousand rupees. 

Revenues . — We conclude this sketch with a rough statement of 
the revenues of Shekhavati, which might yield in peace and pros- 
perity, now for the first time beginning to beam upon them, from 
twenty-five to thirty lacs of rupees ; but at present they fall much 
short ot tkis sum, and full one-half of the lands of the confederation 
are held by the chiefs of Seekur and Keytri : — 


Rupees. ' 

Luchman Sing, of Seekur, including Khundaila 8,00,000 

Abhe Sing, of Keytri, including Kot-Pootli, given by 

lord Lake ^ 6,00,000 

Shiam Sing of Bussao, including his brother RunjeePs 

' share of 40,000, (whom he killed) 1,90,000 

Gyan Sing of Nowulgurh, including Mundao, each fifty 

villages 70,000 

Luchman Sing, Mayndsir, the chief sub-infeudation of 

Nowulgurh 30,000 

Taen and its lands, divided amongst the twenty-seven 
great-grandsons of Zoorawur Sing, eldest son of 

Sadhoo 1,00,000 

Oodipoor-vati 1,00,000 

Munohurpoor"^ 80,000 


Carried over... 19,20,000 

^ The Mnnohurpoor chief was pub to death by Raja Juggufc Sing (vide 
Madarri Lai Ts Journal of A. D. 1814), and his lands -were sequestrated and 
partitioned amongst the confederacy : the cause, his inciting, the jRdhiisov BatU 
(nn epithet for the proselyte Bhaiti plunderers of Bbattiana) to invade and 
plunder the country. 
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Brought forward... 19^20^00o 

Larkhanis 1,00,000 

Huv-ramjis 40,000 

Grirdhur-potas 40,000 

Smaller estates * 2,00,000 


23,00,000 

^ N. — ■■ 

The tribute established by Jeipoor is as follows ; — 


Rupees. 

Sadhauis 2,00,000 

Ediundaila 60,000 

Futtehpoor 64,000 

Oodipoor and Bubhye 22,000 

Kasulli 4,000 


3,60,000 


Thus, supposing the revenues, as stated, at twenty-three lacs, to 
be near the truth, and the tribute at three and a half, it would be 
an assessment of one-seventh of the whole, which is a fair propor- 
tion, and a measure of justice which the British Government would, 
do well to imitate. 


♦ 

CHAPTER VIII. 

Ilejlections, — Statistics of Amhh*. — Boundaries, — ’Extent — Population, — Nuniber 
of townships, — Olassijicaiion of inliahitants, — Soil, — Mushandry, — Products , — 
Revenues, — Foreign army, — The feudal levies. 

We have thus developed the origin and progress of the Cutchwaha 
tribe, as well as its scions of Shekhavati and Macherri. To some, at 
least, it may be deemed no uninteresting object to trace in continuity 
the issue of a fugitive individual, spreading, in the course of eight 
hundred years, over a region of fifteen thousand square miles ; and 
to know that forty thousand of his flesh and blood have been mar- 
shalled in the same field, defending, sword in hand, their country 
and their prince. The name of ' country^ carries with it a magical 
power in the mind of the Rajpoot. The name of his wife or his 
mistress must never be mentioned at all, nor that of his country but 
with respect, or bis sword instantly unsheathed. Of these facts, 
numerous instances abound in these Annals ; yet does the ignorant 
2ourd4si (foreigner) venture to say there are no indigenous terms 
either for patriotism or gratitude in this country. 

[VOL. II.] 
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Boundaries and JSxtent . — Its greatest breadth lies between Sam* 
bbur^ touching the Marwar frontier on the west^ and the town of 
Surout, on the JS,t frontier, east. This line is one hundred and 
twenty British miles^ whilst its greatest breadth from north to south, 
including Shekhavati, is one hundred aud eighty* Its form is very 
irregular. We may, however, estimate the surface of the parent 
state, Dhoondar or Jeipoor, at nine thousand five hundred square 
miles, and Shekhavati at five thousand four hundred ; in all, four- 
teen thousand nine hundred square miles. 

Population * — ^It is diflScult to determine with exactitude the 
amount of the population of this region ; but from the best informa- 
tion, one hundred and fifty souls to the square mile would not be 
too great a proportion in Amber, and eighty in Shekhavati ; giving 
an average of one hundred and twenty- four to the ^ united area, 
which consequently contains 186,670 j and when we consider the 
very great number of large towns in this region, it may not be 
above, but rather below, the truth. Dhoondar, the parent country, 
is calculated to contain four thousand townships, exclusive of 
poonvasy or hamlets, aud Shekhavati about half that number, of 
which Luchman Sing of Seekur and Khuudaila, and Abhe Sing of 
Keytri, have each about five hundred, or the half of the lands of the 
federation. 

Glassification of Inhabitants * — Of this population, it is still more 
difficult to classify its varied pai'ts, although it may be asserted with 
confidence that the Rajpoots bear but a small i^atio to the rest, 
whilst they may equal in number any individual class, except the 
aboriginal Meenasy who, strange to say, are still the most numerous. 
The following are the principal tribes, and the order in which they 
follow may be considered as indicative of their relative numbers : 
1, Meenas; 2, Rajpoots; 3, Brahmins; 4, Bauias; 5, Jats ; 6, Dhakur, 
or Kirar (qu. Girdia ?) ; 7, Groojurs, 

Meenas . — The Meenas are subdivided into no less than thirty-two 
distinct clans or classes, but it would extend too much the annals of 
this state to distinguish them. Moreover, as they belong to every 
state in Rajwarra, we shall find a fitter occasion to give a general 
account of them. The immunities and privileges preserved to the 
Meenas best attest the truth of the oi'iginal induction of the exiled 
pidnce of Nurwar to the sovei'eignty of Amb^r^ and it is a curious 
fact, showing that such establishment must have been owing to 
adoption, not conquest, that this event was commemorated in every 
installation by a Meena of Kalikho marking with his blood the 
ieeha of sovereignty on the forehead of the prince. The blood was 
obtained by incision of the great toe, and though, like many other 
antiquated usages, this has fallen into desuetude here (as has the 
same mode of inauguration of the Ranas by the Ondeva BHls), 
yet both in the one case and in the other, there cannot be more 
convincing evidence that these now outcasts were originally the » 
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masters. The Meenas still enjoy the most confidential posts about the 
persons of the princes of Amber^ haying charge of the archives 
aud treasure in Jeygurh ; they guard his person at night, and have 
that most delicate of all trusts, the charge of the raioida, or seraglio. 
In the eax’lier stages of Cutchwaha power, these their primitive sub-, 
jects had the whole insignia of state, as well as the person of the 
prince, committed to their trust; but presuming upon this privilege 
too far, when they insisted that, in leaving their bounds, he shon^ ^ 
leave these emblems, the nalcarras and standards, with them 
pretensions were cancelled in their blood. The Meenas, 

Xirars, are the principal cultivators, many of them holdir Sindia ; 
estates. *y them. 

Jats, — The J^ts nearly equal the Meenas in numbc 
extent of possessions, and are, as usual, the most inu 
husbandmen. 

Brahmins. — Of Brahmins, following secular as well at. 
employments, there are more in Amber than in any other stu. 
Rajwatra ; from which we are not to conclude that her princes w.^ 
more religious than their neighbours, but on the contrary, that they 
were greater sinners. 

Bajpoots. — It is calculated that, even now, on an emergency, if a 
national war roused the patriotism of the Outchwaha feudality, they 
could bring into the field thirty thousand of their kin and clan, or, 
to repeat their own emphatic phi'ase, the sons of one father, 
which includes the Nax’oocas and the chiefs of the Shekhawut 
federation. Although the Cutchwahas, under their popular princes, 
as Pujoon, Raja Maun, and the Mirza Raja, have performed exploits 
as brilliant as any other tribes, yet they do not now enjoy the 
same reputation'for courage as either the Rahtores or Haras. This 
may he in part accounted for by the demoi'alization consequent 
upon their proximity to -the Mogul court, and their pax’ticipation in 
all its eneiwating vices; but still more from the degradations they 
have suffei'ed from the Mahi’attas, and tp which their western 
brethren have been less exposed. Every feeling, patiiotic or 
domestic, became cori'upted whex'ever their pernicious influence pre- 
vailed. 

Soil, Jmsbandry, products. — Dhooudar contains every variety of 
soil, and the klmreef and rithhee, or autumnal and spiing crops, are 
of nearly equal importance. Of the former hajrd predominates over 
joodr, and in the latter baiiey over wheat. The other grains, pulses, 
and vegetables, I'eai'ed all over HindusPhau, are here produced in 
abundance, and require nob to be specified. The sugar-cane used to 
he cultivated to _a very great extent, but partly fi’om extrinsic causes, 
and sfcill more from its holding out such an allurement to the renters, 
the husbandman has been compelled to curtail this lucrative bx'anch 
of agriculture; for although land fit for eek (cane) is let at four to 
six rupees per beega, sixty have been exacted before it was allowed 
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to be reaped. ^ Cotton of excellent quality is produced in con- 
siderable quantities in various districts^ as are indigo and other dyes 
common to India. Neither do the implements of husbandry or their 
application differ from those which have been described in this and 
vai’ious other works sufficiently well known. 

Farming System . — It is the practice in this state to farm its lands 
to the highest bidder; and the mode of farming is most pernicious 
miles^ tfce interests of the state and the cultivating classes, both of whom 
teen thoutt eventually impoverish. The farmers-general are the wealthy 
% and merchants, who make their offers for entire districts; 

Populahot^j underlet in tv^ppas, or subdivisions, the holders of which 
amount of tht(jiyi(j^.Iiejn into single villages, or even shares of a village, 
tion, one bun pro^^’of all these persons, the expenses attending collec- 
too great a pivportqg pf hurjeendases, or armed police, are the poor 
an average of on^'j^yotg saddled. Could they only know the point 
which consequjtion must stop, they wo^uld still have a stimulus to 
very great n ijjjt when the cz’ops are neai'ly got in, and all just demands 
above, b^bd, they suddenly hear that a new renter has been installed in 
talq district, having ousted the holder by some ten or twenty 
thousand rupees, and at the precise moment when the last toils of 
the husbandman were near completion. The renter has no remedy; 
he may go and throw his turban at the door of the palace, and 
exclaim dohde, Raja Salieh !’’ till he is weary, or marched off to the 
cutwaTs chahootra, and perhaps fined for making a disturbance. 
Knowing, however, that there is little benefit to be derived 
from sneh a course, they generally submit, go through the whole 
accounts, make over the amount of collections, and with the , 
host of vultui’es in their train, who, never unprepared for such 
changes, have been making the most of their ephemeral power by ' 
fattening on the hard earnings of the peasantry, retire for this fresh 
band of harpies to pursue a like course. Nay, it is far from uncom- 
mon for three diffei’ent renters to come upon the same district in one 
season, or even the crop of one season, for five or ten thousand j- 
rupees, annulling the existing engagement, no matter how far ' 
advanced. Such was the condition of this state ; and when to these 
evils were superadded the exactions called dind, or iurrar, forced 
contributions to pay those armies of robbers who swept the lands, 
language cannot exaggerate the extent of misery. The love of 
country must be powerful indeed which can enchain man to a land 
so misgoverned, so unprotected. 

Revenues . — It is always a task of difficulty to obtain any correct 
account of the revenues of these states, which are ever fluctuating. 

We have now before us several schedules, both of past and present 
reigns, all said to be copied from the archives, in which the name of 
every, district, together with its rent, town and transit duties, and 
other sources of income, are stated ; but the details would affoi'd 
little satisfaction, and doubtless the resident authorities have access 
to the fountain head. The revenues of Dhoondar, of every descrip- 
tion, fiscal, feudal, and tributary, or impost, are stated, in round 
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Mumbefs/ at one crore o£ Tupees, or about a million of pounds 
sterling, wbicb, estimating the difference of the price of labour, may 
be deemed equivalent to four times tbat sum in England. Since 
tbis estimate ivas made, there have been great alienations of terri- 
tory, and no less than sixteen rich districts have been wrested from 
Amber by the Mahrattas, or her own rebel son, the Narooca chief of 
Macherri. 


The following is the schedule of alienations : — 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 


Kamah ") 
Khori [■ 
Pahari j 


Taken by General Perron, for his master Sindia;- 
since rented to the Jdts, and retained by them. 


4. 

5. 

- 6 . 

6 . 



'^g-e ' 


7 


Kanti 

Ookrode 

Pundapun 

Gazi-ca-Phana .... 
Rampoora (kirda) 

.rie 

aie 

fbaihie 

ozpoor Hurs ana . 


Seized by the Macherri Rao. 


ilanorh or Kanound* 
Narnol 


{ 


Taken by De ’Boigne and given to 
Morteza Khan, Baraitch, confirmed 
in them by Lord Lake. 


V. 


.TT f fUa i in tho,’vv'ar of J803-4?, irom the Mahrattas, 

0 poo . given by Lord Lake to Abhe Sing of Key tri, 

16. Tonk ....... 1 Granted to Holcar by Raja Madhti Sing; confirmed 

16. Ra'mpoora. ) in sovereignty to Meer Khan by Lord Hastings. 
‘ It must, however, be borne in mind, that almost all these alienated 
districts had but for a comparatively short period formed an integral 
portion of Dhoondar; and that the major part were portions of 
the imperial domains, held injaeddd^ or ' assignment,^ by the princes 
of this country, in their capacity of lieutenants of the emperor. In 
Raja Pirthi Singes reign, about half a century ago, the rent-roll of 
Amber and her tributai'ies was seventy-seven lacs ; and in a very 
. minute schedule formed in S. 1858 (A.D, 1802), the last year of the 
reign of Raja Pertab Sing, they were estimated at seventy-nine lacs : 

' an ample revenue, if well administered, for every object. We shall 
• present the chief items which form the budget of ways and means 
' of Amber, 


^ Kanorh was the fief of Ameer Sing, Khangarotev of the twelve great 
lords of Ambdr. 
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*'iScliedule of the Revenues of Amber for S, 1858 {A.D, 1802-3), tU 
year of Baja Jiiggut Singh’s accession, 

Khalsa, or Fiscal land. 


Rupees. 


Managed by tbe Raja, or rented 20,55,000 

Deori talooka, expenses of the queen^s house- 

bold 6,00,000 

Sagird-pesha, servants of the household 3,00,000 

Ministers, and civil officers 2,00,000 

Jagheers for the Siliehposh, or men at arms. 1,50,000 
Jagheers to army, viz., ten battalions of 
infantry Tvith cavalry 7,14,000 


Total Fiscal land 39,19,000 

Feudal lands (of Jeipoor Proper) 17,00,000 

Ooduk, or charity lands, chiefly to Brahmins... 16,00,000 
DS,n and Mauppa, or transit and impost duties 

of the country 1,90,000 

Outcherri, of the capital, includes town-duties, 

fines, contributions, &c., &o 2,15,000 

Mint 60,000 , 


Hoondi-bharra, insurance, and dues on bills of 

exchange 60,000 { 

Foujdari, or commandant of Ambdr (annual fine) 12,000 | 

Do. do. of city Jeipoor 8,000 ^ 

Bedaet, petty fines from the Outcherrh or hall of \ 

justice... 16,000 

Subzi-mandi, vegetable market 3,000 > 


Total lacs 77,83,000 


^ Shekhavati 3,50,000 

m •i. 4 ... 5 Raiawat and other feudatories 

Tribute... i Jeipoor* 30,000 

V. \Kotrees of Haroutif 20,000 


Total Tribute 4,00,000 


Add Tribute 4,00,000 

Grand Total 81,83,000 


4 - 


'^Burwarra, Kheerni, Sowfir, Iserdeh, &c. 
f Ant<erdeb, BuIttuu, and Indurgur’b. 
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If this statement is correct^ and we add thereto the Shekhawut, 
Eajawut^ and Hara tributes, the revenues fiscal, feudal, commercial, 
and tributary, of Ambdr, when Juggut Sing came to the throne, 
would exceed eighty lacs of rupees, half of which is hhalsa, or apper- 
taining to the Raja — ^nearly twice the personal revenue of any other 
prince in Rajwarra. This sum (forty lacs) was the estimated 
amount liable to tribute, when the treaty was formed with the 
British government, and of which the Raja has to pay eight lacs 
annually, and five-sixteenths of all revenue surplus to this amount. 
The observant reader will not fail to be struck with the vast 
inequality between the estates of the defenders of the country, and 
these di’ones the Brahmins, — a point on which we have elsewhere 
treated :* nor can anything more powerfully mark the utter prostra- 
tion of intellect of the Cutchwaha princes, than their thus maintain- . 
ing an indolent aud baneful heirarchy, to fatten on the revenues 
which would support four thousand Cutchwaha cavaliers. With a 
proper application of her revenues, aud princes like Raja Maun to 
lead a brave vassalage, they would have foiled all the efforts of the 
Mahrattas ; but their own follies and vices have been their ruin. 

Foreign army, — At the period (A.D. 1803) this schedule was 
formed of the revenues of Amber, she maintained a foreign army of 
thirteen thousand men, consisting of ten battalions of infantry with 
guns, a legion of four thousand Nagdsj a corps of alligoles for police 
duties, and one of cavalry, seven hundred strong. With these, the 
regular contingent of feudal levies, amounting to about four thousand 
efficient horse, formed a force adequate to repel any insult ; but 
when the hlier^ or levee en masse^ was called out, twenty thousand 
men, horse and foot, were ready to back the always embodied force. 

A detailed schedule of the feudal levies of Amber may diversify the 
dry details of thes*e annals, obviate repetition, and present a perfect 
picture of a society of clanships. In this list we shall give precedence 
to the Icotiibundj the holders of the twelve great fiefs {bara-lcotri) 
of Amber. 


* See Dissertation on the Religious Establishments of Mewar, Vol, I, p, 437. 



Schedule of the, names and appanages of the twelve sons of Raja 7?irthi Raj, whose 
descendants form the bara-kotri, or twelve great fiefs of Amher. 
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It 'will be remarked tkat tlie estates of tliese, tke ckief vassals of 
Amber, are, ■with tbe exception of t'wo, far inferior in value to those 
of the sixteen great chiefs of Mewar, or the eight of Marwar j and a 
detailed list of all the inferior feudatoi'ies of each leotree, or clan, 
■would show that many of them have estates greater than those of 
their leaders : for instance, Kishen Sing of Obomoo has upwards of 
a lac, while Berri Sal of Samote, the head of the clan (Nat^hawut), 
has only forty thousand : again, the chief of Ballahairi holds an 
estate of thirty-five thousand, while that of the head of his clan 
is but twenty-five thousand. The representative of the Shebbur- 
runpotas has an estate of only ten thousand, while the junior branch 
of Gooroh has thirty-six thousand. Again, the chief of the Khan- 
garotes has but tw'euty-five thousand, while no less than three junior 
branches hold lands to double that amount; and the inferior of the 
Balbudhurotes holds upwards of a lac, while his superior of Acherole 
has not a third of this rental. The favour of the pi’ince, the turbu- 
lence or talents of individuals, have caused these inequalities ; but, 
however disproportion ed the gifts of fortune, the attribute of honour 
always remains with the lineal descendant and representative of the 
original fief. 

We shall further illustrate this subject of the feudalities of Ambbr 
by inserting a general list of all the clans, with the number of sub- 
divisions, the resources of each, and the quotas they ought to furnish. 
At no remote period this was held to be correct, and will serve to 
give a good idea of the Cutchwaha ai’istocracy. It was my inten- 
tion to have given a detailed account of the subdmsions of each 
fief, thoir names, and those of their holders, but on reflexion, though 
they cost some diligence to obtain, they would have little interest 
for the general reader. 

Schedule of the Gutchwaha clans ; the number of fiefs or estates in 
each ; their aggregate value, and gtiotas of horse for each estate. 


Names of Clans. ' 

, 

Number of Fiefs 
in each Clan- 
sUip or Clan. ' 

Aggregate 

Revenue. 

Aggregate 

Quotas. 


^ Chuthurbhojofce^ . . , , 

'6 


92 


Kulliaiioto 

19 

2,45,196 

422 


Nat^hawut 

10 


371 


Balbudburote 

2 

1,30,850 

157 


Kbaugavote 

22 

4,02,806 

643 


Soolfeanotft- . . , 




12*^ 

Pucbaenote 

3 

24,700 

45 


Googawut 

13 

1,67,900 

273 . 


Khoombani 

2 

23,787 

35 


Khoombawut 

6 

40,738 

i 68 


Seoburrunpota 

3 

49,500 

I 73 


^Bunbeerpota 

3 

26,575 

48 


* The twelve are the Bara-kotris, or twelve great fiefs of AmbSr. 
[Vet. n.] 51 a ' 
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Schcduls 0^ tliB Oiiichwn-hd clans j ^c, — continued. 


Names of Clans. 

JTumber of Fiefs 
in eacli Clan- 
ship or Clan. 

Aggregate 

Revenue. 

Aggregate 

Quotas. 

C Rajawut 

16 

1,98,137 

392 

j Narooca 

6 

91,069 

92 

1 Bhankawut 

4 

34,600 

53 

Purinmulote 

1 

10,000 

19 

fBhatti 

4 

1,04,039 

205 

Oliohau 

’ 4 

30,500 

61 

Birgoojur 

6 

32,000 

58 

Ominderawut 

1 

14,000 

21 

Sikerwar 

2 

4,500 

8 

* Goojurs 

3 

15,300 

30 

^angrfis 

6 

2,91,105 

549 

Khettris 

4 

1,20,000 

281 

Brahmins 

12 

3,12,000 

606 . 

Musulmdn 

9 

1,41,400 

274 


We shall conclude the annals of Amber with the names of a few 
of the ancient towns, in which research may recover something of 
past days. * 

Mora — Nine coss east of Deonsah; built by Mordhuj, a Ohohan 
Raja. 

Ahhdnair — Three coss east of Lalsont; very ancient, capital of a 
Ohohan sovereignty. 

Bhdngurh — Five coss from Tholal ; the ruins of an ancient town 
and castle in the hills, built by the old princes of Dhoondar, prior to 
the Gutchwahas. 

Amiirgiirh — Three cosS from Kooshalgurh •, bnilt by the Nagvansa. 

Birdt — Three coss from Bussye in Macherrf, attributed to the 
Pandzis. 

Patun and Ganipoor — Both erected by the ancient Tiiar kings 
of Dehli. 

Ktiurar, or Khanddr — Near Riuthumbor. 

Ootgeer — On the Ohumbul. 

AmMr, or Amb-Keswur, a title of Siva, whose symbol is in the 
centre of a coond or tank in the middle of the old town. The water 
covers half the Ungam; and a prophecy prevails, that when it is 
entirely submerged, the state of Ambdr will perish ! There are 
inscriptions. 


* The four are of the Cutchwaha stock, but not reckoned amongst the 
KoMbunds. 

t The ten are foreign chieftains, of various tnbes and classes. 
ifo doubt great changes have taken place since this list was formed, espe- 
cially amongst the mercenary Puttdets, or Jagheerdars. The quotas -are also 
irregular, though the qualification of a cavalier in this state is reckoned at 
five hundred rnpees of income. 
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CHAPTER I, 

Hdrdvaii defined, — Fahnloiis origin of the Agnicula races, — Monni Ahoo, — The 
Cholians obtain Mdcdvatif Golconda, and ike KonJcan^ — Found Ajmer , — 
Ajt'pal, — Manih Rae, — First Islamite invasion, — Ajmer tahen, — Samhhtir 
founded ; a^s saZi Idke, — Offs}mng of Manih Kae, — Establishments in Raj- 
poot ana, — Contests loitk the Mahomedans, — Reelundeo of Ajmer; Ooga 
Ohohan of Meliera ; both slain by Mahmoud, — Beesiddeo Generalissimo of the 
Rajpoot nations; his period fixed ; his cohmin at Belili ; his alliances , — 
Origin of the Mara tribe, — Amtrdj obtains Asi, — Dispossessed, — Ishipdl 
obtains Aser, — Rao Mamir, — Rao Ghund slain, — Ash* talcen by Alla-o~din , — 
Prince Rainsi escapes to Cheetore ; settles at Bhynsror^ in Mewar, — His son 
Kolun declared lord of the Patbar. 

HaeayatIj or Haronti, ' the country of the Haras/ comprehends two 
principalities, Kotah and Boondi. The Chnmbul intersects the 
territory of the Hara race, and now serves as their boundary, 
although only three centuries have elapsed since the younger branch 
separated from and became independent of Boondi. 

The Hara is the most important of the twenty- four Chohan sde^hdj 
being descended from An^r^j, the son of Manik Rae, king of Ajmer, 
who in S. 741 (A.D. 685) sustained the first shock of the Islamite 
arms. 

We have already sketched the pedigree of the Chohans,* one of 
the most illustrious of the ^Hhirfcy-six royal races^^ of India.f We 
must, however, in this place, enter into it somewhat moi’e fully ; and 
in doing so, we must not discard even the fables of their origin, 
which will at least demonsti'ate that the human understanding has 


^ See VoL I, p, 85. 

. f According to Herodotus, the Soythic sacce enumerated eight races with 
the epithet o£ ro;^al, and Strabo mentions one of the tribes of the Tbyssagefcse 
as, boasting the title of hasilii. The Rajpoots assertjtbat in ancient times they 
only enumerated eight royal sacliam or branches, viz,, Surya, Soma, Hya or 
Aswa (qu. Asi?) Hima, and the four tribes of Agniransa, viz,, Pramara, 
Purihara, Solanki, and Chohan. 

Abulgazi states that the Tatars or Scythians were divided 'into six grand 
families. The Rajpoots have maintained these ideas, originally brought from 
the Oxus. 
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been similarly constructed in all ages and countries, before the thick 
veil of ignorance and superstition was withdrawn from it. So scanty 
are th6_ remote records of the Chohans, that it would savour of 
affectation to attempt a division of the periods of their history, or 
the improbable, the probable, and the certain. Of the fifs’t two, a 
separation would be impracticable, and we cannot trace the latter 
beyond the seventh century. , 

“ When the impieties of the kings of the warrior race drew upon 
them the vengeance of Pursarama, who twenty-one times extirpated 
that race, some, in order to save their lives, called themselves bards 
others assumed the guise of women; and thus the singh (horn) of 
the Rajpoots was preserved, when dominion was assigned to the 
Brahmins. The impious avarice of Sehsra Arjuna, of the Hya race, 
king of Mahdswar on the Nurbudda, provoked the last war, having 
slain the father of Pursarama. 

But as the chief weapon of the Brahmin is his curse or blessing, 
great disorders soon ensued from the want of the strong arm. 
Ignorance and infidelity spread over the land; the sacred books 
were trampled under foot, and mankind had no refuge from the 
monstrous brood.* In this exigence, Viswamitra, the instructor in 
armsf of Bhcigw^n, revolved within his own mind, and determined 
upon, the re-creation of the Ohetries. He chose for this rite the 
summit of Mount Aboo,$ where dwell tho hermits and sages (Moo 7 iis 
and lioosis ) constantly occupied in the duties of religion, and who 
had carried their complaints even to the Iceer smi'iidrd (sea of curds), 
where they saw the Pather of Creation floating upon the hydra 
(emblem of eternity). He desired them to regenerate the waiTior 
race, and they returned to Mount Aboo with Indra, Brimha, Roodra, 
Vishnu, and all the inferior divinities, in their train. The fire-foun- 
tain (anlml-coondj was lustrated with the waters of the Granges; 
expiatoiy rites were performed, and, after a protracted debate, it - 
was resolved that Indra should initiate the work of re-creation. 
Having formed an image (pootU) of the d/titba grass, he sprinkled 
it with the water of life, and threw it into the fire-fountain. Thence, 
on pronouncing the sajivan mantri (incantation to give life), a figure 
slowly emerged from the flame, bearing in tho right hand a mace, 
and exclaiming, “ Mar ! mar !” (slay, slay). He was called Pramar; 
and Aboo, Dhar, and Oojein were assigned to him as a territory. 

“ Brimha was then entreated to frame one from his own essence 
(ansa). He made an image, threw it into the pit, vrhence issued a 
figure armed with a sword (Icliar'gaJ in one hand, with the veda in 
the other, and a '^unoo round his neck. He was named Chalook or 
Solanki, and Anhulpoor Patun was appropriated to him. 

* Or, as the bard says, Dytes, Asuras, and Danoos, or demons and infidels, as 
they style tho Indo-Soythic tribes from the north-west, who paid no respect to 
the Brahmins. . 

t Avrud-guru. 

j My last pilgrimage was to Aboo. 
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^^Eoodra formed the third. The image sprinkled with the 
water of the Granges^ and on the incantation being read, a black 
* ill-favoured figure arose, armed with the d^hanoos or bow. As his 
foot slipped when sent against the demons, he was called Purihar, 
and placed as the poleohj or guardian of the gates. He had the 
nondngid Mao-oost^ialiy or ^ nine habitations of the desert,^ assigned 
him. 

^^The fourth was formed by Vishnu • when an image like himself, 
four-armed, each having a separate weapon^ issued from the flames, 
and was thence styled Chuthurbhooja Ohau-h^n, or the ^four-armed/ 
The gods bestowed their blessing upon him, and Mdcdvati-^iagH as 
a territory. Such was the name of Gurra-Mundilla in the Dw&pur, 
or silver age. 

The Dytes were watching the rites, aiid two of their leaders 
ware cloae to the fi^ve-foantain hat the work of regeneration being 
over, the new-born warriors were sent against the infidels, when a 
desperate encounter ensued. But as fast the blood of the demons 
was shed, young demons arose ; when the four tutelary divinities, 
attendant on each newly-created race, drank up the blood, and thus 
stopped the multiplication of evil. These were 
Asdpurana, of the Choban. 

Grajun Matd, Purihar. 

Keonj Mata, . Solanki. 

Sanchair Matd, Pramara. 

When the Dytes were slain, shouts of joy rent the sky ; ambro- 
sial showers were shed from heaven ; and the gods drove their cai’S 
(vahan) about the firmament, exulting at the victory thus achieved.^ 

Of all the thirty-six royal races (says Chund, the great bard of 
the Chohans), the Agnicula is the greatest : the rest were born of 
woman; these were created by the Brahmins !* — Grotr-acharya of 
the Chohans. Sham Veda, Somvansa, MadTiooni sao^ha, Vacha 
gotra, pancKpurwur junoo, Laktuncari nekas, Chandrabhdga Nadi, 
Brigoo neshdn, Amba-ca-Bhavani, Baiun Pdtra, KS.l-Bhiroo, Aboo 
Aohileswar Mahadeo, Ohatur bhooja Chan-han.'^^ 

The period of this grand convocation of the gods on Mount Aboo, 
to regenerate the warrior race of Hind, aud to incite them against 
the infidel races >‘who had spread over the land,^* is dated so far 
back as the opening of the second age of the Hindus : a point which 
we shall not dispute. Neither shall we throw a doubt upon the 
chronicles which claim Prince Sehl, one of the great heroes of the 

It is by no raeans uucommon for this arrogA^^t priesthood to lay claim to 
powers co-equal with those of the Divinity, nay o^ten superior to them. Wit- 
ness the scene in. the Itavidyuuaj where they make the deity a mediator, to 
entreat the Brahmin Vashista to hearken to kmg Vishwamifcra’s desire for 
his friendship. Can anything exceed this ? Parallel it, perhaps, we may, in 
that memorable instance of Christian idolatry, where the Almighty is called 
on to intercede with St. Januarius to perform the annual miracle of liquefying 
the congealed blood. 
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MdhdhMrat, as an intermediate link between Anbul Choban and 
Satpatij who founded Macavati, and conquered tbe Elonkan ; while 
another son, called Tnntur Pal, conquered Asdr and Grdw&^lcQond 
{Golconda), planted his garrisons in every region, and possessed nine 
hundred elephants to carry puchals, or water-skins. 

Let us here_ pause for a moment before we proceed with the 
chronicle, and inquire who were these warriors, thus regenerated to 
fight the battles of Brahminism, and brought within-the pale of their 
faith ? They must have been either the aboriginal debased classes, 
raised to moral importance by the ministers of the pervading 
religion, or foreign races who had obtained a footing amongst them. 

. The contrasted physical appearance of the respective races will 
decide this question. The aborigines are dark, diminutive, and 
ill-favoured ; the Agnichlas are of good stature, and fair, with promi- 
nent features, like those of the Parthian kings. The ideas which 
pervade their martial poetry are such as were held by the Scythian 
in distant ages, and which even Brahminism has failed to eradicate j 
while the homuli, containing ashes and arms, discovered throughout 
India, especially in the south about G6wd.lGoond, where the Ohohans 
held sway, indicate the nomadic warrior of the north as the proselyte 
of Mount Aboo. 

Of the four Agnicfila races, the Ohohans were the first who 
obtained extensive dominion. The almost universal power of the 
Pramaras is proverbial ; but the wide sway possessed by the Ohohans 
can only be discovered with difficulty. Their glory was on the 
wane when that of the Pramaras was in the zenith ; and if we may 
credit the last great bard of the Rajpoots, the Ohohans heldfw capitc 
of the Pramaras of Telingana, in the eighth century of Vicramn, 
though the name of Pirthi Raj threw a parting ray of splendour 
upon the whole line of his ancestry, even to the ffi’o-fountain on the 
summit of classic Aboo. 

The facts to be gleaned in the early page of the chronicle are con- 
tained in a few stanzas, which proclaim the possession of paramount 
power, though probably of no lengthened duration. The line of tho 
Nurbudda, from Macavati, or MacSouti, to Maheswar, was their 
primitive seat of sovereignty, comprehending all the tracts in its 
vicinity both north and south. Thence, as they multiplied, they 
spread over the peninsula, possessing Mandoo, Aser, Golconda, ana 
the Konkan ; while to the north, they sti’etched even to tho foun- 
tains of tho Ganges. The following is tho bard’s picture of tho 
Ghohan dominion : 

From ‘ the seat of government,’ [rajdst’hdn) Mac4outi, the OJith 
of allegiance {an) resounded in fifty-two castles. Tho land of Tatho/ 
Lahore, Mooltan, Peshoro,* the Chohan in his might] arose and 

^ Tbe Mabomedan writers confirm this account, for in their earliest recorded 
invasion, in A. H. 143, the princes of Lahore and Ajradr, said to hoof t]to saf^a 
family, are tho great opponents of Islam, and combated its advance in Cdd* 
west of the Indus. Wo know beyond a doubt that Ajmdr was then the chic* 
seat of Chohan power. 
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conquered even to the hills of Bhadri. 'I'he infidels {asuras) fled, and 
allegiance was proclaimed in Dehli and Cabul, while the countiy of 
Nepal he bestowed on the Mallani.^'* Crowned with the blessing of 
the gods, he returned to Mac^outi/^ 

It has already been observed, that Macaouti-Nagri was the ancient 
name of Gurra Mundilla, whose princes for ages continued the 
surname of Pal, indicative, it is I’ecorded by tradition, of their 
nomadic occupation. The Aheers, who occupied all Central India, 
and have left in one nook {Aheenuarra) a memorial of their existence, 
was a branch of the same race, Aheer being a synonym for PaL 
Bhelsa, Bhojpoor, Diep, Bhopal, Airun, Garspoor, arc a few of the 
ancient towns established by the Pals or Palis ; and could we master 
the still unknown characters appertaining to the early colonists of 
India, move light would be thrown on the history of the Chohans.f 

A scion' from Mac^outi, named Ajipal, established himself at 
Ajmer, t and erected its castle of Tarragur^h. The name of Ajipdlis 
one of the most conspicuous that tradition has preserved, and is 
always followed by the epithet of or universal potentate. 

His era must ever remain doubtful, unless, as already observed, wj^ 
should master the characters said to belong to this race, and which 
are still extant, both on stone and on copper.§ From what cause is 
not stated (most probably a failure of lineal issue), Pirthi Pahar was 
brought from MacS.outi to Ajmdr. By a single wife (for polygamy 
was then unknown to these races), he had twenty-four sons, whose 
progeny peopled these regions, one of whose descendants, Manika 
Rae, was lord of Ajmer and Sambhiir, in the year S. 741, or A.D, 
685. 

With the name of Manik Rae, the history of the Chohan emerges 
from obscurity, if not fable ; and although the bard does ‘not subse- 


^ The Malian i is (or rather was) one of the Chohai) Sachje, and may be the 
Main wiio opposed Alexander at the confluent arms of the Indus. The tribe 
is extinct, and was so little known eten five cetitnries ago, that a prince of 
Boondi, of tlie Hara tribe, intermarried with a Mallani, the book of genealogical 
affinities not indicating her being within the prohibited canon. A more skilful 
bard pointed out the iiicestuous connection, when divorce and expiation 
ensued. Fide page 270, 

t All these towns contain remains of antiquity, especially in the district of 
Diep, Bhojpoor, and Bhdlsa. Twenty years ago, in one of my journies, I passed 
the ruins of Airun, where a supei’b column stands at the junction of its two 
streams. It is about thirty feet in height, and is surmounted by a human 
figure, having a glory round his head ; a colossal bull is at the base of 
the column. I sent a drawing of it to Mr. Colebrooke at the time, but possess 
no copy. 

J It is indifferent]}" called Aji^mer and Aji-doorg^ the invincible hill (7»era), 
or invincible castle (doorg). Tradition, however, says t'nat the name of tliis 
renow’ned abode, the key of Bajpoobana, is derived from the humble profession 
of tbo young Oboban, whowas a goatherd : Jja meaning ‘a goat* in Sanscrit ; 
still referring to the original pastoral occupation of the Palis. 

§ I obtained at Ajmer and at Poshknr several vciy valuable medal.«, Bactrinn, 
Indo-Scy tide, and Hindu, having the ancient Pali on one side, and the effigy of 
n horse on the other. 

[VOL. II.] ^ 
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quenfcly entertain us wifcli much substantial information, we can 
trace his subject, and see his heroes fret their hour upon the uncertain 
stage, throughout a period of twelve hundred years. It was at this 
ora (A.D. 685), that Rajpootaiia was first visited by the arms of 
Islam, being the sixty-third year of the Hejii-a. iMauika Rae, then 
prince of Ajmer, was slain by the Asilras, and his only child, namecl 
Lot, thou an infant of seven years of age, was killed by an arrow 
while playing on the battlements (kangraf;). The invasion is said 
to have been fi-om Siude, in revenge for the ill-treatment of an 
Islamite missionarv', named Roshan Ali, though the complexion of 
the event is more like an enteiqsrize prompted by religious enthusiasm. 
The missionary being condemned to lose his thumb, “ the disjointed 

member, flew to Mecca,” and gave evidence against the Rajpoot 
idolater; w'heu a foi’ce was prepared, disguised as a caravan of 
horse-merchants, which sui’prised and slew Doola Rae and his son, 
and obtained possession of Gurh-beetli, the citadel. 

Pnerile as is the transaction, its truth is substantiated by the fact, 
that the Caliph Omar at this very time sent an army to Sinde, whose 
commander, Abul Aas, was slain in an attempt on the ancient capital, 
Alore. Still nothiug but the enthusiasm of religious frenzy could 
have induced a band to cross the desert in order to punish rhis insult 
to the new faith. 

Whatever were the means, however, by which Ajnler was captured? 
and Doola Rae slain, the importance of the event has been deeply 
imprinted on the Ohohaus ; who, in remembrance of it, deified the 
youthful heir of Ajmer : “ Lot pfltra” is still the most conspicuous 
of the Chohan joenates. The day on which he was killed is sanctified, 
and his effigy then receives divine honours from all who have the 
name of Chohan. Even the anklet of bells which he wore has 
become an object of venei'ation, and is forbidden to be used by the 
children of this race. 

" Of the house of Doola Rae of Chohan race, Lot-Deo, the heir- 
apparent, by the decree of Siva, on Monday the 12th of the mouth 
of 'Jeyt, went to heaven.” 

Manika Rae, the uncle of the youth (putra), (who is still the 
object of general homage, especially of the Chohan fair), upon the 
occupation of Ajmer, retired , upon Sambhur, which event another 
couplet fixes, as we have said, in S. 741.* Here the bard has recourse 
to celestial interposition in order to support Manika Rae in his 
adversity. The goddess Sdcambhari appears to him, while seeking 
shelter from the pursuit of this merciless foe, and bids him establish 
himself in the spot where she manifested herself, guaranteeing to 
him the possession of all the ground he could encompass with his 
horse on that day ; but commanded Mm not to look back until he 

^ ** SdviVdt* soli elctalees 

* “ Malut hali hes 

“ Samhlmr ay a tuii stirr-us 
, “ Manik Hae, jy'ur-^s.” 
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had returned to tlio spot where he left her. He commenced the 
circuit, with what he deemed his steed could accomplish, but forgetting 
the injunction, he was surprised to see the whole space covered hs 
with a sheet. This was the desiccated sir?*, or salt-lake, which he 
named after his patroness Sdcambhari, whose statue still exists on a 
small island in the lake, now corrupted to Sambhur.* 

However jejune these legends of the first days of Ohohan power, 
they suffice to mark with exactness their locality ; and the importance 
attached to this settlement is manifested in the title of Sambhri 

Kao,^^ maintained by Pirthi Eaj, the descendant of Manika Rae, 
even when emperor of all northern India. 

Manika Rae, whom we may consider as the founder of the Chohans 
of the north, recovered Ajmdr. He had a numerous progeny, who 
established many petty dynasties throughout western Rajwarra, 
giving birth to various tribes, which are spread even to the Indus. 
The Kheechie,i* the Hara, the Mohil, Nurbhana,Badorea,Bhowrdcha, 
Dhunairea, and Bagr4cha, are all descended from him. The Kheechies 
were established in the remote D6-abeh, called Sinde-Sagur, compris- 
ing all the tract between the Behutandthe Sinde, a space of sixty- 
eight coss, whose capital was Kheechpoor-Patun. The Haras obtained 
or founded Asi {Hansi) in Heriana; while another tribe held Gowal- 
coond, the celebrated Golconda, now Hydrabad, and when thence 
expelled, regained Asdr. The Mohils had the tracts round Nagore.f 
The Bhadoreas had an appanage on the Ohumbul, in a tract which 
bears their name, and is still subject to them. The Dhunaireas 
settled at Shahabad, which by a singular fatality has at length come 
into the possession of the Haras of Kotah. Another branch fixed at 
Nadole, but never changed the name of Ohohan.§ 

^ An inscription on tbe pillar at Feroz Shah’s palace at Dehli, belonging to 
this family, in which the word Sdcambliari occurs, gave rise to many ingenious 
conjectures by Sir W. Jones, Mr. Colebrooke, and Colonel Wilford. 

f Called Rheech-kote by Baber. 

J In the annals nf Marwar it will be shewn, that tbe Rabtores conquered 
Nagore, or ^dga-doorg (tbe * serpent’s castle’), from the Mohils, who held four- 
teen hundred and forty villages so late as the fifteenth century. So many of 
the colonies bf Agnicdlas bestowed the name of sei^ent on their settlements, 
that I am convinced all were of the T&k, Takshac, or Nagvansa race from 
Sacadwipa, who, six centuries anterior to Vicramaditya, under their leader 
Scbesnaga, conquered India, and whose era must be the limit of Agnicula 
antiquity. 

§ The importance of Nadole was considerable, and is fully attested by exist- 
ing inscriptions as well as by the domestic clrronicle. Midway from the 
founder, in the eighth centur 5 ’, to its destruction in the twelfth, was Rao 
Lakhun, who in S. 1039 (A.D. 983 J, successful!}^ coped with the princes of 
Nehr valla. 

** Sumeali dos sell onclidlees 
“ 3ar eJchouta, Patun pyla p6l 
‘ ** JDdn Cliohdn agdvi 

’ ** Mexvar Dhanni dind 

“ Tis hdr Pao Ldhlmxi 
Jo ax'xmha, so TctirHP 

Literally : “In S. 1039, at the farther gate of the city of Patun, the Ohohan 
[Voa. II.] 52 a 
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Many chief fcainsliips were scattered over the desert, either trusfcint/ 
to their lances to maintain, their independence, or holding of superiors} 
but a notice of them, however interesting, would here^ perhaps, be 
out of place. Eleven princes are enumerated in the Jdega's catalogue! 
from Manika Eae to Beesildeo, a name of the highest celebrity in 
the Rajpoot annals, and a landmark to various authorities, who 
otherwise have little in common even in their genealogies, which I 
pass over in silence, with the exception of the intermediate name of 
Hursraj,* common to the Hamir Ra^a as well as the Jdega's list. 
The authority of Hui’sraj stx’etched along the Aravulli mountains 
to Aboo, and east of the Ohumbul. He ruled from S. 812 to 827 
(A.H. 138 to 153), and fell in battle against the Asijras, having 
attained the title of Ari-murdhan. Perishta says, that in A. H. 
143, the Mooslems greatly increased, when issuing from their hills 
they obtained possession of Kirman, Peshore, and all the lands 
adjacent ; and that the Raja of Lahore, who was of the family of 
the Baja of Ajmer, sent his bretherf against these Afghans, who 
were reinforced by the tribes of Ghilji, of Ghor and Oabul, just 
become proselytes to Islam and he adds, thatduringfivemonths, 
seventy battles were fought with success ; or, to use the historian's 
own words, which SepdM sirmah (General Prost) was victorious < 
over the infidel, but who returned wh6u the cold season was passed 
with fresh force. The armies met between Kirman and Peshawar^ 
sometimes the infidel (Rajpoot) carried the war to the Kohistaiv^ 
^^‘'mountainous regions,^ and drove the Moosulmauns before him; 
sometimes the Moosulmauns, obtaining reinforcements, drove the 
infidel by flights of arrows to their own borders, to which they 
always retired when the torrents swelled the Isr{l3,b (Indies) 
Whether the Raja of Ajmdr personally engaged in these distant 
combats the chronicle says not. According to the Hamir Rasa, 
Hursraj was succeeded by Doojgun-deo, whose advanced post was 
Bhutnair, and who overcame Nasir-oo-din, from whom he captured 
twelve hundred horse, and hence bore the epithet of SooUan Gh'ahaj 


collected the commercial duties (ddii). He took tribute from the lord of 
Mdwar, and performed whatever he bad a mind to.” 

Lakhun drew upon him the arms of Soobekte^in, and his son Mahmoud, 
when Nadole was stripped of its consequence ; its temples wei'e throwji down, 
and its fortress was dilapidated. But it bad recovered much of its power, and 
even ^ sent forth several branches, who all fell under All a -o -din in the thirteenth 
century. On the final conquest of India by Shahbudin, the prince of Kndole 
appears to have effected a compromise, and to have become a vassal of the 
empire. This conjecture arises from the singularity of its currency, wJiich 
retains on the one side the names in Sanscrit of its indigenous princes, and on 
the other that of the conqueror. 

* Hursraj and Beejy Raj were sons of Ajfpal, king of Ajm^r, according to 
the chronicle. 

t This is a very important admission of Perishta, concerning the proselytism 
of all these tribes, and confirms my hypothesis, that the Afghans are converted 
Jadoons or Yadus, nob Yaliudis, or Jews. The Gor is also a well-known 
Rajpoot tribe, and they bad only to convert it into Ghor. Yide Annals of the 
’ Bbattis. 
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or ^ King-seizer/ Nasir-oo-din^ was the title of the celebrated Soo- 
bektegiii, father to the still more celebrated Mahmood. Soobekfcegin 
repeatedly invaded India during the fifteen years^ reign ofhis prede- 
cessor Aliptegin, 

Passing over the intermediate reigns, each of which is marked’ by 
some meagre and unsatisfactory details of battles with the Islamite, 
we arrive at Beesildeo. The father of this prince, according to the 
Hara genealogists, was Dherma-Guj, apparently a title, — fin faith like 
an elephant,^ — as in the Jd^ga's list is Beer Beelundeo, confirmed by 
the inscription on the triumphal column at Dehli. The last of 
Mahmood^s invasions occurred during the reign of Beelundeo, who, 
at the expense of his life, had the glory of humbling the mighty 
conqueror, and forcing him* to relinquish the siege of Ajmei\ Before 
' wecondense the scantyrecords of the bards concerning Visala-Deva,* 
we may spare a few words to commemorate a Chohan, who conse- 
crated his name and that of all his kin, by his deeds in the first 
passage of Mahmood into India. 

Goga Chohan was the son of Vacha Raja, a name of some celebrity. 
He held the whole of Jungal-des, or the forest lands from the Sutlej 
to Heriana; his capital, called Mehex'a, or, as pronounced, Qoga ca 
Mairi, was on the Sutlej. In defending this he fell, with forty-five 
sons and sixty nephews; and as it occurred on Sunday [Ttuhivdr) , 
the ninth [iiomee) of the month, that day is held sacred to the 
Dianes of Goga by the thirty-six classes^^t throughout Rajpootana, 
but especially in the desert, a portion of which is yet called Qogadeo 
ca t^iuL Even his steed, Javadia^X has been immortalized, and has 
become a favoi’ite name for a war-horse throughout Rajpootana, 
‘whose mighty men swear by the saca of Goga,^^ for maintaining 
the Rajpoot fame when Mahmood ci’ossed the Sntlej. 

This was probably the last of Mahmood^s invasions, when he 
marched direct from Mooltan through the desert. He attacked 
Ajm(ir, which was abandoned, and the country around given, up to 
devastation and plunder. The citadel, Gurh-Beetli, however, held 
out, and Mahmood was foiled, wounded, and obliged to retreat by 


The classical mode of writing the name of Beesildeo. 
t Chatees-^oiu 

j It is related by the Rajpoot romancers that Goga had no children ; that 
lamenting this, his guardian deity gave him two barley-corns (java or jao), one 
of which he gave to his queen, another to his favourite mare, which nroduced 
the steed {Javddia) which became ns famous as Goga himself. The Rana of 
Oodipoor gave the author a blood-horse of Kafctiawar, whose name was Javadia. 
Though a lamb in disposition, when mounted, he was a piece of fire, and 
admirably broken in to all the manege exercise. A more perfect animal never 
existed. The author brought him, with another (Mirg-rdj), from Oodipoor to 
the ocean, intending to bring them home ; but the grey he gave to a friend, and 
fearful of the voyage, he sent Javadia back six hundred miles to the Rana, 
requesting “ he might be the first worshipped on the annual military festival i* 
a request which he doubts not was complied with. 
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Nadole,* * * § another Chohan possession, Tvhich he sacked, and then pro- 
ceeded to Nehrwalla, which he captured. His barbarities promoted 
a coalition, which, by compelling him to march through the western 
deserts to gain the valley of Sinde, had nearly proved fatal to his 
army. 

The exploits of Beesildeo form one of th6 books of' Ohund the 
Bard. The date assigned to Beesildeo in the Easa (S. 921) is inter- 
polated— a vice not uncommon-with the Eajpoot bard, whose periods 
acquire verification from less mutable materials than those out of 
wliicli lie weaves Iiis song.f 

Cliund gives an animated picture of the levy of the Eajpoot 
ohivaliy, which assembled under Beesildeo, who, as the champion of 
the Hindu faith, wasxhosen to lead its warriors against the Islamite 
invader. The Chalook king of Anhulwarra alone refused to join the 
confederation, and in terms which drew upon him the vengeance 
of the Chohan, A litei*al translation of the passage may he inter- 
esting : — 

To the Goelwal Jait, the prince entrusted Ajmer, saying, ^ on 
your fealty I depend]^ where can this Chalook find refuge ? He 
moved from the city (Ajmer), and encamped on the lake Visala,f 
and summoned his tributaries and vassals to meet him. Maunsi 
Purihar, with the array of Mundox^e^ touched his feet.'§ Then came 
the Ghelote, the ornament of the throng ;(| and the Pawasir, 


* See note, p. 411, for remarks on Nndole, whence the author obtained ranch 
valuable matter, consisting of coins, inscriptions on stone and copper, and 
MSS,, when on a visit to tlris ancient city in 1821. 

f We have abundant checks, which, could they have been detailed in the 
earlier stage of inquiry into Hindu literature, would have excited more 
interest for the hero wliose column at Dehli has excited the inquiries of Jones, 
, Wilford, and Colebrooke. 

f This lake still bears the name of i^eeer'Z-ca-fdZ notwithstanding the changes 
which have accrued during a lapse of one thousand years, since he formed it 
W damming up the springs. It is one of the reservoirs of the Looni river. 
The emperor Jdhaugir erected a palace on the banks of the Beesil-ca-tal, in 
' which he received the ambassador of James I, of England. 

§ This shews that tbePnrilmrs were subordinate to the Chohans of Ajnidn 
11 The respectful mention of the Ghelote as ‘ the ornament of the throng,^ 
clearly proves that the Cheecore prince came as an ally. How rejoicing to an 
antiquary to find this confinned by an inscription found amidst the ruins of a 
city of M6war, which alludes to this very coalition ! The inscription is a record 
of the friendship maintained by their issue in the twelfth century, — Samarsi of 
Cheetore, and Pirthi Eaj, the last Chohan king of India — on their combining 
to chastise the king of Patuii Anhnlwarra, “ in like manner as did Beesildeo 
“ and T6jsi of old unite against the foe, so,'’ &c., &c. Now Tdjsi was the grand- 
father of Eawnl Samarsi, who was killed in opposing the final Mooslem 
invasion, on the Caggar, after one of the longest reigns in their annals: from 
which' we calculate that Tdjsi must have sat on the throne about the year 
S. 1120 (A.D. 1064.) His youth and inexperience would account for his acting 
shbordinately to the Chohan of Ajmer. The name of TJdyadita further con- 
firms the date, as will be mentioned in the text. His date has been fully 
settled by various inscriptions found by the author. (See Transactions Boyfti 
Asiatic Society, Vol, I, page 223.) 
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of Debli; with Doorlub and Bhima of Guzzerafc ; with Bhoj and 
TJdyadrt of Dbar; with Pudurnsi and Tejsi of Mdvvar; and the 
confederacy which ho headed must have been that against the 
Islamite king Modiid^ the fourth from Mahmood of Ghiznij whose 
expulsion from the northern parts of Rajpootana (as recorded on the 
pillar "of Dehli) caused Aryaverta again to become ^ the land of 
virtue/ Mahmood^s final reti’eat from India by Sinde, to avoid the 
ai'mies collected by Byramdeo and the prince of Ajmdr/^ to oppose 
him, was in A.H. 417, A.D. 1026, or S. 1082, nearly the same date 
as that assigned by Chund, S. 1086. 

We could dilate on the war which Beesildeo waged against the 
prince of Guzzerat, his victory, and the erection of Beesil-nuggur,* 
on the spot where victory perched upon his lance ; but this we 
reserve for the introduction of the history of the illustrious Pirthi 
Raj. There is much fable mixed up with the history of Beesildeo, 
apparently invented to hide a blot in the annals, warranting the 
inference that he became a convert, in all likelihood a compulsory 
one, to the doctrines of Islam. There is also the appearance of his 
subsequent expiation of this crime in the garb of a penitent; and 
the mound {dJioond)^ where he took up his abode, still exists, and is 
called after him, BeesiUca-d^Jioondy at Kalik Jobnair.f 

According to the Booh of Kings of Gomund Ram (the Hara 
bard), the Haras were descended from Anuraj, son of Beesildeo; but 
Mog-ji, the Kheechie bard, makes Anuraj progenitor of the Khee- 
chies, and son of Manika Rae. We follow the Hara bard. 

Anuraj had assigned to him in appanage the important frontier 
fortress of Asi (uttZgr. Hansi). His son Ishtpal, together with 
Agunraj, son of Ajey-Rao, the founder of Kheechpoor Patun in Sind- 
Sagur, was preparing to seek his fortunes with Rundheer Chohan 
prince of Gowalcoond : but both Asi and Golcouda were almost 
simultaneously assailed by an army from the wilds of Gujlibund.^^ 
Rundheer performed the sdcd ; and only a single female, his 
daughter, named SoorahbA,d, survived, and she fled for protection 
towards Asi, then attacked by the same furious invader. Anfiraj 
prepared to fly ; but his son, IshtpS.1, determined not to wait the 
attack, but seek the foe. A battle ensued, when the invader was 
slain, and IshtpS,!, grievously wounded, pursued him tilLhe fell, near 
the spot where Soorahbae was awaiting death under the shade of a 
peepid: for hopes of life were extinct, and fear and hunger had re- 

duced her to a skeleton/^ In the moment of despair, however, the 
ashtwa (peepul) tree under which she took shelter was severed, and 

* This town, — another proof of the veracity of the chronicle,— yet exists in 
Northern Guzzeiat. 

t The pickaxe, if applied to this mound (which gives its name to Dhoondar), 
might possibly shew it to be a place of sepiiltui-e, and that the Ohohans, even 
to this period, may have entombed at least the bones of their dead. The 
numerous tumuli about Hydrabad, the ancient Gowalcoond, one of the roj^al 
abodes of the Ohohans, may be sepultures of this race, and the arms and vases 
they contain all strengthen my hj’pothosis of th'^lr Scytbic origin. 

[Voii. II.] 63 a 
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Asapurnd, the guardian' goddess of lier race, appeared before her. 
To her, Soorah'bS.e i-elated jliow her father and twelve brothers had 
fallen in defending &olcond 0 , against ‘ the demon of Gujlibund.'’ The 
goddess told her to be of golod cheer, for that a Chohan of her own 
race had slain him^ and waa then at hand ; and led her to where 
Ishtpal lay senseless from hite wounds. B 3 ' her aid he recovered,* 
and possessed himself of thatV^cient heir-loom of the Chohans, the 
famed fortress of Aser. 

IshtpS.1 the founder of the Har*h’'s, obtained Aser in S. lOSlf (or 
A.D. 1025) ; and as Mahmood^s lasY), destructive visit to India, by 
Mooltan through the desert to Ajmer, ^''as in A.H. 417, or A.D. 1022, 
we have every right to conclude that hiSv father Anurdj lost his life 
and Asi to the king of Ghizni; at the ^ci^me time that Ajm^r was 
sacked, and the country laid waste by thi^ conqueror, whom the 
Hindu bard might well style " the demon. frmT Gujlibund.^J^ The 
' Mahomedan historians give us no hint eveA' portion of 

Mahmood’s army penetrating into the peninsula, 

ambition, which considered the shores of Saura^ktra but an inter- 
mediate step from Ghizni to the conquest of Ceylo^^°‘^^®o“j§ 
have pushed an army during his long halt at Anhul^’.^'’’’'^> kuve 
driven Bindheer from Golconda. But it is idle to 
such slender materials; let them suffice to illustrate ^ 1 * * § ®® ®®^ 
namely, that these kingdoms of the south as well as the ** were 
held by Bajpoot sovereigns, whose offspring, blending—^. 
original population, produced that mixed race of Mahrattas,\n;®k®''ding 
with the names, the warlike propensities of their ancestors, 
assume the name of their abodes as titles, as the Mmall^^^’®»,.^kQ 
Phalkias, the Patunkars, instead of their tribes of Jadoon, ‘Tiiar, 
Puai’, &c., &c. 

Ishtpal had a son called Ohan d-kiirn ; his son, Lok Pal, had He 
and Gumbir,names well known in the wars of PirthiEaj. The broth 
well enrolled amongst his one hundred and eight great vassals, fn. 

ii — 

* Or, as the story proes, his limbs, wliich lay dissevered, were collected I 
Soorahbae, and the goddess sprinkling them with " the water of life,'’hGarosc'"i * 
Hence the name Sara, which his de.scendanfs bore, from liar, or ‘ bonD.s,’ thus 
collected ; but more likely from having lost (Jiara) Asi. 

f The Hara chronicle says S.931, bntby some strange, yet uniform error, all 
the tribes of the Chohans antedate their chronicles by a Imndred years. Tims 
Beesildeo's taking possession of Anhninoor Patnn is “ nine hundred, fifty, 

" thirty and six” (S. 986), instead of S. 1086. But it even pervades Clnnid, the 
poet of Pirthi Eaj, whose birth is made 1115, instead of S. 1215; and here, in 
all probability, the error commenced, by the ignorance (wilful we cannot 
imagine) of some rhymer. 

J ‘ Tlie elephant wilds.' They assert that Gh'zni is properl}- Gtijni, fonnded by 
the Yadns : and in a enrioas specimen of Hindu geography (pre.scnted by ino 
to the Koval Asiatic Society), all the tract about the glaciers of the Ganges is 
termed Gujlibun, or Gujlibu, the ‘ Elephant Forest.' There isa “ QujintjnGi” 
mentioned by Abulfazil in tlie region of Bijore, inhabited by the Sooltano, 
Jadoon, and Eusofzye tribes. 

§ See Eerisbta, life of Mahmood. 
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whicli we m^y infer tliafc^ fchougli Aser was not consideredt absolutely* 
as a fief, its chief paid homage to' Ajmer, as the principal seat of the 
Chohans. 

‘ In the Ganoitj Samya, that book of the poems of Chund devoted 
to the famous war in which the Chohau prince carries of the princess 
of Canouj, honourable mention is made of the Hara princes in the 
third day^s fight, when they covered the I’etreat of Pirthi Raj ; — 

Then did the Hara Rao Hamir with his brother Gumbir, mounted 
on Lakhi steeds, approach their lord, as thus they spoke : ^ Think of 
thy safety, Jungul-es,* while we make offerings to the array of 
Jychund. Our horses^ hoofs shall plough the field of fight, like the 
ship of the ocean/ 

The brothers encountered the contingent of the prince of Kasi 
(Benares), one of the great feudatories of Oanouj. As they joined, 
^^the shout raised by Hamir reached Doorga on her rock-bound 

throne/^ Both brothers fell in these wars, though one of the few 
survivors of the last battle fought with Shahbudin for Rajpoot inde- 
pendence> was a Hara : — 

Hamir had Kldlkurna, who had' M&ha Mugd : his son was Rao 
Bacha ; his, Rao Chund. 

Amongst the many independent princes of the Ohohan race to 
whom Alla-oo-din was the messenger of fate, was Rao Chund of Aser. 
Its walls, though deemed impregnable, were not proof against the 
skill and valour of this energetic warrior ; and Chund and all his 
family, with the exception of one son, were put to the swoi-d. This 
son was prince Rainsi, a name fatal to Chohan heirs, for it was borne 
by the son of Pirthi Raj who fell in the defence of Dehli : but Rainsi 
of , Aser was more fortunate. He was but an infant of two years and 
a half old, and being nephew of the Rana ot Cheetore, was sent to 
him for protection. When he attained man^s estate, he made a suc- 
cessful attempt upon the ruined castle of Bhynsror, from which he 
drove Doonga, a Bhil chief, who, with a band of his mountain 
brethren, had made it his retreat. This ancient fief of Mewar had 
been dismantled by Alla-oo-din in his attack on Cheetore, from which 
the Ranas had not yet recovered when the young Chohan came 
amongst them for protection. 

Rainsi had two sons, Kolun and KankuL Kolun being afflicted 
with an incurable disease, commenced a pilgrimage to the sacred 

Kedarnath/^ one of the towns of the Ganges. To obtain the 
full benefit of this meritorious act, he determined to measure his 
length on the ground the whole of this painful journey. In six 
months he had only reached the Binda Pass, where, having bathed 
in a fountain whence flows the rivulet Bangunga, he found his 
health greatly restored. Kedarnath*}* was pleased to manifest him- 


^ Jungnl-6s, ‘lord of the forest lands,’ another of Pirthi Raj’s titles, 
f “ The lord of Kddar,’’ the gigantic pine of the Himalaya, a title of Siva. 
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self, to accept liis devotions, and to declare him "King of the 

Pathiir,^' or plateau of Central India.* The whole of this tract 
was under the princes of Cheetore, but the sack of this famed for- 
tress by Alla, and the enormous slaughter of the Gehlotes, had so 
weakened their authority, that the aboriginal Meenas had once more 
possessed themselves ot all their native hills, or leagued with the 
subordinate vassals of Cheetore. 

In ancient times. Raja Hoon, said to be of the Pramara race, was 
lord ot the Pathfir, and held his court at Myual. There are many 
memorials of this Hoon or Hun prince, and even so far back as the 
first assault of Cheetore, in the eighth century, its prince was aided 
in his defence by Ungutsi, lord of the Soons.” The celebrated 
temples of Barolli are attributed to this Hoon Raja, who appears in 
so questionable a shape, that we can scarcely refuse to believe that 
a branch of this celebrated race must in the first centuries of Vici-ama 
have been admitted, as their bards say, amongst the thirty-six royal 
races of the Rajpoots. Be this as it may, Rao Bango, the grandson 
of Kolun, took possession of the ancient Mynftl, and on an elevation 
commanding the western face of the Pathfir erected the fortress of 
Bumaoda. With Bhynsror on the east, and Bumaodaand Mynal on 
the west, the Haras now occupied the whole extent of the Patbar. 
Other conquests were made, and Mandelgurh, Bijolli, Beygoo, 
Rutnagnrh and Choraitagurh, formed an extensive if not a rich, 
chieftainship. 

Rao Bango had twelve sons, who dispersed their progeny over 
the Pathar. He was succeeded by Dewa, who had three sons, ‘viz., 
Hur-raj,t Hatiji, and Samarsi. 

The Haras had now obtained such power as to attract the atten- 
tion of the emperor, and Rae Dewa was sumHioned to attend the 
court when Secunder Lodi ruled. He, therefore, installed his son, 
Hur-iaj, in Bumaoda, and with his youngest, Samai’si, repaired to 
Dehli. Here he remained, till the emperor coveting a horse of the 
‘ kmg of the Pathar,^ the latter deteimined to regain his native hills. 
This steed is famed both in the annals of the Haras and Kheechies, 
and, like that of the Mede, had no small share in the future fortunes 
of his master. Its birth is thus related. The king had a horse of 
such mettle, that “ he could cross a stream without wetting his hoof.” 
Dewa bribed the royal equerry, and from a mare of the Pathdr had 
a colt, to obtain which the king broke that law which is alike bind- 
ing on the Mooslem and the Christian. ’Dewa sent off his family 

'*■36 bestowed m appanage on his brother Kankalji a tenth of the lands in 
his possession. Prom" Kankal aio descended the class of Bbats, called “ Kroi la 

^^Hnr-raj had twelve sons, the eldest of whom was Aloo. who succeeded to 
JBumaoda. Aloo Bara’s name will never die as long as one of bis lace inhabits 
the Pathar; and there aie many Bhomias descended from him still holding 
lands, as the Konibawnt and Bhojawut Haras. The end of Aloo Haro, and the 
destiuction of Bumaoda (which the author has visited), will be related m the 
JPersonal Rarrative. 
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by degrees, and as soon as tboy wore out of danger, ho saddled 
his chargor, and lance in hand appeared under the balcony 
whero the emperor was seated. Farewell, kiug,^^ said the Rangra; 
there are three things your majesty must never ask of a Rajpoot; 
his horse, his mistress, and his sword. He gave his steed the 
rein, and in safety regained the Pathar. Having resigned Bumaoda 
to Huv-raj, he came to Bandoo*Nal, the spot where lus ancestor 
Koluu was cured of disease. Hero tho,Moeuas of the Oosarra tribe 
dwelt, under the patriarchal government of Jaitah, their cliief- 
There was then no regular city; the e.^tromities of the valley 
were closed with barriers of masomy and gates, and the huts of the 
Mceuas wore scattered wherever their fancy led them to build. At 
this time, the community, which had professed obedience to the 
Rana on the sack of Ohoetore, was suffering from the I'aids of Rao 
Grange, the Kheechic, who from his castle of Raragur h (Relawuu) 
imposed hirchi-dohde^^ on all around. To save themselves from 
Gango, w'ho used to drive his lance at the barrier of Bandoo/^ tho 
Meenas entered into terms, agreeing, on the full mpon of every 
second month, to suspend tho tribute of tho choidHi over tho barrier. 
At the appointed time, tho Rno came, but no bag of treasure 
appeared. Who has been before mo demanded Gango ; when 
forth issued tho ^Mord of the Pathfir,^^ on tho steed coveted by tho 
Lodi king. Gango of Relawun bestrode a charger not less famed 
than his antagonists, which owed his birth to tho river-horse of 
the Pai', and a mare of the Khoechio chioftain^s, us she grazed on its 
^^inargin.f Mounted on this steed, no obstacle could stop him, and 
even the Clmmbul was no impediment to his seizing the tribute at 
all seasons from the Meenas/^ 

Tho encounter was fierce, but the Hara was victorious, and Gango 
turned his back on tho lord of tlio Pathdr, who tried the mettle of 
this son of tl\G Par, pursuing him to the banks of tho Chumbul. 
What was his surprise, when Gango sprang from the cliff, and hox’se 
and rider disappeared in the flood, but soon to re-appear on the 
opposite bank ! Dowa, who stood amazed, no sooner beheld tho Rao 
emerge, than he exclaimed Bravo, Rajpoot ! Let me know your 
" name/^ Gango Kheechie,^^ was the answer, And mine is Dewa 
Hara; we are brotliors, and must no longer bo enemies. Let the 
river bo our boundary 

It was in S. 1398 (A.D. 1342) that Jaita and the Oosan’as 
acknowledged Rae Dewa as their lord, who erected Boondi in the 
centre of the Bandoo-ca-ndlj which henceforth became the capital 
of the Haras. The Chumbul, which, for a short time after the 
adventure here related, continued to be the barrier to the eastward, 
was soon overpassed, and the bravery of the race bringing them into 
contact with the emperor^s lieutenants, the Haras rose to favour and 


^ Thdl and ’Ned are both terms for a valley, though the latter is oftoner 
applied to a defile. 

t The Par, or Parbutty river, flows near Hamgur’h Relawun. 
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power, extending tlieir acquisitions, either by conquest or grant, to 
the confines of Malwa. The territory thus acquired obtained the 
geographical designation of Hilravati or Harouti.* 






CHAPTER II. 

Becd^iinlation of the Hava •princes from the founder Anur^ to Rae I)cwa,—Be 
erects Boondi,— Massacre of the Oosarras, — Beioa abdicates.— ‘Ceremony of 
Tugaraj, or abdication. — S^icceeded by ^Samarsi. — Extends his sway east of the 
^ Clmmbul. — Massacre of the Koteah BMls. — Origin of Koiali. — Napooji sztc- 
ceeds. — Fend with the Solanki ofThoda . — Assassination of Napooji.^Singnlar 
Sail. — Hamoo succeeds. — The Bana asserts his right over the Pathar. — Eamoo 
demurs, defies, and attacks him. — Anecdote. — Birsing. — Biroo. — Bao Bands* - 
— Famine. — Anecdote. — Bando expelled by Ms brothers; converts to Mahome- 
danism. — Narayndas ptUs Ms tincles to death, and recovers his patrimony . — 
Anecdote^ of Narayndas. — Aids the Rana* of Gheetore. — Gains a victonj — 
Espouses the niece of Bana RaemuXl. — Sis passion for opium. — Death. — Bao 
Soorajnnd. — Marries a princess of Cheetore. — Fatal result . — Aihara, or 
Spring hunt. — Assassination of the Bao. — His revenge. — Tvoofold Salt. — Rao 
Soar tan. — His cruelty, deposal, and hanisliTncnt. — Rao Arjoon, elected . — 
Bomaniic death. — Bao Soo7fitn accedes. 

Having sketched the history of this race^ from the regeneration of 
Anhul^t the first Chohan (at a period which it is impossible to fix), 
to the establishment o^the first Hara prince in Boondi^ we shall hero 
recapitulate the most conspicuous princes, with their dates, as 
established by synchronical events in the annals ®of other states, 
or by inscriptions j and then proceed with the history of the Haras 
as members of the great commonwealth of India. ^ 

Anuraj obtained Asi or Hansi. © 

Ishtpal, son of Anuraj ; he was expelled from Asi, S. 1081 (A.D. 
1025), and obtained Aser. He was founder of the Haras; the 
chronicle says not how long after obtaining Asi, but evidently 
very soon. 

Hamir, killed in the battle of the Caggar, on the invasion of 
Shahbudin, S. 1249, or A.D. 1193, 

Rao Chund, slain in Aser, by Alla-oo-din, in S. 135L 

Rainsi, fled from Aser, and came to Mewar, and in S. 1353 
obtained Bhynsror. 

Rao Bango, obtained Bumaoda, Mynal, &c, 

Rao Dewa, S. 1398 (A.D. 1342), took the Bandoo valley from the * 
Meenas^ founded the city of Boondi, and styled the countiy Hdravati. 


^ In* Mahomed an authors, Hadoufcy. 
f Anhui and Agni have the same signification, viz., * fire/ 
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’uh Tiiar/ and Eama tbe Gor;^ with. Mobes fcbe lord of MewAt.^ 
'he Mobil of Doonapoor with tribute sent excuse.^ With folded 
Lands arrived tbe Balocb^ but tbe lord of Bamuni abandoned 
^inde.® Then came tbe Niizz;iir from Bbutnair/ and tbe Nalbundi 
\m Tatta^ and Mooltan.^ When tbe summons I'eacbed the 
ymia Bbatti of Derrawul/^^ all obeyed j as did tbe Jadoon of 
iirallanwas.^^ Tbe MorP- and Birgoojur^^ also joined with tbe 
, Dutch wabas of Anterved.^^ The subjugated Moras worshipped his 
/ feet.i® Then came tbe array of Takitpoor^ beaded by the Goelwal 
Jait.^® Mounted in baste came Udya Pramar^^*^ with the Nurbban^s 
and the Dor,^® the Obundail,^^ and the Dabima/^^i 

In this short passage^ a text is afforded for a dissertation on tbe 
whole genealogical history of Eajpootana at that period. Such 
extracts from the more ancient bai’ds, incorporated in the works of 
their successors, however laconic, afford decisive evidence that their 
poetic chronicles bore always the same character ; for this passage is 
introduced by Obund merely as a preface to the history of bis own 
prince, Pirtbi Raj, tbe descendant of Beesildeo, 

A similar passage was given from the ancient chronicles of Mewar, 
recording an invasion of tbe Mooslems, of which tbe histories of tbe 
invaders have left no trace. (Vol. I, p. 208.) Tbe evidence of both 
is incontestable } every name affords a synchronism not to be 
disputed ; and though the isolated passage would afford a very faint 
ray of light to the explorer of those days of darkness, yet when the 
same industrious researchhas pervaded the annals of all these races, a 

1 This Tiiar must have been one of tbe Dehli vassals, whose monarch was 
of this race. 

2 The Gor was a celebrated tribe, and amongst the most illustrious of the 
Choban feudatories ; a branch until a few j^ears ago held Sooe-Soopoor and 
about nine lacs of territory. I have no doubt the Gor appanage was west of 
tbe Indus, and that this tribe on conversion became tbe Gbor. 

3 The Mewob race of Mewat is well known, all are Mahomedans now. 

4 The Mobils have been sufficiently discussed. 

0 The Baloch was evidently Hindu at this time ; and as I have repeatedly 
said, of Jit or Gefce origin. 

6 ‘‘ The lord of Bamuni,” in other places called Baranuwasso, must apply to 
the ancient Brahminabad, or Dewulj on whose site the modern Tafeta is built. 

7 See Annals of Jessnlm^r. 

8 & 9 All this evinces supremacy over the Princes of this region : the Soda, 
the Sarnma, and Sooraura. 

10 Of Derrawul we have spoken in the text. 

11^ Mallunwas we know not. 

12 & 13 & 14 The Moris, the Cutcliwahas and Birgoojurs require no further 
notice. 

15 ‘ The Meras inhabited the Aravulli. 

16 Takitpoor is the modern Thoda near Tonk, where there ara fine remains. 

17 Udyadiba, now a land-mark in Hindu history. 

18 See annals of Sbekhavati for the Hurbbans, who held Khundaila as a 
fief of Ajmer. 

,19 & 20 The Dor and Chundail were well known tribes; the latter contended, 
with Pirtbi llnj, who deprived them of Mahoba and E^linger, and all modern. 
Boondelkund. 

21 The renowned Dahima was lord of Biana ; also called Bruinadbar. 
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flood of illumination potirs upon uSj and we can at least tell wlio tlf 
races were wlio held sway in these regions a thousand years ago. | 

Amidst meagre, jejune, and unsatisfactory details, the annalist o 
Kajpootana must he content to wade on, in order to obtain som' 
solid foundation for the history of the tribes ; but such facts as thr 
stimulate his exertions and reward his toil : without them,. his t| 
would be hopeless. To each of the twenty tribes enumerateb 
formed under the standard of the Chohan, we append a separati 
notice, for the satisfaction of the few who can appreciate their impor 
tance, while some general remarks may suffice as a connection witl 
the immediate object of research, the Haras, descended fron 
Beesildeo. 

In the first place, it is of no small moment to be enabled to adjus 
the date of Beesildeo, the most important name in the annals of th( 
Chohans from Manik Eae to Pirthi Eaj, and a slip from the genea 
logical tree will elucidate our remarks. 
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sion, or drive the stock of Dewa from the Pathar. Harnoo defied, 
and determined to brave, .his resentment. The Ran a of Mdwar 
marched with all his vassals to Booudi, and encamped at Neemairo, 
only a few miles from the city. Five Imndfed Haras, the sons of 
^^one father,’^ put on the saffron robe, and rallied round their chief, 
determined to die with him. Having no hope but from an effort of 
despair, they marched out at midnight, and fell upon the Rana^s 
camp, which was completely surprised; and each Seosodia sought 
safety in flight. Harnoo made his way direct to the tent of Uind'w- 
pati ; but the sovereign of the Seesodias w'as glad to avail himself 
of the gloom and confusion to seek shelter in Cheetore, while his 
vassals fell under the swords of the Haras. 

Humiliated, disgraced, and enraged at being thus foiled by a 
handful of men, the Rana reformed his troops under the walls of 
Cheetore, and swore he would not eat until he was master of Boondi. 
The rash vow went round ; but Boondi was sixty miles distant, and 
defended by brave hearts. His chiefs expostulated with the Rana 
on the absolute impossibility of redeeming his vow ; but the words 
of kings are sacred : Boondi must fall, ere the king of the Gehlotes 
could dine. In this exigence, a childish expedient was proposed to 
release him from hunger and his oath ; to erect a mock Boondi, 
and take it by storm.'^ Instantly the mimic town arose under the 
walls of Cheetore; and, that the deception might be complete, the 
local nomenclature was attended to, and each quarter had its appro-- 
priate appellation. A band of Haras of the Pathar were in the 
service of Cheetore, whose leader, Koomboo-Bairsi, was returning 
with his kin from hunting the deer, when their attention was 
attracted by this strange bustle. The story was soon told, that 
Boondi must fall ore the Rana could dine. Koombo assembled his 
brethren of the Pathar, declaring, that even the mock Boondi must 
be defended. All felt tbe indignity to the clan, and each bosom 
burning with- indignation, they prepared to protect the mud walls of 
the pseudo Boondi from insult. It was reported to the Rana that 
Boondi was finished. He advanced to the storm : but what was his 
surprise when, instead of the blank-^cartridge he heard a volley of 
balls whiz amongst them ! A messenger was despatched, and was 
received by Bairsi at the gate, who explained the cause of the unex- 
pected salutation, desiring him to tell the Rana that not even the 
mock capital of a Hara should be dishonoured.'^^ Spreading a sheet 
at the little gateway, Baii’si and the Kfiawunts invited the assault, 
and at the threshold of Oar-ca-BoondV^ (the Boondi of clay) they 
gave up their lives for the honour of the race.* The Rana wisely 


^ Soraewliat akin to this incident is the history of that summer abode of 
^e kings of Prance in the Bois de Boulogne at Paris, called ** Madrid/^ When 
Praucis I, was allowed to return to his capital, be pledged his Parole that he 
would, return to Mad'tnd. But tbe d.elights of liberty and Paris were too much 
for honour ; .and while be wavered, a hint was thrown out similar to that sug- 
gested to the Rana when determined to capture Boondi. A mock Madrid 
arose in the Bois de Boulogne, to which Prancis retired. 
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remained satisfied with this salvo to his dignity, nor sought any 
further to wipe off the disgrace incurred, at the real capital of the 
Haras, perceiving the impolicy of driving such a daring clan to des- 
peration, whose services he could command on an emergency. 

Hamoo, who ruled sixteen years, left two sons ; 1st, Birsing, and 
2d, Lalla, who obtained Khutkur, and had two sons, Novarma and 
Jaita, each of whom left clans called after them Novarma-pota and 
Jaitawut. ^ Birsing ruled fifteen years, and left three sons ; Biroo, 
Jubdoo, who founded three tribes,* and Nima, descendants Nima- 
wuts. Biroo, who died S. 1526, ruled fifty years, and had seven 
sons; 1, Rao Bando; 2, Sando ; 3, Ako; 4, Oodoh ; 5, Chanda; 
6, Samarsing ; 7, TJmursing : the first five founded clans named 
after them Akawut, Oodawut, Chondawut, but the last two abandon- 
ed their faith for that of Islam. 

Bando has left a deathless name in Rajwarra for his boundless 
charities, more especially during the famine which desolated that 
- country in S, 1542 (A. D, I486). He was forewarned, says the 
bard, in a vision, of the visitation. Kal (Time or the famine per- 
sonified) appeared riding on a lean black buffalo. Grasping his sword 
and shield, the intrepid Hara assaulted the apparition. Bravo, 
Bando Hara,^*^ it exclaimed ; I am Kat (Time) j on me your sword 
will fall 'in vain. Tet you are the only mortal who ever dared to 
oppose me. Now listen : I am B^alees (forty-two) ; the land will 
become a desert ; fill your granaries, distribute liberally, they will 
** never empty.^^ Thus saying, the spectre vanished. Rao Bando 
obeyed the injunction; he collected grain from every surrounding 
state. One year passed and another had almost followed, when the 
periodical rains ceased, and a famine ensued which ravaged all India* 
Princes far and near sent for aid to Boondi, while his own poor had 
daily portions served out gratis : which practice is still kept up in 
memory of Rao Bando, by the name of Lungicr-cd-googri, or ^ anchor 
of Bando.^ 

But the piety and charity of Rao Bando could not shield him 
from adversity. His two youngest brothers, urged by the temptation 
of' power, abandoned their faith, arid with the aid of the royal 
power expelled him from Boondi, where, under their new titles of 
Samarcandi and IJmurcandi, they jointly ruled eleven years. Bando 
retired to Matoonda, in the hills, where he died after a reign of 
twenty-one years,' and where his cenotaph still remains. He left two 
sons, 1st, Narayndas, and 2d, Nii’-Boodh, who had Matoonda. 

Narayn had grown up to manhood in this retreat ; but no sooner 
was he at liberty to act for himself, than he assembled the Haras of 
the Pathar, and revealed his determination to obtain Boondi, or 
perish in the attempt. They swore to abide his fortunes. After the 
days of mdUtm (mourning), were over, he sent to his Islamite uncles 

* Jabdoo had three sons ; each founded clans. The eldest, Bach a, had two 
«ons, Sewaji and Seranji. The former had Meoji ; the latter had Sawuud, 
whose descendants are styled Meoh and Sawunt'Haras. 
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a complimentaiy message, intimating his wish to pay his respects to 
them; and not suspecting danger from a youth brought up in 
obscurity, it ivas signified, that he might come. 

With a small but devoted baud, he reached the chowh (square), 
where he left his adherents, and alone repaired to the palace. He 
ascended to where both the uncles were seated almost unattended. 
They liked not the resolute demeanour of the youth, aud tried to 
gain a passage which led to a subterranean apartment ; but no sooner 
■was this intention perceived, than the hhnnda, or ‘ double-edged 
sword,^ of Bando’s son cut the elder to the ground, while his lance 
reached the other before he got to a place of security. In an instant, 
he severed both their heads, 'vdth ■svhich he graced the shrine of 
Bhavani, and giving a shout to his followers in the clmolc, their 
swords were soon at work upon the Mooslems. Every true Hara 
supported the just cause, and the dead bodies of the apostates and 
their crew were hurled with ignominy over the walls. To commemo- 
rate this exploit aud the i-ecovery of Boondi from these traitors, the 
pillar on which the sword of the young Hara descended, when he 
struck down Samarcandi, and which bears testimony to the vigour 
of his arm, is annually worshipped by every Hara on the festival of 
the Dussera * 

Hai’ayndas became celebrated for his strength and prowess. He 
was one of those undaunted Rajpoots who are absolutely strangers 
to the impression of fear, aud it might be said of danger aud himself, 

“ that they were brothers whelped the same day, and he the elder. 
Unfortunately, these qualities were rendered inert from the enormous 
quantity of opium he took, which would have killed most men •, for 
it is recorded " he could at one time eat the weight of seven pice.^'t 
The consequence of this vice, as might be expected, was a constant 
stupefaction, of which many anecdotes are related. Being called to 
aid the Eana Raemull, then attacked by the Pathans of Mandoo, he 
set out at the head of five hundred select Haras. On the first day’s 
mai’ch, he was taking his siesta, after his usual dose, under a tree, 
his mouth wide open, into which the flies had unmolested ingress, 
when a young tailani% came to draw water at the well, and on 
learning that this was Boondi’s prince on his way to aid the Rana in 
his distress, she observed, “ If he gets no other aid than his, alas for 
“ my prince !” “ The umuldar ) opium-eat'er) has quick ears, though 

“ no eyes,” is a common adage in Rajwarra. " What is that you say, 

“ rand (widow) ?” roared the Rao, advancing to her. Upon her 
endeavouring to excuse herself, he observed, do not fear, but repeat 
“ it. ’ In her hand she had an iron crow-bar, which the Rao, taking 
it from her, twisted until tlie ends met round her neck. “■ Wear thi^ 

Though called a pillar, it is a slab in the staircase of the old nalace, which 
1 have seen. 

-t The copper coin of IBoondi, equal to a lialfnenny. One pice vreighfc is fj 
ordinary Eajpoob, but wouldsend the uninitiated fco eternal . 

t Wife or daughter of a taili, or oilman. 
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garland for me/^ said he^ until I return from aiding tlie Rana^ 
/^unless in the interim you can find someone strong enough' to 
unbind it/^ 

Cheetore was closely invested ; the Rao moved by the intricacies 
of the Pathar, took the royal camp' by surprise, and made direct for 
the tent of the generalissimo, cutting down all in his way. Confusion ® 
and panic seized the Mooslems, who fled m all directions. The 
Boondi nakarras (drums) struck up ; and as the morning broke, 
the besieged had the satisfaction to behold the invaders dispersed 
and their auxiliaries at hand, Rana R^iemull came forth, and 
conducted his delivei’er in triumph to Cheetore. All the chiefs 
assembled to do honour to Boondi^s prince, and the ladies 
behind the curtain^^ felt so little alarm at their opium-eating 
knight, that the Rana^s niece determined to espouse him, and next 
day communicated her intentions to the Raua. The slave of 
IsTarayn^^ was too courteous a cavalier to let any fair lady die for 
his love ; the Rana was too sensible of his obligation not to hail 
with joy any mode of testifying his gratitude, and the nuptials of 
the Hara and were celebrated with pomp. With victory and 
his bride, he returned to the Bando valley ; where, however, ^ the 
flower of gloomy Dis^ soon gained the ascendant even overCamdeo, 
and his doses augmented to such a degree, that he scratched his 
lady instead of himself, and with such severity that he marred 
the beauty of the Mdwavi.^^ In the morning, perceiving what had 
happened, yet being assailed with no reproach, he gained az’eluctant 
victory over himselt, and consigned the opuim-boxtoherkeeping.^^ 
Narayndas ruled thirty-two years, and left his country in tran- 
quillity, and much extended, to his only son. 

Soorujmull ascended the gadiin S. 1590. (A.D. 1534).' Like his 
father, he was athletic in form and dauntless in soul ; and it is said 
possessed in an eminent degree that unerring sign of a hero, long 
arms, his (like those of RamaandPirthi Raj) ^^reaching far below liis 
knees.'^^ 

The alliance with Cheetore was again cemented by intermarriage. 
Sooja Bae sister to Soorujmull, was espoused by Rana Rutua, who 
bestowed his own sister on the Rao. Rao Soojo, like his father, was 
too partial to his One day, at Cheetore, he had fallen asleep 

in the Presence, when a Poorbia chief felt an irresistible inclination 
to disturb him, and tickled the Harass ear with a straw He 
might as well have 'jested with a tiger : a back stroke with his 
Iclianda stretched the insulter on the carpet. The son of the Poorbia 
treasured up the feud, and waited for revenge, which he effected by 
making the Rana believe the Rao had other objects in view, besides 
visiting his sister Sooja Bad, at the Rawula. The train thus laid, 
the slightest incident inflamed it. The fair Sooja had prepared a 
repast, to which she invited both her bi’other and her husband: she ^ 
had not only attended the culinary process herself, but waited on 
these objects of her love to drive the flies from the food. Though. 
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the wedded fail’ of Rajpoota-na clings to the husband, yet she is ever 
more solicitous for the honor of the house from whence she sprung,, 
than that into which she has been admitted; which feeling has 
engendered numerous quarrels. Unhappily, Sooja remarked, on 
removing the dishes, that ” her brother had devoured his shave like 
“ a tiger, while her husband had played with his like a child (te/ac).” 
The expression, added to other insults which he fancied were put 
upon him, cost the Kao his life, and sent the fair Sooja an untimely 
victim to ludraloca. The dictates of hospitality prevented the Eana 
from noticing the remark at the moment, and in fact it was more 
accordant with the genei’al tenor of his character to revenge the 
affront with greater security than even the isolated situation of the 
brave Hara afforded him. On the latter taking leave, the Eana 
invited himself to hunt on the next spring festival in the rumiw 
or preserves of Boondi. The merry month of Phalgoon arrived ; the 
Rana and his court prepared their suits of amoivah (green), and 
ascended the Pathar on the road to Boondi, in spite of the anathema 
of the prophetic Sati, who, as she ascended the pyre at Bumaoda, 
pronounced that whenever Kao and Kana met to hunt together at 
the Ailiara, such meeting, which had blasted all her hopes, would 
always be fatal. But centuries had rolled between the denunciation 
of the daughter of Aloo Hara and Sooja Bae of Boondi ; and the 
prophecy, though in every mouth, served merely to amuse the leisure 
hour; the moral being forgotten, it was only looked upon as ' a tale 
that was past.’ 

' The scene chosen for the sport was on the heights of Nandta, not 
far from the western bank of the Chumbul, in’ whose glades 'every 
species of game, from the lordly lion to the timid hare, abounded. 
The troops were formed into lines, advancing through the jungles 
with the customary noise and clamoui, and driving before them a 
promiscuous herd of tenants of the forest, — lions, tigers, hyenas, 
bears, every species of deei’, from the enormous , hara-sinpa and 
Nilgae to the delicate antelope, with jackals, foxes, hares, and the 
little wild dog. In such an animated scene as this, the Eajpoot 
forgets even his opium; he requires no exhilaration beyond the 
stimulus before him ; a species of petty war, not altogether free 
frrom danger. 

It was amidst the confusion of such a scene that the dastard 
Eana determined to gratify his malice. The priuces had con- 
venient stations assigned them, where they could securely assail 
the game as it passed, each having but one or two confidentidl 
attendants. With the Kana was the lago of his revenge, the 
son of the Poorbia, whom the Hara prihce had slain. "Now .is 
the moment,^ , said the Kana to his companion, to slay the 
boar, and instantly an arrow from the bow of the Poorbia was 
sped at the Kao. IVith an eagle’s eye hg saw it comino', and turned 
" it off with his bow.” This might have been chance” but another 
from the foster-brother of the Kana convinced him there was 
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treachery. Scarcely had he warded off the second, when the Eana 
darted at him on horseback, and cut him down with his Itlianda. 
The Eao fell, but recovering, took his shawl and tightly bound up 
the wound, and as his foe was making off, he called aloud, Escape 
you may, but you have sunk Mewar.-"^ The Poorbia, who followed 
his prince, when he saw the Rao bind up his wound, said, the 
work is but half done/^ and like a coward, Rutna once more 
“ charged the wounded Rao. As his arm was raised to finish the 
deed of shame, like a wounded tigei*, the Hara made a dying effort, 
caught the assassin by the rope, and dragged him from his steed. 
Together they came to the ground, the Rana underneath. The Eao 
knelt upon his breast, while, with preternatural strength, with one 
hand he grasped his victim by the throat, with the other^he searched 
for his dagg^ What a moment for revenge ! He plunged the 
weapon into his assassin s heart, and saw him expire at his feet. 
The Rao was satisfied; there was no more life left him than sufficed 
for revenge, and^ he dropped a corpse upon the dead body of his 
foeman. 

The tidings flew to Boondi, to the mother of the Rao, that her 
son was slain in the Aihara, Slain exclaimed this noble dame, 
but did he fall alone ? Never could a son, who Jias drunk at this 
breast, depart unaccompanied;^^ and as she spoke, ^‘“maternal feel- 
ing caused the milk to issue from the fount with such force, that it ‘ 
rent the slab on which it fell.^^ 

. The dread of dishonour, which quenched the common sympathies 
of nature for the death of her son, had scarcely been thus expressed, 
when a second messenger announced the magnitude of his revenge. 
The Rajpoot dame was satisfied, though fresh horrors were abo.utto 
follow. The wives of the murdered princes could not survive, and 
% the pyres were prepared on the fatal field of sport. The fair Sooja 
’’expiated her jest, which cost her a husband and a brother, in the 
flames, while the sister of Rana Rutna, married to the Rao, in 
accordance with custom or affection, buimed with the dead body of 
her lord. The cenotaphs of the princes were reared where they ‘fell ; 
while that of Sooja Bae was erected on a pinnacle of the Pass, and 
adds to the picturesque beauty of this romantic valley, which 
possesses a double charm for the traveller, who may have taste -to 
admire the scene, and patience to listen to the story, 

"^'^ortan succeeded in S. 1591 (A.D. 1535), and married the 
.tughter of the celebrated Sukta, founder of the Suktawnts of 
Mewar. Ho became an ardent votary of the blood-stained divinity 
of war, Kdl-JBliiroo^ and like almost all those ferocious Rajpoots 
who resign themselves to his horrid rites, grew cruel and at length 
deranged. Hlimau victims are the chief offerings to this brutalized 
personification of wnr, though Soortan was satisfied with the eyes 
of his subjects, which he placed upon the altar of the mother of 
war.^^ It was then time to question the divine right by which he 
ruled. The assembled nobles deposed aud banished him from 
[VoL. IL] 65 
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Boondi, assigning a small village on tlie Chumbul for bis residence, 
to wliioh be gave tbe name Soortanpooi', wbicb survives to bear 
testimony to one of many instances of tbe deposition of their princes 
by tbe Rajpoots^ when they offend custom or morality. Having no 
offsprings tbe nobles elected the son of Nirboodb, son of Rao Bando, 
who bad been brought up in bis patrimonial village of Matoonda. 

Rao Arjoon, tbe eldest of the eight sons* of Nirboodb, succeeded 
his banished cousin. Nothing can moi'e effectually evince the total 
extinction of animosity between these valiant races, when once ^ a 
feud is balanced/ than the fact of Rao Ai’joon, soon after his acces- ‘ 
sion, devoting himself and his valiant kinsmen to the service of the 
son of that Rana who had slain his predecessor. The memox’able 
attack upon Obeefcore by Babadoor of Gruzzerat, has already been 
related, t death of the Hara prince and bis vassals at the 

post of honour, the breach. Rao Arjoon was this piunce, who v^as 
blown up at the Oheetove boorj (bastion). The Boondihard makes 
a striking picture of this catastrophe, in which the indomitable 
courage of their prince is finely imagined. The fact is also confirmed 
by the annals of Me war : 

Seated on a fragment of the rock, disparted by the explosion of 
tbe mine, Arjoon drew bis sword, and tbe world beheld bis departure' 
with amazement.'^^J 

Soorjun, tbe eldest of tbe four sons§ of Arjoon, succeeded in- 
S. 1589 (A.D. 1533). 


^ Pour of these had appanages and founded clans, namely, Bheem, wno had 
Takurda; Pooro, who bad Hurdoe ; Mapal and Pachaen, whose abodes are not 
recorded. 

fSee Vol. I,p. 261. 

J “ S6r ua Tree holmtjdr 
Dliur purhict ori silld 
Tyn hdvi tnrwdr 

\ “ Adpatia, Hava UjaJ* ( 1 ) ^ 

§ Ram Sing, clan Rama Hara; Akhiraj, clan Akhirajpota; Kan d\ clan 
Jessa Hara. 


( 1 ) 113 a, the familiar contraction for Arjoona. - 
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liao ^Soorjun obtains Binthumhor, — Is besieged by Akber, — The Boondi prince 
s2trr€nders the castle. — Becomes a vassal of the empire. — Magnanimous sactifice 
of Batuuni-Hava. — Alcber bestotvs the title of Bao Baja on the Hara prince. 
— He is sent to reduce Gondioana — His success and honours. — Bao Blioj 
succeeds. — Akher y'ediices Gnzzerat. — Gallant conduct of the Haras at Stirat 
and Ahmednuggur. — Amazonian hand. — Disgrace of Bao Bhoj. — Cause of 
Alcber^ s death. — Bao Bnttxin. — Behellion against the emperor Jehangir. — The 
Hara pHnce defeats the rebels . — Bartition of Harouti. — Madhu Sing obtains 
ICoiah. — Bao Buitun slain. — His heir Gopinath hilled. — Partition of fiefs in 
Harouti. — Bao Ghxitter Sal succeeds. — Appointed governor of Agra. — Services 
in the Dehhan. — Escalades Doulutabad. — Galherga. — Damounee. — Civil war 
amongst the sons of Shah Jelian. — Character of Arungzeb by the Boondi 
p7lnce. — Fidelity of the Hara princes. — Battles of Oojein and Dholpoov . — 
Heroic valour of Ghxitier Sal, — Is slain^, toith iioelve princes of Hara blood . — 
, 'Bao Bhao succeeds. — Boondi invaded. — Imperialists defeated. — Bao Bhao 
resto 7 'ed to favour. — Appointed to Aru^ngahad. — Succeeded by Bao Anurad . — 
Appointed to Lahore. — His death. — Bao Boodh. — Battle of J a joto. — The Hara 
pHnces of Kotali and Boondi opposed to each other. — Kotali prince slain , — 
Gallantry of Bao Boodh, — Obtains the victory for Buliadoor Slialv. — Fidelity 
of the Boondi pHnce. — Compelled to fly. — Feud tvitli the prince of Amh^r . — 
Its cause. — Ambitious views of Amber. — Its political co^idition. — Treachery of 
Amoer. — Desperate conflict. — Bao Boodh driven from Boondi, — Boondi ferri- 
^ ^tory curtailed. — Bao Boodh dies in exile. — His sons. 

With Rao SoorjuH commenced a new era for Boondi. Hitherto her 
princes had enjoyed independence^ excepting the homage and 
occasional service on emergencies which are maintained as much 
fronx.kinship as vassalage. But they were now about to move in a 
mozx extended orbit,, and to occupy a conspicuous pagein the future 
history of the empii’e of India. 

Sawunt Sing, a junior branch of Boondi, upon the expulsion of 
the Shereshahi dynasty, entered into a cori’espondence with the 
Afghan governor of Rinthumbor, which terminated in the surrender 
of this celebi'ated fortress, which he delivered up to his superior, the 
Rao Soorjun. For this important service, which obtained a castle 
and possession far superior to any under Boondi, lands were assigned 
near the city to Sawuntji, whose name became renowned, and was 
transmitted as the head of the clan, Sawunt-Hara. 

• 

The Chohan chief of Baidla, who was mainly instrumental to the 
surrender of this famed forti’ess, stipulated that it should be held by 
Rao Soorjun, as a fief of Mewar. Thus Rinthumbor, which for ages 
was an appanage of Ajm4r, and continued until the fourteenth 
century in a branch of the family descended from Beesildeo, when it 
[VoL. 11.] 55a 
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was captured from tlie raliaufc after a desperate resistance, 

once more reverted to the Chohan race. 

Einthumbor was an early object of Alcber^s attention, who 
besieged it in person. He had been some time before its impregnable 
walls without the hope of its surrender, when Bhagwaudas of Amber 
and his son, the more celebrated Rtija Maun, who had nob only 
tendered their allegiance to Akber, but allied tliemselvos to him by 
marriage, determined to use tbeir influence to make Soorjun Hara 
faithless to his pledge, ^^to hold the castle as a fief of Cheetore^'f 
That courtesy, wliich is never laid aside amongst belligerent Raj- 
poots, obtained Raja Maun access to the castle, and the emperor 
accompanied him in the guise of a mace-beai’er. While conversing, 
an uncle of the Rao recognized the emperor, and with that sudden 
impulse which arises from respect, took the mace from his hand and 
placed Akber on the ^ cushion^ of the governor of the castle. Akber^s 
presence of 'mind did nob forsake him, and he said, Rao 

Soorjun, what is to be done V’ which was replied to by Raja 
MauV,^ Leave the Rana, give up Kinthnmbor, and become the 
servanb'of the king, with liigh honours and office/^ .The preferred 
bribe was indeed magnificent ; the government of fifty^two districts, 
whose revenues were to be appropriated without inquiry, on f urnish* 
ing the customary contingent, and liberty to name any other terms, 
which should be solemnly guaranteed the king. J 

A treaty was drawn np upon the spot, and mediated by the prince 
of Amber, which presents a good pictiu'e of Hindu feeling : 

1st. — That the chiefs of Booudi should be exempted from that 
custom, degrading to a Rajpoot, of sending a dohi^ to the royal 
harem. 

2d. — Exemption from the je^eya^ or poll-tax. 

3d. — That the chiefs of Boondi should not be^compelled to cross 
the Attob. " 

' 4bh. — That the vassals of Boondf should be* exempted from the 
obligation of sending their wives or female relatives to hold a stall 
the Meena Bazaari^ at the palace, on the festival of.Horoza.|l 

His fame is immortalized by a d esce > i da nh ol fcbe bard Ghund, in fcbe works 
alreadj'- mentioned, as bear mo; his name, the TTatiuV-rasa and Hautir-cavij^^ 

•f The Raja Maun of Amber is sfcyled, m the poetic chronicle of the Harns, 
‘‘the shade of the JCali Yuga:^^ a powerful figui'e, to denote that his baneful 
influence and example, in allying himself by matrimonial ties with the ^ 
imperialists, denationalized the Rajpoot character. In refusing to follow this 
example, we have presented a picture of patriotism in the life of Rana Pertdp 
of M^war. Ptao Soorjun avoided by convention what the Cheetore prince did 
by arms. 

X We may here remark, that the succeeding portion of the annals of Booiidi 
is a free translation of an historical sketcli drawn np for me by the Raja of 
Boondi from his 'own records, occasionally augmented fibra the bardic 
dhronicle. / 

§ HoZa is the term for a princess affianced to the king. 

II An 'ancient institution of the Timoorean kings, derived from their Tartar 
^icestry, ^ ppr a description of this festival, see Vol. I, p. 290 and Gladwin’s 
Ayeeu Akberri. 
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6th. — That they should have the privilege of euteriug the Bewan- 
mim, or hall of audience/ completely armed. 

6th, — That their sacred edifices should be respected. 

7th. — That they should never be placed under the command of a 
Hindu leader. 

8th, — That their horses should not be branded with the imperial 
dag^h.^' 

9th. — That they should be allowed to beat their naharraSy or 
^kettle-drums/ in the streets of the capital^ as far as the lal durwazay 
or ^ red-gate/ and that they should not be commanded to make the 
^ prostratiou/t on entering the Presenqe. 

10th. — That Boondi should be to the Haras what Dehli was to 
the king, who should guarantee them from any cliauge of capital. 

In addition to these articles, which the king swore to maintain, 
he assigned the Rao a residence at the sacred city of Kasi, possessing 
that privilege so dear to the Rajpoot, the right of sanctuary, which 
is maintained to this day. With such a bribe, and the full accept- 
ance of his terms, we cannot wonder that Rao Soorjun flung from 
him the remnant of allegiance he owed to iMewar, now humbled by 
the loss of her capital, or that he should agree to follow the vic- 
torious car of the Mogul. Bub this dereliction of duty was ^effaced by 
the rigid virtue of the brave Sawunt-Hai*a, who, as already 'stated, 
had conjointly with the Kotario ChohanJ obtained Rinthumbor. He 
put on the saffron robes, and with bis small but virtuous clan deter- 
mined, in spite of bis sovereign's example, that Akber should only 
gain possession over their lifeless bodies. 

Previous to this explosion of useless fidelity, he^-set up a pillar 
with a solemn anathema eugz'aved thereon, on whatever Hara of 

gentle blood should ascend the castle of Rinthumboi/or who should 

quit it alive.^^ Sawunt and his kin made the sacrifice to honour; 

they gave up their life’s blood to maintain their fidelity to the 
^^Rana,^^ albeit himself without a capital; and from that day^ no 
Hai’a ever passes Rinthumbor without averting his head from an 
object which caused disgrace to the tribe. With this transaction all 
intercourse ceased with Mdwar, and from this period the Hara boro 
the title of Rao Raja’^ of Boondi. 


This brand {dagli) was a flower on tlie forehead. 
f Similar to the Ico-hiu of Clniui. Had our ambassador possessed the witnf 
Rao Soortau of Sarohi, who, when compelled fopay homnge to the king, deter- 
mined at whatever hazard not to submit to this degradation, he might have 
succeeded in his mission to the ‘‘son of heaven.** For the relation of this 
anecdote see page 40, Annals of Manoar, 
jiThis conjoint act of attaining the castle of Rinthumbor is confirmed in the 
annals of the chieftains of Kotario, of the same original stock as the Haras : 
though a Poovhia Chohau. I knew him very well, as also one of the same stock, 
of Baidla, another of the sixteen PnttdSts of M6war, 
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Kao Soovjun was soou called into action, and sent as commander 
to reduce Gondwana, so named from being the '^region of the 
" Goands.” He took their capital, Baiu, b}’ assault, and to comme- 
morate the achievement erected the gateway still called the Soor- 
junpol. 'I’he Goand leaders he carried captives to the emperor, and 
generously interceded for their restoration to liberty, and to a portion 
of their possessions. On effecting this service, the king added seven 
distiicts to his grant, including Bcuaris and Ohunar. This was in 
S. 1632, or A.D. 1570, the year in which Rana Pertap of Mewar 
fought the battle of Huldighat against Sultan Selim.^ 

Rao Soorjuu resided at his government of Benares, and by his 
piety, wisdom, and generosity, benefited the empire and the Hindus 
at large, whose religion through him was respected. Owing to the 
prudence of his administration and the vigilance of his police, the 
most perfect security to person and property was established 
thi-oughout the province. He beautified and ornamented the city, • 
especially that quarter where he resided, and eighty-four edifices, 
for various public purposes, and twenty baths, w'ere constructed 
under his auspices. He died there, and left three legitimate sons: 
1, Rao Bboj ; 2, Dooda, nicknamed by Akber, Lukur Rhan ; 3, 
Kaemull, who obtained the town and dependencies of Polaita, now 
one of the fiefs of Kotah and the residence of the Eaeinnlote Haras. 

About this period, Akber Hansferred the seat of government from 
Dehli to Agra, which he enlarged and called Akberabad. Having 
determined on the reduction of Guzzerat, he despatched thither an 
immense army, which he followed with a select force mounted on 
camels. Of these, adopting the custom of the desert princes of India, 
he had fonned a corps of five hundred, each having two fighting 
men in a pair of panniers. To this select force, composed chiefly of 
Rajpoots, were attached Rao Bhoj and Dooda his brother. Proceed- 
ing with the utmost celerity, Akber joined his ai’my besieging Surat, 
before which many desperate encounters took place. In the final , 
assault the Hara Rao slew the leader of the enemy; on which 
occasion the king commanded him to “ name his reward." The Rao 
limited his request to leave to visit his estates annually during the 
pei’iodical I’ains, which was granted. 

The perpetual wars of Akber, for the conquest and consolidation of 
the universal empire of India, gave abundant opportunity to the 
Rajpoot leaders to exei’t their valour; and the Haras were ever at the 
post of dangei* and of honour. The siege and escalade of the famed 
castle of Ahmeduuggur afforded the best occasion for the display of 
Hara inti’epidity ; again it shone forth, and again claimed distinction 
and reward. To mark his sense of the merits of the Boondf leader, the 
king commanded that a new bastion should be erected, where he led 
the assault, which he named the BJioj boorj ; and further presented 
him his own favourite elephant. In this desperate assault, Chand 
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Bdguiiij the queen of Ahmednuggur, and an armed train of seven 
hundred females^ were slain^ gallantly fighting for their freedom. 

Notwithstanding all these services, Eao Bhoj fell under the 
emperor s displeasure. On the death of the queen, Joda Bad Akber 
commanded a court-mourning ; an(^ that all might testify a participa- 
tion in their master^s affliction, an ordinance issued that all the 
'Eajpoot chiefs, as well as the Mooslem leaders, should shave the 
moustache and the beard. To secure compliance, the royal barbers 
had the execution of the mandate. But when they came to the 
quarters of the Haras, in order to remove these tokens of manhood, 
they were repulsed with buffets and contumely. The enemies of 
Eao Bhoj aggravated the crime of this resistance, and insinuated to 
the royal ear that the outrage upon the barbers was accompanied 
with expressions insulting to the memory of the departed princess, 
who, it will be remembered, was a Eajpootni of Marwar. Akbei', 
forgetting his vassals gallant services, commanded that Eao Bhoj 
should be pinioned and forcibly deprived of his ^ moucheJ He might 
as well have commanded the operation on a tiger. The Haras flew 
to their arms ; the camp was thrown into tumult, and would soon 
have presented a wide scene of bloodshed, had not the emperor, 
seasonably repenting of his folly, repaired to the Boondi quarters in 
person. He expressed his admiration (he might have said his fear) 
of Hara valour, alighted from his elephant to expostulate with the 
Eao, who with considerable tact pleaded his father^s privileges, and 
added that an eater of poi'k like him was unworthy the distinction 
^^of putting his lip into mouiming for the queen.*'^ Akber, happy to 
obtain even so much acknowledgment, embraced the Eao, and carried 
him with him to his own quarters. 

In this portion of the Boondi memoirs is related the mode of 
Akber^s death.* He had designed to take off the great Eaja Maun 
by means of a poisoned confection formed into pills. To thi’ow 
the Eaja off his guard, he had prepai'ed other pills which were 
innocuous; but in his agitation he unwittingly gave these to the 
Eaja, and swallowed those which were poisoned. On the emperor^s 
death, Eao Bhoj retired to his hereditary dominions, and died in his 
palace of Boondi, leaving three sons, Eao Euttun, Hurda Narayn,j- 
and Kesoodas.f 

‘ Jdhangir was now sovereign of India, He had nominated his son 
Purvez to the government of the Dekhan, and having invested him 
in the city of Boorhanpoor, returned to the north. But Prince 
Khoorm, jealous of his brother, conspired against and slew him. 
This murder was followed by an attempt to dethrone his father 
Jehangir, and as he was popular with the Eajpoot princes, being son 


See Yol. I, i>. 296. 

+ He held^ Kotali in separate grant from the king during fifteen years, 
j He obtained the town of Hheepri (on the Ohumbul), vrith twenty-seven 
villages, in appanage. 
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of a princess of Amber^ a formidable rebellion was raised ; or, as tbe 
chronicle saysj " fcbe twenty -two Eajas turned against the Mug, all 
“ but Rao RuttuS 

Surimir 'p^fooia,j^il hdlid, 

Ab hea Imrro jidtiin ? 

Jata gurli J ehangir cd^ 

Belclia Bao ^ 

The lake had burst, the waters were rushing out ; where now 
^Hhe remedy? The house of Jdhangir was departing; it was 

sustained by Rao Ruttun/^ i 

With his two sons, Madhu Sing and Heri, Ruttun repaired to 
Bo*6rhanpoor, where he gained a complete victory over the rebels. 
In this engagement, which took place on Tuesday the full moon o£ 
Oartica, S. 1635 (A.D. 1579), both his sons were severely wounded. 
Por these services, Rao Ruttun was rewarded with the government 
of Boorhanpoor ; and Madhu his second son received a grant of the 
city of Kotah and its dependencies, which he and his heirs were to 
hold direct of the crown. Prom this period, therefore, dates the 
partition of Harouti, when the emperor, in his desire to reward 
Madhu Sing, overlooked the greater services of his father. But in 
this Jehangir did not act without design ; on the contrary, he dreaded 
the union of so much power iu the hands of this brave race as 
pregnant with danger, and well knew that by dividing, he could 
always rule both, the one thx'ough the other. Shah Jehan confirmed 
the grant to Madhu Sing, whose history will be resumed in its proper 
place, the Annals of Kotah. 

Rao Ruttun, while he held the government of Boorhanpoor, 
founded a township which still bears his name, Rufetunpooi'. He 
performed another important service, which, while it gratified the 
emperor, contributed greatly to the tranquillity of his ancient lord- 
paramount, the Ran a of Me war. A refractoiy noble of the court, 
Deriou Khan, was leading a life of riot and^ rapine in that countiy, 
when the Hara attacked, defeated, and carried him captive to the 
king. Por this distinguished exploit, the king gave him honorary 
owlutSy ov kettle-drums ; the grand yellow banner to be borne in 
state processions before his own person, aud a red flag for his camp; 
which ensigns are still retained by his successors. Rao Ruttun 
obtained the suffrages not only of his Rajpoot brethren, but of the 
whole Hindu race, whose religion he preserved from innovation/ 
The Haras exultingly boast that no Mooslem dared pollute the 
quarters where they might be stationed with the blood of the sacred 
kine. After all his services, Ruttun was killed in an action near 
Boorhanpoor, leaving a name endeared by his valour and liis virtues 
to the whole Hara 'race. 

Rao Ruttun left four sons, Gropinath, who had Boondi; Madhfi 
Sing, who had Kotah ; Heriji, who had Googore Jugernath, who 

about fifty families, bis descendants, formin<r a community 
round Neemoda. • 
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had ^ no issue; and Gopinath, tli§ heir of Boondf, who died before 
his father. The manner of his death affords another trait of Eajpoot 
character, and merits a place amongst those anecdotes which form 
the romance of history. Gopinath carried on a secret intrigue with 
the wife of a Brahmin of the Buldea class, and in the dead of night 
used to escalade the house to obtain admittance. At length the 
Bx'ahmin caught him, bound the hands and feet of his treacherous 
prince, and proceeding direct to the palace, told the Eao he had 
caught a thief in the act of -stealing his honour', and asked what 
punish^en^^as due to such offence. Death, was the reply. He 
waited for no^bSSel’, returned home, and with a hammer beat out the 
victim^s brains, throwing the dead body into the public highway. 
The tidings flew to Eao Euttun, that the heir of Boondi had been 
murdered, and his corpse ignominiously exposed; but when he 
learned the cause, and was reminded of the decree he had unwit- 
tingly passed, he submitted in silence.* 

Gopinath left twelve sons, to whom Eao Euttun assigned domains 
still forming the principal kotrisy or fiefs, of Boondi : 

"^1. — Eao Chutter Sal, who succeeded to Boondi. 

2. — Indur Sing, who founded Indui'gurh.f 

3. — Berl Sal, who founded Bulwun and Pilodi, and had Eurwar 
and Peepaldo. 

4. — Mokhim Sing, who had Anterdeh. 

5. — Maha Sing, who had Thanoh.J 


^,This trait in the character of Eao Euttun forcibly reminds us of a similar 
case -which occurred at Ghizni,and is related by Perishta in commemoration of 
the justice of Mahmoud. 

f These, the three great fiefs of Boondi, — Indurgurli, Bul-wun, and Anterdeh, 
are now all alienated from Boondi by the intrigues of Zalim Sing of Kotah. It 
was unfortunate for the Boondi Eao, when both these states were admitted to 
an alliance, that all these historical points were hid in darkness. It would be 
yet abstract and absolute justice that we should negotiate the ti*ansfer of the 
allegiance of these chieftains to their proper head of Boondi. . It would be a 
matter of little diflSculty, and the honour would be immense to Boondi and no 
‘hardship to Kotah, but a slight sacrifice of a power of protection to those who 
no longer require it. All of these chiefs were the founders of clans, called 
after them, Indursalote, Berisalote, Mokhimsingote ; the first can muster 
fifteen hundred Haras under arms. Jeipoor having imposed a tribute on these 
chieftains, Zalim Sing undertook, in the days of predatory warfare, to be 
responsible for it; for which he received that homage and service due to 
Boondi, then unable to protect them. The simplest mode of doing justice 
would be to make these chiefs redeem their freedom from tribute to Jeipoor, 
by ‘the payment of so many year.s* purchase, which would relieve them 
altogether fiora Zalim Sing, and at tiie same time be in accordance with 
our treaties, which prohibit sneh ties betwepii the states. 

JThaiioh, formerly called Jujawur, is the only fief of the twelve sons of 
Euttun which now pays obedience to its proper . head. The Mabraja 
Bikramnjeet is the lineal descendant of Maha Sing, and if alive, the earth 
bears not a morh honourable, brave, or simple-minded Eajpoot. He was the 
devoted servant of his young prince, and my very sincere and valued friend ; 
bud we shall have occasion to mention the 'lion-killei'’ in the Personal 
narrative. 

[VoL. 
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It is useless to specify tlie names of the remainder, who left no 
issue. 

Ohutfcer Sal, who succeeded his grandfather, Rao Ruttun, was not 
only installed by Shah Jehan in his hereditary dominic^ns, hut 
declared governor of the imperial capital, a post which he held 
nearly throughout this reign. When Shah Jehan partitioned the 
empire into four vice-royalties, under Kis sous, Dara, Arungz^b, 
Shuja, and Morad, Rao Ohutter Sal had a high command under 
Arungzeb, in the Deklian. The Hara‘ distinguished himself by his 
bravery and conduct in all the various sieges and actions, especially 
at the assaults of Doulutabad and Beedir; the last was led by - 
Chatter Sal in person, who carried the place, and put the garrison to 
the sword. In S. 1709 (A.D. 1653), Oalberga fell after an obstinate 
defence, in which Chutter Sal again led the escalade. The last 
resort was the strong fort of Damounee, which terminated all resist- 
ance, knd the Dekhau was tranquillized. 

At this period of the transactions in the south, a rumour was 
propagated of the emperor’s (Shah Jehan) death; and as during 
twenty days the prince (Arungzeb) held no court, and did not even 
give private audience, the report obtained general belief.* Bara 
Shekho was the only one of the emperor’s sons then at court, and 
the absent brothers determined to assert their several pretensions to 
the throne. While Shuja marched from Bengal, Arungzeb prepared 
to quit the Bekhan, and cajoled Morad to Join him with all his 
forces ; assuring him that he, a derveisli from principle, had no 
worldly desires, for his only wish was to dwell in retirement, 
practising the austerities of a rigid follower of the prophet ; that 
Bara was.an infidel, Shuja a free-thinker, himself an anchorite ; and 
that he, Morad, aloue of the sons of Shah Jehan was worthy to 
exercise dominion* to aid in which purpose he proffered his best 
energies.t 

The emperor, learning the hostile intentions^ of Arungzeb, 'Wroto ^ 
privately to the Hara prince to repair to the Presence. On receiv- 
‘ ing the mandate, Ohutter Sal revolved its import, but considering 
^ that, as a servant of the gadi (throne), his only duty wasqbedience 
he instantly commenced his preparations to quit the Bekhan, This 
reaching the ear of Arungzeb, he enquired the cause of his hasty 
departure, observing, that in a very short time he might accompany 
him to court. The Boondi prince I’eplied, ^ his first duty was to the 
reigning sovereign,’ and handed him the Jirindn or summons to the 
Presence. Arungzeb commanded that be should not be permitted 
to depart, and directed his encampment to be surrounded. 


^ The I’eadcr ^viil observe, as to the phraseology of these important occur- 
rences, that thelaiiguage is that of the original ; it is, in fact, almost {tverhciit^^ 
translation from the memoirs of these princes in the Boondf archives. 

. tThe Bajpoot prince, who drew up this character, seems 'to have well. 

^Btudied Arungzeb, and it is gratifying, to find such concurrence with every 

authority. But could such a character be eventually mistaken ? 
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Cliufctoi' Salj foreseeing this, had already sent on his baggage, and 
forming his vassals and those of other Eajpoot princes attached to 
the royal cause into one compact mass, they effected their retreat to 
the Nerbudda in the face of their pursuers, rrithout their daring to 
attack them. By the aid of some Solanki chieftains inhabiting 
the banks of this river, the Boondi Eao was enabled to pass this 
dangerous stream, then swollen by the periodical rains. Already 
baffled hy the skill and intrepidity of Chntter Sal, Arungzeb was 
compelled to give up the pursuit, and the former reached Boondi in 
safety. Having made liis domestic arrangements, he proceeded 
forthwith to the capital, to help the aged emperor, whose power, 
and even existence, were alike threatened by the ungrateful preten- 
sions of his sons to snatch the sceptre from the hand which still 
held it.^^ 

If a reflection might be here interposed on the bloody wars which 
desolated India in consequence of the events of which the foregoing 
were the initial scenes, it would be to expose the moral retribution 
resulting from evil example. Were we to take but a partial view 
of the picture, we should depict the venerable Shah Jehan, arrived 
at the verge of the grave, into which the unnatural contest of his 
sons for empire wished to precipitate him, extending his 'arms for 
succour in vain to the nobles of his own faith and kin ; while the 
Eajpoot, faithful to his principle, ‘allegiance to the throne/ staked 
both life and land to help him in his need. Such a picture would 
enlist all our sympathies on the side of the helpless king. But 
when we recall the past, and consider that Shah Jehan, as prince 
Khoorm, played the same part (setting aside the mask of hypocrisy), 
which Arungzeb now attempted ; that, to forward his guilty design, 
he murdered his brother Purvcz, who stood between him and the 
throne of his parent, against whom he levied war, our sympathies 
are checked, and wo conclude that unlimited monarchy is a curse to 
^ itself and all who are subjected to it. 

The battle of Fntteliabad followed not long after this event, which, 
gained by Arungzeb, left the road to the throne free from obstirac- 
' tion. We are not informed of the reasqn why the prince of Boondi 
did not add his contingent to the force assembled to oppose Arungzeb 
under Jeswunt Sing of Marwai*, unless it be found in that article of 
the treaty of Eao Soorjun, prohibiting his successors from serving 
under a leader of their own faith and nation. The younger branch 
of Kotah appears, on its separation from Boondi, to have felt itself 
exonerated from obedience to this decree j for four royal brothers of 
Kotah, with many of their clansmen, were stretched on this field in 
the cause of sivamdherma and Shah Jehan. Before, however, 
Arungzdb could tear the scepti'e from the enfeebled hands of his 
parent, he had to combat his elder brother Dara, who drew together 
at Dholpoor all those who yet regarded “ the first duty of a Eajpoot/' 
The Boondi prince, with his Haras clad in their saffron robes, the 
onsiffns of death or victory, formed the vanguard of Dara on this 
[VoL. IL] , 56a 
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day, tlie opening scene of Iris sorrows, which closed but wdth his 
life; for Dholpoor was as fatal to Dara the Mogul, as Arbelawas to 
the Persian Darius. Custom rendered it indispensable that the 
princely leaders should be conspicuous to the ho.st, and in conformity 
thereto, Dara, mounted on his elephant, was in the brunt of the 
battle, in the heat of which, when valour and fidelity might have 
preserved the sceptre of Shah .Jehan, Dara suddenly disappeared. 
A. panic ensued, which Avns followed by confusion and flight. The 
noble Hara, on this disastrous event, turned to his v.assals, and 
exclaimed, “ Accursed be he who flies I Here, true to my salt, my 
“feet are rooted to this field, nor will I quit it alive, but with victory .■*' 
Cheering on his men, he mounted his elephant, but whilst 
encouraging them by his voice and example, a cannon-shot hitting 
his elephant, the animal turned and fled. Chutter Sal leaped from- 
his back and called for his steed, exclaiming, “my elephant may 
“turn his back on the enemy, but never shall his master." 
Mounting liis horse, and forming his men into a dense mass (gole), 
he led them to the charge against prince iforad, whom he singled 
out, and had his lance balanced for the issue, when a ball 
pierced his forehead. The contest was nobly .maijitnined ,by his 
youngest son, Bharut Sing, who accompanied In’s father in death, 
and with him the choicest of his clan. Mokhim Sing, 'brother of the 
Rao, with two of his sons, and Oudi Sing, another nephew, sealed 
their fidelity with their lives. Thus in tlie two battles of Oojein 
and Dholpoor no less than twelve princes of the blood, together with 
the heads of every Hara clan, maintained their fealty {sv^amdherma) 
even to death. Where are we to look for such examples ? 

“ Rao Chutter Sal had been personally engaged in fifty-two 
“combats, and left a name renowned for courage and incorruptible 
“ fidelity." He enlarged the palace of Boondi by adding that portion 
which bears his name, — tho Chutter Slahl, — and the temple of 
Keshoorae, at Patun, was constructed under his direction. It was 
in S. 1715 he was killed; he left four sons, Rao Bhtlo Sing, Bheem 
Sing, who got Googoi'e, Bugwunt Sing, who obtained -Mow, and 
Bharut Sing, who was killed at Dholpoor. 

Arungzdb, on the attainment of sovereign power, transferred all 
the resentment he harboured against Chutter Sal to his son and 
successor, Rao BhAo. He gave a commission to Raja Atmaram, 
Gor, the prince of Sheopoor, to reduce “ that turbulent and disaffeefcee 
' “race, the Hara,^’ and annex Boondi to the government of Rinthum 
bor, declaring that he should visit Boondi shortly in person, on hi 
way to the Dekhan, and hoped to congratulate him on his success 
Raja Atmaram, with an army of twelve thousand men, entere 
Hardvati and ravaged it with fire and sword. Having laid sieg 
to Khatolli, a town of Indurgurh, the chief fief of Boondi, the clai 
secretly assembled, engaged Atmaram at Goturdaj defeated and p 
him to flight, capturing the imperial ensigns and all his baggag 
Not satisfied with this, they retaliated by blockading Sheopoc 
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when tlie discomfited Raja continued his flight to court to relate 
this fresh instance' of* Hara audacity. The poor prince of the Gors ’ 
was received with gibes and jests, and heartily repented of his 
inhuman inroads upon his neighbours in the day of their disgrace. 
The tyrant, affecting to be pleased with this instance of Hara coui’age, 
sent a firman to Rao Blulo of grace and free pardon, and com- 
manding his presence at court. At first the Rao declined ; but 
having repeated pledges of good intention, he complied and was 
honoured with the government of Arungabad under prince Moazzim. 
Here he evinced his independence by shielding Raja Kurrun of 
Bikaner from a plot against his life. He performed many gallant 
deeds with his Rajpoot brethren in arms, the brave Boondelas of 
Orcha and Duttea. He erected many public edifices at Arungabad, 
where he acquired so much fame by his valour, his charities, and 
the sanctity* of his manners, that miraculous cures were (said to 
be) effected by him. He died at Arungabad in S. 1738 (A.D. 1682), 
and, being without issue, was succeeded by Anurad Sing, the grand- 
son of his brother Bheem.j* 

Anurad^s accession was confirmed by the emperor, who, in order 
to testify the esteem in which l)e held his predecessor, sent his own 
elephant, Onj-^gowr, with the khelat of investiture. Anurad accom- 
panied Arungzeb in his wars in the Dekhan, and on one occasion 
performed the important service of rescuing the ladies of the harem 
out pf the enemy^s hands. The emperor, in testimony of his 
gallantry, told him to name his reward ; on which he requested he 
might be allowed to command the vanguard instead of the rear- 
guard of the army. Subsequently, he ^was distinguished in the 
siege and storm of Beejapoor. 

An unfortunate quarrel with Doorjun Sing, the chief vassal of 
Boondi, involved the Rao in trouble. Making use of some improper* 
expression, the Rao resentfully replied, “ I know what to expect from 
^ ^^you;^^ which determined Doorjun^ to throw his allegiance to the 
dogs. He quitted the army, and arriving at his estates, armed his 
kinsmen, and, by n coup- de-main , possessed himself of Boondi. On 
learning this, the emperor detached Anurad with a force which 
expelled the refractory Doorjun, whose estates were sequestrated.. 
Previous to his expulsion, Doorjun drew the teeka of succession on 
the forehead of his brother of Bulwun. Having settled the affairs 
of Boondi, the Rao was employed, in conjunction- with Raja Bishen 
Sing of Amber, to settle the northern countries of the empire, 
governed by Shah Alum, as lieutenant of the king, and whose head 
quarters were at Lahore, in the execution of which service he died. 

Anurad left two sons, Boodh Sing and Jod Sing, Boodh Sing 


^ It is a fact worthy of notice, that the most intrepid of the Rajpoot princely 
cavaliers are of a very devout frame of mind. 

fBheem Sing, who bad the fief of Googore bestowed on him, had a son, 
Kishen Sing, who succeeded him, and was put to death by Arungzeb. Anurad 
was the son of Kishen. 
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succeeded to the lionours aud employments of his father. Soon 
affceij Arungzeb, ivhQ had fixed his residence at Arungahad^ fell ill, 
and finding his end approach, the nobles aud officers of state, in 
apprehension of the event, requested him to name a successor. The 
dying emperor replied, that the succession was in the hands of God, 
with whose will and under wffiose decree he was desirous that his 
son Buhadoor Shah Alum should succeed ; but that he was appre- 
bensive that prince Azim would endeavour by force of arms to seat 
himself on the throne.''i= As the king said, so it happened ; Azim 
Shah, being supported in his pretensions by the army of the Dekhan, 
prepared to dispute the empire with his elder brother, to whom he 
sent a formal defiance to decide their claims to empire on the plains of 
Dholpoor. BudahoorShah convened all the chieftains who favoured 
his cause, and explained his position. Amongst them was Kao Boodh, 
now entering on manhood, and he was at that moment in deep afflic- 
tion for the untimely loss of his brother, Jod Sing.f When the king 
desired him to repair to Boondi to perform the offices of mourning, 
and console his relations and kindred, Boodh Sing replied, “It is not 
“ to Boondi my duty calls me, but to attend my sovereign in the field 
— to that of Dholpoor, i-enowned for many battles and consecrated 
“ by the memory of the heroes who have fallen in the pei’formauce 
of their duty adding that there his heroic ancestor Chutter Sal 
fell, whose fame he desired to emulate, and by the blessing of 
“ heaven, his arms should be crowned with victory to the empire.^’ 

Shah Alum advanced from Lahore, and Azim, with his son Bedar 
Bukt, from the Dekhan ; and both armies met on the plains, of 
Jajow, near Dholpoor. A more desperate conflict was never recorded 
in the many bloody pages of the history of India. Had it been a 
common contest for supremacy, to be decided by the Mooslem sup- 
porter's of the rivals, it would have ended like similar ones, — a 
furious onset, terminated by a treacherous desertion. Buthere were 
assembled the brave bands of Rajpootana, house opposed to house, 
and clan against clan. The princes of Duttea and Kotah, who had 
long served with prince Azim, and were attached to him by favours, 
forgot the injunctions of Arungzdb, and supported that prince’s 
pretensions against the lawful heir. A powerful friendship united 
the chiefs of Boondi and Duttea, whose lives exhibited one scene of 
glorious triumph in all the wars of the Dekhan. In opposing the 
cause of Shah Alum, Ram Sing of Kotah was actuated by his ambi- 
tion to become the head of the Haras, and in anticipation of success 
had actually been invested with the honours of Boondi. With such 
stimulants on each side did the rival Haras meet face toface'on the 
plains of Jajow, to decide at the same time the pretensions to empii-e, 
and what affected them more, those of their respective heads to 
superiority. Previous to the battle. Ram Sing sent a perfidious 


_ * It is useless to repeat that this is a literal translation from the records and 
journals of the Hara princes, who served the'emperors. 

fThis catastrophe will be related in the Personal Narrative. 
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message to Rao Boodh^ invitiag him to desert the cause he espoused^ 
and come over to Azim ; to ^hich he indignantly replied : That 
the field which his ancestor had illustrated by his deaths was not 
that whereon he would disgrace his memory by the desertion of his 
prince/^ 

Boodh Sing was assigned a distinguished iiost, and by his conduct 
and courage mainly contributed to the victory which placed Buha- 
dcor Shah without a rival on the throne. The Rajpoots on either 
side sustained the chief shock of the battle^ and the Hara prince of 
'Kotahj and the noble Boond^la Dulput of Duttea^ were both killed 
by cannon-shot^ sacrificed to the cause they espoused ; while the 
pretensions of Azim and his son Bedar Bukt^ were extinguished 
with their lives. 

For the signal services rendered on this important day^ Boodh 
Sing was honoured with the title of Rao !feaja, and was admitted to 
the intimate friendship of the emperor, which he continued to enjoy 
until his death, when fresh contentions arose, in which the grandsons 
of Arungzeb all perished, Feroksere succeeded to the empire, uuder 
whom the Syeds of Barra held supremo power, and ruined the 
empire by their exactions and tyranny. When they determined to 
depose the king, the Hai’a pi'ince, faithful to his pledge, determined 
to release him, and in the attempt a bloody conflict ensued in the 
(chotvlc) square, in which his uncle Jaet Sing, and many of his 
clansmen, were slain. 

The rivalry which commenced between the houses of Kotah and 
Boondi, on the plains of Jajow, in which Ram Sing was slain, was 
maintained by his son and successor. Raja Bheem, who supported 
the party of the Syeds. In the prosecution of his views and revenge. 
Raja Bheem so far lost sight of the national character of the Rajpoot, 
as to compass his end by treachery, and beset his foe unawares 
while exercising his horse in the Middn^ outside the walls of the 
capital. His few retainers formed a circle round their chief, and 
gallantly defended him, though with great loss, until they reached a 
place of safety. Unable to aid the king, and beset by treachery, 
Rao Boodh was compelled to seek his. own safety in flight.* Ferok- 
sere was shortly after murdered, and the empire fell into complete 
disorder; when the nobles and Rajas, feeling their insecurity under 
the bloody and rapacious domination of the Syeds, repaired to their 
several possessions.f 

At this period. Raja Jey Sing of Amber thought of dispossessing 
Boodh Sing of Boondi. Rao Boodh Sing was at this time his 


Vide "Vol. I, p. 3^6, ei in which the Boondi Annals are corroborated 

b}" the Annals of M4war, and an autograph letter of Raja Jey Sing of 
Amb^r, dated the 19bh Palgoon, S. 1775 (A.I). 1719). 

•f These subjects being already discussed in Yol. I, would have had no 
place here, were it not necessary to show how accurately the Boondi princes 
recorded events, and to rescue them from, the charge of having no bistoricJ>I 
documents. 
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guest, having accompanied him from court to Ambm\ The cause of 
the quarrel is thus related : The Hara prince was married to a sister 
of Jey Sing ; she had been betrothed to the emperor Buhadoor 
Shah, who, as one of the marks of his favour for the victory of 
Dholpoor, resigned his pretensions to the fair in favour of Bao Boodh. 
Unfortunately, she bore him no issue, and viewed with jealousy his 
two infant sons by another Ban i, the daughter of Kala-Megh of 
Beygoo, one of the sixteen chiefs of Mdwar, During her lord^s 
absence, she feigned pregnancy, and having procured an infant, 
presented it as his lawful child. Eao Boodh was made acquainted 
with the equivocal conduct of his queen, to the danger of his proper 
offspring, and took an opportunity to reveal her conduct to her 
brother. The lady, who was present, was instantly interrogated by 
her brother ; but exasperated either at the suspicion of her honour, 
or the discovery of her fraud, she snatched her brother’s dagger fx’om 
his girdle, and rating him as the son of a tailor,”* would have slain 
him on the spot, had he not fled from her fury. 

To , revenge the insult thus put upon him, the Baja of Ambdr 
determined to expel Bao Boodh from Boondi, and offered the gadi 
to the chief of its feudatories, the lord of Indurgurh ; but Deo Sing 
had the virtue to refuse the offer. He then had recourse to the 
chieftain of Kurwur, who could not resist the temptation. This 
chief, Salim Sing, was guilty of a double breach of trust; for he 
held the confidential office of governor of Tarragurh, the citadel 
commanding both the city and palace. 

This family dispute was, however, merely the underplot of a 
deeply-cherished political scheme of the prince of Ambdi', for the 
maintenance of his supremacy over the minor Bajas, to which his 
office of viceroy of Malwa, Ajmei', atfd Agra, gave full scope,' and he 
skilfully availed himself of the results of the civil wars of the Moguls. 
In the issue of Feroksere’s dethronement he saw the fruition of his 
schemes, and after a show of defending him, retired to his dominions 
to prosecute his views. 

Amber was yet circumscribed in territory, and the consequence 
of its princes arose out of their position as satraps of the empire. 
He therefore determined to seize upon al’^ ,he districts on his frontiers 
within his grasp, and moreover to compel the services of the chief- 
tains who served under bis banner as lieutenants of the king. 

At this period, there were many allodial chieftains within the 
bounds of Amber; as the Puchwana Chbhans about Lalsont, Goorah, 
Neemrana, who owed neither service nor ti’ibute to Jeipoor, but led 
their quotas as distinct dignitaries of the empire under "the flag of 


Ibis lady sister to Clnimunji, elder bi other to Jey Sing, and heir- 
apparent to the gadi of AmbeV, who ^^as put to death by Jey Sing. To this 
in order the Eah tore bard alludes in the couplet given in their annals, Vol. H, p- 
lOo. ‘ Olmnmvji' lB the title of the heirs-apnnrent of Amb6r. I know not 
^liethcr Chuinun]i,Tyhich is mcrejy a term of endearment, mny not be Becjy 
«mg, whose captivity wo have related. See p. 334,. 
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Ambdr. Eveu tbeii* own stock, the confederated Shekbawuts, deemed 
tbemselves under no suck obligation. The Birgoojurs of Rajore, the 
Jadoous of Biaua, and many others, the vassalage of older days, 
were in the same predicament. These, being in the decline of the 
empire unable to protect themselves, the more readily agreed to hold 
their ancient allodial estates as fiefs of Amber, and to serve with 
the stipulated quota. But when Jey Sing’s views led him to hope 
ho could in like manner bring the Haras to acknowledge his supre- 
macy, he evinced both ignorance and presumption. He therefore 
determined to dethrone Boodh Sing, and to make a Baja of his own 
choice, hold of him in chief. 

The Hara, who was then reposing on the rites of hospitality and 
family ties at Ambdr, gave Jey Sing a good opportunity to developo 
his views, which were first manifested to the Boondi prince by an 
obscure offer that he would make Ambdr his abode, and accept five 
hundred rupees daily for his train. His uncle, the brother of Jaet, 
who devoted himself to save his master at Agra, penetrated the' 
infamous intentions of Jey Sing. He wrote to Boondi, and com- 
manded that the Beygoo Rani should depart with her children to her 
father’s ; and having given time for this, he by stealth formed his 
clansmen outside the walls of Amboi’, and having warned his prince 
of his danger, they quitted the treacherous abode. Raja Boodh, at 
the head of three hundred Haras, feared nothing. He made direct 
for his capital, but they were overtaken at Pancholas, on the mutual 
frontier, by the select army under tho five principal chieftains of 
Amber. The little band was enclosed, when a desperate encounter 
ensued, Rajpoot to Rajpoot. Every one of the five leaders of Ambdr 
was slain, with a multitude of their vassals; and the cenotaphs of 
the lords of Eesurda, Sirwai', and Bhowar, still afford evidence of 
Hara revenge. The uncle of Boondi was slain, and the valiant band 
was so thinned, that it was deemed unwise to go to Boondi, and by 
the intricacies of the Plateau they reached Beygoo in safety. This 
deai'-bought success enabled Jey Sing to execute his plan, and Duleel 
Sing, of Kurwur, espoused the daughter of Amber, and was invested 
with the title of Rao Raja of Boondi. 

Taking advantage of the distress of the elder branch of his house. 
Raja Bheem of Kotah, now strictly allied with Ajit of Marwar and 
'the Syeds, prosecuted the old feud for superiority, making the 
Chumbul the boundary, and seizing upon all tho fiscal lauds of 
Boondi east of this stream (excepting tho Kotris), which he attached 
to Kotah. 

Thus beset by enemies on all sides, Boodh Sing, after many fruit- 
. less attempts to recover his patrimony, in which much Hara blood 
was uselessly shed, died in exile at Beygoo, leaving two sons, Omdda 
Sing and Deep Sing. 

Tho sons of Rao Boodh were soon driven oven from the shelter of 
the maternal abode ; for, at the instigation of their enemy of Amber, 
the Rana sequestrated Beygoo. Pursued by this unmanly vengeance, 
[yor,. II.] . • . 67 
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tjie brave youths collected a small band, and took refuge in the 
mlds of Puchail, 'whence they addressed Doorjun Sal, who had 
succeeded Raja Bheem at Kotah. This prince had a heart to 
commiserate their misfortunes, and the magnanimity not only to 
relieve them, but to aid them in the recovery of their patrimony: 

^ 

CHAPTER IV. 

Jiao Omeda defeats the troops of Amher . — Conflict at Diiblana. — Omeda defeated 
and obliged to fly, — Death of his steed, — Talces leftige amidst the 

ruins of the Ohumhul — Uedeems liis capital, — Is again e,vpelled from it , — 
Interview iviili the ivldoio of his father; she solicits aid from Ilolcar to 
reinstate Omeda, — The Amber Prince forced to acJcnowledge the claims of 
Omeda, — Ee recovers Boondi. — Sxdcide of the Amber piince, — First alienation 
of land to the Mahrattas, — Afadhu Sing of Amber asserts supremacy over 
Harouti. — Ongin of tributary demands thereon, — Zalim Sing. — Mahratia, 
encroachments, — Omeda' s revenge on the chief of Indnrgiirh; its cause and 
conseguences.^—^Omeda abdicates, — Ceremony of Yugr^j, or abdication ^ — 
Installation of A jit. — OmMa becomes a pilgrim ; Ms xvanderings ; cause of 
their interruption, — Afit assassinates the Bana of Aleioar, — Memorable ^Saii 
imprecation, — Aioful death of Ajit. — Fulfilment of ancient prophecy, -fRao 
Bishen Sing succeeds, — Omeda' s distmsi of his grandson ; their reconciliation, 
— Omida's death, — British army retreats through Earouti, aided by Boondi, 
— Alliance loith the English — Benefits conferred on Boondi, — Bishen Sing 
dies of the Cholera Moil) as ; forbids the rite of Sati. — Eis character; 
constitutes the Author guardian of his soji, the Rao Baja Bam Sing, 

Omeda was but thirteen years of age on the death of his house^s 
foe, the Raja of Ambei', in S. 1800 (A.D. 1744). As soon as the 
event was known to him, putting himself at the head of his 
clansmen, he attacked and carried Patun and Gainolli. When it was 
heard* that the son of Boodh Sing was awake, the ancient Haras 
flocked to his standard,^^ and Doorjun Sal of Kotah, rejoicing to see 
the real Hara blood thus displayed, nobly sent his aid. 

Esuri Sing, who was now lord of Amber, pursuing his father’s 
policy, determined that Kotah should bend to his supremacy as well 
as the elder branch of Baondi. The defiance of his power avowed 
in the support of young Omeda brought his views into action, and 
Kotah was invested. But the result does not belong to thisjmrfc of' 
our history. On the retreat from Kotah, Esuri sent a body of 
Nanulq)untis to attack Omdda in his I'etreat at Bood (old) Lohari, 
amongst the Meenas, the aboriginal lords of these mountain-wilds, 
who had often served the cause of the Haras, notwithstanding they 
had deprived them of their birthright. The youthful valour and 
distress of young Omeda so gained their hearts, that five thousand 
bowmen assembled and desired to be led against his enemies. With 
these auxiliaries, he anticipated his foes at Beechorie, and while the 
mmble mountaineers plundered the camp, Omeda charged the 
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Joipool’ army swoi'd in hand, and slnughlci'ed them without mercy, 
taking their ketlle-dnnns and standards. On the news of this defeat, 
another army of eighteen thousand men, under Narayudas Khetvi, 
was sent against Omeda. But tlie affair of Beechorio confirmed the 
dispositions of the Haras : from all quarters they flocked to the 
standard of the young prince, who determined to risk everything 
in a general engagement. The foe had reached Dublana. On the 
eve of attack, yoniig Omeda went to projnt'ato “ the lady of Sitoon,” 
the tutelary divinity of his race j and ^ o knelt before the altar of 
Asdiyurna (the fulfillcr of hope), his ^ falling upon Iho ’turrets of 
Boondi, then lield by a traitor, hoj^ ,o conquer or die. 

In-spired with like seutimentsy? o clansmen formed around 

the orange flag, tho gift of Itao Buttun ; and as they 

cleared tho pass leading to ju ’ tho foe was discovered 
marshalled to receive them. In onfcv. Dse compact masses, termed 
gole, with serried lances advanced^\^adda led his Haras to tho 
charge. Its physical and moral impression was irresistible ; and a 
vista was cut through tho dense host opposed to them. Again they 
formed; and ag.T.in, in spite of tho showers of cannon-shot, the 
sword renewed its blows ; but every charge was fatal to tho bravest, 
of Omeda’s men. In tho fir.st onset fell his maternal uncle, Pifthi 
Sing, Solnnki, with tho Slahraja Murjad Sing of Motra, a valiant 
Har.a, who fell just as ho launched his cholera (discus) at the head of 
tho.lDietri commander of Amhdr. Prag Sing, chief of Soruu, a 
hi'anch of tho Thana lief, was also slain, with many of inferior note. 
Tho steed of Omdda was struck by a cannon-ball, and the intestines 
protruded from the wound. The intrepidity of the youthful hero, 
nobly seconded by his kin and clan, was unavailing ; and the 
chioflains, fearing he would throw away a life tho preservation of 
which they all desired, entreated he would abandon tho contest ; 
ohsevving, “ that if he survived, Boondi must ho 'theirs ; but if ho 
■ "w’as slain, there was an end of all their hopes.’’^ 

With grief ho submitted ; and as they gained the Sowalli Pass, 
which leads to Indurgurli, he dismounted to breatho his faithful 
steed; .and as he loosened tho girths, it expired. Om(!;da sat down 
and wept. Hunja was worthy of such a mark of his esteem : he 
was a steed of Irak, tho gift of tho king to his father, whom ho had 
home in many an encounter. Hov was this natural ebullition of tho 
young Hara a transient feeling : Hunja's memory was held in vene- 
ration, and the first act of Omeda, when ho recovered his throne, was 
to erect a statue to' the steed ivho boro him so nobly on tho day of 
Dublana. It stands in the square (clioiih) of the city, and receives 
'. the reverence of each Hara, wjio links his history with one of tho 
brightest of their achievements, though obscured by momentary 
defeat.* 


* I Luvo made my salaam to tho roprosontative of 'Hunja, and should have 
graced his neck with a chaplet bn every military festival, had I dwelt among 
the Haras. 

[Voa. II.] 
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Omeda gained Indurgurli, wliicK was close at Hand, on foot ; but 
tHis traitor to tbe name of Hara, wHo Had acknowledged tHe supre- 
macy of Amb6r, not only refused His prince a Horse in His adversity, 
but warned Him of tHe domain, asking if He meant to be the ruin 
of IndurgurH as well as Booudi Disdaining to drink water 
witHin its bounds, tHe young prince, stung by tHis perfidious mark 
of inHospitality, took tHe direction of Kurwain. Its cHief made 
amends for tHe otHer’s cHurlisHness ; He advanced to meet Him, offered 
sucH aid as He Had to give, and presented Him witH a Horse. Dis- 
missing His faitHful kinsmen to tHeir Homes, and begging tHeir swords 
wHen fortune might be kinder. He regained His old retreat, tHe ruined 
palace of E-ampoora, amongst tHe ravines of tHe CHumbul. 

Doorjuu Sal of Kotali, wHo Had so’ bravely defended His capital 
against tHe pi’etensions to supremacy of Esuri Sing and His auxiliary, 
Appa Siudia, felt more interest than ever in the cause of Omdda. 
THe KotaH princess councils were governed and His armies led by a 
JBhdt (bard), wHo, it may be inferred, was professionally inspired by 
tHe Heroism of the young Hara to lend His sword as well as His muse 
towards reinstating Him in tHe Halls of His fathers. Accordingly, all 
the strength of Kotali, led by the BH4t, was added to the kinsmen 
and fi’iends of Omeda; and an attempt on Boon dii was I’esolved. 
THe city, whose walls were in a state of dilapidation from this con- 
tinual warfare, was taken without difficulty ; and the assault of the 
citadel of TarragurH Had commenced, when the Heroic BHat received 
a fatal shot from a treacherous Hand in His own party. His death 
was concealed, and a cloth thrown over His body.' The assailants 
pressed on ; the usurper, alarmed, took to flight ; the ' lion’s •Hope’-'f^^ 
was fulfilled, and Omeda was seated on the throne of his fathers. 

Duleel fled to His suzerain at Amb&, whose disposable forces, 
under the famous Khetri Kesoodas, were immediately put in motion 
to re-expel the Hara. Boondi was invested, and Having Had no time 
given to prepai-e for defence, Omdda was compelled to abandon the 
walls so nobly won, and the flag of DHoondar waved over the 
“ Ichangras (battlements) of Ddwd-Bango.” And let the redeeming 
virtue of the usurper be recorded; who, when His suzerain of Amber 
desired to reinstate Him on the c/adi, refused 'Ho bring a second 
“ time the stain of treason on His Head, by which He Had been 
" disgraced in the opinion of mankind.” 

Omeda, once more a wanderer, alternately courting the aid of 
Mdwar and Marwar, never suspended His Hostility to the usurper of 
His rights, but carried His incursions, without intermission, into his 
paternal domains. One of these led Him to the village of Binodia : 
Hither the CutcHwaHa Eani, the widowed queen of Ms father, and 
the cause of all their miseries. Had retired, disgusted with Herself 
■ and the world, and lamenting, -when too late, the ruin she Had 
brought upon her husband. Herself, and the family she Had entered. 
Omeda paid her a visit, and the interview added fresh pangs to Her 


* Omeda , ' hope 5’ Sing’Jt, ‘ a lion.’ 
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self-reproacli. His sufferings, liis heroism, brightened by adversity, 
originating with her nefarious desire to stifle his claims of primo- 
geniture by a spurious adoption, awakened sentiments of remorse, 
of sympathy, and sorrow. Determined to make some amends, she 
adopted the resolution of going to -the Bekhan, to solicit aid for the 
son of Boodh Sing. When she arrived on the banks of the Nerbudda 
a pillar was pointed out to her on which was inscribed a prohibition 
to any of her race to cross, this stream, which like the Indus was 
also styled attoo, or ‘’forbidden.’ Like a true Eajpootni, she broke 
the tablet in pieces, and threw it into the stream, observing with a 
Jesuitical casuistry, that there was no longer any impediment, when 
no ordinance existed. Having passed the Rubicon, she proceeded 
forthwith to the camp of 'Mulhar Rao Holcar. The sister of Jey 
Sing, the most potent Hindu prince of India, became a suppliant to 
this goatherd leader of a horde of plunderers, nay, adojited him as 
her brother to effect the redemption of Boondi for the exiled Omeda. 
Mulhar, without the accident of noble birth, possessed the senti- 
ments which belong to it, and he promised all she asked. How far 
his compliance might be promoted by another call for his lance from 
the Eana of Mdwai*, in virtue of the marriage-settlement which 
promised the succession of Ambdr to a princess of his house, the 
Boondi records do not tell : they refer only to the prospects of its 
own prince. But we may, without any reflection on the gallantry of 
Holcar, express a doubt how far he would have lent the aid of his 
horde to this sole object, had ho not had in view the splendid bribe 
of sixty-four lacs ivoit the Rana, to be paid when Esuri Sing should 
be reihoved, for his, nephew Madhti Sing.* 

Be '^jhis as it may, the Boondi chronicle states that the lady, instead 
of th^' temporaiy expedient of delivering Boondi, conducted the 
march of the Mahrattas direct on Jeipoor. Circumstances favoured 
her designs. The character of Esuri Sing had raised up enemies 
about his person, who seized the occasion to forward at once the 
views of Boondi and Mewar, whose princes had secretly gained them 
over to their views. 

The Ambdr prince no sooner heard of the appi-oach of the 
Mahrattas to his capital than he quitted it to ofer them battle. 
But their strength had been misrepresented, nor was it till he 
reached the castle of Bhagroo that he was undeceived and sur- 
rounded. "When too late, he saw that “ treason had done its worst,’-’ 
and that the confidence he had placed in the successor of a minister 
whom he had murdered, met its natural reward. The bard has 
transmitted in a sloca the cause of his overthrow : 

“ Juh-i, cliiirl Esivara 
“ lidj carna cd as 
“ Mniitri moota maria 
“ KJietri jZessoodds.” 

Esuri forfeited all hopes of regality, -ivhen he slew that great 
" minister KesoodS,s.” 


*.See annals of M6war, Yol. I, p. 363.- 
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The sons of this minister^ named Hursa^ and Gursae, betrayed 
their prince to the Southron/^ by a false return of their numbers^ 
and led him to the attack "with means totally inadequate. Resist- 
ance to a vast numerical superiority would have been madness ; he 
retreated to the castle of this fief of Amber, ’where, after a siege of 
ten days, he was forced not only to sign a deed for the surrender of 
Boondi,- and the renunciation of ail claims to it for himself and his 
descendants, but to put, in full ackuowledgment of his rights, the 
tiled on the forehead of Omeda. With this deed, and accompanied 
by the contingent of Kotah, they proceeded to Boondz ; the ti’aitor 
was expelled; and while rejoicings were making to celebrate the 
installation of Omdda, the funereal pyre was lighted at Ambdr, to 
consume the mortal remains of his foe. Raja Esuri could not 
survive his disgrace, and terminated his existence and hostility by 
poison, thereby facilitating the designs both of Boondf and Mewar. 

Thus in S. 1805 (A.D. 1749) Omdda I’egained his patrimony, after 
fourteen years of exile, during which a traitor had pressed the royal 
“ cushion'’^ of Boondi. But this contest deprived it of many of its 
ornaments, and, combined with other causes, at length reduced it 
almost to its intrinsic worth, ” a heap of cotton.'’'’ Mulhar Rao, the 
founder of the Holcar state, in virtue of his adoption as the brother 
of the widow-queen of Boodh Sing, had the title of mamoo, or uncle, 
to young Omdda. But true to the maxims of his race, he did not 
take his buckler to protect the oppressed, at the impulse ’of those 
chivalrous notions so familiar to the Rajpoot, but deemed a portion 
of the Boondi territory a better incentive, and a more unequivocal 
proof of gratitude, than the titles of brother and uncle. Accordingly, 
he demanded, and obtained by I'egular deed of surrender, the town 
and district of Patun on the left bank of the Ohumbul.* * 

The sole equivalent (if such it could be termed) for these fourteen 
years of usurpation, where the fortifications covering the palace and 
town, now called Tari-agiirli (the ‘ Star-fort’), built by Duleel Sing. 
Madhu Sing, who succeeded to the gadi of Jeipoor, followed up the 
designs commenced by Jey Sing, and which had cost his successor 
his life, to render the smaller states of Central India dependent on 
Amber. For this Kotah had been besieged, and Omeda expelled, 
and as such policy could not be effected by their unassisted means, 
it only tended to the benefit of the auxiliaries, who soon became 
principals, to the prejudice and detriment of all. Madhu Sing, 
having obtained the castle of Rinthumbor. a pretext was afforded 


* As in those days when Mahratta spoliation commenced, a joint-stock purse 
was made for all such acquisitions, so Patun was divided into shaies, of which 
the Peshwa had one, and Sindia another ; but the Peshwa’s share remained 
nominal, and the revenue was carried to account by Holcar for the services of 
the Poona state. In the general pacification of A.D. 1817, this long lost and 
mucli cherished district was once more incorporated with Boondi, to the 
unspeakable gratitude and joy of its prince and people. In effeotino- this for 
the grandson of Omeda, the author secured for himself a gratification scarcely 
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for these pretensions to supremacy. From the time of ifcs surrender 
by Kao Soorjuu to Alcber, the importance of this castle was 
established by its becoming the first sircav^ or ^ dejDartment^^ in the 
province of Ajmer consisting of no less than eighty -three mohals/^ 

, or extensive fiefs, in which were comprehended not only Boondi and 
Kotahj and all their dependencies^ but the entire state of Seopoor, 
and all the petty fiefs south of the Bangunga^ the aggregate of 
which now constitutes the state of Amber. In fact, with the 
exception of Malimoodabad in Bengal, Rinthumbor was the most 
extensive sircar of the empire. In the decrepitude of the empire, 
this castle was maintained by a veteran commander as long as 
funds and j^ro visions lasted; but these failing, in order to secure it 
from falling into the hands of the Mahrattas, and thus being lost for 
ever to the throne, he Sought out a Rajpoot prince, to whom ho 
might entrust it. He applied to Boondi ; but the Hara, dreading 
to compromise his fealty if unable to maintain it, refused the boon ; 
and having no alternative, he resigned it to the prince of Amber as 
a trust which he could no longer defend. 

Out of this circumstance alone originated the claims of Jeipoor to 
tribute from the Kotris, or fiefs iu Harouti ; claims without a shadow* 
of justice; but the maintenance of which, for the sake of the display 
of supi'emacy and paltiy annual relief, has nourished half a century 
of irritation, which it is high time should cease,* 

It was the assertion of this supremacy over Kotah as well as 
Boondi, which first brought into ‘notice the most celebrated Rajpoot 
of modern times, Zalim Sing of Kotah. Rao Doprjan Sal, who then 
ruled that state, had too much of the Hara blood to endure such 
pretensions as the casual possession of Rinthumbor conferred upon 
his brother prince of Amb&, who considered that, as the late 
lieutenant of the king, he had a right to transfer his powers to 
himself. The battle of Butwarro, in S. 1817 (A.D. 1761), for ever 
extinguished these pretensions, on which occasion Zalim Sing, then, 
scatoely of age, mainly contributed to secure the independence of tlie 
state he was ultimately destined to govern. But this exploit belongs 
to the annals of Kotah, and would not have been here alluded to. 


^ The UTxiversal arbitrator, Zalim Sing of Kotah, having undertaken to 
satisfy them, and save them from the annual visitations of the Jeipoor troops, 
withdrew the proper allegiance of ludurgurh, Biilwun, and Anterdeh to him- 
self. The British government, in ignorance of these historical facts, and nob 
desirous to disturb the existing state of things, were averse to hear the Boondf 
claims for the restoration of her proper authority oyer these her chief vassals. 
With all his gratitude for the restoration of his political existence, the brave 
and good Bisbeii Sing could not suppress a sigh when the author said, that 
Lord Hastings refused to go into the question or the Koiris, who had thus 
transferred their allegiance toZalira Sing of Kotah. In their usualmetaphorical 
style,' he said, with great emphasis and sorrow, “ My wings remain broken.” 
It would be a matter of no'difficulty to negotiate the claims of J eipoor, and 
cause the regent of Kotah to forego his interposition, which would be attended 
with no loss of any. kind to him, but would afford unspeakable benefit aud 
pride to Boondi, which has well deserved the boon at our hands. 
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except to remark^ tkat bad tlie Boondi army joined Kotak in this 
common cause^ tkey -would Lave redeemed its fiefs from the tribute 
they are still compelled to pay to Jeipoor. 

Om^da’s active mind "was engrossed -svith the restoration of the 
prosperity -svbich the unexampled vicissitudes of tbe last fifteen- 
years bad undermined ; hut he felt his spirit cramped and his ener- 
gies contracted by the dominant influence and avarice of tbe insati- 
able MabrattaSj through -whose means be recovered his capital; still 
there -was as yet no fixed principle of government recognized, and 
the EajpootSj -who witnessed their periodical visitations like flights 
of locusts over their plains, hoped that this scourge would be equally 
transitory. Under this great and pernicious error, all the Rajpoot 
states continued to mix these inteilopers in their national disputes, 
which none had more cause to repent than the Haras oiBoondi. 
But the hold which the Mahrattas retained upon the lands of 
“ Dewa-Bango’^ would never have acquired such tenacity, had the 
bold. arm and sage mind of Omeda continued to guide the vessel of 
the state throughout the lengthened period of his natural existence: 
his premature political decease adds another example to the truth, 
that patriarchal, and indeed all governments, are imperfect where . 
the laws are not supreme. 

An act of revenge stained the reputation of Omeda, naturally 
virtuous, and but for which deed we should have to paint him as 
one of the bravest, wisest, and most faultless characters which 
Rajpoot history has recorded. Eight years had elapsed since the 
recovery of his dominions, and we have a right to infer that his 
wrongs and their authors had been forgotten, or rather forgiven, for 
human nature can scarcely forgot' so treacherous an act as that of 
his vassal of Indurgurh, on the defeat of Dublana. As so long a 
time had passed since the restoration without the penalty of his 
treason being exacted, it might have been concluded'that the natural 
generosity of this high-minded prince had co-operated with a wise^ 
policy, in passing over the wrong without foregoing his right to 
avenge it. The degenerate Rajpoot, who could at such a moment 
witness the necessities of his prince and refuse to relieve them, could 
never reflect on that hour without self-abhorrence ; but his spirit 
was too base to offer reparation by a future life of duty ; he cursed 
the magnanimity of the man he had injured ; hated him for his very 
forbearance, and aggravated the part he had acted by fresh injuries, 
and on a point too delicate to admit of being overlooked. Omeda 
had sent the coco-nut,^" the symbol of matrimonial alliance, toMadhu 
Sing, in the name of his sister. It was received in a full assembly 
of all the nobles of the court, and with the respect due to one of the 
most illustrious races of Rnjpootana. Deo Sing of Indurgurh was at 
that time on a visit at Jeipoor, and the compliment was paid him by 
the Raja of asking “ what fame said of the daughter of Boodh Sing 
It is not impossible that he might have sought this opportunity of 
further betraying his prince; for his reply was an insulting inuendo> 
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leading to doubts as to tbe purity of lier blood. That it was grossly 
falsOj was soon proved by tbe solicitation of ber band by Eaja Beejy 
Sing of Marwar, ^^Tbo coco-nut was returned to Booudi/^ — an 
insult never to be forgiven by a Eajpoot. 

In S. ISIS (A.D. 1757), Omeda went to pay bis. devotions at tbe 
sbvino of Bcejaseni Mata tbe mother of victory*^), near Kurwux'. 
Being in tbe vicinity of Indui'gurh, be invited its chief to join tbe 
assembled vassals with their families ; and though dissuaded, Deo 
Sing obeyed, accomjxanied by bis son and grandson. All were cut 
olf at one fell swoop, and tbe line of the traitor was extinct i as if 
tbe air of heaven should not be contaminated by tbe smoke of their 
ashes, Omdda commanded that tbe body of tbe calumnious traitor 
and bis issue should bo thrown into the lake. His fief of Indurgurb 
was given to bis brother, between whom and tbe present incumbent 
four generations have passed away. 

Fifteen years elapsed, during which the continual scenes of dis- 
order around him furnished ample occupation for bis thoughts. Yet, 
in the' midst of all, would intrude the remembrance of this single 
net, in which bo bad usurped the powers of Him, to whom alone it 
belongs to oxecuto vengeance. Though no voice was lifted up 
against the deed, though he had a moral conviction that a traitor^s 
death was the duo of Deo Sing, his soul, generous as it was brave, 
revolted at the crime, however sanctified by custom,'^ which con- 
founds the innocent with the guilty. To appease his conscience, he 
^determined to abdicate the throne, and pass the rest of his days in 
penitential rites, and traversing, in the pilgrim^s garb, the vast 
regions of India., to visit the sacred shrines of his faith. 

In S. 1827‘(A.D. 1 771), the imposing ceremony of joogra j,-^^ which 
terminated the political existence of Omeda, was performed. An 
image of the prince was made, and a pyre was erected, on which it 
was consumed. The hair and whiskers of Ajit, his successor, were 
taken off, and offered to the manes ; lamentation and wailing were 
heard in the rinwdsy’]* and the twelve days of matiim, or ^ mourning,^ 
'were passed as if Omeda was really deceased ; on the expiration of 
which, the installation of his successor took place, when Ajifc Sing 
was proclaimed priuco of the Haras of Boondi. 

The abdicated Omeda, with the title of Sri-ji (by which alone he 
was henceforth known), retired to that holy spot in the valley 
sanctified by the miraculous cure of the first lord of the Pathar,^'| 
and which was named after one of the fountains of the Ganges, 
Kedarnath. To this spot, hallowed by a multitude of associations, 
the warlike pilgrim brought 

‘'The fruit and flower of many a province,” 
and had the gratification to find those exotics, whether the hardy 

The laws of revenge are dreadfully absolute : bad the sons of Deo Sing 
survived, the feud upon their liege lord would have been entailed with their 
estate, lb is a nice point for a subject to balance between fidelity to his prince, 
and a father’s fend, han‘p ca bh\ 

•f Tbe qneen^B apartments. 

[Von. II.] 


J See page, 422. 
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offspring of tlie snow-clad Himalaya, or fclie verge of ocean in tlio 
tropic, fructify andflourisli amidst the roclcs of liis native abode. It 
is curious even to him who is ignoraut of the moral vicissitudes wliich 
produced it, to see the pine of Thibet, the cane of Malacca, aiid other 
exotics, planted by the hand of the princely ascetic, flourishing 
around his hermitage, in spite of the intense heats of this rock-bound 
abode. 

When Omeda resigned the scepti’e of the Haras, it was from the 
conviction that a life of meditation alone could yield the consolation, 
and obtain the forgiveness which he found necessary to his repose. 
But in assuming the pilgrims staff, he did not lay aside any feeling 
becoming his ranker his birth. There was no pusillanimousiDrostration 
of intellect ; no puling weakness of bigotted sentiment, but the same 
lofty mind which redeemed his birthright, accompanied him where- 
ever he bent his steps to seek knowledge in the society of devout^ 
and holy men. He had read in the annals of his own and of other 
states, that the trappings of royalty were snares to perdition, and 

that happy was the man who in time threw them aside and made his 

peace with heaven.^^ But in obeying, at once, the dictates of con- 
science and of custom, he felt his mind too much alive to the 
wonders of creation, to bury himself in the fane of Kanya, or the 
sacred baths on the Ganges ; and he determined to see all those holy 
places ^commemorated in the ancient epics of his nation, and the 
never-ending theme of the wanderingdevotee. In this determination 
he was, perhaps, somewhat influenced by that love of adventure in 
which he had been nurtured, and it was a balm to his mind when he 
found that arms and religion were not only compatible, but that his 
pious resolution to force a way through the difficulties which beset 
the pilgrim^s path, enohanced the merit of his devotioil. Acco^dingly,^ 
the royal ascetic went forth on his pilgrimage, not habited in the 
hermit^s garb, but armed at all points. Even in this there was 
penance, not ostentation, and he carried or buckled on his person 
one of every species of offensive or defensive weapons then in use : a* 
load which would oppress any two Rajpoots in these degenerate 
times. He wore a quilted tunic, which would resist a sabre-cut ; 
besides a matchlock, a lance, a sword, a dagger, and their appur- 
tenances of knives, pouches, and priming-horn, he hadabattle-axe, a 
javelin, a tomahawk, a discus, how and quiver of arrows; and it is 
affirmed that such was his muscular power, even when threescoije 
and ten years had blanched his beard in wandering to and fro thil^ 
accoutred, that he could place the whole of this panoply within his 
shield, and with one arm not only raise it, but hold it for some 
seconds extended. 

With a small escort of his gallant clansmen, during a long series 
of years he traversed every region, from the glacial fountains of the 
Ganges to the southern promontory of Ramaiser ; and from the 
hot-wells of Seeta in Arracan, and the Moloch of Orissa, to the 
shrine of the Hindu Apollo at the world's end/^ Within these 
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limits of Hinduism, Omeda saw every place of lioly resort^ of 
curiosity, or of learning; and whenever he re-visited his paternal 
domains, his return was greeted not only by his own tribe, but by 
every prince and Rajpoot of Eajwarra, who deemed his abode 
hallowed if the princely pilgrim halted there on his route. He was 
regarded as an oracle, while the treasures of knowledge which his 
observation had accumulated, caused his conversation to be coui'ted 
and every word to be recorded. The admiration paid to him while 
living cannot be better ascertained than by the A'evereuce manifested 
by every Hara to his memory. To them his word was a law, and 
every relic of him continues to be held in veneration. Almost his 
last journey was to the extremity of his nation, the temples at the 
Delta of the Indus, and the shrine of the Hindu Cybele, the terrific 
Agni-devi of ^Hinglfiz, on the shores of Mekran, even beyond the 
Rubicon of the Hindus. As he returned by Dwarica, he was beset 
by a band of Kabas, a plundering race infesting these regions. But 
the veteran, uniting the arm of flesh to that of faith, valiantly 
defended himself, and gained a complete victory, making prisoner 
their leader, who, as the price of his ransom, took an oath never 
again to molest the pilgrims to Dwai'ica. 

The warlike pilgrimage of Omdda had been interrupted by a 
tragical occurrence, which occasioned the death of his son, and 
compelled him to abide for a time at the seat of government to 
superintend the education of his grand-child. This eventful catas- 
trophe, interwoven in the border history of Mewar and Harouti, is 
well worthy of narration, as illustrative of manners and belief, and 
fulfilled a prophecy pronounced centuries before by the dying Salt 
of Bumaoda, tliat the Eao and the Ran should never meet at the 
^^•Ahaira (or spring hunt) without death ensuing.*^^ What we are 
about to relate was the fourth repetition of this sport with the like 
fatal result, 

Th6 hamlet of Bilaita, which produced but a few good mangoes, 
and for its population a few Meenas, was the ostensible cause of 
dispute. The chief of Boondi, either deeming it within his territory, 
or desiring to consider it so, threw up a fortification, in which he 
placed a garrison to overawe the freebooters, who were instigated by 
the discontented chiefs of Mewar to represent this as an infringe- 
ment of their princess rights. Accordingly, the Rana marched with 
all his chieftains, and a mercenary band of Sindies, to the disputed 
point, whence he invited the Boondi prince, Ajlt, to his camp. He 
came, and the Rana was so pleased with his manners and conduct, 
that Bilaita and ifcs mango grove were totally forgotten. Spring 
was at hand ; the joyous month of Phalgun, When it was necessary 
to open the year with a sacrifice of the boar to Gouii. (See Yol. I, 
p. 489.) The young Hara, in return for the courbesies of the Rana, 
invited him to open the Aliaifa^ within the rumnas or preserves of 
Boondi. Tho invitation was accepted; the prince of the Seesodias, 
according to usage, distributed the green turbans and scarfs,' and on 
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tlie appointed daj^ witli a brilliant cavalcade; repaired to tbe lieiglxts 
of Nandta. 

Tbe abdicated RaO; who had lately returned from Budriuatb; no 
sooner heard of the projected hunt, than he despatched a special 
messenger to remind his son of the anathema of the Sail. The 
impetuous^Ajit replied that it was impossible to I'ecall his invitation 
on such pusillanimous grounds. The morning camO; and the Rana^ 
filled with sentiments of friendship for the young RaO; rode with 
him to the field. But the preceding evening; the minister of Mewar 
had waited on the Rao, and in language the most insulting told him 
to surrender Bilaita; or he would send a body of Siudies to place him 
in restraint; and he was vile enough to insinuate that he was merely 
the organ of his princess commands. This rankled in the mind of 
the Rao throughout the day ; and when the sport wa$ over; and ho 
had the Raua^s leave to depart?; a sudden idea passed across his mind 
of the intended degradation; and an incipient resolution to anticipate 
this disgrace induced him to return. The Rana; unconscious of any 
offence; received his young friend with a smile; repeated his 
permission to retire, and observed that they should soon meet again. 
Irresolute; and overcome by this affable behaviour, his half-formed 
intent was abandoned, and again he bowed and withdrew. But 
scarcely had he gone a few paces, when, as if ashamed of himself, he 
summoned up ‘the powers of revenge, and rushed, spear in hand, 
upon his victim. With such unerring force did he ply it, that the 
head of the lance, after passing through the Rana, was transfixed in 
the neck of his steed. The wounded prince had merely time to 
exclaim, as he regarded the assassin on whom he had lavished his 
friendship, Oh, Hara ! what have you done when the Indurgurh 
chief finished the treachery with his sword. The Hara Rao, as if 
glorying in the act, carried off the cTiidlmr-cliangi^ ^ the golden sun 
in the sable disk,^ the regal insignia of Mewar, which he lodged in 
the palace of Boondi. The abdicated Omeda, whose gratified 
revenge had led to a life of repentance, was horror-struck at this 
fresh atrocity in his house : he cried shame on the deed nor would 
lie henceforth look on the face of his son. 

A highly dramatic effect is thrown around the last worldly 
honours paid to the mui’dered king of Mdwar ; and although his fate 
has been elsewhere described, it may be proper to record it from the 
chronicle of his foeman. 

The Rana and the Boondi prince had married two sisters, 
daughters of the prince of Kishengurh, so that there were ties of 
connexion to induce the Rana to reject all suspicion of danger, 
though lieTiad been warned by his wife to beware of his brother- 
in-law. The ancient fend had been balanced in the mutual death of 
the last two princes, and no motive for enmity existed. On the day 
previous to this disastrous event, the Mewar minister had given a 
feast, of which the princes nnd their nobles had partaken, when all 
was harmony and friendship ; but the sequel to the deed strongly 
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•corroborates tbe opinion tbab- it was instigated by tbe nobles o£ 
Mewar, in hatred of their tyrannical prince ; and other hints were 
not wanting in addition to the indignant threats of the minister to 
kindle the feeling of revenge. At the moment the blow was struck, 
a simplr-'^ace-bearer alone had the fidelity to defend his master ; 
not a <f ."as at hand either to intercept the stroke, or pursue the 
assassih, the contrary, no sooner was the deed consummated, 
than the\?iiole chivalry of Mowar, as if panic-struck and attacked, 
by a host, took to flight, abandoning their camp and the dead body 
of their master. 

,A single concubine i-emained to perform the last rites to her lord. 
She commanded a costly pyre to be raised, and prepared to become 
his companion to a world unknown. With the murdered corpse in 
her arms, she reared her form from the pile, and as the torch was 
applied, she pronounced a curse on his murderer, invoking the tree 
under whose shade it was raised to attest the prophecy, ” that, if a 
selfish treachery alone pi’ompted the deed, within two months the 
assassin might be an example to mankind; but if it sprung from 
a noble revenge of any ancient feud, she absolved him from the 
“ curse : a branch of the tree fell in token of assent, and the ashes 
of the Baua and the Salt whitened the plain of Bilaita.'’^ 

Within the two months, the prophetic anathema was fulfilled ; 
the Kao of the Haras was a corpse, exhibiting an awful example of 
divine vengeance : “ the flesh dropped from his bones, and ho 
" expired, an object of loathing and of misery.” Hitherto these feuds 
had been balanced by the lex talionis, or its substitutes, but this 
last remains unappeased, strengthening the belief that it vms 
prompted from Mewar. 

Bishen Sing, the sole offspring of Ajit, and who succeeded to the 
^adi, was then an infant, and it became a matter of necessity that 
Sri-ji should watch his interests. Having ai’ranged the affairs of tho 
infant Kao, and placed unintelligent Dhahhao (foster-brother) at tho 
head of the government, he recommenced his peregrinations, being 
often absent four year's at a time, until within a few years of his 
" death, when the feebleness of age confined him to his hermitage of 
Kedarnath. 

It affords an additional instance of Rajpoot instability of character, 
or rather of the imperfection of their government, that, iu his old 
age, when a life of austerity had confirmed a renunciation which 
reflection had prompted, tho venerable warrior became an object of 
distrust to his grand-child. Miscreants, who dreaded to see ■u'isilom 
near the throne, had tho audacity to add insult to a prohibition of 
Sri-ji’s return to Booudf, commanding him to eat sweetmeats and 
‘’Hell his beads at Benares.” The messenger, who found him 
advance as far as Nya-shehei', delivered the mandate, adding that, 
his ashes should not mingle with his fathers’. But such was tho 
estimation iu which he was held, and the sanctity he had acquired 
from these pilgrimages, that the sentence was no sooner known than. 
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tlie neigli'boming princes became suitors for bis society. The heroism 
of his youthj the dignified piety of his age, inspired the kindred 
mind of Perta^p Sing of Ambdr with very difierent feelings from 
those of his own tribe. He addressed Sri-ji as a son and a servant, 
requesting permission to ' dursmi-lcar’’ (worship him), and convey 
him to his capital. Such was the courtesy of the flower of the 
Cutchwahas ! Sri-ji declined this mark of homage, but accepted the 
invitation. He was received with honour, and so strongly did the 
gallant and virtuous Pertdp feel the indignity put upon the abdicated 
prince, that he told him, if “any remnant of woi’ldly association yet 
“ lurked within him,^' he would iu person, at the head of all the 
troops of Amber, place him on the throne both of Boondi andKotah. 
Sri-ji’s reply was consistent with his magnanimity : “ They are both 
“ mine ali-eady, — on the one is my nephew, on the other my grand- 
“ child.” On this occasion, Zalim Sing of Kotah appeai’ed on the 
scene as mediator ; he repaired to Boondi, and exposed the futility 
of Bishen Singes apprehensions ; and armed with full powers of 
reconciliation, sent Lalaji Pundit to escort the old Eao to his capital. 
The meeting was such as might have been expected, between a 
precipitate youth tutored by artful knaves, and the venerable chief 
who had renounced every mundane feeling but affection for his 
offspring. It drew tears fromall eyes : My child,^^ said the pilgrim- 
warrior, presenting his sword, “ take this ; apply it yourself if you 

think I can have any bad intentions towards you ; but let not the. 
“ base defame me.” The young Eao wept aloud as he entreated 
forgiveness; and the Pundit and Zahm Sing had the satisfaction of 
seeing the intentions of the sycophants, who surrounded the minor 
prince, defeated. Sri-ji refused, however, to enter the halls of 
Boondi during the remainder of his life, which ended about eight 
years after this event, when his grand-child entreated “ he would 
“ close his eyes within the walls of his fathers.” _A remnant of that 
feeling inseparable from humanity made the dying Omeda offer no 
objection, and he was I’emoved in a sooldhpdl (litter) to the palace, 
where he that night breathed his last. Thus, in S. 1860 (A.D. 1804), 
Omeda Sing closed a varied and chequered life : the sun of his 
morning rose amidst clouds of adversity, soon to burst forth in a • 
radiant prosperity ; but scarcely had it attained its meridian gloiy 
ere crime dimmed its splendour, and it descended in solitude and 
sorrow. 

Sixty years had passed over his head, since Omdda, when only 
thirteen years of age, put himself at the head of his Haras, and 
carried Patun and Qainolli. His memory is venerated in Harouti, 
and but for the stain which the gratification of his revenge has 'left 
upon his fame, he would have been the model of a Rajpoot prince. • 
But let us not apply the European standard of abstract virtue to 
these pi'inces, who have so few checks and so many incentives to 
crime, and whose good acts deserve the more applause from an 
appalling honhar (predestination) counteracting moral respon-' 
sibility. 
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Tlie period of Sri-jPs death was an important era in the Jiistoiy 
of the Havas. It was at this time that a British army^ under the 
unfortunate Monson^ for the first time appeared in these regions, 
avowedly for the purpose of putting down Holcar, the great foe of 
the Rajpoots, but especially of Boondi. Whether the aged chief 
was yet alive and counselled this policy, which has since been grate- 
fully repaid by Britain, we are not aware; but whatever has been 
done for Boondi, has fallen short of the chivalrous deserts of its 
prince. It was not on the advance of our army, when its ensigns 
were. waving in anticipation of success, but on its humiliating flight, 
that a safe passage was not only cheerfully granted, but aided to the 
utmost of the Rajahs means, and with an almost culpable disregard 
of his own welfare and interests. It was, indeed, visited with retri- 
bution, which we little knew, or, in the pusillanimous policy of that 
day, little heeded. Sufiice it to say, that, in 1817, when wo called 
upon the Rajpoots to arm and coalesce with us in the putting down 
of rapino, Boondi was oue of the foremost to join the alliance. Well 
she might be ; for the ilahvatta flag waved in unison with her own 
within the walls of the capital, while the revenues collected scarcely 
afforded the means of personal protection to its prince. Much of 
this was owing to our abandonment of the Rao in 1804. Through- 
out the contest of 1817, Boondi had no will but ours ; its prince and 
dependents wei’e in arms ready to execute our behest; and when 
victory crowned our efforts in every quartei-, on the subsequent 
pacification, the Rao Raja Bishen Sing was not forgotten. The 
districts held by Holcar, some of which had been alienated for half 
a century, and which had become ours by right of conquest, were 
restoi’ed to Boondi without a qualification; while, at the same time, 
we negotiated the surrender to him of the districts held by Siadia, 
on his paying, thi'oughus, an annual sum calculated on the average 
of the last ten years^ depreciated revenue. The intense gratitude 
felt by the Raja was expressed in a few foi’cible words : I am not a 

man of protestation ; but my head is yours whenever you require 

it.^^ This was not an unmeaning phrase of compliment ; he would 
have sacrificed his life, and that of every Hava who ate his salt,^^ 
had we made experiment of his fidelity. Still, immense as were the 
benefits showered upon Boondi, and with which her prince was 
deeply penetrated, there was a drawback. The old Machiavel of 
Kotah had been before him in signing himself fields Sirlcar Ingrez^^ 
(the slave of the English government), and had contrived to get 
Indurgurh, Bulwun, Anterdeh, and Khatolli, the chief feudatories of 
Boondi, under his protection. 

The frank and brave Rao Raja could not help deeply regretting 
an arrangement, which, as ho emphatically said, was clipping his 

wings.*^^ The disposition is a bad one, and both justice and politi- 
cal expediency enjoin a revision of it, and the bringing about a 
compromise which would restore the integrity of the most interesting 
and deseiwing little state in India.* Well has it repaid the anxious 

^''Theuubhor had the distinguished happiness of concluding the treaty with 
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caro we manifested for its interests ; for wliile every other princi- 
pality has^ by some means or otliei*^ caused uneasiness or trouble to 
the protecting power, Boondi has silently advanced to comparative 
pi'osperity, happy in her independence, and interfering with no one. 
The Rao Raja survived the restoration of his independence only four 
short years, when he was carried off by that scourge the cliolera 
morhiis. In his extremity, writhing under a disease which unmans 
the strongest frame and mind, he was cool and composed. He 
interdicted his wives from following him to the pyr(^, and bequeath- 
ing his son and successor to the guardianship of the representative 
of the Bi'itish government, breathed his last in the prime of life. 

The' character of Bishen Sing may be summed up in a few words. 
He was an honest man, and every inch a Rajpoot. Under an 
unpolished exterior, he concealed an excellent heart and an energetic 
soul ; he was by no means deficient in understanding, and possessed 
a thorough knowledge of his own interests. When the Mahrattas 
gradually curtailed his revenues, and circumscribed his power and' 
comforts, he seemed to delight in shewing how easily he could 
dispense with unessential enjoyments ; and found in the pleasures of 
the chase, the only stimulus befitting a Rajpoot. He would hivoiiac 
for days in the lion’s lair, nor quit the scene until he had circum- 
vented the forests king, .the only prey he deemed worthy of his skill. 
He had slain upwards of one hundred lions with his own hand, 
Besides many tigers, and boars innumerable had been victims to his 
lance. In this noble pastime, not exempt from danger, and pleasur- 
able in proportion to the toil, he had a limb bi'oken, which crippled 
him for life, and shorteued'his stature, previously below the common 
staudard. But when he mounted his steed and waved his lance 
over his head, there was a mascifline vigour and dignity which at 
once evinced that Bishen Sing, had we called upon him, would have 
wielded his weapon as worthily in our cause as did his glorious 
ancestors for Jehangir or Shah Allum. He was somewhat despotic 
iu his own little empire, knowing that fear is a necessary incentive 
to respect in the governed, more especially amongst the civil servants 
of his government; and, if the Ooiirt Journal of Boondi may bo 
credited, his audiences with his chancellor of the exchequer, who 
was hispremier,musthave been amusingto thoseinthe ante-chamber. 
The Raja had a reserved fun'd, to which the minister was required 
to add a hundred rupees daily; and whatever plea he might advance 
for the neglect of other duties, on this point none would be listened 


Boondi in February 1818. His previous knowledge of her deserts was not 
disad.vantageous to her interests, and he assumed the responsibility of con- 
cluding it upon the general 'princx'^les wbicli were to regulate our future policy 
as determined iii the commencement of the war; and setting aside the views 
which trenched upon these in our subsequent negotiations^ These general 
principles laid it down as a eine qna non that the Mahrattas should not have a 
foot of land in Rajpootana west of the Chumbul; and he closed- the door to 
recantation by sealing the re-union in perpetuity to Boondi, of Patun and all 
land so situated. . ’ 
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to, or tlie appoal to Indrojeet ivas threatened. The conqueror of 
ludra^^ was no superior divinity, but a shoe of super-liuuian size 
suspended from a peg*, where a more classic prince would have 
exhibited his rod of empire. But he reserved this for his Barons, 
and the shoe, thus misnamed, was the humiliating* corrective for au 
offending* minister. 

At Boondi, as ao all these patriarchal jn*incipalitics, tlie chief agents 
of power are tew. The^^ are four in number, namely: — 1, The 
Dewau, or Moosaheb ; 2, The Foujdai*, or Killedar , 3, The Buckshee ; 

4, The Eas&ala, or Comptroller of Accounts. 

This little state became so connected with the imperial court, that, 
like Jeipoor, the princes adopted several of its customs. The 
Purdhan, or px'emier, was entitled Dewdn and AloosaJieb ; and he 
had the entire management of the territory and finances. The 
Fonjdar or Killedar is the g'overnor of the castle^ the Maire do 
Palais^ who at Boondi is never a Rajpoot, but some Dhahhao or 
foster-brother, identified with the family, who likewise, heads the 
feudal quotas or the mercenaries, aud has lauds assigned for their 
support. The BxiclcsJiee controls generally all accounts ; the Rassala 
»those of the household expenditure. The late pxunce^s.mauagement 
of his revenue was extraox'dinary. Instead of the surplus being 
lodged in the treasury, it centered in a mercantile concern conducted 
by the Prime Minister, in the profits of which the Raja shared. But 
while he exhibited but fifteen per cent, gain in the balance-sheet, 
it was stated at thirty. Prom this pi’ofit the'ti’oops and dependents 
of the court wei’e paid, chiefly in goods and grain, and at such a rate 
as he chose to fix.^ Their necessities, and their pi’ince being joint 
partnex' in the firm, made complaint useless ; but the system entailed 
upon the premier universal execration. 

Bishen Sing left two legitimate sons ; the Rao Raja Ram Sing,* - 
then eleven years of age, who was installed in August 1821; and 
tho Mahraja Glopal Sing, a few months younger. Both were most 
promising youths, especially the Raja. He inherited his father^s 
passion for the chase, and even at this tender age received from the 
noblest their nuzzurs and congratulations on the first wild game he 
slew. Hitherto his pigmy sword had been proved only on kids ox* 
lambs. His mother, the queen-regent, is a princess of Rishengurh, 
amiable, able, and devoted to her son. It is ardently hoped ilmt this 
most interesting state and family will rise to their ancient jxrosperity, 
under the generous auspices of the Government which i*escued it 
from ruin. In return, we may I’eckon on a devotion to which onr 
power is yet a stranger — strong hands and grateful heaits, which 
will court death iu'ouv behalf with the same indomitable spirit that 
has been exemplified in days gone. by. Our wishes are for the 
prosperity of the Haras ! 


'5'* The truck system, called 'piirna^ is well known in Rajpootana. 
t And from the Author with the rest, whoso nephew lie was by courtc'^y and 
adoption, 
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CHAPTER YI. 


SejMration of Kotali from BoondL — The Koleah Bluls. — Madhti Sing, first 
Brinco of Kotah, — Its divisiou into fiefs, — The MadhanL — Itaju Molcuad , — 
Instance of devotion, — lie is slain with four brothers, — Jnggiit Sing, — Pahn 
Sing, — Is deposed, — Kisliore Sing, — Is slain at Arcdt, — Law of prbnogmiiiire 
set aside. — Jlam Sing. — Is slain at Jajoiv, — Blieem Sing. — Ghuher-Sen, Inng 
of the Bldls. — His gwwer is ‘annihilated by Baja Blieem, — Onmt ivihe , — 
Origin of the claims of Kotah thereon. — Baja Blieem ailacJcs fiUrnm-ool- 
Moollc, and is slain. — Qharacter of Baja BJicem, — His enmity to Boondt , — 
Anecdote. — I^iile of Malta Bao hestoived on Baja Blieem. — Bao Arjoon , — 
Civil contest for succession. — Siam Sing slain. — Maliarao JJoorjnn Sah — First 
irruption of the Mahrattas,--- League against Kotah, tvhlch is besieged . — 
Defended hy Himviut Sing Jhala. — Zalim Sing born. — Siege raised. — Kotah 
becomes tributary to the Malirattas. — Death of Doorjun Sal, — Ilis character^ 
— His hunting expeditions. — His queens, — Bravery of the Jhala chief— Order 
of succession restored, — Maliardo AjU, — Bao Ghntier Sal, — Madlm Sing of' 
Amber claims supremacy over the Hava and invades Harouii , — 

Battle of Bidvjarro, — Zalim Sing Jhala, — The Haras gain a victory, — Flight 
of the Amber army, and capture of the five-coloured banner Tributary 
claims on Kotah 7*enouneed. — Death of Olnitter Sal: 

The early history of the Haras of Kotah belongs to Boondi, of 
which they were a junior branch* The separation took 2 >lace wheus 
Shah Jehau was emperor of ludia^ who bestowed Kotah and its 
dependencies on Madhu Sing^ the second sou of Rao Riittun^ for his 
distinguished gallantry in the battle of Boorhanpoor* 

Madhn Sing was born in S. 1’621 (A.D. 1505). ‘At. the early age 
of fourteen^ he displayed that daring intrepidity which gave him the 
title of Raja, and Kotah with its three hundred and sixty townships 
{then the chief fief of Booudi, and yielding two lacs of rent), inde- 
pendent of his father. 

It has already been related, that the conquest of this tract was 
made from the Koteali Bhlls of the Oojla, the ^unmixed,^ or 
aboriginal race. From these the Rajpoot will eat, and all classes will 
^ drink water^ at their hands. Kotah was at that time but a series 
of hamlets, the abode of the Bhil chief, styled Raja, being the 
ancient fortress of Ekailgmh, five coss south of Kotah. But when 
Madhu Sing was enfeoffed by tho king, Kotah had already attained 
extensive limits. To the south it was bounded by Gagrowu and 
Ghatolli, then held by the Kheechies ; on the east, by-Mangrole and 
Habrgurh, the first belonging to the Gor, the last to a Rahtore 
Rajpoot, who had apostatized to save his laud, and was now a 
Nawab; to the north, it extended as far as Sooltaupore, on the 
Ohumbul, across which was tho .small domain of Haudta. In this 
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space were contained three hundred and sixty townships, and a rich 
soil fertilized "by nutnerous large, streams. 

The favour and power Madhu Sing enjoyed, enabled him to 
increase the domain he held direct of the crown, and his authority at 
his death extended to the barrier between Malwa and Harouti. 
Madhu Sing died in S. 1687^ leaving five sons, whose appanages 
became the chief fiefs of Kotah. To the holders and their descend- 
ants, in order to mark the separation between them and the elder 
Haras of Boondi, the patronymic of the founder was applied, and the 
epithet Madhani is sufficiently distinctive whenever two Haras, 
bearing the same name, appear together. These were, 

1. — Mokund Sing, who had Kotah. 

2. — Mohun Sing, who had Polaito. 

3. — Joojarh Sing, who had Kotra, and subsequently Ramgurh- 
Relawun. 

4. — ^Kuniram, who had Koelah.^' 

5. — ^Kishore Sing, who obtained Sangode. 

Raja Mokund Sing succeeded. To this prince the chief pass in the 
barrier dividing Malwa from Harouti owes its name of MoJmndtcrra, 
which gained an unfortunate celebrity on the defeat and flight of 
the British troops under Brigadier Monson, A.D. 1804. Mokund 
erected many places of strength and utility; and the palace and 
petta of Antah are both attributable to him. 

Raja Mokund gave one of those brilliant instances of Rajpoot 
devotion to the principle of legitimate rule, so many of which illus- 
trate his national history. When Arungzeb formed his parricidal 
design to* dethrone his father Shah Jehan, nearly every Rajpoot 
rallied round the throne of the aged monarch; and the Rahtores and 
the Haras were most conspicuous. The sons of Madhfi Sing, besides 
the usual ties of fidelity, forgot not that to Shah Jehan they owed 
their independence, and they determined to defend him to the death. 
In S. 1714, in the field near Oojein, afterwards named by the victor 
Futteliahad^ the five brothers led their vassals, clad in the saffron- 
stained garment, with the bridal mor (coronet) on their head, 
denoting death or victory. The imprudent intrepidity of the 
Rahtore commander denied them the latter, but a glorious death 
no power could pi'event, and all the five brothers fell in one field. 
The youngest, Kishore Sing, was afterwards dragged from amidst 
the slain, and, though pierced with wounds, recovered. He was 
afterwards one, of the most conspicuous of the intrepid Rajpoots 
serving in the Dekhan, and often attracted notice, especially in the 
capture of Beejapooi’, But the imperial princes knew not how to 
appreciate or to manage such men, who, when united under one 
who could control them, were irresistible. 

Juggut Sing, the son of Mokund, succeeded to the family estates. 


* He held also the districts of Deh and Goorah in grant direct of the empire. 
[Von. IL] 59 a 
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and to tlie munsuh or dignity o£ a commander of two ttonsand, in 
tie imperial army. He continued serving in the Delchan until his 
death in S. 1726, leaving no issue. 

Paim Sing, son of Knniram of Koelah, succeeded ; but was so 
invincibly stupid that the ^anch (council of chiefs) set him aside 
after six months’ rule, and sent him back to Koelah, which is still 
held by his descendants.* 

Kishore Sing, who so miraculously recovered from his wounds, 
was placed upon the gadi. When the throne was at length obtained 
by Arungz6b, Kishore was again serving in the south, and shedding 
his own blood, with that of his kinsmen, in its subjugation. He 
greatly distinguished himself at the siege of Beejapoox’, and was 
finally slain at the escalade of Arcatgurh (Arcot), in S. 1742. He 
was a noble specimen of a Hara; and, it is said, counted fifty 
wounds on his person. He left three sons, Bishen Sing, Earn Sing, 
and Hurnat Sing. The eldest, Bishen Sing, was deprived of his 
birthright for refusing to accompany his father to the south ; but 
had the appanage and royal palace of Antah conferred upon him. 
His issue was as follows : Pirthi Sing, chief of Antah, whose son, 
Ajit Sing, had three sons, Ohutter Sal, Goman Sing, and Eaj Sing. 

Ram Sing, who was with his father when he was killed, succeeded 
to all his dignities, and was inferior to none in the contests which 
fill the page of imperial history, and in opposing the rise of the 
Mahrattas. In the war of succession, he embraced the cause of 
Prince Azim, the viceroy in the Dekhan, against the elder, Moazzim, 
and was slain in the battle of Jajow, in S. 1764. In this memorable 
conflict, which decided the succession to the throne, the Kotah 
pi'ince espoused the opposite cause to the head of his house of 
Boondi, and Hara met Hara in that desperate encounter, when a 
cannon-shot terminated the life of Ram Sing in the very zenith of 
his career. 

Bheem Sing succeeded ; and with him Kotah no longer remained 
/a raj of the third order. On the death of Buhadoor Shah, and the 
accession of Ferokser, Raja Bheem espoused the cause of the Syeds, 
when his munsuh was increased to ' five thousand,’ a rank hereto- 
fore confined to princes of the blood and rajas of the first class. The 
elder branch of the Haras maintained its fealty to the throne against 
these usurping ministers, and thus the breach made at the battle of 
Jajow was widened by their taking opposite sides. The disgraceful 
attempt of Raja Bheem on the life of Rao Raja Boodh of Boondi has 
already been recorded. Having completely identified himself with 


^ A. descendant of his covered Monson’s retreat even before this general 
reached the Mokundurra Pass, and fell defending the foi-d of the Amjar, 
disdaining to retreat. His simple cenotaph marks the spot where in the gallant 
old style this chief “ spread his carpet” to meet the Dekhauy host, while a 
British commander, at the head of a force capable of sweeping one end ofinnia 
to the other, fled ! The author will say more of this in. his Personal U’arratir®*' 
having visited the spot. 
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'‘the designs of the Syeds and Jey Sing of Amber, he aided all the 
schemes of the latter to annihilate Boondi, an object the more easj 
of accomplishment since the unmerited and sudden misfortunes of 
Eao Boodh had deprived him of his reasom Raja Bheem obtained 
the royal siinnud or grant for all the lands on the Pathar, from 
Kotah west, to the descent into Aheerwarra east ; which compre- 
hended much land of the Kheechies as well as of Boondi. He thus 
•obtained the celebrated castle of Gagrown, now the strongest in 
Harouti, and rendered memorable by its defence against Alla-o-din ; 
likewise Mow Mydana, Shirgurh, Barah, Mangrole, and Barode, 
all to the eastward of the Ohumbul, which was formally constituted 
the western boundary of the state. The aboriginal Bhils of Oojla, 
or ^ pure^ descent, had recovered much of their ancient inheritance 
in the intricate tracts on the southern frontier of Harouti. Of these, 
Munohur Thana, now the most southern garrison of Kotah, became 
theii', chief place, and here dwelt ‘ the king of the Bhils, ^ Raja 
Chuker-Sen, whose person was attended by five hundred horse and 
eight hundred bowmen, and to whom all the various tribes of Bhils, 
from Mewar to the extremity of the plateau, owed obedience. This 
indigenous race, whose simple life secured their preservation amidst 
till the vicissitudes of fortune, from Baja Bhoj of Dhar to Raja 
Bheem of Kotah, were dispossessed and hunted down without 
mercy, and their possessions added to Kotah, On the occasion of 
the subjugation of Bhilwarra, the latter assigned tracts of land to the 
Omut chiefs otHursiugurh and Rajgurh Patun, with townships in 
thdUy^' in Kotah proper, and hence arose the claim of Kotah on these 
independent states for the tribute termed tunica,^ At the same time, 
all the chieftains acTcnowledged the supremacy of Kotah, under articles 
of precisely the same nature as those which guaranteed the safety and 
'independence of Rajwarra by Britain; with this difference, that the 
Omuts could not be installed without the hhelat of recognition of the 
princes of Kotah. Had Raja Bheem lived, he would further have 
extended the borders of Harouti, which were already carried beyond 
the mountains. Onarsi, Dig, Perawa, and the lands of the Ohundera- 
wuts, were brought under subjection, but were lost with his death, 
which, like that of his predecessors, was an untimely sacrifice to 
duty towards the thi’one. 

^When the celebrated Khilij Khan, afterwards better known to 
history as Nizam-ool-Moolk, fled from the court to maintain himself 
by force of arms in his government of the Dekhan, Raja Jey Siug of 
Amb^r, as the lieutenant of the king, commanded Bheem Sing of 
Kotah and Guj Sing of Nurwar to intercept him in his passage. The 
Nizam was the Pugri buddul Bliae, or ^ turban-exchanged brother,' 
of the Ham- prince, and he sent him a friendly epistle, entreating^ 
him not to credit the reports to his disadvantage, telling him that 

^ This is one more o£ the numerous inexplicable claims which the British 
Grovernmenfc has had to decide upon, since it became the universal arbitrator. 
Neither party understanding their origin, the difficulty of a just decision must 
be obvious. This sets it at rest. 
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he had abstracted no treasures of the empire, and that Jey 'Sing 
“ was a meddling knave, who desired the destruction of both ; and 
" urging him to heed him not, nor offer any molestation to liis 

passage to the south.” The bi’ave Hara replied, that ''he knew 
"the line between friendship and duty; he was commanded to 
" intercept him, and had advanced for that purpose; it was the king’s 
" order ; fight him he must, and next morning would attack him.” 
The courtesy of the Eajpoot, who mingled no resentment with his 
hostility, but, like a true cavalier, gave due warning of his intention, 
was not thrown away upon the wily Mooslem. The Nizam took 
post amidst the broken ground of the Sinde, near the town of 
Koorwye Bhorasso. There was but one approach to his position 
without a circuitous march, which suited not the impatient Eajpoot; 
and there his antagonist planted a battery, masked by some brush- 
wood. At the 'peela hadul (morning-dawn), Eaja Bheem, having 
taken his iiml-pani, or opium-water, mounted his elephant, and 
uniting his vassals to those of the Cutchwaha, the combined clans 
moved on to the attack, in one of those dense masses, with couched 
lances, whose shock is irresistible. They were within musket-shot 
of the Nizam ; had they reached him, Hydrabad would never have 
arisen on the ruins of Gowalcoond, the ancient Hara abode : hut the 
battery opened, and in an instant the elephants with their riders, 
Eaja Bheem and Eaja Guj, were destroyed. Horse and foot became 
commingled, happy to emerge from the toils into which the hhnd 
confidence of their leaders had carried them; and Khilij Khan 
pursued the career that destiny had marked out for him. 

On this occasion the Haras sustained a double loss : their leader, 
and their titular divinity, Bo-ij-oidth, the god of Bi'ij. This palladium 
of the Haras is a small golden image, which is borne on the saddle- 
bow of their princely leader in every conflict. When the gole is 
foi’med and the lances ai’e couched, the signal of onset is the shout 
of “iJy Brij-Wdthji !” ^'Victoiy to Brij-n^th !” and many a glorious 
victory and many a glorious death has he witnessed. After being 
long missing, the representative of the god was recovered and sent 
to Kotah, to the great joy of every Hara. It was in S. 1 776 (A.H. 
1720) that Bheem Sing perished, having ruled fifteen years, during 
which short period he established the affairs of his fittle dominion 
on a basis which has never been shaken. 

The rivaby'that commenced between the houses, when Hara 
encountered Hara on the plains of Dholpoor, and each princely leader 
sealed his fidelity to the cause he espoused with his blood, was 
brought to issue by Eaja Bheem, whose attack upon Eao Boodh of 
Boondi, while defending the forlorn Keroksdr, has already been 
related, though without its consequences. These were fatal to the 
Bupi'emacy of the elder branch ; foi*, taking advantage of his position 
and the expulsion of Eao Boodh, in which he aided, Eaja Bheem 
made an attempt upon Boondi, and despoiled that capital of all the 
insignia of sovereign rule, its naharras, or kettle-drums, with the 
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celebrated rin-sanJch^ or war-sbell, an lieir-loom descended from tbe 
lic’oes of autiquit)'. Even the military baud, whoso various discor- 
dant instruments are still in u^e, may bo beai’d in coucerfc 

from riio p^uavd'-voum over the chief gale of the citadel, at Kotah; 
Avhilo the orange the gift of Jciuiugfr to Ibio Ruttuu, around 

’vviuclx niany a bravo JULara has breathed his last, is now used by the 
junior Iioiise in all processions or battles. 

To rocov’or theso ensigns of failen dignit}', many a stratagem has 
been tried. False keys of tlie city gates of Kotah and its citadel 
luid been procured, «and its guards xvoa over by bribery to favour 
admission ^ but an unceasing vigilance defeated the plan when on 
the brink of execution : since which, the gates of Kotah are always 
closed at snnsoi, and never opened even to the prince. This custom 
has .been attended with great lucouvenieiico ; of which the follow- 
ing anecdote affords an instance. When Raja Doorjun after his 
defeat reached Kotah at midnight, wall a few attendants, he called 
aloud to the sentinel for admittance ; but the orders of the latter 
were peremptory, and allowed of iio dibcreliou. The soldier desired 
the Raja to be gone j upon which, expostulation being vain, he 
revealed himself as the prince. At this the soldier laughed; but, 
tired of importunity, bade his sovereign go to 'hell,^^ levelled 
his match-lock, and refused to calhiho oilicer on guard. The prince 
retired, and passed the night in a temple close at hand. At day- 
break tlie gates were opened, and the soldiers were laughing at their 
comrade^s story of the night, when the Raja appeared. All were 
surprised, but most of all the sentinel, who, taking his sword and 
shield, placed them at his sovereign's feet, and m a manly but 
respectful attitude awaited his decision. The prince raised him, and 
praising his fidelity, bestowed the dress he then wore upon him, 
besides a gift of money. 

The Hara chronicler states, that Raja Bheem^s person was seamed 
with scars, and so fastidious xvas he, through the fear of incurring 
tbe imputation of vanity, that he never undressed m presence of 
his attendants. J^or xvas it till his death-wound at Koorwye that this 
singularity was explained, on one of his confidential servants express- 
ing his surprise at the numerous scars; which brought this charac- 
teristic I'eply : He who is born to govern Haras, and desix'es to 

preserve bis laud, must expect to got theso : the proper post for a 
. Rajpoot prince is ever at the head of bis vassals.^^ 

Raja Bheem was the first prince of Kotah who had the dignity of 
]?ttvj-]ia>:arij or ^ leader of five thouband,^ conferred upon him. Ho 
was likewise the first of his dynasty who boro the title of Maha-RaOy 
or ^ Great Prince a title confirmed thoiigb not conferred by the 
paramount sovereign, but by tbe head of their own princely tribes, 
^10 Rana of Mewar. Previous to Gopinath of Boondi, whose issue 
^are the gi'eat feudal chiefs of Haronti, their titular appellation xvas 
'Apjiy which has the same^ imjporb as herself (or rather himself), 
applied to highland chiefs of Scotland; but when Indur Sal went 
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to Oodipoor, lie procured tlie title of Maltraja for liiniself aud liis 
iDvothers ; siuce ^vh^clx Ajyji Las been applied to the holders of tlie 
secondary fiefs, the Madhani of Kotalu Raja Bheem left three 
sous, Arjoon Sing, Siam Siug, and Doorjun Sal. 

Malia-Eao Arjoon married tbo sistei- ot Madbii Sing, ancestor of 
Zalini Sing Jhala; but died without issue, alter four years^ lule. 
On Lis death, there aioso a civil war respecting tlie succession, in 
wLich the vassals were divided. Clan encountered clan in the field 
of Oodipoora, when the, fate of Siam Sing was sealed in his blood.* 
It is said, the survivor would willingly have given up doininion to 
Lave restored Lis brother to life ; that be cursed Lis ambitious rash- 
ness, and wept bitterly over tbe dead body. 33y these contentions, 
the rich districts of Rampoora, Rhanpoora, and Kulapcte, which the 
Mng had taken from the ancient family and bestowed on Raja 
JBheem, were lost to the Haras^ and regained b}^ their ancient 
possessors. " > 

Doorjun Sal assumed ^ the rod^ in S. 1780 (A.D. 172*1). His 
accession was acknowledged by Mahomed Shah^ the last of the 
Timoorean kings who deserved the appellation, and at whose court 
the prince of Kotah received the hMlat and obtained the boon of 
preventing the slaughter of kine in every j^art of the Jumna 
frequented by his nation. Doorjun >Sal succeeded on the eve of 
an eventful period in the annals of Lis country. It was in his 
reign that the Mahrattas under Bnjrao first invaded Hindustan. 
On this memorable occasion, thej^ passed by the Tarnj Pass, and 
skirting Harouti on its eastern frontier, performed a service to 
Doorjun Sal, by attacking and presenting to him the castle of 
Hahvgarh, then held by a Mussulman chief. It was iu S. 1705"^' 
(A.D. 1739), that the first connex;ion between the Haras and the 
^ Southrons^ took place ; and this service of the Peshwa leader Vvas 
a return for stores and ammunition necessary for his enterprise. 
But a few yeai's only elapsed before tins friendly act and the gOod 
understanding it .induced were forgotten. 

We have recorded, in the annals of Booudi, the attempts of the 
princes of Amber, who w’-ere armed wdth the power of the monarchy, 
to reduce the chiefs of Harouti to the condition of vassals. This 
policy, originating with Jey Sing, was pursued by his successor, 
who drove the gallant Boodh Sing into exile, to madness and death, 
though the means by which he effected it ultimately recoiled upon 
llim, to his humiliation and destruction. Having, however, driven 
Boodh Sing from Boondi, and imposed the condition of homage and 
tribute upon the creature of his installation, he desired to inflict his 
supremacy on Kotah. In this cause, in S. 1800, he invited the 
three great Mahratta lenders, with the Jfits under Sooruj Mull, when, 
after a severe conflict at Kotree, the city was invested. During 


^ In tins yen r, when Bajnio invaded Hindosfcnn, passing through HaroiUt 
Himmut Sing Jhala vras fovjdar of Kotnb. In that year Seo Singt aud in the 
£ucceeaiug, the celebrated Zalim. Siug was born. * 
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tliveo months^ every effort was made^ but in vain; and after cutting 
down tlio trees and .destroying tlic gardens in tlae environs, they 
wero compelled to decamp, the leader, Jey Appa Sindia, leaving one 
of his hands, which was carried off by a cannon-shot. 

Doorjun Sal was nobly seconded by the courage and counsel of the 
Foitjdar, or ^ commandant of the garrison,'^ Himmut Sing, a Rajpoot 
of tho Jliahi tribe. It was through Himmut Sing that the negotia- 
tions were carried on, which added Nahrgurh toKotah;and to 
him were confided those in which Kotali was compelled to follow tho 
general denationalization, and become subservient to the Mahrattas. 
Between these two events, S. 1795 and S. 1800, Zalim Sing was 
born, a name of such celebrity, that his biography W'^ould embrace all 
that remains to be told of the history of the Haras. 

When Esuvi Sing was foiled, the brave Doorjun Sal lent his 
assistance to replace the exiled Om^da on tho throne which his 
father had lost. But 'without Holcar^s aid, this would have been' 
vain; and, in S. 1805 (A.D. 1749), the year of Omeda^s restoration^ 
Kotah was compelled to become tributary to the Mahrattas. 

Doox'jun Sal added several places to his dominions. He took 
P^hool-Burrode from the Kheechies, and attempted- the fortress 
Googore, which was bravely defended by Balbudur in person, who 
created a league against the Hava composed of the chiefs of Rampoora, 
Shcopoor, and Boondi . The standard of Kotah was preserved from 
falling into the hands of the Kheechies by the gallantry of Omeda' 
Sing of Boondi. Tho battle between the rival clans, both of Chohan 
blood, was inS. 1810; and in three years more, Doorjun Sal departed 
this life. He was a valiant prince, and possessed all the qualities of 
which tho Rajpoot is enamoured; affability, generosity, and bravery: 
He was devoted to field-sports, especially the royal one of tiger- 
hunting; and had Humnas or preserves in every comer of his 
dominions (some of immense extent, with ditches and palisadoes, 
and sometimes circumvallations), in allof which he erected hunting- ' 
seats. 

In these expeditions, which resembled preparations for war, he 
invariably carried tbe qneens. These Amazonian ladieswere taught the 
use of the matchlock, and being placed upon tbe terraced-roofs of 
the hunting-seats, sent their shots at the forest-lord, when driven 
past their stand by the hunters. On one of these' occasions, the 
Jhala dar was at the foot of the scaffolding the tiger, infuriated 
with the uproar, appioaohed him open-mouthed ;. but the prince ha'd 
not yet given the word,. and none dared to fire without this signaU 
The animal eyed his victim, and was on the point of springing, 
when tho Jhala advanced his shield, sprung upon him, and with one 
blow of his sword laid him dead at his feet. The act was applauded 
by the prince and his court, and contributed not a little to tho 
character he had already attained. 

Doorjun Sal left no issue. He was married to a daughter of the? 

[VoL. II.] 60 
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Rana of Mewar. Being of ten disappointed, and at lengtTi despairing 
of an heir, about three years before his death, he told the Earn it 
was time to think of adopting an lieir to fill the gad% for it was 
evident that the Almighty disapproved of the usurpation which 
changed the order of succession.'’^ It will be remembered that 
Bishen Sing, son of Ram Sing, was set aside for refusing, in com- 
pliance with maternal fears, to* accompany his father in the wars of 
the Delchan. When dispossessed of his birthright, he was established 
in the fief of Antah on the Chumbul. At the death of DoorjunSal, 
Ajit Sing, grandson of the disinherited prince, was lord of Antah, 
but he was in extreme old age.' He had three sons, and the eldest, 
whose name oi Ohutter Sal revived ancient assbciations, was formally 
placed in the lap of the Rani Mewari; the asees (blessing) was 
given; he was taught the names of his ancestoi's (being no longer 
regarded as the sou of Ajit of Antah), Chutter Sing, sou of Doorjun 
Sal, Bheemsingote, Ram Sing,Kishore Sing, and so on, to 
the fountain-head, Dewa-Bango, and thence to ManikRad, of Ajmer. 
Though the adoption was proclaimed, and all looked to Chutter Sal 
as the future lord of the Haras of Kotah, yet on the death of Doorjun, 
the Jhala Foujdar took upon him to make an alteration in this 
important act, and he had power enough to effect it. The old chief 
of Antah was yet alive, and the Foujdar said, it was contrary to 
nature that the sou should rule and the father obey but doubtless 
.other motives mingled with his piety, in which, besides self-interest, 
may have been a consciousness of the dangez'S inseparable from a 
minority. The only difficulty was to obtain the consent of the chief 
himself, then/^ fourscore years and upwards,^^ to abandon his peaceful 
castle on the Cali Sinde for the cares of government. But the 
Foujdar prevailed ; old Ajit was crowned, and survived his exalta- 
tion two years and a half. Ajit left three sons, Chutter Sal, Goman 
Sing, and Raj Sing. 

Chutter Sal was proclaimed the Maha Rao of the Haras. The 
celebrated Himmut Sing JKala died befoi'e his accession, and his 
office of Foujdar was conferred upon his nephew, Zalim Sing. 

At this epoch, Madhu Sing, who had acceded to the throne of 
Amber on the suicide of his predecessor, Esuri, instead of taking 
warning by example, prepared to put forth all his strength for. the 
revival of those tributary claims upon the Haras, which had cost his 
brother his life. The contest was between Rajpoot and Rajpoot; 
the question at issue was supremacy on the one hand, and subser- 
viency on the other, the sole plea for which was that the l^otah 
^ contingent had acted under the princes of Ambdr, when lieutenants 
of the empire. But the Hams held in utter scorn the attempt to 
compel this service in their individual capacity, in which they only 
recognized them as equals. 

It was in S. *1817 (A.D. 1761), that the prince of Amber assembled 
alibis clans to force the Haras to acknowledge themselves tributaries. 
The invasion of the Abdalli, which humbled the Mahrattas and put a 
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stop to tlieir pretensions to uniyorsaLsoyerGigntj, left the Eajpoots to 
themselves. Madhd Sing, in his march to Harouti, assaulted Ooniara, 
and added it to his territory. Thence he proceededtoLakhairi, which- 
he took, driving out the crest-fallen Southrons, Emboldened by this 
success, lie crossed at the Pally Ghat, the point of confluence of the Par 
and thcOhumbiil. The Hara chieftain of Sooltanpore, whose duty was 
tho defence of the ford, was taken by surprise; but, like a true Hara, ho 
gathered his kinsmen oiitside his castle, and gave battle to the host. 
Ho made amends for his supinenes,';, and bartered his life for his 
honour. It was remarked by tho invaders, that, as he fell, his 
clenched hand grasped tho earth, which afforded menument to some, 
but serious reflection to those who knew the tribe, and who converted 
it into an omen that even in death the Hara would cling to his 
land.^* Tho victors, flushed with this fresh success, proceeded 
through the heart of Kotah, until they reached Butwarro, where 
they found five thousand Haras, etc haiip ca &efa, all ^ children of 
one father,^ drawn up to oppose them. The numerical odds were 
fearful against Kotah ; but the latter were defending their altars and 
their honour. The battle commenced with a desperate charge of the 
whole Outchwaha horse, far more numerous than the brave legion of 
Kotah ; but, too confident of success, they had tilled their horses ere 
they joined. It was met by a dense mass, with perfect coolness, and 
the Haras remained unbroken by the shock. Fresh numbers came 
up ; the infantry joined the cavalry, and the battle becatne desperate 
and bloody. It was at this moment that Zalim Sing made his debut. 
He was then twenty-one years of age, and had already, as the 
adopted son of Himmut Sing, tied his turban on his head*,^^ and 
succeeded to his post* of Poujdar. Wliile the battle was raging, 
Zalim dismounted, and at the head of his quota, fought on foot, and 
at the most critical moment obtained the merit of the victory, by 
the first display of that sagacity for which he has been so remark- 
able throughout his life. 

Mulhar Kao Holcar was encamped in their vicinity, with tho 
remnant of his horde, but so crest-fallen since the fatal day of 
'Panniput,"*" that he feared to side with either. At this moment, 
young Zalim, mounting his ste^d, galloped to the Mahratta, and 
implored him, if he would not fight, to move round and plunder tho 
Jeipoor camp : a hint which needed no repetition. 

The little impression yet made on the Kotah band only required 
the report that the camp was assaulted, to convert the lukewarm 
courage of their antagonists into panic and flight : the host of 
Jeipoor fled, while the sword of the Hara performed teerut 
(pilgrimage) in rivers of blood.^^ 

The chiefs of Macherri, of Esurdeh, Watko, Barrole, Atchrole, with 
all the otes and awuts of Amber, turned their backs on five thousand 
Haras of Kotah ; for the Boondi troops, though assembled, did not 

^ It is singular enough, that Zalim Sing was born in the year of ITaidar 
Shah's invasion, and made bis political e^itree iu that of the Abdalli. 
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join, and lost tbe golden opportunity to free its hotrees, dr fiefs, from 
tke tribute. Many prisoners were taken, aud the Jive-colotcred 
tanner of Amber fell into tke bands of tke Haras, wkose bard was 
not slow to turn tke incident to account in tke stanza, still repeated 
wkenever be celebrates tke victory of Butwarro, and in wkick tke 
star (tarra) of Zalim prevailed : 

J^ung Bidioarro jeet 
Tarra Zalim Jliala 
Ring 61c rung clmrra ' 

“ Hung Pancli’riing ccvP 

In the battle of Butwarro, tbe star of Zalim was triumpbaut. 
In that field of strife {ringa), but one colour {rung) covered that 
of the five-coloured (panch-rimga) banner meaning -that the 
Amber standard was dyed in blood. 

The battle of Butwarro decided the question of tribute, nor has 
the Cutchwaha since this day dared to advance the question of 
supremacy^ which, has lieutenant of the empix'e, he desired to transfer 
to himself. In derision of this claim, ever since the day of Butwarro^ 
when the Haras assemble at their Ghamp de Mars to celebrate the 
annual military festival, they make a mock castle of Amber, which ^ 
is demolished amidst shouts of applause. 

Chatter Sal survived his elevation and this success but a few 
years ; and as he died without offspring, he was succeeded by his 
brother. 


4 

CHAPTER VIL ^ 

Maha Rao Gomdii Sing, — Zalim Sing, — His hirtlif ancestry, and progress io 
power, — Ojjice of Poujdar hecomes hereditary in his family. — Ris office and 
estate resumed hy Goman Sing. — He abandons Kotali. — Proceeds to Meiuar , — 
Performs services to the Rana, and receives the title of Raj Rinna', and 
estates. — Serves against the Mahrattas, — Is wounded and made prisoner , — 
lieinrns to Koiali. — Maharatta invasion, — Storm of Bulcd^nie. — Its glorious 
defence. — Sacrifice of a clan. — Garrison of Suheii destroyed. — Zalim Sing 
employed. — His successful negotiation. — Restoration io power. — Rao Goman 
consHUttes Zalim guardian of his $07t Omed Sing, ivho is proclaimed. — Tlic 
Tika-dour, or ^raid of accession.^ — Gapture of Kaihoarra. — DificuUics of (lie 
protector^ s situation. — Cabal against his poioer. — Destruction of ilie conspi'^ 
rotors. — JBxile of the ^loiZes . — Sequestration of estates. — Conspiracy of Athoon. 
— Predaiorij hands. — Athoon surrenders. — Exile oftheRara nobles. — Curlatl- 
vient of the feudal interests. — Gonsph^acij ofMosain. — Plan for the deBirudlon 
of the regent ajid family . — JLfosam chief ialces sanctuary in the temple. — R 
dragged forth and slain. — Maha Iiao*s hroiliers implicated in ihcp>loi. — Their 
incarceratioji and death. — Ndmerous projeds against the life of the regent . — 
Female conspiracy. — How defeated. — l^he regents precautions. 

Goman Sino, in S. 1822 (A.D. 1766), ascended tke gadi of bis 
ancestoi's. Ho was in tke prime of maukood, full of vigour and 
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infcellecbj and well calculated to contend witli tlie tempests collectings 
from tlie south, ready to pour on the devoted lands of Rajpootana^ 
But one short histmm of rule was all that fate had ordained for him^ 
when he was compelled to resign his rod of power into the hands of 
an infant. But ere we reach this period, wo must retrace our steps, 
nnd introduce more prominently the individual whose biography is 
the future history of this state ^ for Zalim Sing is Kotah, his name 
being not only indissolubly linked with her^s in every page of her 
existence, but incorpoi'ated with that of every state of Rajpootana 
for moi*e than half a century. He was the primiim mobile of the 
region ho inhabited, a sphere far too confined for his genius, which 
required a wider field for its display, and might have controlled the 
destinies of nations. 

Zalim Sing is a Rajpoot of the Jhala tribe. He was born in S. 
1796 {A.D. 1740), an ever memorable epoch (as already observed) in 
the history of India, when the victorious Nadir Shah led his hordes 
into her fertile soil, and gave the finishing blow to the dynasty of 
' Timour. But for this event, its existence might have been protract- 
ed, though its recoveiy was hopeless ; the principle of decay had 
been generated by the policy of Arungzeb. Mahomed Shah was at 
this time emperor of India, and the valiant Dooi’jun Sal sat on the 
throne of Kotah. From this period (A.D. 1740), five princes have 
passed away and a sixth has been enthroned ; and, albeit one of these 
reigns endured for half a century, Zalim Sing has outlived them all,* 
and though blind, his moral perceptions are as acute as on the day 
of Butwarro. What a chain of events does not this protracted life 
embrace I An empire then dazzling in glory, and now mouldering in 
the dust. At its opening, the highest noble of Britain would have 
stood at a reverential distance from the throne of Timour, in the 
attitude of a suppliant, and now, 

None so poor 
** As do him reverence/’ 

To do anything like* justice to the biography of one who for so 
long a period was a prominent actor in the scene, is utterly 
impossible; this consideration, however, need not prevent our 
attempting a sketch of this consummate politician, who can scarcely - 
find a parallel in the varied page of history. 

The ancestors of Zalim Sing were petty chieftains of Hulwud, in 
the district of Jhalawar, a subdivision of the Saurashtra peninsula. 
Bhao Sing was a younger son of this family, who, with a few* 
adherents, left the paternal roof to seek fortune amongst the 
numerous conflicting armies that ranged India during the contests for 
supremacy amongst the sons of Arungzeb. His son, Madhu Sing, 
came to Kotah when Raja Bheem was in the zenith of his power. 
Although he had only twenty-five horse in his train, it is a proof of 
the respectability of the Jhala, that the prince disdajned not his 
alliance, and even married his son, TJrjoon, to the young adventurer^s 


^ This was written in A.D. 1821, when Maha llao Kishore Sing succeeded. 
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sister. Not long after^ tlie estate of Nandta was entailed upon him, 
witli the confidential post of Fottjdar, which includes not only the 
comnaand of the troops^ hut that of the castle^ the residence of the 
sovereign. This family connexion gave an interest to his authority, 
and procured him the respectful title of Mdmdli,^' from the younger 
■branches of the princess family, an epithet which habit has continued 
to his successors, who are always addressed Mdmdh Saheb, ^ Sir, 
Uncle P Muddun Sing succeeded his father in the ofiice of Foujdar. 
He had two sons, Himmut Sing, and Pirthi Sing. 

Ehao Sing, left Hiilwad with twenty -five horse. 

Madhu Sing. 

Muddun Sing. 


Himmut Sing. Pirthi Sing. 


Seo Sing, Zalim Sing, 

born in S. 1795. born in S. 1796. 

I 

Madhii Sing, 
present regent. 

Bappa Loll, 

twenty-one years of age. 

The office of Foiijdar which, like all those of the east, had become 
hereditary, was advantageously filled hy Himmut Sing, whose 
hi’avery and skill were conspicuous on many trying emergencies. 
He directed, or at least seconded, the defence of Kotah, when first 
assailed hy the combined Mahratta and Jeipoor troops, and con- 
ducted the treaty which made her tributary to the former, till at 
length so identified was his influence with that of the Haras, that 
with their concurrence he restored the ancient line of succession. 
Though neither the prince, Doorjun Sal, nor his Major Dome, had 
much merit in this act, it was made available by Zalim Sing in 
suppoi't of his pretensions to power, and in proof of the ingratitude 
of his sovereign, whose ancestors recovered their rights at the 
instigation of his own/'^ But Zalim Sing had no occasion to go 
back to the virtues of his ancestors for an argument on which to base 
his own claims to authority. He could point to the field of But- 
warro, where his bravery and skill mainly :^led to vanquish the 
■enemies of Kotah, and to crush for ever those arrogant pretensions 
to supremacy which the Jeipoor state strained every nerve to 
establish. 

It was not long after the accession of Grom'au Sing to-the sceptre 
of the* Haras, that the brave and handsome Major JDomo, having 
dared to cross his master’s path in love, lost his favour, and the 
office of Poujdar, which he had attained in his twenty-first year. It 
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is probable be evinced little conti'ition for bis offence^ for tbe con- 
fiscation of ITandta soon followed. This estate, on the west bank of 
tbe Cbumbvil, still enjoyed as a fief in perpetuity by tbe Jbala 
family, was the original appanage of tbe Kotab state when a 
younger branch of Boondi. From hence may be inferred the con- 
sideration in which the Jhala ancestor of our subject was held, 
which conferred upon him the heir-loom of the house. Both tbe 
office and the estate thereto attached, thus resumed, were bestowed 
upon the maternal uncle of the prince, Bhoput Sing, of the Bankrote 
tribe. By this step, the door of reconciliation being closed against 
the young Jhala, he determined to abandon the scene of his disgrace, 
and court fortune elsewhere. He was not long in determining tbe 
path be should pursue : Amb6r was shut against him, and Marwar 
held out no field for his ambition. Mewar was at band, and a chief 
of bis own ti'ibe and nation then ruled tbe councils of Rana TJrSi, 
who bad lately succeeded to power, but a power paralyzed by faction 
and by a Pretender to tbe throne. Tbe Jhala chieftain of Dailwarra, 
one of the sixteen great bax’ons of Mewar, had headed the party 
which placed his sovereign on the throne ; and he felt no desire to 
part with the influence which this service give him. He entertained 
foreign guards about the person of his prince, and distributed estates 
at pleasure among those who supported his measures ; while from 
the crown domain, or from the estates of those who were hostile to 
his influence, he seized upon lands, wfiicb doubled bis possessions. 
Such was the court of Rana Ursi, when tbe ex-Major Domo of 
Elotab came to seek a new master. His reputation at once secured 
him a reception, and bis talents for^ne-sse, already developed, made 
tbe Rana confide to him tbe subjection in which be was held by bis 
own vassal-subject. It was then that Zalim, a youth and a stranger, 
shewed that rare union of intrepidity and caution, which has made 
him the wonder of tbe age. By a most dai'ing plan, which cost tbe 
Dailwarra chief bis life, in open day and surrounded by attendants, 
tbe Rana was released from this odious tutelage. For this service, 
tbe title of Raj Rinna/^ and tbe estate of Cheeturkbaira on tbe 
southern frontier were conferred upon Zalim, who was now a noble 
of tbe second rank in Mewar. The rebellion still continued, however, 
and tbe px’etender and bis faction ‘sought tbe aid of tbe Mabiattas ; 
but under tbe vigorous councils of Zalim, seconded by tbe spii'it of 
tbe Rana, an army was collected which gave battle to tbe combined 
rebels and Mahrsf <^is. Tbe result of this day has already been 
related.*}* Tbe Rana was discomfited and lost tbe flower of his 
nobles when victory was almost assured to them, and Zalim was 
left wounded and a prisoner in the field. He fell into the hands of 
Trimbuck Rao, the father of the celebrated TTmbaji Inglia, and the 
friendship then formed matexually governed the futui’e actions of his 
Ufe. 

The loss of this battle left the Rana and Mewar at the mercy of 


^ Hob liana^ which he puts upon his seal. 
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the conqueror. Oodipoor was invested, and capitulated, after a noble 
defence, upon terms wliich perpetuated her thraldom. Zalim, too 
■wise to cling to the fortunes of a falling house, instead of returning 
■to Oodipoor, bent his steps to Kotah, in company witli the Pundit, 
Lallaji Belial, .the faithful partaker of his future fortunes. Zalim 
foresatv the storm about to spread over jRajwarra, aud deemed him- 
self equal to guide and avert it from Kotah, "while the political 
levity of Mthvar gave him little hopes of success at that court, 

Eaja Goman, however, had neither forgotten nor forgiven his 
competitor, and refused to receive him : but in no wise daunted, he 
trusted to his* address, and thrust himself unbidden on the prince. 
The moment he chose proved favourable ; and he was not only 
pardoned, but employed. 

The Mahrattas had now reached the southern frontier, and 
invested the castle of Bukaeuie, which was defended by four hundred 
Haras of the Sawunt clan,* under its chief, Madh-fi. Sing. ’ The enemy 
had been foiled in repeated attempts to escalade, and it furnishes a 
good idea of the inadequate means of the ‘Southrons’ for the opera- 
tions of a siege, when their besieging apparatus was confined to an 
elephant, whose head was the substitute for a, petard, to burst open 
the gate. Eepeated instances, however, piove that this noble animal 
is fully equal to the task, and would have succeeded on this occasion, 
had not the intrepidity of the Hara chieftain prompted one of those 
desperate exploits which fill the pages of their annals. Armed with 
his dagger, Madhu Sing leaped irom the walls upon the back of the 
elephant, stabbed the rider, and with repeated blows felled .the‘ 
animal to the earth. That he should escape could not be expected; 
but his death aud the noble deed kindled such enthusiasm, that his 
clan thi’ew wide the gate, and rushing sword in hand amidst the 
multitude, perished to a man. But they died not unavenged: 
thirteen hundred of the bravest of the Mahrattas accompanied them 
to Suraloca, the warriors’ heaven. The invaders continued their 
inroad, and invested Sukeit: but the prince sent his commands to 
the garrison to preserve their lives for Kotah, and not again sacrifice 
them, as the point of honour had been nobly maintained. Accord- > 
ingly, at midnight, they evacuated the place ; but whether from 
accident or treachery, the grass jungle which covered their retreat 
was set fire to, and cast so resplendent a ligh^'j that the brave 
garrison had to fight their way against despera*^® odds^ and many 
were slain. Mulhar Holcar, who had been great)]/ disheartened'at 
the loss sustained at Buk^enie, was revived at this success, and 
prepared to follow ikup. Eaja Goman deemed it advisable to try. 

. negotiation, and'the Bankrote Foujdar was sent with full powers to 
treat with the Mahratta commander; but he failed and" returned! 

Such was the moment chosen by young Zalim to force himself 
into the presence of his offended prince. In all probability he 


* Ihe reader is, revested to lefer to page 437,"for evidence of the lojalty and 
tieroism of Sa*nrunt Hara, the founder of this clan. 
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mentioned tlie day at Butwarro, whereby his courage^ and still 
more by his tact^ he released Kotah from the degradation of being 
subordinate to Amb&' ; and that it was by his influence with the 
same Mulhar Holcar^ who now threatened Kotah^ he was enabled to 
succeed. He was invested with full powers; the negotiation was 
renewed^ and terminated successfully : for the sum of six lacs of 
rujDees^ the Mahratta leader withdrew his horde from the territory 
of Kofcah. His princess favour was regained, his estate restored, and 
the unsuccessful negotiator lost the office of Foujdar, into which 
young Zalim was re-inducted. But scarcely had he recovered his 
rights, before Goman Sing was taken grievously ill, and all hopes of 
his life were relinquished. To whom could the dying prince look 
at such a moment, as guardian of his infant son, but the person 
whose skill had twice saved the state from peril ? He accordingly 
proclaimed his will to his chiefs, and with all due solemnity placed 
Om4d Singj then ten years.of age, in the lap^^ of Zalim Sing. 

Om6d Sing was proclaimed in S. 1827 (A.D. 1771). On the day 
of inauguration, the ancient Bajpoot custom of the tilca-doicr was 
revived, and the conquest of Xailwarra from the house of Hdrwar 
marked with eddt the accession of the Maha Eao of the Haras of 
Kotah, and gave early indication that the genius of the Eegent 
would not sleep in his office of Protector. More than half a century 
of rule, amidst the most appalling vicissitudes, has amply confirmed 
the prognostication. 

The retention of a power thus acquired, it may he concluded, 
could never be effected without severity, nor the vigorous authority, 
wielded throughout a period beyond the ordinary limits of mortality, 
be sustained* without something more potent than persuasion. Still, 
when we consider Zalim^s perilous predicament, and the motives to 
perpetual re-action, .his acts of severity are fewer than might have 
been expected, or than occur in the course of usurpation under 
similar circumstances. Mature reflection initiated all his measures, 
and the sagacity of their conception was only equalled by the 
rapidity of their execution. Whether the end in view was good or 
evil, nothing was ever half-done ; no spai'k was left to excite future 
conflagration. Even this excess of severity was an advantage ; it 
restrained the repetition of what, whether morally right or wrong, 
he was determined not to tolerate. To pass a correct judgment on 
these acts is most difficult. What in one case was a measure of 
barbarous severity, appears in another to have been one indispen- 
sable to the welfare of the state. But thisisnotthe place to discuss 
the character or principles of the Eegent ; let us endeavour to unfold 
both in the exhibition of those acts which have carried him through 
the most tempestuous sea of political convulsion in the whole histoiy 
of India. When nought but revolution and rapine stalked through 
the land, when state after state was crumbling into dust, or sinking 
into the abyss of ruin, he guided the vessel entrusted to his cai;e 
safely through all dangers, adding yearly to her riches, until he 
placed her in security under the protection of Britain. 
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Scarcely had Zalim assumed the pi'otectorate, when he was com- 
pelled to make trial of those MachiaveHian powers which have never 
deserted him, in order to baffle the schemes devised to oppose him. 
The duties of Fottjdar, to which he had hitherto been restricted 
were entirely of a military nature ; though, as it involved the charge 
of the castle, in which the sovereign resided, it brought him in 
contact with his councils. This, however, afforded no plea for 
interference in the dew&nij or civil duties of the government, in 
which, ever since his own accession to power, he had a co-adjutor in 
Rae Akiram, a man of splendid talents, and who had been Dewan 
or pi’ime minister throughout the reign of OhutterSal and the greater 
part of that of his successor. To his counsel is mainly ascribed the 
advantages gained by Kotah throughout these reigns; yet did he 
fall a sacrifice to jealousies a short time before the death of his piince, 
Gom4n Sing. It is not affirmed that they were the suggestions of 
young Zalim ; but Akiram^s death left him fewer competitors to 
dispute the junction in his own person of the civil as well as military 
authority of the state. Still he had no slight opposition to overcome, 
in the very opening of his career. The party which opposed the 
pretensions of Zalim Sing to act as Regent of the state, asserting 
that no such power had been bequeathed by the dying prince, 
consisted of his cousin, the Mahraja Suroop Sing, and the Bankrote 
chief, whose disgrace brought Zalim into power. There was, besides, 
the J)/iah/iae Juskurn, foster-brother to the prince, a man of talent 
and credit, whose post, being immediately about his person, afforded 
opportunities for carrying their schemes into effect. Such was the 
powerful opposition arrayed against the Protector in the very com- 
mencement of his career. The conspiracy was hardly formed, 
however, before it was extinguished by the murder of the Mahraja 
by the hands of the Dhabhae, the banishment of the assassin, and 
the flight of the Bankrote. The rapidity with which this drama 
was enacted struck terror into all. The gaining over 'the foster- 
brother, the making him the instrument, of punishment and banish- 
ing him for the crime, acted like a spell and appeared such a 
masterpiece of daring and subtilty combined, that no one thought 
himself secure. There had been no cause of discontent between the 
Mahraja and the Dhabhae, to prompt revenge ; yet did the latter, in 
the glare of open day, rush upon him in the garden of Vrij-Vulas, 
and with a blow of his scimitar end his days. The Regent was the 
loudest in execrating the author of the crime, whom he instantly 
seized and confined, and soon after expelled from Harouti. But 
however well acted, this dissimulation passed not with the world; 
and, whether innocent or guilty, they lay to Zalim^s charge the plot 
for the murder of the Mahraja. The Dhabhae died in exile and 
contempt at Jeipoor ; and in abandoning him to his fate without 
provision, Zalim, if guilty of the deed, shewed at once his knowledge 
and contempt of mankind. Had he added another murder to the 
first, and in the fury of an affected indignation become the sole 
depository of his secret, he would only have increased the suspicion 
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of tlie world ; but in turning the culprit loose on society to proclaim 
bis participation in tbe crhne^ be neutralized the reproach by destroy- 
ing the credibility of one who was a self-convicted assassin when he 
bad it in his power to check its circulation. In order to unravel 
this tortuous policy, it is necessary to state that the Dhabhae was 
seduced from the league by the persuasion of the Regent, who 
insinuated that the Maliraja formed plans inimical to the safety of 
the young prince, and that his own elevation was the true object of 
bis hostility to the person entrusted with the charge of the minor 
sovereign. Whatever truth there might be in this, which might be 
pleaded in justification of the foul crime, it was attended with the 
consequences he expected. Immediately after, the remaining member 
of the adverse junta withdrew, and at the same time many of the 
nobles abandoned their estates and their country. Zalim evinced 
bis contempt of their means of resistance by granting them free 
egress from the kingdom, and determined to turn their retreat to 
account. They went to Jeipoor and to Jodpoor; but troubles 
prevailed everywhere; the princes could with dijfficulty keep the 
prowling Mahratta from their own doors, and possessed neither 
funds nor inclination to enter into foreign quarrels for objects which 
would only increase their already superabundant diflSculties. The 
event turned out as Zalim anticipated ; and the princes, to whom the 
refugees were suitors, had a legitimate excuse in the representations 
of the Regent, who described them as rebels to their sovereign and 
parties to designs hostile to his rule. Some died abroad, and some, 
sick of wandering in a foreign land dependant on its bounty, solicited 
as a boon that their ashes might bo burned with their fathers.^ 
In granting this request, Zalim evinced that reliance on himself, 
which is the leading feature of his character. He permitted their 
return, but received them as traitors who had abandoned their prince 
and their country, and it was announced to them, as an act of 
clemency, that they were permitted to live upon a part of their 
estates; which, as they had been voluntarily abandoned, were 
sequestrated and belonged to the crown. 

Such was Zalim Singes triumph over the first faction formed 
against his assumption of the full powers of Regent of Kotah. Not 
only did the ailstocracy feel humiliated, but were subjugated by the 
rod of iinn held over them ; and no opportunity was ever thrown 
away of crushing this formidable body, which in these states too 
often exerts its pernicious influence to the ruin of society. The 
thoughtlessness of character so peculiar to Rajpoots, furnished 
abundant opportunities for the march of an exterminating policy, 
and, at the same time, afforded reasons which justified it. 

The next combination was more formidable; it was headed by 
Deo Sing of Athoon, who enjoyed an estate of sixty thousand rupees 
rent. He strongly fortified his castle, and was joined by all the 
discontented nobles, determined to get rid of the authority which 
crushed them. The Regent well knew the spirits he had to cope 
[Voi. II.] 61a 
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with, and that the power of the state was insuflScient. By means 
of '' the help of Moses’^ (such is the ihterpretation of Moosa Mudut, 
his auxiliary on this occasion), this struggle against his authority 
also only served to confirm it ; and their measures recoiled on the 
heads of the feudality. The condition of society since the dissolution 
of the imperial power was most adverse to the institutions of 
Eajwarra, the unsupported valour of whose nobles was no match for 
the mercenary force which their rulers could now always command 
from those bands, belonging to no government, but roaming whither 
they listed over this vast region, in search of pay or plunder. The 
“ help of Moses^’ was the leader of one of these associations, — a name 
well-known in the history of that agitated period; and he not only 
led a well-appointed infantry brigade, but had an efficient park 
attached to it, which was brought to play against Athoon. It held 
out several months, the garrison meanwhile making many sallies, 
which it required the constant vigilance of Moses to repress. At 
length, reduced to extremity, they demanded and obtained an 
honourable capitulation, being allowed to retire unmolested whither 
they pleased. Such was the termination of this ill-organized 
insurrection, which involved almost all the feudal chiefs of Kotah in 
exile and ruin, and strengthened the Regent, or as he would say, the 
state, by the escheat of the sequestrated property. Deo Sing of 
Athoon, the head of this league, died in exile. After several years 
of lamentation in a foreign soil for the- junum lliomi the 'land of 
their birth,^ the son pleaded for pardon, though his heart denied all 
crime, and was fortunate enough to obtain his recall, and the estate of 
Bamolia, of fifteen thousand rupees rent. The inferior members of 
the opposition were treated with the same contemptuous clemency ; 
they were admitted into Kotah, but deprived of the power of doing 
mischief. What stronger proof of the political courage of the Regent 
can be adduced, than his shutting up such combustible materials 
within the social edifice, and even living amongst and with them, as 
if he deserved their friendship rather than their hatred. 

In combating such associations, and thus cementing his power, 
time passed away. His marriage with one of the distant branches 
of the royal house of M^war, by whom he had his son and successor 
Madhfi. Sing, gave Zalim an additional interest in the affairs of that 
disturbed state, of which he never lost sight amidst the troubles 
which more immediately concerned him. The motives which, in 
S. 1847' (A.D. 1791), made him consider for a time the interests of 
Kotah as secondary to those of Mewar, are related at length in the 
annals of that state;* and the effect of this policy on the prosperity 
of Kotah, drained of its wealth in the prosecution of his views, will 
appear on considering the details of his system. Referring the 
reader, therefore, to the Annals of Mewar, we shall pass from 
S. 1847 to S. 1856 (A.D. 1800), when another attempt was made by 
the chieftain to throw off the iron yoke of the Protector'. 
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Many attempts at assassination had been triedj but his vigilance 
baffled them all ; though no bold enterprize was hazarded since the 
failure of that (in Sv 1833) which ended in the death and exile of its 
contriver, the chieftain of Athoon, until the conspiracy of Mohsain, 
in S. 1856, just twenty years ago.* Bahadoor Sing, of Mohsain> a 
chieftain of ten thousand rupees’ annual rent, was the head of this 
plot, which included every chief and family whose fortunes had been 
annihilated by the exterminating policy of the Regent. It was 
conducted with admirable secrecy ; if known at all, it was to Zalim 
alone, and not till on the eve of accomplishment. The proscription- 
list was long j the Regent, his family, his friend and counsellor the 
Pundit Lallaji, were amongst the victims marked for sacrifice. The 
moment for execution was that of his proceeding to hold his court, 
in open day; and the mode was by a coup de main whose very 
audacity would guarantee success. It is said that he was actually 
in progress to durbar, when the danger was revealed. The paega, 
or ^select troop of horse’ belonging to his friend and always at hand; 
was immediately called in and added to the guards about his person ; 
thus the conspii’ators were assailed when they deemed the prey 
rushing into the snare they had laid. The surprise was complete ; 
many were slain ; some were taken, others fled. Amongst the latter 
was the head of the conspiracy, Bahadoor Sing, who gained the 
Ohumbul, and took refuge in the temple of the tutelary deity of the 
Haras at Patun, But he mistook the character of the Regent when 
he supposed that either the sanctuary {sirna) of Kesliorae, or the 
respect due to the prince in whose dominions (Boondi) it lay, could 
shield him from his fate. He was di’agged forth, and expiated his 
crime or folly with his life. 

According to the apologists of the Regent, this act was one of just 
retribution, since it was less to defend himself and his immediate 
interests than those of the prince whose power and existence were 
threatened by the insurrection, which had for its object his deposal 
and the elevation of one of his brothers. The 'members of the Maha ' 
Rao’s family at this period were his uncle Raj Sing, and his two 
brothers, Gordhun and Gopal Sing. Since the rebellion of Athoon, 
these princes had been under strict surveillance ; but after this 
instance of re-action, in which their names were implicated as hav- 
ing aspired to supplant their brother, a more rigorous seclusion was 
adopted ; and the rest of their days was passed in solitary confine- 
ment. Gordhun, the elder, died about ten years after his incarcera- 
tion ; the younger, Gopal, lived many years longer ; but neither 
from that day quitted the walls of their prison, until death released 
them from this dreadful bondage. Kaka Raj Sing lived to extreme 
old age ; but, as he took no part in these turmoils, he remained 
unmolested, having the range of the temples in the city, beyond 
which limits he had no wish to stray. 

We may in this place introduce a slip from the genealogical tree 
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of the forfeited branch of Bishen Sing, but which, in the person' of 
bis grandson Ajeet, regained its rights and the gadi. The fate of 
this family will serve as a specimen of the policy pursued by the 
Eegent towards the feudal interests of Kotah. It is appalling, when 
thus marshalled, to view the sacrifices which the maintenance of 
power will demand in these feudal states, where individual will is law. 

The plots against the existence and authoi'ity of the Pi’otector 
were of eveiy description, and no less than eighteen are enumerated, 
which his never-slumbering vigilance detected and baffled. The 
means were force, open and concealed, poison, the dagger, — until at 
length he became sick of precaution. I could not always be on my 
“ guard,” he would say. But the most dangerous of all was a female 
conspiracy, got up in the palace, and which discovers an amusing 
mixture of tragedy and farce; although his habitual wariness would 
not have saved him from being its victim,_had he not been aided by 
the boldness of a female champion from a regard for the personal 
attractions of the handsome Regent. He was suddenly sent for by 
the queen-mother of one of the younger princes, and while waiting 
in an antichamber, expecting every instant “ the voice behind the 

ctirtain,’^ he found himself encircled by a band of Amazonian Eaj- 
pootnis, armed with sword and dagger, from whom, acquainted as he 
was with the nerve, physical and moral, of his country women, he 
saw no hope of salvation. Fortunately, they were determined not 
to be satisfied merely with his death ; they put him upon his trial ; 
and the train of interrogation into all the acts of his life was going 
on, when his preserving angel, in the shape of the chief attendant of 
the dowager queen, a woman of masculine strength and courage, 
rushed in, and with strong dissembled anger, drove him forth amidst 
a torrent of abuse for presuming to be found in such a predicament. 

While bathing, and .during the heat of the chase, his favourite 
pursuit, similar attempts have been made, but they always recoiled 
on the heads of his enemies. Tet, notwithstanding the multitude of 
these plots, which would have unsettled the reason of many, he 
never allowed a blind suspicion to add to the victims of his policy ; 
and although, for his personal security, he was compelled to sleep in 
an iron cage, he never harboured unnecessary alarm, that parent of 
crime and blood in all usurpations. His lynx-like eye saw at once 
who was likely to invade his authority, aud these knew their peril 
from the vigilance of a system which never relaxed. Entire self- 
reliance, a police such as perhaps no country in the world could 
equal, establishments wellpaid, services liberally rewarded, character 
and talent in each department of the state, himSelf keeping a strict 
watch over all, and trusting irnplicity to none, with a daily personal 
supervision of all this complicated state-machinery — such was tho 
system which surmounted every peril, and not only maintained, but 
increased the power and political reputation of Zalim Sing, amidst 
the storms of war, rapine, treason, and political convulsions of more 
than half a century’s duration. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

JZalim regarded as a legislator, — His political views on Mewar. — Koiah 
sacrificed thereto. — His tyranni/, — His superstition. — Malces a tour of Ms 
dominions, — Estahlislies a permanent camp, — Trains an aimy, — Adopts 
European arms and discipline, — Eevises the revenue system of Uarouti, — The 
Patel system described, — Council of Four, — Exteiit of jiirisdiciion, — Tlie 
Bohoras described. — Their ^itiliiy in the old farming system of India, — Patels 
ustirp their influence, — Depression of the peasantry, — Patels circumvented^ 
imprisoned, and fined, — Patel system destroyed, — Return to the old system, 
— Moral estimation of the peasant of Rajpootana. — Modes of realizing the 
land-revenue described, — Advajitages and disadvantages. 

We are now to examine the Px’otector in another point of view, 
as the legislator and manager of the state whose concerns he was 
thus determined to rule. Por a series of years, Kotah was but 
the wet-nurse to the child of his ambition, a design upon Mewar^ 
which engulphed a^ in a vortex all that oppression could extort from 
the industry of the people confided to his charge. From his first 
acquaintance with the court of the Rana, in S. 1827, to the year 
1856, he never relinquished the hope of extending the same measure 
o( authority over that state which he exerted in his own. To the 
prosecution of this policy Harouti was sacrificed, and the cultivator 
lowered to the condition of a serf. In the year 1840, oppression 
was at its height 5 the impoverished ryot, no longer able to pay the 
extra calls upon his industry, his cattle and the implements of his 
labour distrained, was reduced to despair. Many died from distress; 
some fled, but where could they find refuge in the chaos around 
them ? The greater part were compelled to plough for hire, with 
the cattle and implements once their own, the very fields, their free- 
hold, which had been torn from them. From this system of uni- 
versal impoverishment, displayed at length in unthatched villages 
and untilled lands, the Regent was compelled to become farmer- 
general of ETotah. 

Fortunately for his subjects, and for his own reputation, his sense 
of gratitude and friendship for the family of Inglia, — ^whose head, 
Balia Rao, was then a prisoner in Mdwar, — involved him, in the 
attempt to obtain his release, in personal confiict with the Rana, and 
he was compelled to abandon for ever that long-cherished object of 
his ambition. It was then he perceived he had sacrificed the wel- 
fare of all classes to a phantom, and his vigorous understanding 
suggested a remedy, which was instantly adopted. 

Until the conspiracy of Mohsain in S. 1856, the Regent had resided 
in the castle, acting the part of the maire du palais of the old 
French monarchy 3 but on his return from the release of Balia Rao, 
in S. 1860 (AD. 1S03-4), when the successes of the British arms 
disturbed the combination of the Mahrattas, and obliged them to 
send forth their disunited bands to seek by rapine what they had 
lost by our conquests, the Regent perceived the impolicy of such 
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permanent residence, and determined to come nearer to the point of 
danger. He had a double motive, each of itself sufficiently powerful 
to justify the change : the first was a revision of the revenue system; 
the other, to seek a more central position for a disposable camp,’ 
which he might move to any point threatened by these predatory 
bodies. Though these were doubtless the real incentives to the 
project, according to those who ought to have known the secret 
impulse of his mind, the change from the castle on the Chumbul to 
the tented field proceeded from no more potent cause than an 
ominous owl, telling his tale to the moon from the pinnacle of his 
mansion. A meeting of the astrologers, and those versed in prodi- 
gies, was convened, and it was decided that it would be tempting 
honhar (fate) to abide longer in that dwelling. If this were the 
true motive, Zalim Sing’s mind only shared the grovelling supersti- 
tion of the most illusti-ious and most courageous of his nation, to 
whom there was no presage more apalling than a googoo on the 
house-top. But, in all likelihood, this was a political owl conjured 
up for the occasion ; one seen only in the mind’s eye of the Begehl, 
and serving to cloak his plans. 

The soothsayers having in due form desecrated the dwelling of the 
Protector, he commenced a perambulation and survey of the long- 
neglected territory, within which he determined henceforth to limit 
his ambition. He then saw, and perhaps felt for, the miseries his 
mistaken policy had occasioned ; but the moral evil was consum- 
mated; he had ruined the fortunes of one-third of the agriculturists/ 
and the rest were depressed and heart-broken. The deficiency in 
his revenues spoke a truth no longer to be misinterpreted; for his 
credit was so low in the mercantile world at this period, that his 
word and his bond were in equal disesteem. Hithertd he had shut 
his ears against complaint; but funds were necessary to forward 
his views, and all pleas of inability were met by confiscation. It 
was evident that this evil, if not checked, must ultimately denude 
the state of the means of defence, and the fertility of his genius pre- 
sented various modes of remedy. He began by fixing upon a spot 
near the sti'ong fortress of Gagrown, for a permanent camp, where he 
continued to reside, with merely a shed over his tent : and although 
the officers and men of rank had also thrown up sheds, he would 
admit of nothing more. All the despatches and newspapers were 
dated ‘^from the Ohcioni,’ or camp. 

The situation selected was most judicious, being nearly equi- 
distant from the two principal entrances to Harouti from the south, 
and touching the most insubordinate part of the Bhfl population 
while he was close to the strong castles of Shirgurh and Gagrown, 
which he strengthened with the utmost care, making the latter the 
depot of his treasures and his arsenal. He formed an army ; adopted 
tlie European arms and discipline ; appointed officers with the title 
of captain to his battalions, which had a regular' nomenclature, and 
his ‘ royals’ (Eaj Fultwi) have done as gallant service as any that 
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ever bore the. name. These were ready at a moments warning to 
move to any point, against any foe. Moreover, by this change, he 
was extricated from many perplexities and delays which a residence 
in a capital necessarily engenders. 

Up to this period of his life, having been immersed in the troubled 
sea of political intrigue, the Protector had no better knowledge of 
the systems of revenue and landed economy than other Bangrcu 
chieftains ; and he followed the immemorial usage termed lafha and 
hzittaie^ or rent in kind by weight or measure, in proportion to the 
value of the soil or of the product. The Regent soon found the dis- 
advantages of this system, which afforded opportunity for oppression 
on the part of the collectors, and fraud on that of the tenant, both 
detrimental to the government, and serving only to enrich that 
vulture, the Patel, • When this rapacious, yet indispensable medium 
between the peasant and ruler, leagued with the collectors — aud 
there was no control to exaction beyond the conscience of this con- 
pt-tuted attorney of each township, either for the assessment or 
rcllection — and when, as we have so often stated, the Regent cared 
not for the means so that the supplies were abundant, nothing but 
ruin could ensue to the ryot. 

1 

‘Having made himself master of the complicated details of the 
hittaiey and sifted every act of chicanery by the most inquisitorial 
process, he convoked all the Patdls of the country, and took their 
depositions as to the extent of each j>dteli their modes of collection, 
their credit, character, and individual means ; and being thus enabled 
to form a rough computation of the size and revenues of each, he 
recommenced his tour, made a clialchiLudij or measurement of the 
lands of each township, aud classified them, according to soil and 
fertility, as peeival, or irrigated ; gorma^ of good soil, but dependant 
on the heavens; aud mormi, including pasturage and mountain- 
tracts. He then, having formed an average from the accounts of 
many years, instituted a fixed money-rent, and declared that the 
hattaie system, or that of payment in kind, was at an end. But 
even in this he shewed severity ; for he reduced the jureehj or 
standard measure, by a third, and added a fourth to his averages. 
Doubtless he argued that the profit which the Patdis looked forward 
to would admit of this increase, and determined that his vigilance 
should be more than a match for their ingenuity. 

Having thus adjusted the rents of the fisc, the dues of the Patel 
were fixed at one and a half annas per beega on all the Jands con- 
stituting a pdteli ; and as his personal lands were on a favoured 
footing and paid a much smaller rate than the royts, he was led to 
understand that any exaction beyond what was authorized would 
subject him to confiscation. Thus the dues on collection would 
realize iio the Patel from five to fifteen thousand rupees annually. 
The anxiety of these men to be reinstated in their trusts was evinced 
by the immense offers they made, of ten, twenty, and even fifty 
thousand rupees. At one stroke he put ten lacs, or £100,000 ster- 
[VoL. n.] ^2 
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ling, into his exliausted treasury, by the amount of nuzzeraoiaSy or 
fines of relief on tlieir re-induction into office. The ryot hoped for 
better days ; for notwithstanding the assessment was heavy, he saw 
the limit of exaction, and that the door was closed to all subordinate 
oppression. Besides the spur of hope, he had that of fear, to quicken 
his exertions j for with the promulgation of the edict substituting 
money- rent for hiittaie^ the ryot was given to understand that ‘^no 
account of the seasons^ would alter or lessen the established dues of, 
the state, and that uncultivated lands would be made over by the 
Patel to those who would cultivate them ; or if none would take 
them, they would be incorporated with the Mas or personal farms 
of the Eegent. In all cases, the Patdls were declared responsible for 
deficiencies of revenue. 

Hitherto this body of men had an incentive, if not a license, to • 
plunder, being subject to an annual or triennial tax termed paie?- 
hicrrar* This was annulled ; and it was added, that if they fulfilled 
their contract with the state without oppressing the subject, they 
should be protected and honoured. Thus these Patels, the elected 
representatives of the village and the shields of the ryot, became the 
‘ direct officers of the crown. It was the RegenPs interest to con- 
ciliate a body of men, on whose exertions the prospeidty of the state 
mainly depended ; and they gladly and unanimously entered into 
liis views. Golden bracelets and turbans, the signs of inauguration, 
were given, with a grant of office, to each Patel, and they departed 
to their several trusts. 

A few reflections obtrude themselves on the contemplation of such 
a picture. It will hardly fail to strike the reader, how perfect are 
the elements for the formation of a representative government in 
these regions ; for every state of Rajwarra is similarly constituted; 
ex uno disce oinnes. The Patels would only require to be joined by 
the representatives of the commercial body, and these are already 
formed, of Rajpoot blood, deficient neither in nerve nor political saga- 
city, compared with any class on earth; often composing the ministry, 
or heading the armies in battle. It is needless to push the parallel 
farther ; but if it is the desire of Britain to promote this system in 
the east, to enthrone liberty on the ruins of bondage, and call forth 
the energies of a grand national puncJiaety the materials are ample 
without the risk of innovation beyond the mere extent of members,. 
We should have the aristocratic T’Jialcoors (the Rajpoot barons), 
the men of wealth, and the represe^ntatives of agriculture, to settle 
the limits and maintain the principles of their ancient patriarchal 
system. A code of criminal and civil law, perfectly adequate, 
could be compiled from their sacred books, their records on stone, or 
traditional customs, and sufficient might be deducted from the 
revenues of the state to maintain'municipal forces, which could unite 
if public safety were endangered, while the equestrian order would 
furnish all state parade, and act as a moveable army. 

But to return to our subject. Out of this numerous body of 
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Patels, Zalim selected four of the most intelligent and experienced, 
of whom he formed a council attached to the Presence. At first 
their duties were confined to matters of revenue; soon those of 
police wove superadded, and at length no matter of internal regula- 
tion was transacted without their advice. In .all cases of doubtful 
decision, they were the court of appeal from provincial punchaets, 
and even from those of the cities and the capital itself. Thus they 
performed the three-fold duties of a board of revenue, of justice, and 
of police, and perhaps throughout the world, there never was a 
police lilce that of Zalim Sing : there was not one Fouclie^ but four; 
and a net of espionnage was spread over the country, out of whose 
meshes nothing could escape. 

Such was the Patel system of Kotah. A system so rigid had its 
alloy of evil ; the veil of secrecy, so essential to commercial pursuits, 
was rudely drawn aside ; every transaction was expose'd to the 
Regent, and no man felt safe from the inquisitorial visits of the spies 
of this council. A lucky speculation was immediately reported, and 
the Regent hastened to share in the success of the speculator. Alarm 
and disgust were the consequence ; the spii’it of trade was damped ; 
none were assured of the just returns of their industry ; but there 
was no security elsewhere, and at Kotah only the Protector dared to 
injui'e them. 

The council of Venice was not more arbitrary than the Patel board 
of Kotah ; even the ministers saw the sword suspended over their 
heads, while they were hated as much as feared by all but the 
individual who recognized their utility. 

It would be imagined that, with a council so vigilant' the Regent 
would feel perfectly secure. Not so ; he had spies over them. In 
short, to use the phrase of one of his ministers, — a man of acute 
perception and powerful understanding, when talking of the vigour 
of his mental vision, — when his physical organs had failed, pdm 
pid, miT moot tohm^ which we will not translate. 

The Pat^l, now the virtual master of the peasantry, was aware 
that fine and confiscation would follow the discovery of direct 
oppression of the ryots; but there wex’e many indii'ect modes by 
which he could attain his object, and he took the most secure, the 
medium of their necessities. Hitherto, the impoverished husband- 
man had his wants supplied by the Boliom^ the sanctioned usurer 
of each village ; now, the privileged Pat^l usurped his functions, and 
bound him by a double chain to his purposes. But we must explain 
the functions of the Boliora^ in order to show the extent of subordi- 
. nation in which the ryot was placed. 

' The Boliora oi Eajpbotana is the Metayer of the ancient system 
of Prance, • He fuimishes the cultivator with whatever he requires 
for his pursuits, whether cattle, implements, or seed ; and supports' 
him and bis family throughout the season until 'the crop is ready 
for the sickle, when a settlement of accounts takes place. This is 
done in two ways; either by a cash payment, with stipulated 
[Yoi.. IL] 62 a 
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interest according to the risk previously agreed upon ; or, more 
commonly, by a specified share of the crop, in which the Bohora 
takes the risk of bad seasons witli the husbandman. The utility of 
such a person under an oppressive government, where the ryot can 
store up nothing for the future, may readily be conceived j he is, in 
fact, indispensable. Mutual honesty is required ; for extortion on 
the part of the Bohora would lose him his clients, and dishonesty 
on that of the peasant would deprive him of his only resource 
against the sequestration of his patrimony. Accordingly, this 
monied middle-man enjoyed great consideration, being regarded as 
the patron of the husbandman. Every peasant had his particular 
Bohora^ and not unfrequently from the adjacent village in preference 
to his own. 

Such was the state of things when the old system of laVha hattaie 
was comniuted for heegoUj a specific mOney-rent apportioned to the 
area of the land. The Pat^l, now tied down to the simple duties of 
collection, could touch nothing but his dues, unless he leagued with 
or overturned the Bohora ; and in either case there was risk from 
the lynx-eyed scrutiny of the Regent. They, accordingly, adopted 
the middle course of alarming his cupidity, which the following 
expedient efiected. When the crop was ripe, the peasant would 
demand permission to cut it. Pay your rent first, was the reply. 
The Bohora was applied to ; but his fears had been awakened by a 
caution not to lend money to one on whom the government had 
claims. There was no alternative but to mortgage to the harpy Patel 
a portion of the produce of his fields. This was the precise point at 
which he aimed; he took the crop at his own valuation, and gave his 
receipt that the dues of government were satisfied; demanding a certi- 
ficate to the effect that having no funds forthcoming when the rent 

was required, and being unable to raise it, the mortgagor voluntarily 

assigned, at a fair valuation, a share of the prodiice.^^ In this 
manner did the Patels hoard immense quantities of grain, and as 
Elotah became the granary of Rajpootaua, they accumulated great 
wealth, while the peasant, never able to reckon on, the fruits of 
his industry, was depressed and impoverished. The Regent could 
not long be kept in ignorance of these extortions; but the treasury 
overflowed, and he did not sufficiently heed the miseries occasioned 
by a system which added fresh lands by sequestration to the homo 
farms, now the object of his especial solicitude. 

Matters proceeded thus until the year S. 1867 (A.D. 1811), when, 
like a clap of thunder, mandates of arrest were issued, and eveiy 
Patel in Kotah was placed in fetters, and his property under the 
seal of the state : the ill-gotten wealth, as usual, flowing into the 
exchequer of the Pi'otector. Pew escaped heavy fines; one only 
was enabled altogether to evade the vigilance of the police, and he 
had wisely remitted his wealth, to the amount of seven lacs, or 
£70,000, to a foreign country; and from this individual case, a 
judgment be formed of the prey these cormorants were com- 
pelled to disgoi'ge. 
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It is to be inferred that the Regent must Iiave well weighed the 
present good against the eyil he incurred, in destroying in one 
moment the credit and eificacy of such an engine of power as the 
pdtiM system he had established. The Council of Pour maintained, 
their post, notwithstanding the humiliated condition of their com- 
peer's ; though their influence could not fail to be weakened by the 
discredit attached to the body. The system Zalim had so artfully 
introduced being thus entirely disorganized, he was induced to push 
still further the resources of his energetic mind, by the extension of 
his personal fai’ms. In describing the formation and management of 
these, we shall better pourti'ay the character of the Regent than, by 
the most laboured summary ; the acts will paint the man. 

Before, however, we enter upon this singular part of his history, 
it is necessary to develop the ancient agiicultural system of Harouti, 
to which he returned when the pdteli was broken up. In the 
execution of this design, we must speak both of the soil and the 
occupants, whose moral estimation in the minds of their rulers must 
materially influence their legislative conduct. 

The ryot of India, like the progenitor of all tillers of the earth, 
bears the bi’and of vengeance on his forehead ; for as Gain was cursed 
by the Almighty, so were the cultivators of India by Ramachund, 
as a class whom no lenity could render honest or contented. When 
the hero of Ayodia left his kingdom for Lanka, he enjoined his 
minister to foster the ryots, that he might hear no complaints on his 
return. Aware of the fruitlessuess of the attempt, yet determined 
to guard against all just cause of complaint, the minister reversed 
the manna, or grain measure, taking the share of the crown from 
the smaller end, exactly one-half of what was sanctioned by imme- 
morial usage. When Rama returned, the cultivators assembled in 
bodies at each stage o£ his journey, and complained of the innova* 
tions of the minister. What had he done Revei'sed the 
The monarch dismissed them with his oui’se, as a race 
whom no favour could conciliate, and who belonged to no one;^^ a 
phrase which to this hour is piwerbial, ^ ryot Icdssi cd mihyn hyn f 
and the sentence is confirmed by the historians of Alexander, who 
tell us that they lived unmolested amidst all intestine wars ; that 
they only till the ground and pay tribute to the king,^'’ enjoying an 
amnesty from danger when the common wealth suffered, which must 
tend to engender a love of soil more than patriotism. It would 
appear as if the Regent of Kotah had availed himself of the anathema 
of Rama in his estimation of the moral virtues of his subjects, who 
were Helots in condition if not in name. 

We proceed to the modes of realizing the dues of the state, in 
which the character and condition of the peasant will be further 
developed. There are four modes of levying the land-tax, three of 
which are common throughout Rajwarra ; the fourth is more peculiar 
to Harouti and Mdwar, The first and most ancient is that of bnttaie, 
or ^jpay ment inkind,^ practised before metallic currency was invented. 
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Tlie system o£ hxiUaic extends, liowever,only to com j fox* sugar-cane, 
cotton, lieinp, poppy, al, kosooraba, ginger, turmeric, and other dyes 
and drugs, and all garden stuffs, pny a rent in money. This rent was 
arbitrary and variable, according to tlio necessities or justice of the 
ruler. In both countries five to ten rupees per beega are demanded 
for sugav-cano; throe to five for cotton, poppy, hemp, and oil-plant; 
and Wo to four for the rest. But ^Yhe^ heaven was bounteous, 
avarice and oppression rose in their demands, and sovent)^ rupees per 
beega were exacted for the sugar-caxxc, thus paralyzing the industry 
of, tho cultivator, and rendering abortive the beneficence pf the 
Almighty. 

Biittaie or ' division in kind^^ varies wfith the seasons and their 
products : 

1st. — Tho undlii^ or ^summer harvest,^ when wheat, barley, and a 
variety of pulses, as gram, moth, moong, til, are raised. The share of 
the state in those varies with the fertility of the soil, from one-fonrth, 
one-thii'd, and two-fifths, to oxie-half — tho extreme fi'actions being 
the maximum and minimum ; those of onc-thh’d and two-fifths 
arc the most universally admitted as tho share of the crown. But 
besides this, there are dues to the artificers and mechanics, whose 
labour to tho village is compensated by a share of tho harvest from 
each cultivator; which allowances reduce the portion of the latter 
to one — half of the gross produce of his industry, which if lie realize, 
ho is contented and thrives, 

Tho second harvest is the siaJoo^ or ^ autumnal,^ and consists of 
omihlii or hooia^ (Indian corn,) of joar, bajrj, the two chief kinds of 
maize, and til or sesamum, with other small seeds, such as Icungni/' 
with many of the pulses. Of all those, one-half is exacted by the 
state. 

Such is the system of hidtaie ; let us describe that of IcoonLi 
Koont is the conjectural estimate of the quantity of the standing 
crop on a measured surface, by the officers of the government in 
conjunction with the proprietors, when the share of the state is 
converted into cash at the average rate of the day, and the peasant 
is debited the amount. So exactly can those habitually exei*cise 
in this method estimate the quantity of grain px’oduced on a given 
surface, that they seldom err Ixeyond one-twentieth part of the crop. 
Should, however, the cultivator deem his crop over-estimated, he 
has the power to cut and weigh it; and this is tei'med laVlia. 

The third is a tax in money, accoi'ding to admeasux’ement of the 
field, assessed pi*eviously to cultivation. 


^ JPanictim Italiciimi produced abundantly in the valley of the jRbine# 
well as 7)mlclii, there called Yelsli corn; doubtless the maizes would alike grow 
in perfection. ^ j * 

t It would be more correct to say that haitaie, or * payment' in kind, is 
divided into two branches, hooht and latlia; the first being a portion ot 
the standing crop by conjectural estimate ; the other by actual measure, 
xeaping and thrashing. 
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The fourth is a mixed tasyj of both monby and produce. 

Neither of these modes is free from objection. That of7ioo?ii or 
conjectural estimate of the standing crop, is, however, liable to much 
greater abuse than lat’lia, or measurement of the grain. In the first 
case, it is well known that by a bribe to the officer, he will Icoont a 
field at ten maunds, which may realize twice the quantity j for the 
chief guarantees to honesty are fear of detection, and instinctive 
morality ; feekle safeguards, even in more civilized states than 
Eajwarra. If he be so closely watched that he must make a fair 
Icoont, or estimate, he will still find means to extort money from the 
ryot, one of which is, by procrastinating the estimate when the ear 
is ripe, and when every day^’s delay is a certain loss. In short a 
celebrated superintendent of a district, of great credit both for zeal 
and honesty, confessed, we are like tailors j we can cheat you to 
“ your face, and you cannot perceive it.-’^ The ryot prefers the hoont; 
the process is soon over, and he has done with the government- but 
in lat^lia, the means are varied to perplex and cheat it ; beginning 
with the reaping, when, with a liberal hand, they leave something 
for the gleaner j then, a “tithe for the Icoorpi, or ^sickle ” then^ 
the thrashing ) and though they muzzle the ox who treads out the 
corn, they do not their owu mouths, or those of their family. Again 
if not convertible into coin, they are debited and allowed to store it 
up, and, “ the rats are sure to get into the pits.’" In both cases, the 
shanalis, or village-watchmen, are appointed to watch the crops as 
soon as the ear begins to fill ,- yet all is insufficient to check the 
system of pillage; for the ryot and his family begin to feed upon 
the heads of Indian com and maize the moment they afford the least 
nourishment. The slianali, receiving his emoluments from the 
husbandman as well as from the crown, inclines more to his feUow- 
citizen ; and it is asserted that one-fourth of the crop, and even 
a third, is frequently made awSy with before the share of the 
government can be fixed. 

Yet the system of lat’ha was pursued by the Eegent before he 
commenced that of pdteli, which has no slight analogy to the 
permanent system of Bengal,* and was attended with similar 
results, — distress, confiscation, and sale, to the utter exclusion of the 
hel-editary principle, the very corner-stone of Hindu society. 


. * The Pat^l o£ Harouti, like the zemindar of Bengal, was answerable for the 
revenues ; the one, however, was hereditary only during pleasure ; the other 
perpetually so. The extent of their authorities was equal. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

JParming system of Zalim Sing. — JSxtent to which it has been carried. — lis 
j^rosperiitj fallacious and transitory. — Details of the system,— Soil of Kotah. 
— The Regent introduces foreign ploughs. — Area cultivated.^Net produce.— 
Value. — Grain pits, — Prices in plenty and famine. — Zalim sells in 07ieyear 
grain to the amount of a million steading. — Moiiopol/y.'^The tithe, or tax 

on exported grain. — The jugatl, or tax-gatherer. — Impolicy of this tax . — Gross 
revenue of Kotah, — Opitmi monopoly. — Tax 07i widows. — On the mendica^it, 
— Gourd-tax. — Bi'oom-tax. — The Rege^it detested by the iairds. — Vrovuiceof 
Kotah at this period, aiid at assumption of the goveimment, contrasted . — 
Question as to the mo7*al result of his mpy'ove^nents. 

Let us proceed with, the most prominent feature of the EegenVs 
internal administration — ^his farming monopoly — to which he is 
mainly indebted for the reputation he enjoys throughout Eajpootana. 
The superficial observer^ who can with difficulty find a path through 
the corn-fields which cover the face of Harouti, will dwell with 
rapture upon the effects of a system in which he discovers nothing 
but energy and efficiency : he cannot trace the remote causes of this 
deceptive prosperity, which originated in moral and political injus- 
tice. It was because his own tyranny had produced unploughed 
fields and deserted villages, starving husbandmen and a diminishing 
population ; it was with the distrained implements and cattle of his 
subjects, and in order to prevent the injurious effects of so much 
waste land upon the revenue, that Zalim commenced a system which 
has made him farmer-general of Harouti j and he has carried it to 
an astonishing extent,. There is not a nook or a patch in Harouti, 
where grain can be produced, which his ploughs do not visit. 
Forests have disappeared ; even the barren rocks have been covered 
with exotic soil, and the mountain's side, inaccessible to the plough, 
is turned up with a spud, and compelled to yield a crop. 

In S. 1840 (A.D. 1784), Zalim possessed only two or three hundred 
ploughs, which in a few years increased to eight hundred. At the 
commencement of what they term the new era {nya-samval) in the 
history of landed property of Kotah, the introduction of the pdt4h 
system, the number was doubled ; and at the present time* no less 
than four thousand ploughs^ of double yoke, employing sixteen 
thousand oxen^ are used in the fai’ming system of this extraordinary 
man j to which may be added one thousand more ploughs and four 
thousand oxen employed on the estates of the prince, and the 
different members of his family. 

This is the secret of the Eaj Eana^s power and reputation j and to 
the wealth extracted from her soil, Kotah owes her preSeivation 
from the ruin which befel the states ai'ound her during the convul- 
sions of the last half century, when one after another sank into 
decay. But although sagacity marks the plan, and unexampled 


* This was drawn up in 1820-21. 
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energy superintends its details^ we must^ on examining tbe founda- 
tions of th^ system eifclier morally or politically^ pronounce its effects 
a mere paroxysm of prosperity^ arising from stimulating causes 
which, pi’esent no guarantee of permanence. Despotism has wrought 
this magic effect there is not one^ from the noble to the peasant, 
who has not felt, and who does not still feel, its presence. When 
the arm’ of the octagennrian Protector shall bo withdrawn, and the 
authority transferred to his son, who possesses none of the father^s 
energies, then will the impolicy of the system become apparent. It 
was from the sequestrated estates* of the valiant Hara chieftain, and 
that grinding oppression which thinned Harouti of its agricultural 
population, and left the lands waste, that the Eegent found scope 
for his genius. The fields, which had descended from father to son 
through the lapse of ages, the unalienable right of the peasant, were 
seized, in spite of law, custom, or tradition, on eveiy defalcation ; 
and it is even aflSrmed that he sought pretexts to obtain such lands 
as from their contiguity or fertility he coveted, and that hundreds 
were thus deprived of their inheritance. In vain we look for the 
peaceful hamlets which once studded Harouti : we discern instead 
the oriCi or farm-house of the Eegent, which would be beautiful 
were it not erected on the property of the subject; but when we 
enquire the ratio which the cultivators hear to the cultivation, and 
the means of enjoyment this artificial system has left them, and find 
that the once independent proprietor, who claimed a sacred right of 
inheritance, now ploughs like a serf the fields formerly his own, 
all our perceptions of moral justice are shocked. 

The love of country and the passion for possessing land are strong 
thi’oughout Eajpootana : while there is a hope of existence, the 
cultivator clings to the and in Harouti this amorpatricG is 

so invincible, that, to use their homely phrase, he would rather 
^‘'fill hispafi in slavery there, than live in luxury abroad."^^ But 
where could they fly to escape oppression ? All around was desola- 
tion ; armies perambulated the country, with rapid strides, in each 
other^s train, one to another still succeeding.^^ To this evil Kotah 
was comparatively a stranger ; the Protector was the only plunderer 
within, his domains. Indeed, the inhabitants of the surrounding 
states, from the year 1865, when rapine was at its height, flocked 


Throughout thoBoondi territory,* whore no Eegent has innovated on the 
established laws of inheritance, by far the greater part of the land is the 
absolute property of the cultivating ryoi, who' can sell or mortgage it. Thye is 
ft curious tradition that this right was obtained by one of the ancient princes 
making a general sale of the crown land, reserving only the tax. In Boondi, 
if a ryot becomes unable, from pecuniary wants or otherwise, to cultivate his 
lands, he lets them ; and custom has established /otir annas per beega of 
irrigated land, and two annas for gorma, that dependant on the heavens, or a 
share of the produce in a similar proportion, as his right. If in exile, from 
whatever cause, he can assign this share to trustees ; and, the more strongly to 
mark his inalienable right in such a case, the trustees reserve on his account 
itvo 'seers on every niaund of produce, which is emphatically termed htihbupatd 
cd hJiom/^ the dues of the patrimonial soil,’' 
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into Kotali, and filled up tlie chasm which oppression had produced 
in the population. But with ths banishment of predatory war^ and 
the return of industry to its own field of exertion, this panacea for 
the wounds which the ruler has inflicted will disappear; and 
although the vast resources of the Regent^s mind may check the 
appeai’ance of decay, while his taculties survive to superintend this 
vast and complicated system, it must ultimately, from the want of 
a principle of permanence, fall into rapid disorganization. We 
pi'oceed to the details of the system, which will afford fresh proofs 
of the talent, iudustiy, and vigilance of this singular character. 

The soil of Kotah is a rich tenacious mould, resembling the best 
parts of lower j\Ialwa. The single plough is unequal to breaking it 
up, and the Regent has introduced the plough of double yoke 'fx'om 
the Concan. His cattle are of the first quality, and equally fit for 
the park or the plough. He purchases at all the adjacent fairs, 
chiefly in his own dominions, and at the annual meld (fair) of his 
favourite city Jhaha-PaUin. He has tried those of Marwar and of 
the desert, famed for a superior race of cattle ; but he found that the 
transition from their sandy regions to the deep loam of Harouti soon 
disabled them. 

Bach plough or team is equal to the culture'of one hundred' 
beegas ; consequently 4,000 ploughs will cultivate 400,000 during 
each harvest, and for both 800,000, nearly 300,000 English acres* 
The soil is deemed poor which does not yield seven to ten maunds* 
of wheat per beega, and five to seven of millet and Indian corn. But 
to take a very low estimate, and allowing for bad seasons, we may 
assume four maunds per beega as the average produce, (though 
double would not be deemed an exaggerated average) : this will give 
3,200,000 maunds of both products, wheat and millet, and the pro- 
portion of the former to the latter is as three to two. Let us estimate 
the value, of this. In seasons of abundance, twelve rupees per 
7natmi,t iu equal quantities of both grains, is the average ; at this 
time (July 1820), notwithstanding the preceding season has been a 
failure throughout Rajwari’a, (though there was a prospect of an 
excellent one), and grain a dead weight, eighteen rupees per manni 
is the current price, and may be quoted as the average standard of 
Harouti : above is approximating to dearness, and below to the 
reverse. But if we take the average of the year of actual plenty, or 
twelve rupeesj per manni of equal quantities of wheat and jo&r, or 
one rupee per maund, the result is thirty-two lacs of rupees annual 
income. 

Let us endeavour to calculate how much of this becomes net pro- 


A mauiid is seventy-five pounds. 

\ Grain Measure of liaj^ootana. — 75 pounds = 1 seer. 

43 seers = 1 maund. 

12 maunds 1 mauni. 

100 maunis = 1 manassa. 

J It does descend as lovr as eight rupees per mauni for wheat and barley, 
and four for the millets, in seasons of excessive abundance. ' ^ 
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duce towards tlie expenses of the government^ and it will be seen 
that the charges are about one-third the gross amount. 

Expenses^ 

Establishments — viz.y feeding cattle and servants^ 
wear and tear of gear^ and clearing the fields — 


one-eighth of the gross amount^* or 4^00,000 

Seed... 6,00,000 

Replacing 4,000 oxen annually, at 20s 80,000 

Extras 20,000 


11,00,000 


We do not presume to give this, or even the gross amount, as 
more than an approximation to the truth ; but the Regent himself 
has mentioned that in one year the casualties in oxen amounted to 
five thousand ! We have allowed one-fourth, for an ox will work 
well seven years, if taken care of. Thus, on the lowest scale, sup- 
posing the necessities of the government required the grain to be 
sold in the year it was raised, twenty laos will be the net profit of 
the Regent^s farms. But he has abundant resources without being 
forced into the market before the favourable moment ; until when, 
the produce is hoarded up in subterranean granaries. Everything 
in these regions is simple, yet efficient : we will describe the grain- 
pits. 

These pits or trenches are fixed on elevated dry spots ; their size 
being accoi'ding to the nature of the soil. All the preparation they 
undergo is the incineration of cex'tain vegetable substances, and 
lining the sides and bottom with wheat or barley stubble. The 
grain is then, deposited in the pit, covered over with straw, and a 
terrace of earth, about eighteen inches in height, and projecting in 
front beyond the orifice of the pit, is raised over it. This is secured 
with a'coating of clay and cow-dung, which resists even the mon- 
soon, and is renewed as the torrents injure it. Thus the grain may 
remain for years without injury, while the heat which is extricated 
checks germination, and deters rats and white ants. Thus the 
Regent has seldom less than fifty lacs of maunds in various parts of 
the countiy, and it is on emergencies, or in bad seasons, that these 
stores see the light; when, instead of twelve rupees, the mawii rnns 
as high as forty, or the famine price of sixty. Then these pits are 
mines of gold; the Regent having frequently sold in one year sixty 
lacs of maunds. In S. 1860, (or A.D. 1804), during the Mahratta 
war, when Holcar was in the Bhurtpoor state, and predatory armies 
were moving in. every direction, and when famine and war 

J*' is hot uncommon in Rajwarra, when the means of individuals prevent 
them From cultivating their own lands, to hire out the whole with men and 
implements ; for the use of which 07ie*eigliili of the produce is the established 
consideration. We have applied this in the rough estimate of the expenses ot 
the Regent’s farming system. 
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into Kotali, and filled up the cliasm wliicli oppression liad produced 
in tlie population. But witli ths banisliTuent of predatory ^var, and 
tlie return of industry to its' own field of exertion, tliis panacea for 
the wounds which the ruler, has inflicted will disappear; and 
although the vast resoui'ces of the BegeutAs mind may check the 
appearance of deca}', while his faculties survive to supei’intend this 
vast and complicated system, it must ultiraatelj’', from the want of 
a principle of permanence, fall into rapid disorganisation. We 
proceed to the details of the system, which will aiford fresh proofs 
of the talent, industry, and vigilance of this singular character. 

The soil of Kotah is a rich tenacious mould, resembling the best 
parts of lower Malwn. The single plough is unequal to breaking it 
up, and the Regent has introduced the plough of double yoke 'from 
the Concan. His cattle are of the first qualit}’’, and equally fit for 
the park or the plough. He jnirchases at all the adjacent fairs, 
chiefly in his own dominions, and at the annual meld (fair) of his 
favourite city Jhalra-Patun. He has tried those of Marwar and of 
the desert, famed for a superior race of cattle ; but he found that the 
transition from their sandy regions to the deep loam of.Harouti soon 
disabled them. 

Each plough or team is equal to the culture' of one hundred' 
beegas ; consequently 4,000 ploughs will cultivate 400,000 during 
each harvest, and for both 800,000, nearly 300,000 English acres- 
The soil is deemed poor which does not yield seven to ten maunds* 
of wheat per beega, and five to seven of millet and Indian corn. But 
to take a very low estimate, and allowing for bad seasons, wo may 
assume four maunds per beega as the average produce, (though 
double would not be deemed an exaggerated average) : this will give 
3,200,000 maunds of both products, wheat and millet, and’ the pro- 
portion of the former to the latter is as three to tivo. Let us estimate 
the value- of this. In seasons of abundance, twelve rupees' per 
<mauni,-\ in equal quantities of both grains, is the average ; at this 
time (July 1820), notwithstanding the preceding season has been a 
failure throughout Rajwarra, (though there was a prospect of an’ 
excellent one), and grain a dead weight, eighteen rupees per mauni 
is the current price, and may be quoted as the average standard of 
Harouti : above is approximating to dearness, and below to the 
reverse. But if we take the average of the year of actual plenty, or 
twelve rupees! per mauni of equal quantities of wheat and jo&r, or 
one rupee per maund, the result is thirty-two lacs of rupees annual 
income. 

Let us endeavour to calculate how much of this becomes net pro- 


,* A maund is seyenby-five pounds, 
f Grain Measure of liajjpootana . — 75 pounds = 1 seer. 

43 seers = 1 maund. 

,. 12 maunds 1 mauni. 

- 100 maunis = 1 manassa. 

Z Ifc does descend, as low as eight rupees per mauni for wheat and bru'loyj 
and four for the millets, iu seasons of excessive abundance. 
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duce towards tlio expenses of the goYernmentj and it will be seen 
that the charges ave about one-third the gross amount. 

JExpenses. 

Establishments — feeding cattle and servants^ 
wear and tear of gear^ and clearing the fields — 


one-eighth of the gross amount,* or 4,00,000 

Seed..,. 6,00,000 

Replacing 4,0U0 oxen annually, at 20^ 80,000 

Extras 20,000 


11,00,000 


We do not presume to give this, or even the gross amount, ae 
more than an approximation to the truth > but the Regent himself 
has mentioned that in one year the casualties in oxen amounted to 
five thousand ! We have allowed one-fourth, for an ox will work 
well seven years, if taken care of. Thus, on the lowest scale, sup- 
posing the necessities of the government required the grain to be 
sold in the year it was raised, twenty laos will be the net pi’ofit of 
the Regent^s farms. But he has abundant resources without being 
foi’ced into tbe market before the favourable moment ; until when, 
the produce is hoarded up in subterranean granaries. Everything 
in these regions is simple, yet efficient : we will describe the grain- 
pits. 

These pits or trenches are fixed on elevated dry spots i their size 
being according to the nature of the soil. All the pinparation thej^ 
und'^rgo is the incineration of certain vegetable substances, and 
lining Mie sides and bottom with wheat or barley stubble. The 
grain hen deposited in the pit, covered over with straw, and a 
terrace of earth, about eighteen inches in height, and projecting iii 
front beyond the orifice of the pit, is raised over it. This is secured 
with a coating of clay and cow-dung, which resists even the mon- 
soon, and is renewed as the torrents injure it. Thus the grain may 
remain for years without injury, while the heat which is extricated 
checks germination, and deters rats and white ants. Thus the 
Regent has seldom less than fifty lacs of maunds in various parts of 
the country, and it is on emex’gencies, or in bad seasons, that these 
stores see the light; when, instead of twelve rupees, the maiinirnns 
as high as forty, or the famine price of sixty. Then these pits are 
mines of gold; the Regent having frequently sold in one year sixty 
Jacs of maunds. In S. 1860, (or A.D, 1804), during the Mahratta 
war, when Holcar was in the Bburtpoor state, and predatory armies 
were moving in every direction, and when famine and war 

It is not uucomtnou iu Raj war ra, when the means of individuals prevent 
them from cultivating their own lands, to hire out the whole with men at* 
implements ; for the use of which one-eiglidi of tbe produce is the establish 
cousideiatiou. We have applied this in the rough estimate of the espens' 
the Regent's farming system. • * 
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conjoined to desolate tlie country, Kotah fed the whole population 
of Baiwarra, and supplied all these roving hordes. In that season, 
grain being fifty-five rupees per matmij he sold to the enormous 
amount of one crorc of rujiaes, or a million sterling ! 

Eeputable merchants of the Mahajin tribe refrain from speculating 
in grain, from the most liberal feelings, esteeming it dherm nvhyn 
hyn, ‘ a want of charity.^ The humane Jain merchant says, to 
" hoard up grain, for the purpose of taking advantage of human 

misery, may bring riches, but never profit.’' 

According to the only accessible documents, the whole crown- 
revenue of Kotah from the tax in kind, amounted, under bad manage- 
ment, to twenty-five lacs of rupees. This is all the Regent admits 
he collects from (to use his own phrase) his handful {imcliewara) of 
soil : of course he does not include his own farming system, but only 
the amount raised from the cultivator. He confesses that two-thirds 
of the superficial area of Kotah were waste; but that this is now 
reversed, there being two-thirds cultivated, and only one-third waste, 
and this comprises mountain, foi’est, common, &c. 

In S. 1865 (A.D. 1809), as if industry were not already sufficiently 
shackled, the Regent established a new tax on all corn exported 
from his dominions. It was termed lut’ho, and amounted to a rupee 
and a half per mauni. This tax — not less unjust in origin than 
vexatious in operation — worse than even the infamous gabellCj or 
the droit d’auhaine of Pi'ance — was another fruit of monopoly. It 
was at first confined to the grower, though of course it fell indirectly 
on the consumer; but the Jag&H, or chief collector of the customs, 
a man after the Regent’s own heart, was so pleased with its effi- 
ciency on the very first trial, that he advised his' master to push it 
farthei’, and it was accordingly levied as well on the farmer as the 
purchaser. An item of ten lacs was at once added to the budget; 
and as if this were insufficient to stop all competition between the 
Regent-farmer-general and his subjects, three, foui’, nay even five 
lut’hos, have been levied from the same grain before it was retailed 
for consumption. Kotah exhibited the picture of a people, if not 
absolutely starving, yet living in penury in the midst of plenty. 
Neither the lands of his chiefs noy those of his ministers were exempt 
from the operation of this tax, and all were at the mercy of the 
Jagdti, .from whose arbitrary will there was no appeal. It had 
reached the very height of oppression about the period of the alliance 
with the British government. This collector had become a part of 
his system ; and if the Regent required a few lacs of ready money, 
Jo IwoJium, ^ youi' commands, ;Was the reply. A list was made ont 
of ' arrears of and friend and foe, minister, banker, trader,* 

and farmer, had a circular. Remonstrance was not only vain but 
dangerous : even his ancient friend, the Pandit Belial, had twenty- 

ve thousand rupees to pay iu.one of these schedules : the lioninie 

ifairos of one of his confidential chiefs, five thousand; his own 
and igu minister a share, and many bankers of the town, four 
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thousand^ five thousand^ and ten thousand each. The term luVho 
was an abuse of language for a forced contribution : in fact the ob- 
noxious apd well-known dind of Rajwarra. It alienated the minds 
of all men, and nearly occasioned the Regent^s ruin; for scarcely 
was their individual sympathy expressed, when the Hava princes 
conspired to emancipate themselves from his interminable and gal- 
ling protection. 

When the English government came in contact with Rajwarra^ it 
wa^s a primary principle of the universal protective alliance to pro- 
claim that it was for the benefit of the governed as well as the 
governors, since it availed little to destroy the wolves without, if 
they w^ere consigned to the lion within. But there are and must be 
absurd inconsistencies, even in the policy of western legislators, 
where one set of principles is applied to all. Zalim soon discovered 
that the fashion of the day was to imTtuuruslij ^ foster the ryot/ 
The odious character of the tax was diminished, and an edict limited 
its operation to the farmer, the seller, and the purchaser; and so 
anxious was he to conceal his weapon of oppression, that the very 
name of InVho was abolished, and so^vde Jiasilj or ‘ extraordinaries/ 
substituted. This item is said still to amount to five lacs of rupees. 

Thus did the skill and rigid system of the Regent exact from his 
pxicheivaj'a of soil, full fifty lacs of rupees. We must also recollect 
that nearly five more are to be added on account of the household 
lauds of the members of his own and the princess family, which is 
almost sufficient to cover their expenses. 

What will the European practical farmer, of enlarged means and 
experience, think of tho man who arranged this complicated system, 
and who, during forty years, has superintended its details ? What 
opinion will he form of his vigour of mind, who, at the age of four- 
scoi’e yeai's, although blind and palsied, still superintends and main- 
tains this system ? What will he think of the tenacity of memory, 
which bears graven thereon, as on a tablet, an account of all these 
vast depositories of grain, with their varied contents, many of them 
the store of years past; and the power to check the slightest errors 
of the intendant of this vast accumulation ; while, at the same time^ 
he regulates the succession of crops throughout this extensive range ? 
Such is the minute topographical knowledge which the Regent 
possesses of his country, that every field in every farm is fami- 
liar to him : and woe to the superintendent liavelddr if he discovers 
a fallow nook that ought to bear a crop. 

Yet vast as this system is, overwhelming as it would seem to 
most minds, it formed but a part of the political engine conducted 
and kept in action by his single powers. The details of his adminis- 
tration, internal as well as external, demanded unvemitted vigilance. 
The formation, the maintenance, and discipline of an army ot twenty 
thousand men, his fortresses, arsenals, and their complicated minutim. 
were amply suflGlcient for one mind. The daily account from h’ 
police, consisting of several hundred emissaiues, besides the equa 
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conjoined to desolate tlie country, Kotab. fed tbe whole population 
of Rajwarra, and supplied all these roving hordes. In that season, 
grain being fifty-five rupees per mauni, he sold to the enormous 
amount of one crore of rupees, or a million sterli/ng ! 

Reputable merchants of the Mahajin tribe refrain from speculating 
in grain, from the most liberal feelings, esteeming it dherm nuhyn 
hyn, ‘ a want of charity.'’ The humane Jain merchant says, to 
hoard up grain, for the purpose of taking advantage of human 
misery, may bring inches, but never profit.” 

According to the only accessible documents, the whole crown- 
revenue of Kotah from the tax in kind, amounted, under bad manage- 
ment, to twenty-five lacs of rupees. This is all the Regent admits 
he collects from (to use his own phrase) bis handful (pucJiewara) of 
soil : of course he does not include his own farming system, but only 
the amount raised from the cultivator. He confesses that two-thirds 
of the superficial area of Kotah were waste ; but that this is now 
reversed, there being two-thirds cultivated, a^d only one-third waste, 
and this comprises mountain, fo^st, common, &c. 

In S. 1865 (A.D. 1809), a4 if industry were not already sufficiently 
shackled, the Rege^l; established a new tax on all corn exported ' 
from his dominions. It was termed lut’ho, and amounted to a rupee 
and a half per mauni. This tax — not less unjust in origin than 
vexatious in operation — worse than even the infamous gabelle, or 
the droit d’auhaine of Prance — was another fruit of monopoly. It 
wa^^at'^pst confined to the grower, though of course it fell indirectly 
An the consumer; but the Jagdti, or chief collector of the customs, 
a man after the Regent’s own heart, was so pleased with its effi- 
ciency on the very first trial, that he advised his’ master to push it 
farther*, and it was accordingly levied as well on the farmer as the 
purchaser. An item of ten lacs was at once added to the budget ; 
and as if this were insufficient to stop all competition between the 
Regent-farmer-general and his subjects, three, four, nay even five 
lut’hos, have been levied from the same grain before it was retailed 
for consumption. Kotah exhibited the picture of a people, if not 
absolutely starving, yet living in penury in the midst of plenty. 
Neither the lands of his chiefs nor those of his ministers wei’e exempt 
from the operation of this tax, and all were at the mercy of the 
Jagdti, .from whose arbitrary will there was no appeal. It had 
reached the very height of oppression about the period of the alliance 
with the British government. This collector had become a part of 
his system ; and if the Regent required a few lacs of ready money, 
Jo liooliuni, ‘ your commands,’ ,was the reply. A list was made out 
of ‘ arrears of lutJio/^ and friend and foe, minister, banker, trader,* 
and farmer, had a circular. Remonstrance was not only vain but 
dangerous : even his ancient friend, the Pundit Belial, had twenty- 
ve thousand rupees to pay in, one of these schedules : the Jiontwc 
‘^faircs of one of his confidential chiefs, five thousand ; his own 
andign minister a share, and many bankers of the town, four 
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fcliousand^ five thousand, and ten thousand each. The term luVho 
was an abuse o£ language for a forced contribution : in fact the ob- 
noxious apd well-known dind, of Rajwarra. It alienated the minds 
of all men, and nearly occasioned the Regent's ruin ; for scarcely 
was their individual sympathy expressed, when the Hara princes 
conspired to emancipate themselves from his interminable and gal- 
ling protection. 

When the English government came in contact with Raj war ra^ it 
wps a primary principle of the universal protective alliance to pro- 
claim that it was for the benefit of the governed as well as the 
governors, since it availed little to destroy the wolves without, if 
they were consigned to the lion within. Bub there are and must be 
absurd inconsistencies, even in the policy of western legislators, 
where one set of principles is applied to all, Zalim soon discovered 
that the fashion of the day was to purioiiriishy ^ foster the ryot.' 
The odious character of the tax was diminished, and an edict limited 
its operation to the farmer, the seller, and the purchaser • and so 
anxious was he to conceal his weapon of oppression, that the very 
name of was abolished, and soivde liasil, or ‘ extraordinaries,^ 

substituted. This item is said still to amount to five lacs of rupees. 

1‘hus did the skill and rigid system of the Regent exact from his 
pttcheioarcb of soil, full fifty lacs of rupees. We must also recollect 
that nearly five more are to be added on account of the household 
lands of the members of his own and the prince's family, which is 
almost sufficient to cover their expenses. 

What will the European practical farmer, of enlarged means and 
experience, think of the man who arranged this complicated system, 
and who, duinng foi'ty years, has superintended its details ? What 
opinion will he form of his vigour of mind, who, at the age of four- 
score years, although blind and palsied, still superintends and main- 
tains this system ? What will he think of the tenacity of memory, 
which bears graven thereon, as on a tablet, an account of all these . 
vast depositories of grain, with their varied contents, many of them 
the store of years past ; and the power to check the slightest erroi’s 
of the intendant of this vast accumulation ; while, at the same time, 
he regulates the succession of crops throughout this extensive range ? 
Such is the minute topographical knowledge which the Regent 
possesses of his country, that every field in every farm is fami- 
liar to him : and woe to the superintendent liavelddr if he discovers 
a fallow nook that ought to bear a crop. 

Yet vast as this system is, ' overwhelming as it would seem to 
most minds, it formed but a part of the political engine conducted 
and kept in action by his single powers. The details of his adminis- 
tration, internal as well as exteimal, demanded unremitted vigilance. 
The formation, the maintenance, and* discipline of an army of twenty 
thousand men, his fortresses, arsenals, and their complicated minutim. , 
were amply sufficient for one mind.* The daily account from h’ 
police, consisting of several hundred emissaries, besides the equa 
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■numerous reports from the head of each district, iivould have 
distracted an ordinary head, “ for the winds could not enter and 
“ leave Harouti -svithout being reported/^ But when, in addition to 
nil this, it is known that the Begent was a practical merchant a 
speculator in exchanges, that he encouraged the mechanical arts, “ 
fostered foreign industry, pursued even horticulture, and, to use his 
own words, “considered no trouble thrown away which made the 
“rupee return sixteen and a half annas, with whom can he he 
“ compared ?”* Litei’ature, philosophy, and excerptce from the grand 
historical epics, were the amusements of his liours of relaxation ; 
hut here we anticipate, for we have not yet finished the review of 
his economical character. His monopolies, especially that of grain, 
not only influenced his own market, but affected all the adjacent 
countries j and when speculation in opium ran to such a demoraliz- 
ing excess in consequence of the British government monopolizing 
the entire produce of the poppy cultivated throughout Malwa, he 
took advantage of the mania, and by his sales or purchases raised 
or depressed the market at pleasure. His gardens, scattered 
throughout the country, still supply the markets of the towns and 
capital with vegetables, and his forests furnish them with fuel. 

So rigid was his system of taxation, that nothing escaped it. 
There was a heavy tax on widows who remarried. Even the gourd 
of the mendicant paid a tythe, and the ascetic in his cell had a 
domiciliary visit to ascertain the gains of mendicity, in order that a 
portion should go to the exigencies of the state. The toomha hirrdr, 
or ‘ gourd-tax,’ was abolished after forming for a twelvemonth part 
of the fiscal code of Harouti, and then not through any scruples of 
the Regent, but to satisfy his friends. Akin to this, and oven of a 
lower grade, 'was the jaJiroo-hiirrdr, or ‘broom-tax,’ which continued 
for ten years ; but the many lampoons it provoked from the satirical 
J3Jiat operated on the more sensitive feelings of his son, Madhu Sing, 
who obtained its repeal. 

Zalim was no favorite with the bards; and that he had little 
claim to their consideration may be inferred from the following 
anecdote. A celebratedrhymerwasrecitingsome laudatoiy stanzas, 
which the Regent received rather coldly, observing with a sneer, 
that “they told nothing but lies, though he should be happy to 
“listen to their effusions when truth was the foundation.” The 
poet replied, that “ he found truth a most unmarketable commodity ; 

“ nevertheless, lie had some of that at his service and stipulating 
for forgiveness if they offended, he gave the Protector his picture in 
a string of improvised stanzas, so full of vis (poison), that the lands 
of the whole fraternity were resumed, and none of the order have 
over since been admitted to his presence. 

Though rigid in his observance of the ceremonies of religion, and 
sharing in the prevailing superstitions of his country, he never allows 
'^e accidental circumstance of birth or caste to affect his policy. 

* There are sisteeiiNJUinas to a rupee. 
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Ofiences against the state admit of no indemnity, be the ofiender a 
B.rahmin or a bard ; and if these classes engage in trade, they ex- 
perience no exemption from imposts. 

Such is an outline of the territorial arrangements of the Regent 
Zalim Sing. When power was assigned to him, he found the state 
limited to Kailwarra on the east ; he has extended it to the verge of 
the Plateau, and the fortress which guards its ascent, at first rented 
fi'om the Mahrattas, is now by treaty his own. He took possession 
of the reins of power with an empty treasury and thirty-two lacs of 
accumulating debt. He found the means of defence a few dilapi- 
dated fortresses, and a brave but unmanageable feudal army. He 
has, at an immense cost, put the fortresses into the most complete 
state of defence, and covered their ramparts with many hundred 
pieces of cannon ; and he has raised and maintains, in lieu of about 
four thousand Hara cavaliers, an army, — regular we may term it, — 
of twenty thousand men, distributed into battalions, a park of one 
hundred pieces of cannon, with about one thousand good horse, 
besides the feudal contingents. 

But is this prosperity ? Is this the greatness which the Raja 
Gomanintended should be entailed upon his successors, his* chiefs, and 
his subjects? Was it to entertain twenty thousand mercenary soldiers 
frgm the sequestrated fields of the illustrious Hara, the indigenous 
proprietor ? Is this government, is it good goveimment according to 
the ideas of more civilized nations, to extend taxation to its limit, 
in order to maintain this cumbrous machinery ? We may admit 
that, for a time, such a system may have been requisite, not only 
for the maintenance of his delegated power’, but to preserve the state 
from predatory spoliation ; and now, could we see the noble restored 
to his forfeited estates, and the ryot to his hereditary rood of land, 
we should say that Zalim Sing had been an instrument in the hand 
of Providence for the preservation of the rights of the Haras. But, 
as it is, whilst the corn which waves upon the fertile surface of Kotah 
presents not the symbol of prosperity, neither is his well-paid and 
well-disciplined army a sure mean of defence : moral propriety has 
been violated ; rights are in abeyance, and untd they be restoi’ed, 
even the apparent consistency of the social fabric is obtained by 
means which endanger its security. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

FoUHcal system of the Regent.— His foreign policy.— Eis ;pre-eniinenf ivflttence 
hi Rajioarra. — His first connexion with the English government — Monson^s 
retreat. — Gallant conduct and death of the Eara chief of Goelah. — Aid given 
by the Regent involves him wi^h Holcar. — Holcar comes to Kotah. — Prepara- 
tions to attach the capital. — Singtiiar interview with Zalim. — Zalim^s agents 
at foreign courts. — Alliance %oith Ameer Khan, and the Findarri chiefs . — 
Characteristic anecdotes. — Zalim^s offensive policy. — Eis domestic policy . — 
Character of Maharao Omid Sing. — Zalim^s conduct toivards him. — Choice of 
ministers. — Bishen Sing Fovjdar. — Dulleel Khan Patlian. — Gircumvallation 
of Kotah. — Foxindaiion of the city Jhalra-patun. — Mehrah Khan, commander 
of the forces. 

The foregoing reflections bring us back to political considerations, 
and these we must separate into two branches, the foreign and 
domestic. We purposely invert the discussion of these topics, for 
the sake of convenience. 

Zalim^s policy was to create, as regarded himself, a kind of balance 
of power ; .to overawe one leader by his influence with another, yet 
by the maintenance of a good understanding with all, to prevent 
individual umbrage, while his own strength was at all times suffi- 
cient to make the scale preponderate in his favour. 

Placed in the very heart of India, Kotah was for years the centre 
around which revolved the desultory armies, or ambulant govern- 
ments, ever strangers to repose ; and though its wealth could not 
fail to attract the cupidity of these vagabond powers, yet, by the 
imposing attitude which he assumed, Zahm Sing maintained, during 
more than half a century, the respect, the fear, and even the esteem 
of all; and Kotah alone, throughout this lengthened period, so 
full of catastrophes, never saw an enemy at her gates. Although 
an epoch of perpetual change and political convulsion, — armies 
destroyed, states overturned, famine and pestilence often aiding moral 
causes in desolating the land — ^yet did the Regent, from the age of 
twenty -five to eightj’^-two,* by his sagacity, his enei'gy, his modera- 
tion, his prudence, conduct the bark intrusted to his care through 
all the shoals and dangers which beset her course.' It may not excite 
surprise that he was unwilling to relinquish the helm when the^ 
vessel was moored in calm waters; or, when the unskilful owner, 
forgetting these tempests, and deeming his own science equal to the 
task, demanded the surrender, that he shouldhoist the flag of defiance. 

There was not a court in Eajwarra, not even the predatory govern- 
ments, which was not in some way influenced by his opinions, and 
often guided by his councils. At each he had envoys, and when 
there was a point to gain, there were irresistible arguments in reserve 
to secure it. The necessities, the vanities, and weaknesses of man, 

f I may once more repeafc, this was written in A.D. 1820-21, when Zalim 
Sing had reached the age of fourscore and two. 
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lie could enlist on Lis side, and Le was alternately, by adoption, tbe 
father, uncle, or brother, oE every person in power during this event- 
ful period, from the prince upon the throne, to the brat of a Pindarri. 
He frequently observed, that none knew the shifts he had been* 
^^put to/^ aud when entreated not to use expressions of humility, 
which were alike unsuited to his age* and station, aud the reverence 
he compelled, he would reply,“ God grant you long life, but it is 
become a babit/^ For the last ten years, he not only made his 
connexion with ileer Khan subservient to avoiding a collision with 
Holcar, but converted the Khan into the make-weight of his balance 
of power : he thanked God the time was past, when he had to 
congratulate* even the slave of a Toork on a safe accouchement^ and 
^"to pay for this happiness/^ 

Though by nature irascible, impetuous, and proud, he could bend 
to tbe extreme of submission. But while he would, by letter or 
conversation, say to a marauding Pindarri or Patban, let me 
petition to your notice,^^ or if my clodpole understanding 
{hhomia hoodOi) is worth consulting or reply to a demand for a 
contribution, coupled with a threat of inroad, ^^that the friendly 
'^epistle had been received ; that he lamented the writer^s 
distresses, &c., &c./^ with a few thousand more than was demanded, 
and a present to the messenger, he would excite a feeling which at 
least obtained a respite ; on the other hand, he was always prepared 
to repel aggression; and if a single action would have decided his 
quarrel, he would not have hesitated to engage any power in the circle. 
But he .knew even success, in such a case, to be ruin, and the general 
feature of his external policy was accoi'dingly of a temporizing and 
very mixed nature. Situated as he was, amidst conflicting elements, 
lie had frequently a double game to play. Thus, in the coalition of 
1806-7, against Jodpoor, he had three parties to please, each request- 
ing his aid, which made neutrality almost impossible. • He sent 
envoys to all ; and while appearing as tbe universal mediator, he 
gave assistance to none. 

It would be vain as well as useless to attempt tbe details of bis 
foreign policy ; we shall merely allude to the circumstance which 
first brought him in contact with the British goveimment, in A.D. 
1803-4, and then proceed to his domestic administration. 

When the ill-fated expedition under Monson traversed Central 
India to the attack of Holcar, the Eegent of Kotah, trusting to the 
invincibility oE tbe British arms, did not hesitate, upon their appear- 
ance within his territory, to co-opei’ate both with supplies and men. 
But when the British army retreated, and its commander demanded 
admission within the walls of Kotah, he met a decided and very 
proper refusal. You shall not bring anarchy and a disorganized 
^^army to mix with my peaceable citizens; but draw upyourbattalions 
under my walls ; I will furnish provisions, and I will march the 
whole of my force between you and tbe enemy, and bear the brunt 
of his attack.^^ Such were Zalim s own expressions : whether it 
[VoL. II.] * . 64 
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would have been wise to accede to his proposal is not the point of 
discussion. Monson continued his disastrous fliglit through the 
Boondi and Jeipoor dominions, and carried almost alone the news of 
his disgrace to the illustrious Lake. It was natural he should seek 
to palliate his error by an attempt to involve othei’S ; and amongst 
those thus calumniated, first and foremost was the Regeiit of Kotah^ 
the head and front of whose offending/^ — non-admission to a panic- 
struck, beef-eating army within his walls, — was translated into 
treachery, and a connivance with the enemy ; a calumny which long 
subsisted to the prejudice of the veteran politician. But never was 
there a greater wrong inflicted, or a more unjust return for services 
and sacrifices, both in men and money, in a cause which little con- 
cerned him; and it neaidy operated hurtfully, at a period (1817) 
when the British government could not have dispensed with his ‘aid. 
It was never told, it is hardly yet known at this distant period, 
what devotion he evinced in that memorable o*etreat, asit is misnamed, 
when the troops of Kotah and the corps of the devoted Lucan were 
sacrificed to ensure the safety of the army until it left the Mokun- 
durra Pass in its rear. If there be any incredulous supporter of the 
‘commander in that era of our shame, let him repair to the altar of 
the Ooelah chief, who, like a true Hara, spread his carpet^^ at the 
ford of the Amjar, and there awaited the myi’midons of the Mah- 
rattas, and fell protecting the flight of an army which might have 
passed from one end of India to the other. Well might the veteran 
allude to our ingratitude in S. 1804, when in A.D. 1817 he was called 
upon to co-operate in the destruction of that predatory system, in 
withstanding which he had passed a life of feverish anxiety. If 
there was a doubt of the part he acted, if the monumeuts of the 
slain will not be admitted as evidence, let us appeal to the opinion 
of the enemy, whose testimony adds another feature to the portrait 
of this extraordinary man. ' 

Besides the Ooelah chief, and many brave Haras, slain on the 
retreat of Monson, the Bukshee, or commander of the force, was 
made prisoner. As the price of his liberation, and as a punishment 
for the aid thus given to the British, the Mahratta leader exacted a 
bond of ten lacs of rupees from the Bukshee, threatening on refusal 
to lay waste with fire and sword the whole line of pursuit. But 
when the discomfited Bukshee appearedbefore the Regent, he spurned 
him from his presence, disavowed his act, and sent him back to 
Holcar to pay the forfeiture as he might.* Holcar satisfied himself 
then with threatening vengeance, and when opportunity permitted, 
he marched into Havouti and encamped near the capital. The walls 
were manned to receive him ; the signal had been prepared which 
would not have left a single house inhabited in the plains, while the 
Bhils would simultaneously pour down from the hills on Holcar^s 
supplies or followers. The bond was again presented, and without 

-’If my memory betrays me not, this unfortunate commander, unable to 
near his shame, took poison. 
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tesitatiou disavowed: hostilities appeared inevitable^ when 'the 
friends of both partied concerted an interview. But Zalim^ aware of 
the perfidy of his foe^ declined this, except on his own conditions. 
These were singular, and will recall to mind another and yet more 
celebrated meeting. He demanded that they should discuss the 
terms of peace or war upon the Chumbul, to which Holcar acceded. 
For this purposeZalim prepared two boats, each capable of containing 
about twenty armed men. Having moored his own little bark in 
the middle of the stream, under the cannon of the city, Holcar, 
accompanied by his cavalcade, embarked in his boat and rowed to 
meet him. Oai’pets were spread, and there these extraordinary men, 
with only one eye* between them, settled the conditions of 
peace, and the endearing epithets of ^ uncle^ and ^ nephew^ were 
bandied, with abundant mirth on the peculiarity of their situation ; 
while, — for the fact is beyond a doubt, — each boat was plugged, and 
men were at hand on the first appearance of treacheiy to have sent 
them all to the bottom of the river- But Holcar^s necessities were 
urgent, and a gift of three lacs of rupees averted such a catastrophe, 
though he never relinquished the threat of exacting the ten lacs 5 and 
when at length madness oyertook him, the bond of Kaka Zalim 

Sing^*^ was one of the most frequently-repeated ravings of this 
soldier of fortune, whose whole life was one scene of 'insanity. 

It will readily be conceived, .that the labours of his administration 
were quite suflScient to occupy his attention without intermeddling 
with his neighbours; yet, in order to give a direct interest in the 
welfare of Kotah, he became a competitor for the farming of the 
extensive districts which joined his southern frontier, belonging to 
Sin dia and Holcar. From the former he rented the punj-moJials, 
and from the latter the four important districts of Dig, Perawa, &c., 
which, when by right of conquest they became British, were given 
in sovereignty to the Begent. Not satisfied with this hold of self- 
interest on the two great predatory powers, he had emissaries in the 
persons of their confidential ministers, who reported every move- 
ment; and to make assurance doubly sure,^^ he had Mahratta 
pundits of the first talent in his own administration, through whose 
connexions no political measure of their nation escaped his know- 
ledge. As for Meer Khan, he and the Regent were essential to each 
other. From Kotah the Khan was provided with military stores and 
supplies of every kind ; and when his legions mutinied (a matter of 
daily occurrence) and threatened him with the hastinado, or fasten- 
ing to a piece of ordnance nnder a scorching sun, Kotah afforded a 
place of refuge during a temporary retreat, or ways and means to 
allay the tumult by paying the arrears. Zalim allotted the castle of 
Shirgurh for the Khan^s family, so that this leader had no anxiety 
on- their account, while he was pursuing his career of rapine in more 
distant scenes. 


^ It should be remembered that Zalim was quite blind, aud that Holcar had 
lost the use of one eye. 
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'Even tte Pindarria were conciliated wifcli all tlie respect and 
courtesy paid to better men. Many of their leaders held grants of 
land in Kotah : so essential, indeed, was a good understanding with 
this body, that when Siudia,in A.D. 1807, entrapped and imprisoned 
in the dungeons of Grwalior the celebrated Kureem, Zalim not only 
advanced the large sum required for his ransom, but had the temerity 
to pledge himself for his future good conduct ; an act which some- 
what tarnished his reputation for sagacity, but eventually operated 
as a just punishment on Sindia for his avarice. 

The scale of munificence on which the Regent exercised the rites 
of sanctuary {smia) towards the chiefs of other countries claiming 
his protection, was disproportioned to the means of the state. The 
exiled nobles of Marwar and Mewar have held estates in Kotah 
greater than their sequestrated patrimonies. These dazzling acts of 
beneficence were not lost on a community amongst whom hospitality 
ranks at the head of the virtues. In these regions, where the 
strangest anomalies and the most striking contradictions present 
themselves in politics, such conduct begets no astonishment, and 
rarely provokes a remonstrance from the state whence the suppliant 
fled. The Regent not only received the refugees, but often reconciled 
them to their sovereigns. He gloried in the title of ^ peace-maker/ 
and whether his conduct proceeded from motives of benevolence or 
policy, he was rewarded with the epithet, sufficiently exalted in 
itself. They all come to old Zalim with their troubles/^ he 
remarked, ^^as if he could find food for them all from ^ his handful of 

To conclude ; his defensive was, in its results, the reverse of his 
ofiensive policy. Invariable and brilliant success accompanied the 
one ; defeat, disappointment, and great pecuniary sacrifices, were the 
constant fruits of the other, Mewar eluded all his arts, and involved 
Kotah in embarrassments from which she will never recover, while 
his attempt to take Sheopoor, the capital of the Gores, by a coup do 
main, was signally defeated. Had he succeeded in either attempt, 
and added the resources of these acquisitions to Kotah, doubtless his 
views would have been still more enlarged. At an early period of 
his career, an offer was made to him, by the celebrated Pert^p Sing 
of Jeipoor, to undei'take the duties of chief minister of that state: it 
is vain to speculate .on what might have been the result to the state 
or himself, had he been able to wield her resources, at that time so 
little impaired. 

Let us now view the domestic policy of the Regent ; for which 
purpose we must again bring forward the pageant prince^of Kotah, 
the Raja Om^d Sing, who was destined never to be extricated from 
the trammels of a guardianship which, like most offices in the Bast^ 
was designed to be hereditary : and at the age of threescore and ten, 
Om^d Sing found himself as much a minor as when his dying father 

placed him in the lap’** of the Protector Zalim Sing. The line of 
conduct he pursued towards his sovereign, through half a ceutury^s 
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duration, vras singularly consistent. The age, the character, the 
very title of Nanah, or ^ grandsire,^ added weight to his authority, 
and the disposition of the prince seemed little inclined to throw 
it of. ^ In short, his temperament appeared exactly suited to 
the views of the Regent, who, while he consulted his wishes in. 
every step, acted entirely for himself. * The Maharao was a 
prince of excellent understanding, and possessed many of those 
qualities inherent in a Rajpoot. He was fond of the chase, and 
was the best horseman and marksman in the country; and the 
Regent gained such entire ascendancy over him, that it is doubtful 
whether he was solicitous of change. Besides, there was no appear- 
ance of constraint ; and his religious occupations, which increased 
with his'age, went far to wean him from a wish to take a more 
active share in the duties of government. His penetration, in fact, 
discovered the inutility of such a desire, and he soon ceased to 
entertain it ; while in proportion as he yielded, the attentions of the 
minister increased. If an envoy came from a foreign state, he was 
introduced to the Prince, delivered his credentials to him ; and from 
him received a reply, but that I'eply was his minister's. If a foreign 
noble claimed protection, he received it from the Prince ; he was the 
dispenser of the favours, though he could neither change theix* 
nature nor amount. .Nay, if the Regent's own sons required an 
addition to their estates, it could only be at the express desire of the 
Maharao ; and to such a length did the minister carry this defer- 
ence, that an increase to his personal income required being pressed 
upon him by the Prince. If horses arrived from foreign countries 
for sale, the best were set aside for the Maharao and his sons. The 
archives, the seal, and all the emblems of sovereignty, remained as 
in times past in the custody of the personal servants of the Prince, afc 
the castle, though none durst use them without consent of the 
Regent. He banished his only son, Madhu Sing, during three years, 
to the family estate at Nandta, for disrespect to the heir-apparent, 
Kishore Sing, when training their horses together; and it was with 
difficulty that even the entreaty of the Maharao could procure his 
.I’ecall. There are many anecdotes related to evince that habitual 
deference to everything attached to his sovereign, which, originate 
ing in good feeling, greatly aided his policy. The Regent was one 
day at prayer, in the family temple in the castle, when the younger 
sons of the Maharao not knowing he was there, entered to perform 
their devotions. It was the cold season, and the pavement was 
damp; he took the quilt which he wore from his shoulders, and 
spread it for^them to stand upon. On their retiring, a servant, 
deeming the quilt no longer fit to be applied to the Regent^s person, 
was putting it aside ; but, guessing his intention, Zalim eagerly, 
snatched it from him, and recovering himself, observed it was now 
of some value, since it was marked with the dust of the feet of his 
sovereign's children. These are curious anomalies in the mind of a 
man who had determined on unlimited authority, No usurpation 
was ever moi*e meek, or yet more absolute ; and it might be affirmed 
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that the Prince and the Eegent were made for each other and the 
times in winch they lived. 

It was to he expected that a man, whose name was long synoni- 
mous with wisdom, should shew discernment in 'the choice of his 
servants. He had the art of attaching them to his interests, of 
uniting their regard with a submissive respect, and no kindness, no 
familiarity, ever made them forget the bounds prescribed. But while 
he generously provided for all their wants, and granted them every 
indulgence, he knew too well the caprice of human nature to make 
them independent of himself. He would provide for them, for their 
relations and their dependents ; his hand was ever bestowing gra- 
tuities'* on festivals, births, marriages, or deaths; but he never 
allowed them to accumulate wealth. It is to be remarked that his 
most confidential servants were either Pat'hans or Mahi'atta Pundits : 
the first he employed in military posts, the other in the more com- 
plicated machinery of politics. He rarely employed his own coun- 
trymen j and the post of Foujdar, now held by Bisheu Sing, a 
Eajpoot of the Suktawut clan, is the exception to the rule. Dulleel 
Khan and Mehrab Khan were his most faithful and devoted servants 
and friends. The stupendous fortifications of the capital, with 
which there is nothing in India to compete, save the walls of Agra, 
were all executed by the former. By him also was raised that 
pride of the Regent, the city called after him, Jhalra-patun while 
^all the other forts were put into a state which makes Kotah the 
most defensible territory in India. Such was the affectionate esteem 
in which Dulleel was held by the Eegent, that he used often ^*0 say, 
^^he hoped he should not outlive Dulleel Khan,^** Mehrab Khan 
was the commander of the infantry, which he maintained in a state 
of admirable discipline and efficiency ;t they received their lees roza 
or twenty days' pay, each month, with their arrears at the end of 
every second year. 


Jlmla-ra-Pdixin, Hheclfcy of the Jhala/ the Regent’s tribe. 

+ Mehrab Khan was the commandant of one division of Zalim’s contingent, 
placed at my disposal, which in eight days took possession of every distract of 
Holcar’s adjacent to Huron ti, and which afterwards gained so raucli credit by 
the brilliant escalade of the ‘ Soudi’ fortress, when co-operating with General 
Sir John Malcolm. The Itoyah (BoJ^PaUan) were led by Syf Alii, a gallant 
soldier, but who could not resist joining the cause of the Mabarao and legiti- 
macy in the civil war of 1821 . ” 
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CHAPTER X. 

2'/ie /iajpoot Sfaies invited io an alliance with the Bvitish Qovei^nmenL — Zalim 
Sing the first to accept it, — Margnis Hastings sends an agent to his court . — 
Confederation against the Pindarris. — The Regent^ s condtict during the tear . — 
Approbation and reward of his services. — Peace throughout India.-— Death of 
Maharao Onicd Sing. — Treaty aitd supjjJemental articles. — Sons of Maharao 
Om6d Sing. — Their characiefs. — Sons of the Regent. — State of parties. — The 
Regent leaves the Cbuoni /or JTotah. — He 2‘>roclaims Kishore Sing as successor 
of the late yirincc. — Ills letter to the British ageni^ who repairs to Kotah . — 
Dangerous illness of the Regent.— Plots to overhirn the order of succession . — 
The RegenCs ignorance thereof — Intricate position of the British Government. 
— Arguments in defence of the supplemental articles. — Recognition of all 
piders de facto the basis of our treaties. — Kishore Sing refuses to aclcnowledge 
the fiujipfcmcnfal articles. — Couse^uences , — The Regent hlocJcades the' Prince^ 
and depiands the surrender of his son GordhnuHlas. — The 2Iaharao hreaJes 
through the hloclcade. — The British agent interposes. — Stm'ender and e^ile of 
Gordhnn-das. — Reconciliation of the Maharao a7id the Rege^it. — Coronation of 
the Maharao. — Miitnal covenants executed. — 'The Regent prohihiis dind 
throughout Kotah. — Reflections. 

Wk now enter upon tliat period of the Regenfc^s history, when the 
march of ereuts liuked him with the policy of Britain. Wheu, in 
A.D. 1817, the Marquis of Hastings proclaimed war against the 
Pindarris, who were the very bees of the predatory hordes, which 
the discomfiture of the greater powers had thrown off, neutrality 
was not to be endured; and it was announced that all those who 
were not for us in this grand enterprise, which involved the welfare 
of all, would be considered against us. The Rajpoot states, alike 
interested with ourselves in the establishment of settled government, 
were invited to an alliance offensive and defensive with us, which 
was to free them for ever from the thraldom of the predatory armies ; 
in return for which, we demanded homage to our power, and a 
portion of their revenues as the price of protection. The eagle-eye 
of Zalim saw* at onco the virtue of compliance, and the gain 
attendant on. its being quickly yielded. Accordingly, his envoy was 
t/he first to connect Kotah in the bonds of alliance, which soon 
united all Rajwarra to Britain. Meanwhile, all India was in arms ; 
two hundred thousand men were embodied, and moving on various 
points to destroy the germ of rapine for ever. As the first scene of 
action was expected to be in the countries bordering upon Harouti, 
the presence of an agent with Zalim Sing appeared indispensable. 
His instructions were to make available the resources of Kotah to 
the armies moving round him, and to lessen the field of the enemy^s 
manoeuvres, by shutting him out of that country. So efficient were 
these resources, that in five days after the agent T’eached the Regent^s 
camp,* every pass was a post ; and a corps of fifteen hundred men. 


'^The author of these annals, then assistant Resident at Sindia’s Court was 
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infantry and cavalry^ witli four gnus, was marclied to co-operate 
witli General Sir John Malcolm^ who had just crossed the Nerbudda 
with a weak division of the army of the Dekhan^ and was marching 
northward, surrounded by nunjerous foes and doubtful friends. 
Throughout that brilliant and eventful period in the history of 
British India, when every province from the Ganges to the ocean 
was agitated by warlike demonstrations, the camp of the Eegent 
was the pivot of operations and the focus of intelligence. The part 
lie acted was decided, manly, and consistent; and if there were 
moments of vacillation, it was inspired by our own conduct, which 
created doubts in his mind as to the wisdom of his course. He hpid 
seen and felt that the grand principle of politics, expediency, guided 
all courts and councils, whether Mogul, Mahratta, or British ; The 
disavowal of the alliances formed by Loi’d Lake, under Marquis 
Wellesley^sadministration, proved this to demonstration, and he was 
too familiar with the history of our power to give more credit than 
mere politeness required to our boasted renunciation of the rights 
of anticipated conquest. A smile would play over the features of 
the orbless politician when the envoy disclaimed all idea of its being 
a war of aggrandisement. To all such protestations he would say, 
Mahraja, I cannot doubt you believe what you say ; but remember 
what old Zalim tells you ; the day is not distant when only one 
emblem of power (e/ci sicca) will be recognized throughout India.*'' 
This was in A.I). 1817-18 ; and the ten years of life since 'granted 
‘to him must have well illustrated the truth of this remark; for 
although no absolute conquest or incorporation of Rajpoot territory 
has taken place, our system of control, and the establishment of our 
monopoly within these limits (not then dreamed of by ourselves), 
has already verified in part his prediction. It were indeed idle to 
suppose that any protestations could have vanquished the arguments* 
present to a mind which had pondered on every page of the 
history of our power; which had witnessed its development, 
from the battle of Plassy under Clive, to Lake's exploits at 
the altars of Alexander. He had seen throughout, that the funda- 
mental rule which guides theEajpootprince, ^^obtainedland," wasone 
both practically and theoretically understood by viceroys from 
the west, who appeared to act upon the four grand political princi- 
ples of the .Rajpoot, shdm^ ddn^ hed^ dind; or, persuasion, gifts, 
stratagem, force; by which, according to their great lawgiver, 
kingdoms are obtained and maintained, and all mundane affairs 
conducted. When, therefore, in order to attain our ends, we 
expatiated upon the disinterestedness of our views, his co-operation 
was granted less from a belief in our professions, than. upon a dispas- 
sionate consideration of the benefits which such alliance would 
confer upon Kotah, and of its utility in maintaining his family in 
the position it had so long held in that state. He must have 


deputed by Lord Hastings* to the Eaj Eaua Zalim Sing. He left the residency 
at Lyalior on the 12th November 1817, and reached the Eegent’s camp ac 
Wtab, about tn'enty.five miles S.S.E. of Kotah, on the 23d. ^ 
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balanced the diflSculfcies lie had mastered to maintain that power^ 
against the enemies, internal and external, which had threatened it^ 
and^ he justly feared both would speedily be sacrificed to the inca- 
pacity of his successors. To provide a stay to their feebleness was 
the motive which induced him to throw himself heart and hand into 
tlie alliance we sought 3 and of signal benefit did he prove to the 
cause ho espoused. But if we read aright the workings of a mind, 
which never betrayed its purpose either to friend or foe, we should 
find that there was a moment wherein, though he did not swerve 
from the path he had chalked out, or shew any equivocation in 
reigpect to the pledge he had given, the same spirit which had guided 
him to the eminence he had acquired, suggested what he might 
have done at a conjuncture when all India, save Eajpootana, was in 
arms to overthrow the legions of Britain. All had reason to dread 
her colossal power, and hatred and revenge actuated our numerous 
allies to emancipate themselves from a yoke, to which, whether they 
were bound by friendship or by fear, was alike galling. If there 
was one master-mind that could have combined and wielded their 
resources for our overthrow, it was that of Zalim Sing alone. 
Whether the aspirations of his ambition, far too vast for its little 
field of action, soared to this height, or were checked by the trammels 
of neai’ly eighty winters, we can only conjecture. Once, and once 
only, the dubious oracle came forth. It was in the very crisis of 
operations, when three English divisions were gradually closing 
upon the grand Pindarri horde, under Kureem Elan, in the very 
heart of his dominions, and his troops, his stores, were all placed at' 
our disposal, he heard that one of these divisions had insulted his 
town of Barah : then, the ideas which appeared to occupy him burst 
forth in the ejaculation, that if twenty years could be taken from 

his life, Dehli'andDekhau should be one and appeared to point 
to the hidden thoughts of a man, whose tongue never spoke but in 
parables. 

There is also no doubt that his most confidential friends and 
ministers, who were Mahrattas, were adverse to his leaguing with 
the English, and for a moment he felt a repugnance to breaking 
the bond which had so long united him with their policy. 'He 
could not but enumerate amongst the arguments for its maintenance, 
his ability to preserve that independence which fifty years had 
strengthened, and he saw that, with the power to which he was 
about' to be allied, he had no course but unlimited obedience 3 in 
short, that his part must now be subordinate. He preferred it, 
however, for the security it afforded 3 and as in the course of natui*e 
he must soon resign his trust, there was more hope of his power 
descending to his posterity than if left to discord and faction. But 
when hostilities advanced against the freebooters, and the more 
settled governments of the Peshwa, Bhoousla, Holcar, and Sindia, 
determined to shake off our yoke, we could urge to him ixTesistible 
arguments for a peifect identity of interests. The envoy had only 
to hint that the right of conquest would leave the districts he rented 
[VoL. IL] . 
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from Holcar afc our disposal ; and that as we wanted'no territory 
in Central India for ourselves, we should not forget our friends at 
the conclusion of hostilities. If ever there were doubts, they were 
dissipated by this suggestion ; and on the grand horde being broken 
up, it was discovered that the families of its leaders were concealed 
in his territory. Through his indirect aid we were enabled to 
secure them, and at once annihilated the strength of the marauders* 
For all these important services, the sovereignty of the four districts 
he rented from Holcar was guaranteed to the Regent. The circum- 
stances attending the conveyance of this gift afforded an estimate of 
Zalim^s determination never to relinquish his authority; for, when 
the sunmid was tendered in his own name, he declined it, desiring 
the insertion of that of his master, the Maharao.*^*' At the time, it 
appeared an act of disintex’ested magnanimity, but subsequent acts 
allowed us to form a more correct appreciation of his motives. The 
campaign concluded, and the noble commander and his enlightened 
coadjutor* left the seat of war impressed with the conviction of the 
great services, and the highest respect for the talents, of the veteran 
politician, while the envoy, who had acted with him during the 
campaign, was declared the medium of his future political relations. 

In March A.D, 1818, px’ofound repose reigned from the Sutlej to 
the ocean, of which Rajpoot history presented no example. The 
magic Runes, by which the north-man could ^^hush the stormy 
wave,*’^ could not be more efficacious than the rod of our power in 
tranquillizing this wide space, which for ages had been the seat of 
conflict The satya yuga^ the golden age of the Hindu, alone afforded 
a parallel to the calm which had succeeded eras of tumultuous 
effervescence. 

Thus matters pi’oceeded till November 1819, when the death of 
the Maharao Om6d Sing engendered new feelings in the claimants 
to the succession, and placed the Regent in a position from which not 
even his genius, might have extricated him, unaided by the power 
whose alliance he had so timely obtained. And here it becomes 
requisite to adverb to the terms of this alliance.^ The treaty f was 
concluded at Dehli, on the 26fch of December 1817, by the envoys of 
the Regent, in the name of his lawful sovereign, the Maharao Om^d 
Sing, ratified by the contracting parties, and the deeds were inter- 
changed at the Regent^s court early in January. To this treaty his 
sovereign's seal and his own were appended; but no guarantee of 
the Regent^s power was demanded pending the negotiation, nor is he 
mentioned except in the preamble, and then only as the ministerial 
agent of the Maharao Omdd Sing, in whose behalf alone the treaty 
was virtually executed. This excited the surprise of the British 
representative, J who, in his official despatch detailing the pro^re^s 

^ I allude to Mr. Adam, tyIio divided with the noble Marquis the entire 
merits of that ever memorable period. 

i* Copy of this is inserted in Appendix No. 6. 

t 0. T. Metcalfe, Esq., then resident at Dehli, now Sir C. T. Metcalfe, Baiij., 
member of council in Bengal. 
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and conclusion of the negotiations^ intimated that he not only 
expected such stipulation, but was prepared for admitting it. There 
was no inadvertence in this omission ; the Regent saw no occasion 
for any guarantee, for the plenary exercise of the powers of sovereign 
during more than half a century had constituted him, de facto, prince 
,cf Kotah. Moreover, we may supjjose, had he felt a desire for such 
stipulation, that a feeling of pride might have stifled its expression, 
which by making the choice of ministers dependent on a foreign 
power would have virtually annulled the independent sovereignty 
of Kotah. Whatever was the reason of the omission, at a season 
when his recognition might have had the same formal sanction of 
all the parties as the other articles of the treaty, it furnished the 
future opponents of the Regent^s power with a strong argument 
against its maintenance in perpetuity on the death of the Maharao 
Omed Sing. 

It has been already said, that the treaty was concluded at Dehli in 
December 1817, and interchanged in January 1818. In March of 
the same year, two supplemental articles were agreed to at Dehli, 
and transmitted direct to the Regent, guaranteeing the administra- 
tion of affairs to his sons and successors for ever. 

Having premised so much, let us give a brief notice of the parties, 
whose future fate was involved in this policy. 

The Maharao Om^d Sing had three sons, Kishore Sing, Bishen 
Sing, and Pirthi Sing. The heir-apparent, who bore a name dear to 
the recollection of the Haras, was then forty years of age. He was 
mild in his temper and demeanour ; but being brought up in habits 
of seclusion, he was more conversant with the formulas of his rehgion, 
and the sacred epics, than with the affairs of mankind. He was no 
stranger to the annals of his family, and had sufiicient pride and 
feeling to kindle at the recollection of their glory ; but the natural 
'bent of his mind, reinforced by education, had well fitted him to 
follow the path of his father, and to leave himself and his country to 
be governed as best pleased the Ndnah^saheb,'^' the Regent. 

Bishen Sing was about three years younger,- equally placed in 
disposition, sensible and sedate, and much attached to the Regent. 

Pirthi Sing was under thirty ; a noble specimen of a Hara, eager 
for action in the only career of a Rajpoot — arms. To him the 
existing state of things was one of opprobrium and dishonour, and 
.his mind was made up to enfranchise himself and family fi-om the 
thraldom in which his father had left them, or perish in the attempt. 
The brothers were attached to each other, and lived in perfect 
hai-mony, though suspicions did exist that Bishen Sing’s greater 
docility and forbearance towards the Regent’s son and successor, 
arose from inter-ested, perhaps traitorous, views. Each of them had 


This was the pnrental epithet always applied to the Regent by Omcd Sing 
and his sons, who it will bo remembered mingled some of the Jliala blood in 
their veins, l^dnah-saliel), ‘ sir graudsire.’ 

[Vox.. II.] 
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estates of twenty-five thousand 'rupees’ annual rent, which they 
managed through their agents. 

The Regent had two sonSj the elder, Madhfi Sing, legitimate ; the 
younger, Gordhun-das, illegitimate ; but he was regarded with more 
affection, and endowed with almost equal ‘authority with the 
declared successor to the regency. Madhu Sing was about forty-six 
at the period we speak of. A physiognomist would discover in his 
aspect no feature indicative of genius, though he might detect amidst 
traits which denoted indolence, a supercilious tone of character, the 
effect of indulgence. This was fostered in a great degree by thelate 
Maharao, who supported the Regent’s son against his own in all 
their dissensions, even from their infancy, which had increased the 
natural arrogance developed by power being too early entrusted to 
him : for when the Regent, as before related, quitted the capital for 
the camp, Madhfi Sing was nominated to the office of Foujdar, the 
hereditaiy post of his father, and left as his loctcm tenens at Rotah. 
This office, which included the command and pay of all the troops, 
left unhmited funds at his disposal; and as the checks which 
restrained every other officer in ^he state, were inoperative upon his 
sons, who dared to inform against the future Regent ? Accordingly, 
he indulged his taste in a manner which engendered dislike to him : 
his gardens, his horses, his boats, were in a style of extravagance 
calculated to provoke the envy of the sons of his sovereign ; while 
his suite eclipsed that of the prince himself. In short, he little 
regarded the prudent counsel of his father, who, in their metapho- 
rical language, used to express his fears that when he was a 
“ hundredyears old,” (f.e., dead,) the fabric which cost a life in rearing 
would fall to pieces. 

Gordhun-das,* the natural sou of the Regent, was then about 
twenty-seven,t quick, lively, intelligent, and daring. His conduct 
to his sovereign’s family has been pi'ecisely the reverse of his 
brother’s, and in consequence he lived on terms of confidential friend- 
ship with them, especially with the heir-apparent and prince, Pirbhi 
Sing, whose disposition corresponded with his own. His father, who 
viewed this child of his old age with perhaps more affection than his 
elder brother, bestowed upon him the important office of Furdhan, 
which comprehends the grain -department of the state. It gave him 
the command of funds, the amount of which endangered the declared 
succession. The brothers coi’dially detested each other, and many 
indignities were cast upon Gordhun-das by Madhu Sing, such as 
putting him in the guard, which kindled an irreconcilable rancour 
between them. Almost the only frailty in the character of the 
Regent was the defective education of his sons: both were left to 
the indulgence of arrogant pretensions, which ill-accorded with the 


*-^nglice, ‘ the slave of Gordhun,’ one of the names of Crishna, the tutelary 
. divinity of the Eegent. 

t Lor me again remind the reader, chat this was written in 1820-21 ; for 
many reasons, the phraseology and chronology of the original MS. are retained. 
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tenor of his own behaviour through life, or the conduct that was 
demanded of them. Dearly, bitterly^ has the Regent repented this^ 
error, which in its consequences has thrown the merits of an active 
and difficult career into the shade, and made him regret that his 
power was not to die with him. 

Such was the state of parties and politics at Kotah in November 
1819, when the death of the Maharao developed views that had loug 
been concealed, and that produced the most deplorable results. The 
Regent was at the Ghaoni, his standing camp at Gagrown, when this 
event occurred, and he immediately repaired to the capital, to see 
that the last offices were properly performed, and to proclaim the 
dn^ or oath of allegiance, and the accession of the Mahai’ao Kishore 
Sing. 

The political agent received the intelligence^ on his march from 
Marwar to Mdwar, and immediately addressed his government on 
the subject, requesting instructions. Meanwhile, after a few days^ 
halt at Oodipoor, he repaired to Kotah to observe the state of parbies,^ 
whose animosities and expectations were forebodings of a change 
which menaced the guaranteed order of things. On his arrival, lie 
found the aged Regent, still a stranger to the luxury of a house, 
encamped a mile beyond the city, with his devoted bands around 
him ; while his son, the heir to his power, continued in his palace in 
the town. The prince and brothers, as heretofore, resided at the 
palace in the castle^ where they held their coteries^ of which Gor- 
dhun-das and Pirthi Sing were the principals, moulding the new 
Maharao to their will, and from which the second brother, Bishen 
Sing, was excluded. Although the late prince had hardly ceased to 
breathe, before the animosities so long existing between the sons of 
the Regent burst forth, aud threatened war within the gates;’*’ and 
although nothing short of the recovery of rights so long in abeyance 
was determined upon by the prince ; yet, — and it will hardly be 
believed, — these schemes escaped the vigilance of the Regent. 

The death of his friend and sovereign, added to care and infirmity, 
brought on a fit of illness, the result of which was expected to crown 
the hopes of the parties who were interested in the event ; and 
when, to their surprise and regret, he recovered, the plans of his 


The following is a translation of the letter written by the Regent, annoiinc- 
ing the decease ot his master, dated ist Suffur, A,H. 1235, or November 2lst, 
1819:— 

“ Until Sunday, the eve of the Isfc Suffur, the health of the Maharao Omdd 
Sing was oerfectly good. About an hour after sunset, he went to worship Sri 
Byjnatli’ji. Having made six prostrations, and while performing the seventh, 
he fainted and remained totally insensible. In this state ho was removed to 
his bed-chamber, when every medical aid was given, but uiiavailingly ; at two 
in the morning he departed for heaven. 

** Such aflBiictioa is not reserved even for a foe ; but what refuge is their 
against the decree? You are our friend, and the honour and welfare of those 
v^om the Maharao has left behind are now in 3 ’’our hands. The Maharao 
Kishore Sing, eldest son of the Maharao deceased, has been placed upon, the 
throne. This is written for the information of friendship.” 
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prince and natural son were matured, and as notorious as the sun at 
noon to every person of note but the Eegent himself. He was not, 
indeed, the first aged ruler, however renowned for wisdom, who had 
been kept in ignorance of the cabals of his family. It required a 
prophet to announce to David the usurpation of Adonijah j* and 
the, same cause, which kept David ignorant that his son had 
supplanted him, concealed from the penetrating eye of Zalim 
Sing the plot which had for its object that his power should 
perisb with him, and that his son Gordhun should supersede the heir 
to his hereditary staff of office. Strange as it must appear, the 
British Agent acted the part of Nathan on this occasion, and 
had to break the intelligence to the man who had swayed for 
sixty years, with despotic authority, the destinies of Kotah, that his 
sons were ai-ming against each other, and that his prince was deter- 
mined that his wand [cliurri) of power should (to speak in their 
metaphorical style) be consumed in the same pyre with himself 
whenever the “ decree of Bhagwan” went forth. 

It was then that the supplemental articles, guaranteeing Madhu 
Sing in the succession to the regency, proved a stumbling-block in 
the path of our mediation between parties, the one called on to 
renounce that dear-bought power, the other determined to regaiti 
what time and accident had wrested from him. Had the emergency 
occurred while the predatory system was predominant, not a whisper 
would have been raised ; the point in all probabibty would nevei* 
liave been mooted : it would have been considered as a matter of 
course, where 

“ Amurath to Amurath succeeds,” 

that the Maharao Kishore should continue the sams puppet in the 
bands of Madhfi Sing that his father had been in Zalim’s. This 
would have excited no surprise, nor would such a proceeding have 
afforded speculation for one hour. Nay, the usurper might have 
advanced to the ulterior step ; and, like the Frank maire diu palais, 
have demanded of the pontiff of Nat’hdwara, as did Pepin of Pope 
Zacharius, “ whether he who had the power, should not also have 
^‘'the title, of king;”t ^-nd the same plenary indulgence would have 
awaited the first jhala Raja of Kotah as was granted to the first of 
the Carlovingian kings ! It, therefore, became a matter of astonish- 
ment, especially to the unreflecting, whence ai’ose the general 
sympathy, amounting to enthusiasm, towards this hitherto dis- 
regarded family, not only from chief and peasant, within the bounds 
of Harouti, and the foreign mercenary army raised and maintained 
by the Regent, but from the neighbouring princes and nobles, who 
bad hitherto looked upon the usuipation in silence. 

A short explanation will solve what was then enigmatical, even 

^“Nathan spake unto Batbsheba, ‘ bast tbou not beard that Adonijab, the 
son of Hngitho, does reign, and David onrLord knowotb id not?’ " 

t Such was the question propounded, and answered as Pepin expected, 
regarding the deposal of Ohilderic, the last of the Merovingian race. 
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to ttose most interested in forming a just opinion. The practice of 
the moral virtues amongst any portion of civilized society may be 
uncertain, but there is one invariable estimate or standard of them 
in theory. The policy of 1817 changed the moral with the political 
aspect of Rajast^han. If, previous thereto, no voice was raised against 
usurpation and crime, it was because all hope that their condition 
could be ameliorated was extinct. But this was to them 
savivaty a new ei'a,^ a day of universal regeneration. Was the 
sovereign not to look for the restoration of that power which had 
been guaranteed by treaty, — nor the 'chiefs to claim the restitution 
of their estates, — ^nor the peasant to hope for the lands now added 
to the crown domain ; — and were not all foreign potentates interested 
in calling for an example of retributive justice for ministerial usur- 
pation, however mildly exercised towards the prince ? With more 
rational than political argument, they appealed to our high notions 
of public justice to accomplish these objects. Unhappy position, in 
which circumstances, — nay, paradoxical as it may appear, political 
gratitude and justice, — dictated a contrary course, and marshalled 
British battalions in line with the retainers of usurpation to combat 
the lawful sovereign of the country ! The case was one of the most 
difficult that ever beset our policy in the East, which must always 
to a certain extent be adapted to the condition of those with whom 
we come in contact ; and perhaps, on this occasion, no caution or 
foresight could have averted the effects of this alliance. 

There is not a shadow of doubt that the supplemental articles of 
the treaty of Kotah, which pledged our faith to two parties in a 
manner which rendered its maintenance towards both an impossi- 
bility, produced consequences that shook the confidence of the people 
of Rajwarra in our political rectitude. They established two « 
pageants instead of one, whose co-existence would have been miracu- 
lous : still, as a measure ought not to be judged entirely by its 
results, we shall endeavour to assign the true motive and character 
of the act. 

If these articles were not dictated by good poiicy ; if they cannot 
be defended on the plea of expediency; if the omission in the 
original treaty of December could not be supplied in March, without 
questioning the want of foresight of the framer; he might justify 
them on the ground that they were a concession to feelings of grati- 
tude for important services, rendered at a moment when the fate 
of our power in India was involved to an extent unprecedented 
since its origin. To effect a treaty with the Nestor of Rajwarra, 
was to ensure alliances with the rest of the states, which object was 
the very essence of Lord Hastings^ policy. Thus, on general 
views, as well as for particular reasons (for the resources of 
Kotah were absolutely indispensable), the co-operation of the 
Regent was a measure vitally important. Still it may be urged that 
as the Regent himsel:^, from whatever motive, had allowed the 
time to go by when necessity might have compelled us to incorporate 
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sucli an article in the original treaty^ was there no otlier mode o£ 
reimbursing these services besides a guarantee which was an apple 
of discord ? The war was at an end ; and we might with justice 
have urged that 'the state of Kofah/ with which we had treated, 
had, in the destruction of all the powers of anarchy and sharing in 
its spoils, fully reaped the reward of her services. Such an argument 
would doubtless have been diplomatically just ; but we were still 
revelling in the excitement of unparalleled success, to which Zalim 
had been no mean contributor, and the future evil was overlooked 
in the feverish joy of the hour. But if cold expediency may not 
deem this a sufficient justification, we may find other reasons. When 
the author of the policy of 1817 had maturely adjustedhis plans for 
the union of all the settled governments in a league against the 
predatory system, it became necessary to adopt a broad principle 
with respect to those with whom we had to treat. At such a moment 
he could not institute a patient investigation into the moral dis- 
cipline of each state, or demand of those who wielded the power by 
what tenure they held their authority. It became, therefore, a 
matter of necessity to recognize those who were.the rulers de facto, 
a principle which was publicly promulgated and universally acted 
upon. Whether we should have been justified in March, when all 
cur wishes had been consummated, in declining a proposal which we 
would most gladly have submitted to in December, is a question 
which we shall leave diplomatists to settle,* and pi’oceed to relate 
the result of the measm’e. 

The counsellors of the new Maharao soon expounded to him the 
terms of the treaty, and urged him to demand its fulfilment accord- 
ing to its literal interpretation. The politic defei’ence, which the 
Kegent had invariably shewn to the late prince, was turned skilfully 
into an offensive weapon against him. They triumphantly appealed 
to the tenth article of the treaty, “ the Maharao, his heirs and 

successors, shall remain absolute rulers of their country and 
demanded how we could I’econcile our subsequent determination to 
guatantee Madhu Sing and his heirs in the enjoyment of power, 
which made him dejfacto the prince, and “ reduced the gadi of tKotah 
" to a simple heap of cotton V ’ — with the fact before ^our eyes, that 
the seals of all the contracting parties were to the original treaty, but 
that of the supplemental articles the late Maharao died in absolute 
ignorance. 

All friendly intercourse between the prince and the Regent, and 
consequently with Madhfi. Sing, was soon at an end, and every effort 


* The overture for these supplementary articles, in all probability, originated 
not with the Regent, but with the son. Had the author (who was then the 
medium of the political lelations with Kotah) been consulted regarding their 
tendency, he was as well aware ihen as now, what he ought to have advised, 
"Whether his feelings, alike excited by the grand work in which he bore no 
mean part, would have also clouded his judgment, it were useless to discuss. 
It is suificient, in all the spirit of candour, to suggest such reasons as may have 
led to a measure, the consequences of which have been so deeply lamented." 
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was used whereby the political enfranchiseraent o£ the former could 
be accomplished. The eloquence oi angels must have failed to check 
* such hopes, still more to give a contrary interpretation to the simple 
language of the treaty, to which, with a judicious pertinacity, they 
confined themselves. It would be useless to detail the various 
occurrences pending the reference to our Government. The prince 
would not credit, or affected not to credit, its determination, and 
founded abundant and not easily-refutable arguments upon its 
honour and justice. When told that its instructions were, that no 
^^pretensions of the titular Eaja can be entertained by us in opposi- 
tion to our positive engagement with the Regent; that he alone 
was considered as the head of the Kotah state, and the titular Raja 
no more deemed the ruler of Kotah, than the Raja of Satarra the 
leader. of the Mahrattas, or the Great Mogul the emperor of 
Hindustan, the Maharao shut his ears against the representation 
of the Agent, and professed to regard the person who could compare 
his case to others so little parallel to it, as his enemy. While his 
iDrother/ Pirthi Sing, and Gordhun-das formed part of the council of 
Kishore Sing, it was impossible to expect that he would be brought 
to resign himself to his destiny; and he was speedily given to 
understand that the removal of both from his councils was indis- 
pensable. ' 

But as it was impossible to effect this without escalading the 
castle, in which operation the prince, in all human probability, might 
have perished, it was deemed advisable to blockade it and starve 
them into* surrender. When reduced to extremity, the Maharao 
took the determination of trusting his cause to the country, and 
placing himself at the head of a band of five hundred horse, chiefly 
Haras, with the tutelary deity at his saddle-bow, with drums 
beating and colours flying, he broke through the blockade. Pbrtu- 
nateiy, no instructions had been given for resistance, and his caval- 
cade passed on to the southward unmolested. As soon as the 
movement was reported, the Agent hastened to the Regent^s camp, 
which he found in confusion ; and demanded of the veteran what 
steps he had taken, or meant to take, to prevent the infection spread- 
ing. His conduct, at such a crisis, was most embarrassing. ^ Beset 
by scruples, real or affected, the Agent could only obtain ill-timed if 
not spurious declarations of loyalty; ^^that he would cling to 
his sovereign's skirts, and chahri kar (serve him) ; that he 
^^*would rather retire to Nat^hdwai'a, than blacken his face 
by any treason towards his master.^^ Rejoiced at the mere 
hint of a sentiment -which afforded the least presage of the only 
mode of cutting the Gordian knot of our policy, the Agent eagerly 
replied, there was no earthly bar to his determination, which he 
had only to signify but abhorring duplicity and cant at such a 
moment, when action of the most decisive kind was required, and 
appi’ehensive of the consequences of five hundred unquiet spirits 
being thrown loose on a society so lately disorganized, he hastily 
bid the veteran adieu, and galloped to overtake the prince s caval- 
[VoL. n.] 66 
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cade. He found it bivouacked at tlie Btinghdrij a country-seat 
six miles south of the capital. His followers and their horses, inter- 
mingled^ were scattered in groups outside the garden-wall; and 
the pi'ince, his chiefs^ and advisers, were in the palace, delibei*ating 
on their future operations. There was no time for ceremony ; and 
he reached the assembly before he could be announced. The rules 
of etiquette and courtesy were not lost even amidst impending 
strife ; though the greeting was short, a warm expostulation with 
the prince and the chiefs was delivered with rapidity ; and the 
latter were warned that their position placed them in direct enmity 
io the British government, and that, without being enabled to 
benefit their sovereign, they involved themselves in destruction. 
The courtesy which these brave men had a right to was changed 
into bitter reproof, as the Agent turned to Grordhun-das, whom he 
styled a traitor to his father, and from whom his prince could expect 
no good, guided as he was solely by interested motives, and warned 
him that punishment of no common kind awaited him. His hand 
was on his sword in an instant ; but the action being met by a smile 
of contempt, and his insolent replies passing unheeded, the Agent, 
turning to the prince, implored him to reflect before the door would 
be closed to accommodation; pledging himself, at the same time, 
to everything that reason and his position could demand, except 
the surrender of the power of the Eegent, which our public faith 
compelled us to maintain; and that the princess dignity, comforts, 
and happiness, should be sedulously consulted. While he was 
wavering, the Agent called aloud, the princess horse and taking 
his arm, Kishore Sing suffered himself to be led to it, observing as 
he mounted, I rely implicitly on your friendship/^ His hi’otlier, 
Pirthi Sing, spoke; the chiefs maintained silence; and the impetu- 
osity of Gordhun and one or two of the coterie was unheeded. The 
Agent rode side by side with the prince, surrounded by his bands, 
in perfect silence, and in this way they re-entered the castle, nor did 
the Agent quit him till he replaced him on his gadi^ when he 
reiterated his expressions of desire for his welfare, but urged the 
necessity of his adapting his conduct to the imperious circumstances 
of his position; and intimated that both his brother and Gordhun- 
das must be removed from his person, the latter altogether from 
Harouti. This was in the middle of May; and in June, after the 
public deportation of Gordhun-das as a state- criminal to Dehli, and 
ample provision being made for the prince and every member of his 
family, a* public reconciliation took place between him and the 
Regent. 

The meeting partook of the nature of a festival, and produced a 
spontaneous rejoicing, the populace, with the loudest acclamations, * 
crowding every avenue to the palace by which the Regent and his 
son were to pass. The venerable Zalim appeai’ed like their patriarch ; 
the pi'inces as disobedient children suing for forgiveness. They 
advanced bending to embrace his knees, whilst he, vainly attempt- 
ing to restrain this reverential salutation to his age and to habit. 
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endeavoured by tbe same lowly action to shew bis respect, to bis 
sovereign. Expressions, in keeping with sucb forms of affection 
and respect, from tbe Mabarno, of honour and fidelity fi’om tbe 
* guardian of bis father^ and bimself, were exchanged with all tbe 
fervour of apparent sincerity. Anomalous condition of human 
affairs ! strange perversity, which prevented this momentary illusion 
from becoming a permanent reality ! 

This much-desired reconciliation was followed on tbe Stb of 
Sawun, or 17tb August A.D. 1820, by tbe solemnities of a public 
installation of tbe Mabarao on tbe gadi of bis ancestors : a pageantry 
which smoothed all asperities for tbe time, and, in giving scope to 
the munificence of the Regent, afforded to the mass, who judge 
only by the surface of things, a theme for approbation. We leave 
for another place* the details of this spectacle ; merely obseiwing 
that the representative of tbe British government was the first 
(following tbe priest) to' make the iilea, or unction of sovereigntyf 
on tbe forehead of tbe prince ; and having tied on tbe jewels, 
consisting of aigrette, necklace, and bracelets, be girded on, amidst 
salutes of ordnance, tbe sword of investiture. Tbe Mabarao, with 
an appropriate speech, presented one hundred and one gold moburs, 
as the nuzziir or fine of relief, professing his homage to the British 
government. At the same time, a hhelat, or dress of honour, was 
presented, in tbe name of tbe Governor-general of India, to tbe 
Regent, for which be made a suitable acknowledgment, and a 
niizznr of twenty-five gold moburs. 

Madhu Sing then fulfilled tbe functions of hereditary Foujdar, 
making the Uka, girding on tbe sword, and presenting the gift of 
accession, which was returned by tbe Mabarao presenting to Madbvl 
Sing the Ichelat of ultimate succession to tbe regency : tbe grand 
difficulty to overcome, and which originated all these differences. 
The Agent remained an entire month after the ceremony, to 
strengthen tbe good feeling thus begun ; to adapt tbe Mabarao’s mind 
to the position in which an imperious destiny had placed him : and 
also to impress on the successor to the regency tbe dangerous respon- 
sibility of the trust which a solemn ti-eaty bad guaranteed, if by 
bis supineness, want of feeling, or misconduct, it were violated. On 
tbe 4tb September, previous to leaving Kotab, tbe Agent was present 
at another meeting of all the parties, when there was as much appear- 
ance of cordiality manifested as could be expected in so difficult a 
predicament. The old Regent, the Mabarao, and Madhu Sing, joined 
bands in reciprocal forgiveness of the past, each uttering a solemn 
asseveration that be would cultivate harmony for the future. 

It was on this occasion that tbe Regent performed two deliberate 


* Tho details of this ceremony will be given in tbe Personal Narrative. 

•f “Anointing” appears to have been, in all ages, the mode of installation. 
The unguent on this occasion (s of sandal-wood and ntr of roses made into a 
paste, or very thick ointment, of which a little is placed upon the forehead 
with tho middle finger of the right hand. 
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acts, wliicli appear suitable accompaniments to the close of his 
political life, both as respects his prince and his subjects. He had 
prepared a covenant of surety for his old and faithful servants after 
his death, demanding the Maharao’s, his son Madhu Sing’s, and the 
Agent’s signatures thereto, stipulating that “ if his successor did not 
“ choose to employ their services, they should be free agents, be 

called to no account for the past, but be pei’mitted to reside 

wherever they pleased.” The Maharao and Madhu Sing having 
signed the deed, the British agent, at the desire of the Regent, placed 
his signature as a guarantee for its execution. In this act, we not 
only have proof that to the last the Regent maintained the supre- 
macy of his master, but evidence of the fears he entertained respect- 
ing the conduct of his successor. 

The other act was a brilliant victory over the most inveterate 
habits of his age and country, — the I’evocation of dind, or forced 
contributions, throughout the dominion of Rotah. This spontaneous 
abolition of a practice so deeply rooted in Rajast’han, is another 
proof of the keen penetration of the Regent, and of his desire to 
conciliate the opinions of the pi’otecting power, as to the duties 
of princes towards their subjects j duties regarding which, as 
he said, theoretically we are not ignorant;” and on which he has 
often forcibly descanted before his son, whilst laying down rules of 
conduct when he should bo no more. At such moments, he entered 
fully and with energy into his own conduct ; condemning it ; pointing 
out its inevitable results, and the benefits he had observed to attend 
an opposite course of action. “ My word, son, was not worth a 
“ coppei’,” he would say ; “ but now nobody would refuse anything 
“ to old Zalim.” It was, therefore, as much from a conviction of the 
benefit to himself and the state which would attend the renuncia- 
tion of this tax, as with a view of courting golden opinion, that he 
commanded a stone to be raised in the chief town of every district 
of his country, on which was inscribed the edict of perpetual 
abolition of dind, with the denunciation of eternal vengeance on 
whoever should revoke it. The effigies of the sun, the moon, the 
cow, and the hog, animals reverenced or execrated by all classes, 
were carved in relief, to attest the imprecation. 

Such was the pacific termination of a contest for authority, which 
threatened to deluge Kotah with blood. Whether we had a right to 
hope that such high and natural pretensions could rest satisfied with 
the measures of conciliation and concession that were pursued, the 
sequel will disclose to those who judge only by results. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Sauishiftreiit of Govdhnn^daSi the natural sou of (ho licffcnL — Sis re-appGaranc(? 
iu Mahoa,-— Consequent rcneioal of dissensions atKotah, — The troops mutiwif 
and join tlio Maharao. — 2^hc Regent assaults the castle, — Flight of the 
Maharao and party, ---Reception at Boondl, — The Maharao' s second hrother 
joins the Regent — Gordhun-das' aiiempi to join the Maharao frustrated, — The 
Maharao haves Roondi — General sympathy for him. — Me arrives at 
Bindrahnn. — Inirigues of Gordhnn-das and superior native officers of the 
British Govcrnjncnfj who deceive the Maharao, — Returns to Kotali at the head 
of a force,*-— Stnnvwns the Jlaras to his standard. — Mis demaiids, — Supple- 
mental article of the treaty considered, — Eniharrassing conduct of the Regent 
— The Maharao refuses all mediation. — His uUhnaUtm. — British troops 
march, — Junction with the Regent, — Attach the Maharao, — Mis defeat and 
flight — Death of his hrother Pirthi Sing, — Singtilar combat, — Amnesty 
proclaimed, — The Hara chiefs return to their families, — The Maharao retires 
to the temple of Grishna in Aloivar. — Negotiation for his return, — Satisfactorg 
termination, — Reflections on^these civil wars, — Character and death of Zalim 
Sing, 

solo measure of severity which arose out of these commotions 
was exorcised on the natural son of the Kegeut, who was banished 
in the face of open day from the scene of his turbulent intrigue. 
Gordhnn-das, or, as his father styled him, Gordun-ji,^^ was the 
^ child of love' and of his old age, and to his mother the Regent, it 
is said, felt the most ardent attachment. The* perpetual banishment 
of this firebrand was essential to tranquillity ; yet, notwithstanding 
his misdeeds, political and filial, it was feared that the sentiments 
of the Jewish nionai^ch, rather than the sternness of the Romanfather^ 
would liave influenced the Rajpoot Regent, whose bearing, when 
the sentence of condemnation was enforced, was bo be regarded as 
the test of a suspicion that the Maharao had been goaded to his 
course through this channel by ulterior views whicli he dared not 
openly promulgate. But Zalira^s fiat was worthy of a Roman, and 
sufficed to annihilate suspicion — Let the air of Harouti never more 
be tainted by bis preseuce.'^^ Dohli and Allahabad were the cities 
fixed upon, from which ho was to select his future residence, and 
unfortunately the first was chosen. Hero ho resided with his family 
upon a pension sufficiently liberal, and had a range abundantly 
excursive- for exercise, attended by some hoi’semen furnished by the 
British local authority. 

About the close of 1821, peiTuission was imprudently granted to 
the exile to visit Malwa, to fulfil a marriage-contract with an illegi- 
timate daughter of the chieftain of Jabboa. Scarcely had he set his 
foot in that town, when symptoms of impatience, in lieu of perfect 
fcranquilhty, began to he visible at Kotah, and a correspondence 
both there and at Boondi was hardly detected, before a spirit of 
revolt was reported to have infected the tried veterans of the 
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Eegent. Syef Al’li, the commander of the *■ royals^ (Baj PuUun),^ an 
officer of thirty ‘years" standing, distinguished for his zeal,, fidelity, 
and gallantry, was named as having been gained over to the cause 
of his nominal sovereign. This was looked upon as a slander-; but 
too wise entirely to disregard it, the Regent interposed a force 
between the disaffected battalion and the castle, which brought .the 
matter to issue. The Maharao immediately proceeded by water, and 
conveyed Syef Alii and a part of his battalion to the palace ; whicb 
was no sooner reported, than the blind Regent put himself into his 
litter, and headed a force with which he attacked the remainder, 
while two twenty -four pounders, mounted on a cavalier, which com- 
manded not only every portion of the city, but the country on both 
sides the Ohumbul, played upon the castle. In the midst of this 
firing (probably unexpected), the Maharao, his brother Pirthi Sing, 
and their adherents, took to boat, crossed the river, and retired to 
Boondi, while the remainder of the mutinous ^ royals" laid down their 
arms. By this energetic conduct, the new attempt upon his power 
was dissolved as soon as formed, and the ffadz of the Haras was 
abandoned. Bishen Sing escaped from flis brothers in the midst of 
the fray, and joined the Regent, whose views regarding him, in this 
crisis, however indirectly manifested, could not be mistaken'; but 
our system of making and unmaking kings in these distant .i-egions, 
though it may have enlarged our power, had not added to our repu- 
tation ; and the Agent had the most rooted repugnance to sanction 
the system in the new range of our alliances, however it might have 
tended to allay the discord which prevailed, or to free the paramount 
power from the embarrassment in which its diplomatic relations had 
placed it, and from whence there was no escape without incurring 
the two just reproach of violating the conditions we.had imposed. 
Common decency forbade our urging the only plea we could in 
forming the treaty, namely, our considering the prince as a mere 
phantom ; and if we had been bold enough to do so, the reply would 
have been the same : “ why did you treat with a phantom ?"" while 
he would have persisted in the literal interpi-etation of the bond. 

There was but one way to deal with-the perplexlty-*-to fulfib’the 
spirit of the treaty, by which public peace would be ensured. 
Instructions wore sent to the prince of Boondi, that there was no 
restraint Upon his performing the rites of hospitality and kindred to 
the fugitive princes, but that he would be personally responsible if 
he permitted them to congregate troops for the purpose of hostility 
against the Regent : while, at the same time, .the commander of the 
British troops at Neemuch was desired to interpose a light corps on 
the line bf Jabboaand Booudi, and to capture Grordhun-das, dead or 
alive, if he attempted to join'the Maharao. He, however, contrived- 
thrCUgRthe intricacies of the plateau, to elude the well-arranged 
plan ; but finding that the prince of Boondlhad the same determina- 
tion, he made direct for Marwar, where being also denied an'asylum, 
he had no alternutive but to return to Dehli, andito a more strict 
^xirveillance. This, However, may have been concerted j for soon 
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after, tlie Maharao broke ground from Boondi, giving out a pilgrim- 
«ge to Bindrabun; and it was hoped that the tranquillity and 
repose .he would find amidst the fanes of his tutelary deity, 
Brijnat'h-ji, might tempt a mind prone to religious seclusion, to pass 
his days there. While he remained at Boondi, public opinion was 
not at all manifested; the distance was trifling to Kotah, and being 
with the head of his race, the act was deemed only one of those 
hasty ebullitions so common in those countries, and which would be 
followed by reconciliation. But as soon as the prince moved north- 
ward, expectation being excited that his cause would meet atten- 
tion elsewhere, he had letters of sympathy and condolence from 
every chief of the' country, and the customary attentions to 
sovereignty were paid by those through whose states he passed, 
with the sole exception of that most contiguous to our provinces, 
Bhurtpore. The prince of this celebrated place sent a deputa- 
tion to the frontier, excusing himself on account of his age and 
blindness; but the Hara prince, knowing what was due 'from 
a Jat zemindar, however favoured by the accessions of fortune, 
repelled with disdain both his gifts and his mission. For this 
haughty, though nob unbecomiug maintenance of precedent, the 
Mahai’ao was warned off the bounds of Bhurtpore. Having remained 
sometime among the groves of Vrija,*^ there was reason to believe 
that the canticles of Jydeva had rendered an earthly ci’own a mere 
bauble in tbe eyes of the abdicated Hara, and that the mystical 
effusions of Kaniya and Radha had eradicated all remembrance of 
the i'hapso,dies of Chund, and the glories of the Chohan : he was 
accordingly left at discretion to wander where he listed. As it was 
predicted, he soon felt the difference between his past and present 
mode of life, surrounded by a needy crew in a strange land ; and 
towards the middle of April he had reached Muttra, on liis return 
from Bindrabun to Kotah. But his evil genius, in the shape of 
Gordhun-das, had destined this should not be ; and notwithstanding 
the rigorous surveillance^ ov, in fact, imprisonment, which had been 
enjoined, this person found, an opportunity to carry on cabals witb 
natives of high rank and office. 

Intrigues multiplied, and false hopes were inspired through these 
impure channels, which were converted by his corrupt emissaries 
into fountain-heads of political control, superseding the only autho- 
rized medium of communication between the misguided prince and 
the paramount power. Accordingly, having collected additional 
troops about him, he commenced his march to Harouti, giving out 
to the chiefs through whose dominions he passed, that he was 
returning by the consent of the pai'amount power for the resumption 
of all his sovereign rights, so long in abeyance. Men with badges in 
his train, belonging to the persons alluded to, and an agent from the 
native treasurer of Dehli, who supplied the prince with funds, gave 
a colour of truth which deceived the country, and produced ardent 
expressions of desire for his success. As he proceeded, this force 
increased, and he reached the Chumbul, towards the close of the 
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monsoon 1821, about three thousand men. Having crossed 
the river, he issued his summons in a language neither to be mis- 
understood nor disobeyed by a Rajpoot ; he conjured them by their ; 
allegiance to join his cause, “ that of seeking justice according to the 
“ treaty •” and the call was obeyed by every Hara of the country. 
His conduct afforded the most powerful illustration of the Rajpoot’s 
theory of fidelity, for even those closely connected by ties of blood 
and by every species of benefit, withdrew from the Regent, to whom 
they owed everything, in order to join their hereditary and lawful 
prince, whom some had never seen, and of whom they knew nothing. 
Negotiation, and expostulation the most solemn and earnest on the 
personal dangers he was incurring, were carried on, and even public 
tranquillity was hazarded, rather than have recourse to the last 
argument, which was the less necessary, as universal peace reigned- 
around us, and the means of quelling revolt were at hand. An 
entire month was thus consumed : but the ultimatum* left no means 


* Letter of Maharao Kishore Sing, accompanying counter-articles, presented 
to Capt. Tod, dated Asoj bud Panebmee, or 16th September, Camp'Meonoh.” 

(After compliments.) 

Chaiid Khan has often expressed a desire to know what were my expectations. 
These had been already sent to you by my vakeels, Mirza Mobumud Alee Beg, 
and Lalla Salik Ram. I again send you the Schedule of Articles. According 
to their purport yon will act. Do me justice as the representative of the 
BritishGovernment, and let the master be ns master, and the servantas servant ; 
this is the case everywhere else, and is not hidden from yon. 

Articles, the fulfilment of which was demanded by Mabarao Kishore Sing, 
and accompanying his letter of 16th September. 

1. According to the treaty executed at Dehli, in the time of Maharao 
Omed Sing, I will abide. 

. 2. I have every confidence in Nana-ji Zalim Sing; in like manner as 

he served Mabarao Omdd Sing, so he will serve me. I agree to his adminis- 
tration of affairs ; but between Madhfi Sing, and myself suspicions and 
^oubts exist; we can never agree; therefore, I will give him a jageer ; 
there let him remain. His son, Bappa Ball, shall remain with me, and in 
the same way as other ministers conduct state business before t;heir princes, 
. so shall ho before me. 1, the master, he, the servant ; arid if ns the servant 
he acts, it will abide from generation to generation. ■ 

3. To the English Government, and other principalities, whatever 
letters are addressed shall be with my concurrence and advice. 

4. Surety for his life, and also for mine, must be guaranteed bv the 
English Government. 


6. I shall allot a jageer for Pirthi Sing (the Maharao’s brother), at which 
he .will reside. The establishments to reside with him and my brother 
Bishen Sing shall be of my nomination. Besides, to my kinsmen and 
clansmen, according to their rank, I shall give jageers, and they shall, 
according to ancient usage, be in attendance upon me. , ’ 

6. My personal or hhds guards, to the amount of three thousand, with 
Bappa Lall (the Regent’s grandson) shall remain in attendfiice. 

7. The amount of the collections of the country shall all be deposited 
■m the Kishen Bmdar (general treasury), and thence expenditure made. ’ 

8. The killedars (commandants) of all the forts shall be appointed- by 
me, and the army shall be under my orders. He (the Regent) may desire 
the oacers of Government to execute bis commands, but it shall be with 
my advice and sanction. 

These are the Articles I desire ; they are according to the rules for o^overn- 
ment (ray-rceO-Mithi Asod Panohmee, S. 878 (I 822 !) ^overn- 
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of putting a stop to increasing disorders but that appeal which from 
various considerations had been so long delayed. 

The tried troops of the Regent could not be depended on; he 
confessed it; and in this confession^ what an evidence is afforded of 
the nature of his rule, and of the homage to immutable justice in all 
parts of the world ! Every corps, foreign or indigenous, was ready to 
range on the side of legitimate authority against the hand which had 
fed and cherished them. So completely did this feeling pervade 
every part of the political fabric, that the Regent himself said, in his 
forcible manner, on his escape from the danger, even the clothes on 
his back smelt of treason to him.^' It was hoped that the wisdom 
which called aloud (even) in the streets^^ would not be disregarded 
by the veteran ; that disgust at such marks of perfidy would make 
him spurn from him the odium of usurpation . and thus free the 
paramount power from a situation the most painful and embarrass- 
ing. Abundant opportunities were afforded, and hints were given 
.that he alone could cut the knot, which otherwise must be severed 
by the sword. But all was fruitless ; he stood upon his bond,” and 
the execution of the treaty. The Maharao, his nominal sovereign, 
took the same ground, and even sent a copy of the treaty to the 
Agent, tauntingly asking whether it was to be recognized or not ? 
All this embarrassment would have been avoided, had the supple- 
mental articles been embodied in the original treaty ; then the literal 
interpretation and its spirit would not have been at variance, nor 
have afforded a pretext to reproach the paramount power with a 
breach of faith and justice : charges which cannot infact be supported, 
inasmuch as the same contracting parties, who executed the original 
document, amended it by this supplemental deed. The dispute then 
resolves itself into a question of expediency, already touched on, viz,, 
whether we might not have provided better for the future, and sought 
out other modes of reward for services we had acknowledged, than 
the maintenance of two pageants of sovereignty, both acknowledged, 
the one defacto^ the other dejure. It was fortunate, however, that 
the magnitude of the titular princess pretensions placed him com- 
pletely in opposition to the other contracting parties, inasmuch as 
he would not abide by either the spirit or the letter of the treaty or 
its supplement, in the most modified sense. His demand for a 
personal guard of three thousand of his kinsmen, that he might 
allot estates at pleasure to his chiefs, appoint the governors of 
fortresses, and be head of the army,^^ was a virtual repudiation of 
every principle of the alliance; while the succession to the adminis- 
trative powers of the state, secured to the issue of the Regent, was 
made to depend on his pleasure : rather a frail tenure whether in 
Europe or Rajpootana. 

Everything that could be done to withdraw the infatuated prince 
fi’om the knot of evil advisers and fiery spirits who daily flocked to 
his standard, cai'rying with them their own and their ancestor's 
wrongs, being inefectual and hopeless, the troops which had been 
called upon to maintain the treaty' moved forward in combination 
[VoL. n.] 67 
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witli tlie army of tlio Eegent. As tlio force readied tlie Caly-Siiid, 
whicli alone divided the rivals for power, torrents of rain, which 
during several days swelled it to an impassable flood, afforded more 
time to try all thjit friendship or prudence could urge to save the 
Maharao from the impeudiiig ruin* But all w’as vain ; he saw the 
storm, and invited its approach witli mingled I'csolution and despair, 
proclaiming the most submissive obedience to the paramount power, 
and avowing a conviction of the good intentions and friendship of 
its representative ; but to every remonstrance he replied, what was 
^Mife without lioiionr; what was a sovereign without authority? 

Death, or the full sovereignty of his ancestors 

The conduct of the Regent was not less perplexing than that of 
the prince; for while he affected still to talk of fealt}^, to preserve 

his white beard ^rom stain,*^ he placed before him the ample shield 
of the treaty, although he expected tliat his power should be main- 
tained without any active measures on liis own part for its defence : 
a degree of irresponsibility not for a moment to be tolerated. It 
was in vain he hinted at the spirit, more than doubtful, of his army ; 
that iu the moment of conflict they might turn their guns against 
us ; even this he was told we would hazard : and, it wms added, if 
he desired, at whatever cost, to preserve the power guai*anteed to 
his family, he must act offensively as well as defensively ; for it 
would shortly be too late to talk of reconciling fealty with the 
preservation of his power. The wily Regent desired to have his 
work done for him ; to have all the benefit which the -alliance com- 
pelled us to afford, with none of the obloquy it entailed. The 
Agent had some hope, even at the twelfth hour, that rather than 
incur the opprobrium of the world, and the penalty denounced 
against the violation of staamdhermaj in committing to the chance 
of battle the lives of all those to whom he was Protector, ho would 
draw back and compromise his power ; but the betrayal of his half- 
formed designs in hypocritical cant adapted only for the multitude, 
soon dispelled the illusion ; and though there 'was a sti’ong internal 
.struggle, the love of dominion overcame every scruple. 

The combination of the troops was discussed in his presence and 
that of his officers; and in order, that unity of action might be 
insured, a British officer was at his request attached to his force.* 

At daybreak on the 1st of October, the troops moved down. to the 
attack: The Regent’s army consisted of eight battalions of infantry, 
with thirty-two pieces of cannon and fourteen strong pacgas^^ or 
squadrons of horse. * Of these, five battalions, with fourteen pieces 
and ten squadrons, composed the advance; while the rest formed a 
reserve with the Regent in person, five hundred yards in the rear. 
The British troops, consisting of two weak battalions and six squad- 
' rons of cavalry, with a light battery of horse-artillery, formed on 

^ Lieutenant M’l^Ilan, of the 6fch Regt. Native Infantry, volunteered for this 
duty, and performed it as might have been expected from an* ofiScer of his 
gallantrv and p.nudnnf.. 
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tbo right of the Eegent^s force as it approximated to the Maharao^s 
position. The ground ovei’ which the troops moved was an extensive" 
plaiu^ gradually shelving to a small shallow stream, whence it again 
rose rather abruptly. The Maharao^s camp was placed upon a rising 
ground, a short distance beyond the stream : he left his tents standing, 
andhaddisposcdhisforco onthemargin of the rivulet. The ^^Eoyals,^^ 
^vho had deserted their old master, with their leader, Syef Alii, were 
posted on the left ; the Mahavao with the a baud of full five ^ 
huudved Hara cavaliers, upon the right, and the interval was filled by 
a tumultuous rabble. The combined force was permitted to choose its 
position, within two hundred yards of the foe, without the slightest 
demonstration of resistance or retreat. The Agent took advantage 
of the pause to request tho British commander to halt the whole 
line, in order that he might make a last attempt to withdraw the 
infatuated prince and his devoted followers from the perils that 
confronted them. He advanced midway between the lines, and 
offered the same conditions and an amnesty to all ; to conduct and 
replace the prince on the ffad'i of his ancestors with honour. Yet, 
notwithstanding ruin stared him in the face, he receded from none 
of his demands j he insisted on the sme qitd and would only 
re-enter Kotah surrounded by three thousand of his Hara kinsmen. 
During the quarter of an hour allowed him to deliberate ere the 
sword should be drawn, movements in position on both sides took 
place; the Maharao^s chosen band, condensiiig all their force on the 
right, opposed tho Regent’s advance, while the British troops’formed 
so in echellon as to enfilade their dense masses. 

The time having expired, and not an iota of the pretensions being 
abated, tbe signal, as agreed upon, was given, and the action com- 
menced by a dischai'ge of cannon and fire-arms from the Regent^s 
whole line, immediately followed by the horse-artilleiy on the right. 
Witli all the gallantry that has ever distinguished the Haras, they 
acted as at Futtiabad and Dholpoor, and charged the Regent^s line, 
when several were killed at tho very muzzle of the guns, and but for 
the advance of three squadrons of British cavalry, would have turned 
his left flank, and probably penetrated to the reserve, where the 
Regent was in person.* Defeated in this design, they bad no 
resource but a precipitate retreat from the unequal conflict, and the 
Maharao, surrounded by a gole of about four hundred horse, all 
Haras, his kinsmen, retired across the stream, and halted on tbe 
rising ground about half a mile distant, while his auxiliary foot 
broke and dispersed, in all directions. The British troops rapidly 
crossed the stream, and while the infantry made a movement to cut 
off retreat from the south, two squadrons were commanded to charge 
the Maharao. Determined not to act offensively, even in this emer- 
gency he adhered to his resolution, and his band awaited in a 
dense mass and immoveable attitude the troops advaucing with 

Tho’ Author, who placed himself on the extreme letfc of the Regent’s line, , 
to bo a check upon tho dubious conduct of his troops, particularly noted this 
intended movement, which was frustrated only by Major Kennedy’s advance. 

[Von. IL] , 67 a 
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rapidity against tliem, disdaining to fly and yet too prond to yield. 
A British officer headed each troop ; they and those they led had 
been accastomed to see the foe fly from the shock j but they were 
Pindarrisj not Rajpoots. The band stood like a wall of adamant j 
our squadrons rebounded from the shock, leaving two brave youths* 
dead ou the spot, and their gallant commanderf was saved by 
miracle, being stunned by a blow which drove in his casque, his 
* reins cut, and the arm raised to give the coup de grace, when a 
pistol-shot from his orderly levelled his assailant. The whole was 
the work of an instant. True to the determination he expressed, 
the Maharao, satisfied with repelling the charge, slowly moved off; 
nor was it till the horse-artillery again closed, and poured round 
and grape into the dense body, that they quickened their retreat; 
while, as three fresh squadrons had formed for the charge, they 
reached the mtihlii fields, amongst the dense crops of which they 
were lost. 

Pirthi Sing, younger bi’other of the prince, impelled by that heroic 
spirit which is the birthright of a Hara, and aware that Hai’outi 
could nb longer be a home for him while living, determined at least 
to find a grave in her soil. He returned, with about five and twenty 
followers, to certain destruction, and was found in a field of Indian 
corn as the line advanced, alive, but grievously wounded. He wAs 
placed in a litter, and, escorted by some of Skinner’s horse, was 
conveyed to the camp. Here he was sedulously attended; but 
medical skill was of no avail, and he died the next day. His 
demeanour was dignified and manly ; he laid the blame upon destiny, 
expressed no wish for life, and said, looking to the tree near the tent, 
that “ his ghost would be satisfied in contemplating therefrom the 
“ fields of his forefathers.” His sword and ring had been taken 
from him by a trooper, but his dagger, peatd necklace, and other, 
valuables, he gave in charge to the Agent, to whom he bequeathed 
the care of his son, the sole heir to the empty honour’s of the sove- 
reignty of Kotah. 

It was not from any auxiliary soldier that tbe prince received his 
death- wound ; it was inflicted by a lance, propelled with unerring 
force from behind, penetrating the- lungs, the point appearing 
through the chest.' He said it was a revengeful blow from some 
determined hand, as he felt the steeled point twisted in the 
wound to ensure its being mortal. Although the squadrons of the 
Regent joined in the pursuit, yet not a man of them dared to come to 
close quarters with their enemy ; it was therefore supposed that 
some treacherous arm had mingled with his men, and inflicted the 
blow which relieved the Regent from the chief enemy to his son 
and successor. 

The Maharao and his band were indebted for safety to the foi’cst 
of coim, so thick, lofty, and luxuriant , that evmn his elephant was 

j Lieutenants Clnrko and Read, of the Fourth Regt. Light Cavalrv. 

t JAajor now Lt.-Col. J. Ridge, C.B. o fa J 
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lofefc sight of. This shelter extended to the rivulet^ only five miles 
in advance^ which forms the boundary of Harouti ; but it was 
deemed sufficient to drive him out of the Kotah territory, where 
alone his presence could be dangerous. The infantry and foreign 
levies, who had no moral courage to sustain them, fled for their lives, 
and many were cut to pieces by detached troops of our cavalry. 

The calm undaunted valour of the Maharao and his kin could not 
fail to extort applause from those gallant minds which can admire 
the bravery of a foe, though few of those who had that day to 
confront them were aware of the moral courage which sustained their 
opponents, and which converted their vis inertice into an almost 
impassable barrier. 

But although the gallant conduct of the prince and his kin was in 
keeping with the valour so often recorded in these annals, and now, 
alas ! almost the sole inheritance of the Haras, there was one 
specimen of devotion which we dare not pass over, comparable with 
whatever is recorded of the fabled traits of heroism of Greece or 
Borne. The physiognomy of the country has been already described; 
the plains, along which the combined force advanced, gradually 
shelved to the brink of a rivulet whose opposite bank rose perpendi- 
cularly, forming as it were the buttress to a table-land of gentle 
acclivity. The Regent^s battalions were advancing in columns along 
this precipitous bank, when their attention was arrested by several 
shots fired from an isolated hillock rising out of the plain across the 
stream. Without any order, but as by a simultaneous impulse, the 
whole line halted, to gaze at Wo audacious individuals, who appeared 
determined to make their mound a fortress. A minute or two passed 
in mute surprise, when the word was given to move on ; but scarcely 
was it uttered, ere several wounded from the head of the column 
were passing to the rear, and shots began to be exchanged very 
briskly, at least twenty in return for one. But the long matchlocks 
of the Wo heroes told every time in our lengthened line, while they 
seemed to have a charmed life,^^ and the shot fell like hail around 
them innocuous, one continuing to load behind the mound, while the 
other fired with deadly aim. At length. Wo twelve-pounders were 
nnlimbei’ed ; and as the shot whistled round their ears, both rose on 
the very pinnacle of the mound, and made a profound salaam for 
this compliment to their valour; which done, they continued to 
load and fire, whilst entire platoons blazed upon them. Although 
more men had suffered, an irresistible impulse was felt to save these 
gallant men ; orders were given to cease firing, and the force was 
directed to move on, unless any Wo individuals chose to attack 
them manfully hand to hand. The words were scarcely uttered 
when two young Bohillas drew their swords, sprung down the bank, 
and soon cleared the space between them and the foemeu. All was 
deep anxiety as they mounted to the assault ; but whether their 
physical frame was less vigorous, or their energies were exhausted by 
wounds or by their peculiar situation, these brave defenders fell on 
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tlie mount, Tvlience they disputed tie marcli o£ ten battalions of 
infantry and twenty pieces ot cannon.* They were Haras ! But 
Zalim was the cloud which interposed between them and their 
fortunes ; and to remove it, they courted the destruction which at 
length overtook them. 

The entire devotion which the vassalage of Harouti manifested for 
the cause of the Maharao, exemplified, as before observed, the nature 
and extent of swarndhcrma or fealty, which has been described as 
the essential quality of the Rajpoot character; while, at the same 
time, it illustrates the severity of the Regent’s yoke. Even the 
chief who negotiated the treaty could not resist the defection 
(one of his sons was badly wounded), although he enjoyed estates 
under the Regent w’hich his hereditary rank did iiot sanction, 
besides being connected with him by marriage. 

The Maharao gained the Pai’butty, which, it is said, he swam 
over. He had scarcely reached the shore when his horse dropped 
dead from a grape-shot wound. With about three hundred horse 
he retired upon Baroda. We had no vengeance to execute; we 
could not, therefore, consider the brave men, who abandoned their 
homes and their families from a principle of honour, in the light of 
the old enemies of our power, to be pursued and exterminated. 
They had, it is true, confronted us in the field ; yet only defensively, 
in a cause at least morally just and seemingly sanctioned by 
authorities which they could not distrust. 

The pretensions so long opposed to the treaty were thus signally 
and efficiently subdued. The chief instigators of the revolt 
were for ever i-emoved, one by death, the other by exile; and 
the punishment which overtook the deserters from the regular 
forces of the Regent would check its repetition. Little prepared for 
•the reverse of that day, the chiefs had made no provision against it, 
and at our word every door in Rajwarra would have been closed 
against them. But it was not deemed a case for confiscation, or one 
which should involve in proscription a whole community, impelled 
to the commission of crime by a variety of circumstances which they 
could neither resist nor control, and to which the most crafty views 
had contribute d.-j- The Maharao’s camp being left standing, all his 
correspondence and records fell into our hands, and developed such 
complicated intrigues, such consummate knavery, that he, and'the 
brave men who suffered from espousing his pretensions, were 
regarded as entitled to every commiseration. J As soon, therefore, 

Lieut, (now Captain M’Millau and the Author were the only officers, f 
believe, who witnessed this singular scene. 

J In a letter, addressed by some of the principal chiefs to the Regent, 
through the Agent, they did not hesitate to say they had been guided in the 
course they adopted of obeying the summons of the Maharao, by instmetions 
of his confidential minister. 

J The native treasurer at Dehli, who conducted these intrigues, after a strict 
investigatiou wasdismissed from hife office; and the same fate was awarded to 
the chief moonshi of the Persian secretary’s office at the seat of government. 
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as the futility of their pretensions was disclosed^ by the veil beino- 
thus rudely torn from their eyes^ they manifested a determinatiou 
to submit. The Regent was instructed to grant a complete amnesty, 
and to announce to the chiefs that they might repair to their homes 
without a question being put to them. In a few weeks, all was 
tranquillity and peace; the chiefs and vassals returned to their 
families, who blessed the power which tempered punishment with 
clemency.* 


Regular treaties and bonds were found in the camp of the Maharao, which 
jifibrded abundant condemnatory evidence against these confidential officers, 
who mainly produced the catastrophe we have to record, and I'endered nugatory 
the most strenuous efforts to save the misguided prince and bis brave brethren. 
The Author, who bad to perfom the painful duty related in this detailed 
transaction, was alternately aided and embarrassed by his knowledge of the 
past history of the Haras, and the mutual relations of all its discordant 
elements. Perhaps, entire ignorance would have been better — a bare knowledge 
of the treaty, and the expediency of a rigid adherence thereto, unbiassed by 
sympathy, or notions of abstract justice, which has too little in common with 
diplomacy. But without overlooking the colder dictates of duty, he determined 
that the segis of Britain should not be a shield of oppression, and that the 
remains of Hara independence, which either policy or fear had compelled the 
Regent to respect, should not thereby be destroyed ; and he assumed the re- 
sponsibility, a few days after the action, of proclaiming a general amnesty to the 
chiefs, and an invitation to each to return to his dwelling. He told the Regent 
that any proceeding which might render this clemency nugatory, would not 
fail to dissatisfy the Government. All instantly availed themselves of the per- 
mission ; and in every point of view, morally and physically, the result was 
most satisfactory, and it acted as a panacea for the wounds our public faith 
compelled us to inflict. Hven in the midst of their compulsory infliction, he 
had many sources of gratulation : and of these he will give an anecdote illus- 
trative of Rajpoot character. In S. 1807, when the author, then commencing his 
career, was wandering alone through their country, surveying their geography, 
and collecting scraps of their statistics, he left Siiidia battering Rathgurh, and 
with a slender guard proceeded through the wilds of Chanderi, and thence 
direct westwards, to trace the course of all the rivers lying between the Betwa 
and the Chumbul. In passing through Harouti, leaving his tent standing at 
Barah, he had advanced with the perambulator as far as the Galy-Sind, a dis- 
tance of seventeen miles ; and, leaving his people to follow at leisure, was 
returning home unattended at a brisk canter, when, as he passed through the 
town of Baraolia, a party rushed out and made him captive, saying that be 
must visit the chief. Although much fatigued, it would have been folly to 
refuse. He obeyed, and was conveyed to a square, in the centre of which was 
an elevated cliahoofra or platform, shaded by the sacred tree. Here, sitting nn 
carpets, was the chief with his little court. The Author was received most 
courteously. The first act was to disembarrass him of his boots ; but this, 
heated as he was, they could not effect : refreshments were then put before 
him, and a Brahmin brought water, with a ewer and basin, for his ablutions. 
Although he was then but an indifferent linguist, and their patois scarcely 
intelligible to him, he passed a very happy hour, in which conversation never 
flagged. The square was soon filled, and many a pair of fine black eyes smiled 
courteously upon the stranger — for the females, to his surprise, looked abroad 
without any fear of censure ; though he was ignorant of their sphere in life. 
The author’s horse was lame, which the chief had noticed ; and on rising to go, 
he found one ready caparisoned for him, which, however, he would not accept. 
One reaching his tent the Author sent several little articles as tokens of regard. 
Fourteen yeUrs after this, the day following the action at ^langrole, he received 
a letter by a messenger from the mother of the chief of Bamolia, who sent her 
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The Maharao continued his course to Nat’hdwara in Mewar, 
proving- that the sentiment o£ religious abstraction alone can take 
the place of ambition. The individuals who, for their own base 
purposes, had by misrepresentation and guile guided him to ruin, 
now deserted him j the film fell from his eyes, and he saw, though 
too late, the only position in whicli he could exist. In a very short 
time, every pretension inimical to the spirit and letter of the treaty, 
original and supplemental, was relinquished; when, with the 
Regent’s concurrence, a note was transmitted to him, containing the 
basis on which his return to Kotah was practicable. A transcript 
with his acceptance being received, a formal deed was drawn up, 
executed by the Agent and attested by the Regent, not only defin- 
ing the precise position of both parties, but establishing a barrier 
between the titular and executive authorities, which must for ever 
prevent all collision of interests : nothing was left to chance or cavil. 
The grand object was to provide for the safety, comfort, and dignity 
of the prince, and this was done on a scale of profuse liberality ; far 
beyond what his father, or indeed any prince of Kotah had enjoyed, 
and incommensurate with the revenue of the state, of which it is 
about the twentieth portion. The amount equals the household 
expenditure of the Eana of Oodipoor, the avowed head of the whole 
Rajpoot race, but which can be better afforded from the flourishing 
revenues of Kotah than the slowly improving finances of Mdwar. 

These preliminaries being satisfactorily adjusted, it became 
important to inspire this misguided prince with a confidence 
that his welfare would be as anxiously watched as the stipula- 
tions of the treaty whose infringement had cost him so much 
misery. He had too much reason to plead personal alarm as one 
of the causes of his past conduct, and which tended greatly to 
neutralize all the endeavours to serve him. Even on the very day 
that he was to leave Nat’hdwara, on his return, when after great 
efforts his mind had been emancipated from distrust, a final and 
diabolical attempt was made to thwai*t the measures for his restora- 
tion. A mutilated wretch was made to personate his brother 
Bishen Sing, and to give out that he had been maimed by com- 
mand of the Regent’s son, and the impostor had the audacity to 
come within a couple of miles of the Maharao ; a slight resemblance 
to Bishen Sing aided the deceit, which, though promptly exposed, 
had made the impression for which it.was contrived, and it required 
some skill to remove it. The Rana of. Oodipoor no sooner heard of 
this last effort to defeat all the gdod intentions in which he 
co-operated towards the Maharao, to whose sister he was married, ' 
than he had the impostor seized and brought to the city, where his 


blessing, and invoked him, by past friendship and recollections, to protect her 
son, "whose honour had naade him join the standard of his sovereign. The 
author had the satisfaction of replying that her son would be with her nearly 
ns soon as the bearer of the letter. The jBapioIia chief, it will be recollected, 
was the descendant of the chief of Atboon, one of the great opponents of the 
Hegent at the opening of his career. 
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story had caused a powerful sensation. His indiscreet indignation 
for ever destroyed the clue by which the plot might have been 
unravelled ; for he was led immediately to execution, and all that 
transpired was, that he was a native of the Jeipoor state, and had 
been mutilated for some crime. Could the question have been 
solved, it might have afforded the means of a different termination 
of these unhappy quarrels, to which they formed a characteristic 
sequel : intrigue and mistrust combined to inveigle Kishore Sino* 
into attempts which placed him far beyond the reach of reason, and 
the most zealous exertions to extricate him. 

This last scene being over, the Maharao left his retreat at the fane 
of Kaniya, and marched across the plateau to his paternal domains. 
On the last day of the'year, the Regent, accompanied by the Agent, 
advanced to re-conduct the prince to the capital. The universal 
demonstration of satisfaction at his return was the most convincing 
testimony that any other course would have been erroneous. On 
that day, he once more took possession of the gadt which he had 
twice abandoned, with a resignation free fx'om all asperity, or even 
embarrassment. Peelings arising out of a mind accustomed to reli- 
gious meditation, aided while they softened the bitter monitor, 
adversity, and together they afforded the best security that any 
deviation from the new order of things would never proceed from 
him. 

Besides the schedule of the personal expenditure, over which he 
was supreme, much of the state expense was to be managed under 
the eye of the sovereign : such as the charities, and gifts on festivals 
and tnilitaiy ceremonies. The royal insignia » used on all great 
occasions was to remain as heretofore at his residence in the castle, 
as was the band at the old guard-room over the chief portal of 
entrance. He was to preside at all the military or other annual 
festivals, attended by the whole retinue of the state ; and the gifts 
on such occasions were to be distributed in his name. All the 
palaces, in and about the city, were at his sole disposal, and funds 
were set apart for their repairs : the gardens, riimnas^ or game- 
preserves, and his personal guards, were also to be entertained and 
paid by himself. To maintain this arrangement inviolate, an officer 
of the paramount power was henceforth to reside at Kotah. A hand- 
some stipend was settled on the minor son of the deceased Pirthi 
Sing j while, in order to prevent any umbrage to the Maharao, his 
brother Bishen Sing, whose trimming policy had been offensive to 
the Maharao, was removed to the family estate at Antah, twenty 
miles east of the capital, on which occasion an increase was spon- 
taneously made to his jagheer. 

The Agent remained an entire month after this, to strengthen the 
good understanding now introduced. / He even effected a reconcilia- 
tion between the prince and Madhifi Sing, when the forrder, with 
great tact and candour, took upon himself the blame of all these 
•disturbances ; each gave his hand in token of future amity, and the 
prince spontaneously embraced the man (tho Regen t^s son) to whom 
[Voi.. II.] 68 \ 
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lie attributed all bis misery. But tbC Mabarao^s comforts and 
dignity are now independent of control, and watched over by a 
guardian wbo will demand a rigid exaction of every stipulation in 
bis favour. The patriarcbal Zalim was, or affected to be, overjoyed 
at this result, wbicb bad threatened to involve them all in the abyss 
of misery. Bitter was bis self-condemnation at the moral blindness 
of bis conduct, wbicb bad not foreseen and guarded against the 
stormj and severe, as well as merited, was the castigation be 
inflicted on _bis successor. “ It is for your sins, son, that I am 
"punished,” was the conclusion of oveiy such exhortation. 

It will be deemed a singular fatality, that this last conspicuous 
act in the political life of the Regent should have been on the spot 
wbicb exactly sixty years before witnessed the opening scene of bis 
career ; for the field of Butwarro* adjoined that of Mangrole. What 
visions must have chased each other on this last metnorable day, 
when be recalled the remembrance of the former ! when the same 
sword, wbicb redeemed the independence of Kotab from tributary 
degradation to Amber, was now drawn against the grandson of that 
sovereign wbo rewarded bis services with the first office of the state ! 
Had some prophetic JBardai withdrawn the mantle of Bhdvdni, and 
disclosed through the vista of tbreescoi’e years the Regent in the 
foreground, in all the panoply of ingenuous youth spreading bis 
“ carpet” at Butwarro, to review the charge of the Cutcbwaba 
chivalry, and in the distant perspective that same being palsied, 
blind, and decrepit, leading a mingled host, in character and costume 
altogether strange, against the grand-cbildren of bis prince, and the 
descendants of those Haras wbo nobly seconded him to gain this 
reputation, what effect would such a prospect have produced on one 
whom the mere booting of an owl on the house-top bad "scared 
" from bis property ?” 

•Soon after the satisfactory conclusion of these painful scenes, the 
Regent returned to the Ohdoiii, bis fixed camp, and projected a tour 
of the state, to allay the disorders which bad crept in, and to I'egalate 
afresh the action of the state -machine, the construction of wbicb 
bad occupied a long life, but wbicb could not fail to be deranged by 
the complicated views which bad arisen amongst ' those whose 
business was to work it. Often, amidst these conflicts, did be exclaim, 
with bis great prototype both in prosjserity and sorrow, " my kins- 
" folk have failed, and my familiar friends have forgotten me."’^ But 
Zalim had not the same resources in bis griefs that Job bid ; nor 
Could be with him exclaim, " if my land cry against me, if I have 

eaten the fruits theinof without money, or caused the owners 
" thereof to lose their lives, let thistles grow instead of wheat and 
" cockles instead of barley.”t His yet vigorous mind, however,^ soon 
restored everything to its wonted prosperity ; and in a few weeks 
not a ti’ace was left of the commotions which for a while bad totally 


t J ob, cbap. xxxi. 
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UBhinged society^ and threatened to deluge the land with proscription 
and blood. The prince was reseated on the throne with far greater 
comforts about him and more certainty of stability thaii previous* to 
the treaty; the nobles took possession of their estates with not a 
blade of grass. removed, and the gur^Mchetie, the home-farms of the 
Eegent, lost none of their productiveness : commerce was unscathed, 
and public opinion, whicli bad dared loudly to question the moral 
justice of these proceedings, was conciliated by their conclusion. 
The'Eegeut survived these events five years : his attenuated frame 
was worn out by a spirit, vigorous to the last pulsation of life, and 
too strong for the feeble cage which imprisoned it. 

• If history attempt to sum up, or institute a scrutiny into, the 
char/icter of this extraordinary man, by what standard must we 
judge him ? The actions of his life, which have furnished matter for 
the sketch we have attempted, may satisfy curiosity ; but the 
.materials for a finished portrait he never supplied : the latent spi'ings 
of those actions remained invisible save to the eye of Omniscience. 
No human being ever shared the confidence of the Machiavelli of 
Rajast^hau, who, from the first dawn of his political existence to its 
olose, when fourscore years and upwards,^^ could always say 
my secret is my own.*^ This single trait, throughout a troubled 
career of more than ordinary length, would alone stamp his character 
witli originality. No effeiwescence of felicity, of success, of sympathy, 
which occasionally bursts from the most rugged nature, no sudden 
transition of passion, — ^joy, grief, hope, even revenge, — could tempt 
him to betray his- purpose. That it was often fathomed, that his 
vaulting ambition has overleapt itself,^^and.made himlose his object, 
is no more than may be said of all who have, indulged in that sin 
by which angels fell /^-yet he never failed through a blind confi- 
dence in the instruments of his designs. Though originally sanguine 
in expectation and fiery in temperament, he subbued these natural 
defects, and could await with composure the due ripening of his 
plans : even in the hey-day of youth he had attained this mastery 
over himself. /To this early discipline of his mind he owed the many 
escapes from plots against his life, and the difficulties which were 
perpetually besetting it increased his natural resources. There was 
no artifice, not absolutely degrading, which he would not condescend 
to employ : his natural simplicity made humility, when necessary, 
a plausible disguise ; while his scrupulous attention to all religious 
observances caused his mere affirmation to be respected. The 
sobriety of his demeanour gave weight to his opinions and influenced 
the judgment ; while his invariable urbanity gained the good will 
of his inferiors, and .his superiors were won by the delicacy of his 
flattery, in the application of which he was an adept. To crown 
the whole, there was a mysterious ’bi’evity, an oracular sententious- 
ness, in his conversation, which always left something to the imagi- 
nation of his auditor, who gave him credit for what he did not, as 
well as what he did utter. None could better appreciate, or studied 
more to obtain, the meed of good opinion; and throughout his 
[VoL. n.] ‘ 68 a 
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lengthened life, nntil the occurrences just described^ he threw over 
his acts of despotism and vengeance a veil of such consummate art, 
as to ma'^e them lose more than half their deformity. With him it 
must have been an axiom, that mankind judge superficially ; and in 
accordance therewith, his first study was to preserve appearances, 
and never to offend prejudice if avoidable. When he sequestrated 
the estates of the Hava feudality, he covered the fields, by them 
neo'lected, with crops of corn, and thereby drew a contrast favourable 
toliimself between the effects of sloth and activity. When he 
usurped the functions of royalty, he threw a bright halo around the 
orb of its glory, overloading the gadi with the ti-appings of 
grandeur, aware that 

“the world is e’er deceived by ornament;”’ 
nor did the princes of Kotah ever appear with such magnificence' as 
when he possessed all the attributes of royalty but the name. 
Every act evinced his deep skill in the knowledge of the human 
mind and of the elements by which he was surrounded; he could 
circumvent the crafty Mahratta, calm or quell the arrogant Rajpoot, 
and extort the applause even of the Briton, who is little prone to 
allow merit in an Asiatic.’ He was a depositoi’y of ' the prejudices 
and the' pride of his countrymen, both in religious and social life ; 
yet, enigmatical as it must appear, he frequently violated them, 
though the infraction was so gradual as to be imperceptible except 
to the few who watched the slow progi’ess of his plans. To such he 
appeared a compound of the most contradictoi’y elements : lavish 
and parsimonious, oppressing and protecting ; with one hand bestow- 
ing diamond aigrettes, with the other taking the tythe of the 
anchorite’s wallet; one day sequestrating estates and driving into 
exile the ancient chiefs of the land ;, the next receiving with open 
arms some expatriated noble, and supporting him in dignity and 
afl9.ueuce, till the receding tide of human affairs rendered such 
support no longer requisite. 

We have already mentioned his antipathy to the professors of 
“ the tuneful art;” and he was as inveterate as Diocletian to the- 
alchemist, regarding the trade of both as alike useless to society : 
neither were, therefore, tolerated in Kotah. But the enemies of the 
Regent assert that it was from no dislike of their merit,. but from 
his having been the dupe of the oue, and the object of the other’s 
satire {vis). His persecution of -witches {dhahun) was in strict 
confonnity with the injunction in the Pentateuch : Thou shall not 

suffer a witch to live” (Exod. chap, xxii, ver. 18). But his ordeal 
was- worse than even death itself ; handling balls of hot iron was 
deemed too slight for such sinners ; for it. was. well known they had- 
substances which enabled them to do this with impunity. Throwing 
them into a pond of water was a,nother trial : if they sunk, they 
were innocent, if they unhappily rose to the surface, the league with 
the powers of dai-kness was apparent. A gram-bag of cayenne 
pepper tied over the head, if it failed to suffocate, afforded another 
proof of guilt ; though the most humane method, of rubbing the 
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ojes with a well-dried capsicum, was perliaps fclie most cflmmon, and 
certainly if they could furnish this demonstration of their innocence^ 
by , withholding tears, they might justly be deemed witches. Thes© 
dhahuns^ like the .vampires of the German bardais, are supposed t© 
operate upon the visceni of their victims, which they destroy by 
, slow degrees with charms and incantations, and hence they are 
vailed in Sind (where, as Ah aUazil says, they abound) Jigger-hlwr 
or Mivei’-devourevs/ One look of adhahan suffices to destroy; but 
there are few who court the title, at least in Kotab, though old ago 
and eccentricity are sufficient, in conjunction with superstition or 
bad luck, to fix the stigma upon individuals. 

Aware of the danger of relaxing, to have done,^^ even when 
eighty-five winters had* passed over his head, was never in his 
thoughts. He knew that a Rajpoot’s throne should be the back of 
his steed ; and when blindness overtook him, and he could no longer 
lead the chase on horseback, he was carried in his litter to his grand 
hunts, which consisted sometimes of several thousand armed men, 

‘ Besides dissipating the ennui of his vassals, he obtained many other 
objects by an amusement so analogous to their chai'acter ; in the 
unmasked joyousness of the sport, he heard the unreserved opinions 
of his companions, and gained their affection by thus administering 
to the favourite pastime of the Rajpoot, whose life is otherwise 
monotonous. When in the forest, ho would sit down, surrounded by 
thousands, to regale on the game of the day. Camels followed his 
train, laden with floui', sugar, spices, and huge cauldrons for the use 
of his sylvan cuisine ; and amidst the hilarity of the moment, he 
would go through the varied routine of government, attend to 
foreign and commercial policy, the details of his farms or his army, 
the reports of his police ; nay, in the very heat of the operations, 
shot flying in all directions, the ancient Regent might be discovered, 
like our immortal Alfred or St. Louis of the Franks, administering 
justice upder the shade of some spreading peepul tree ; while the 
day so passed would bo closed with religious rites, and the recital of 
a mythological epic : ho found time fot all, never appeared hurried, 
nor could he be taken by surprise. When he could no longer see to 
sign his own name, he had an autograph fac-simile engraved, which 
was placed in the special care of a confidential officer, to apply when 
commanded. Even this loss of one sense was with him compensated 
by another, for long after he was stone-blind, it would have been 
vain to attempt to impose upon him in the choice of shawls or clothes 
of any kind, whose fabrics and prices he could determine by the 
touch ; and it is even asserted that he could in like manner distin- 
guish colours. 

If, as has been truly remarked, ^^tliat man deserves well of his 

country who makes a blade of grass grow where none grew before/^ 
what merit is due to him who made the choicest of nature’s products 
flourish where grass coiddnot grow ; who covered the bare rock around 
his capital with soil, and cultivated the exotics of Arabia, Ceylon, and 
the western Archipelago ; who translated from the Indian Apennines 
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(fhoinovintifinRof Malfibiir) thococo-uul amlpalmyrn. ; noil t litis rofated 
tlio n‘5S(*rtifm thnt tlic-sn irons cotiUl not ilourtsli remote from the 
inllnciico of a iriaririe atinosplioro ? In liis gaialeni; AX'ore tohe found tlte 
apples and rjuincos of Calm!, poinogranntos from tlto fainctl slock of 
lui/jln on htioh in the (icserf, oranges of everr kind, seions of Agrasind 
Sylhet, the nwha of Ma'/.ngon,andt5ier/(Km2m-/>7/f,i)rgoldi‘nplant!iin, 
of the Delchan, hcsides the indigenous prodnclions of llajpootana. 
8otm* of the avoIIs for irrigating these gardons.cost in blasting the 
rock thirty thohsand rnpeos each ; he hinted to his friends that they 
conld not do Iiotter than follow his es!un]>]e, and a hint ahvays 
mtUiced. He would have obtained a prize from any horticultural 
society for his improvement of the wild ht'r (jvjuhr), which by 
grafting he increased to the size of a small apple. In chemical 
science he had gained notoriety; his fd/iv, or ossontiul oils of roses, 
joasiimine, and hnim, were far superior to any that could he 

jmrehnsed. 'J'iiero was no occasion to repair to the valley of Cashmere 
to witness the fabrication of its shawls ; for the looms and the wool 
of that fairy r(‘giou wore transferred to Kotah, and the Cnshmorian 
AveaA'er plied tiie shuttle under J^alimV own eye. lint, as in the 
ciaso of his lead-mines, ho found thnt this branch of industry did not 
return even .si.vtecn annas and n half for tho nipeo,^ tho minimnm 
prolit at which ho fi.xod his remnnoration ; so that after satisfying 
his curiosity, ho abandoned the manufacture. Ilis forges for swords 
and fire-arms hud a high reputation, and his matchlocks rival those 
of Boondi, both in excellonco and olahorato workmanship. 

His corps of gladiators, if we may thus designate the Jnflis!, 
obtained for him equal credit and disgrace. The funds sot apart for 
this recreation ninouutod at one time to fifty thousand rupees per 
annum ; but his wrestlers suroassed in skill and strength those of 
every othoi' court in Kajwnrra, and tho most renowned champions of 
other states wore made " to view tho heavens, "f if they came to 
Ivotah. Bnfc, in his younger days, Zalim wag not satisfied with the 
nso of more natural Aveapons, for occasionally he made hhjdciis 
fight Avitli tho l&omtlCfX or tiger-claw, when they tore off the flesh 
from eacli Other. Tli6 chivalrous Oincd Sing of llooudf put a stop to 
this barbarity. Returning from one of his pilgrimages fi-om 
IDwaricn, ho passed through Kotah Avliilo Zalim and his court were 
assembled in the alcliara (arena) where two of these stall-fed prize-. 
fighters were , about to contend. The presence of this brave llar.a' 
checked tho bloody exhibition, and be boldly censured the Regent 
for squandering on such a Avorthlcss crow resources which ought to 
cherish his Rajpoots. This might have been lost upon the Protectoi-, 
had»uot the royal pilgrim, in the fervour of his indignation, thrown' 
down the gauntlet to the entire assembly of Jdeth. Putting his 

^ There are sixteen annuB to tho rupee or half-crown. 

•}• “ A$mu7i dccMoiid," is tho phrase of tho ‘ Faticji' in these ropions, for 
victory ; when tho vanquished is thrown upon liis’ back and kept in that 
attitude. 

See an account of this iustrumeut by Colonel Briggs, Transactions of Eoyal 
Asiatic Society, “gol. II. 
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shield on tlie ground^ lie placed therein, one by one, the entire 
panoply of armour which he habitually wore in his peregrinations, 
namely, his matchlock and its ponderous accompaniments, sword, 
daggers, staff, and battle-axe, and challenged any individual to raise 
it from the ground with a single arm. All tried and failed; when 
Sriji, though full sixty years of age, held it out at arin^s length 
during several seconds. The Haras were delighted at the feat of 
their partriarchal chief; while the crest-fallen Jdetis hung their 
heads, and from that day lost ground in the favour of the Regent. 
But these wore the follies of his earlier days, not of the later period 
of his life ; he was thou like an aged oak, which, though shattered 
and decayed, had survived the tempest and the desolation which had 
raged around it. 

To conclude : had he imitated Diocletian," and surrendered the 
purple, he would have affoi’ded another instance of the anomalies of 
the human understanding; that he did not do so, for the sake of his 
own fame and that of the controlling power, as well as for the 
welfare of his prince, must be deeply lamented ; the more especially 
as his chitrri (rod) has descended to feeble hands. He had enjoyed 
the essentials of sovereignty during threescore years, a period equal 
in duration to that of Darius the Mede; and had overcome diflacul- 
ties which would have appalled no ordinary minds. He had van- 
quished all his enemies, external and internal, and all his views as 
regarded Harouti were accomplished. 

Amongst the motives’ which might have urged the surrender of 
his power, stronger pei'haps than his desire of reparation with heaven 
and his prince, was the fear of his successor's ineflS.ciency : but this 
consideration unhappily was counterbalanced by the precocious 
talents of his grandson, whom he affectionately loved, and in whom 
he thought he saw himself renewed. Pi'ide also, that chief ingre- 
dient in his chai’acter, checked such surrender ; he feared the world 
would suppose he had relinquished what he could no longer retain ; 
and ruin would have been preferred to the idea that he had been 
driven from his stool Able and artful ministers flattered the 
feeling so deeply rooted, and to crown the whole, he was supported 
by obligations of public faith contracted by a power without a rival. 
Still, old age, declining health, the desire of repose and of I’eligious 
retirement, prompted wishes which often escaped his lips ; but 
counteracting feelings intruded, and the struggle between the 
good and evil principle lasted until the moment had passed when 
abdication would have been honourable. Had he, however, obeyed 
the impulse, his retreat would have more resembled that of the fifth 
Charles than of the Roman king. In the shades of NaVhdwara he 
-would have enjoyed that repose, which Diocletian could not finR at 
Salona; and embued with a better philosophy and more knowledge 
of the human heart, he would have practised what was taught, that 
there out to be no intermediate change between the command o£ 
men and the service of God/^ 
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Deparhire ftom the valley of Oodipoor.—Lalce of KJiyroda.— Ancient temple of 
MandeBioar.—Bliarteicar. — lie Jain temples.— Khyroda. — Connected with the 
history of the feuds of Mewar.—Eioploits of Singt'avi Sing. — Be dhtaint 
Khyroda.— Curious predicament of Jey Sing, the adopted heir of Singram.— 
Calmness with which political negotiations are managed in the east. — The 
agricultural economy of Khyroda. — Precarious nature of sugar-cultivation . — 
Heentah. — Large proportion of la7id alieiiated as religious grants. — Beentah 
and JJoojidia established on church-lands. — Mandhata Raja. — Traditions of 
Jmn. — Performed the Aswam^dbn . — Bis gi-ant of 2Iyndr to the Bishis . — 
Grant inscinbed on a pillar. — Exploit of Raj Sing against the Mahi-atfas . — 
Monoun, boundary of the Mewar iemtory. — Bejlections on that state. — The 
author'' s policy du7'hig his official 7 'esidenee there. , * 

Oodipoor, January 29, 1820. — The Personal Narrative attached to 
the first volume of this work terminated with the author’s return to 
Oodipoor, after a complete circuit of Marwar and Ajmdr. He 
remained at his head-quarters at Oodipoor until the 29th January 
1820, when circumstances rendering it expedient that he should 
visit the principalities of Boondi and Kotah (which were placed 
under his political superintendence), he determined not to neglect the 
opportunity it afforded of adding to.his portfolio remarks on men 
and manners, in a country hitherto untrodden by Europeans. 

Although we had not been a month in the valley of Oodipoor, we 
were all desirous to avail ourselves of the lovely weather which the 
cold season of India invariably brings, and which exhilarates the 
European who has languished through the hot winds, and the still 
more oppressive monsoon. The thermometer at this time, within 
the valley, was at the freezing point at break of day, ranging after- 
wards as high as 90°, whilst the sky was without a cloud, and its 
splendour at night was dazzling. 

Khyroda.' — On the 29th, we broke ground from the heights of 
Toos, marched fifteen English miles (though estimated at only six 
and a half coss), and encamped under the embankment of the spa- 
cious lake of Khyroda. Our route was over a rich and well-watered 
plain, but which, had long been a stranger to the plough. Three 
miles from Duboke we crossed our own stream, the Bairis, and 

'i 
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at Uio villnge o£ Doro^Ylee is a small outlet £rom fcliis river^ wliicli 
runs into a hollow anti forms a jhcely or lake. There is a highly 
interesting temple, dedicated to Maudeswar (Siva), on the banks of 
this stream, the architecture of which attests its antiquity. It is the 
counterpart in miniature of a celebrated temple at Chandravati, near 
Aboo, and verifies the traditional axiom, that the architectural rules 
of past ages were fixed on immutable principles. 

We passed the eerai of Soorujpoora, a mile to the right, and got 
entangled in the swampy ground of Bhartewar. This town, which 
belongs to the chief of Kanor^h, one of the sixteen great barons of 
ildwar, boasts a high antiquitj', and Bhartirri, the elder brother of 
Vicrama, is its reputed founder. If we place any faith in local tradi- 
tion, the bells of seven hundred and fifty temples, chiefly of the Jain 
faith, once sounded, within its walls, which were six miles in length ; 
but few vestiges of them now remain, although there are ruins of 
some of these shrines which show. they were of considerable import- 
ance. AVithin a mile and a half of Khyroda we passed through 
Khyrsano, a largo charity-village belonging to the Brahmins. 

Khyroda is a respectable place, having a forteess with double 
ditches, which can be filled at pleasure from the river. Being 
situated on the high-road between the ancient and modern capitals, 
it w'as alw’ays a bone of contention in the civil wars. It was in the 
hands of Rawut JeySiug of Lawah, the adopted heir of Singram , 
SulctawMit, one of the great leaders in the struggles of the year 1748, 
an epoch as well known in Mdwar as the 1745 of Scotland. Being 
originall}" a fiscal possession, and from its position not to be trusted 
to the hands of any of the feudal chiefs, it was restored to the 
sovereign ; though it was not without difficulty that the riever o£^ ^ 
Lawah agreed to sign the constitution of the 4th of May,* and 
relinquish to his sovereign a stronghold which had been purchased 
with the blood of his kindred. ' o 

The history of Khyroda would afford an excellent illustration of 
the feuds of M^wav, In that between Singram Sing the Suktawut, 
and Bhiroo Sing Choudawut, both of these chief clans of M^war lost 
thebestoftheirdefenders. InS. 1733, Singram, then but a youtb (his 
father, Lulji, Rawut of Seogurh, being yet alive), took Khyroda from 
his sovereign, and retained it six years. In S. 1740, the rival clans of 
Deogurh, Amait, Korabur, &c., under their common head, the chief 
of Saloombi'a, and having their acts legalized by the presence of the 
Lepra minister, united to expel the Suktawut. Singram held out 
four months ; when he hoisted a flag of truce and agreed to capi- 
tulate, on condition that he should be permitted to retreat unmo- 
lested, with all his followers and effects, to Bheendii’, the capital of 
the Suktawnts. ' This condition was granted, and the heir of Seogurh 
was received into Bheendir. Here he commenced his depredations, 
the adventures attending which are still the topics of numerous tales. 

In one of his expeditions to the estate of Korabur, hecaiTied off both 


See treaty between the ilaoa and his chiefs, A^ol. I, page 693. 
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the cattle and the inhabitants of Goovli. Zalini Sing, the heir o£ 
Korabur, came to the rescue, but was laid low by the lance of Sin- 
gram. To revenge his death, every Chondawut of the country 
assembled round the banner of Saloombra; the sovereign himself 
espoused their cause, and with his mercenary bands of Sindios suc- 
ceeded in investing Bheendir. Dining the siege, TJrjoon of Korabur, 
bent on revenge for tbg loss of his heir, determined to surprise 
Seogurh, which he effected, and spared neither age nor sex.^ 
Khyi’oda remained attached to the fisc during several years, when 
the Rana, with a thoughtlessness which has nourished these feuds, 
granted it to Sirdar Sing, the Chondawut chief of Bhadaisir. In S. 
1746, the Choudawuts were in rebellion and disgrace, and their 
rivals, under the chief of Bheendir. assembled their kindred to drive 
out the Sindiegai’i'ison, who held Khyrodafor their foe. Urjoou of 
Korabur, with the Sindie Koli, came to aid the garrison, and an 
action ensued under the walls, in which Singram slew with his own 
hand two of the principal subordinates of Korabur, mz., Goman the 
Sikerwal, and Bheemji Ranawut. Nevertheless, the Chondawuts 
gained the day, and the Suktawuts again retired on Bheendir. 
'J'hei’e ‘they received a reinforcement sent by Zalim Sing of ICotah 
(who fostered all these disputes, trusting that eventually he should 
be able to snatch the bone of contention from both}, and a band of 
Arabs, and with this aid they returned to the attack. The Chon- 
dawuts, who, with the auxiliaries of Sinde, were encamped in the 
plainsof Akolah, willingly accepted the challenge,bnt were defeated; 
Sindie Koli, leader of the auxiliaries, was slain, and the force was 
entirely dispersed. Singram, who headed this and every assault 
against the rival clan, was wounded in three places ; but this he 
accounted nothing, having thereby obtained the regard of his 
sovereign, and the expulsion of his rival from Khyroda, which ' 
remained attached to the fisc until the year 1758, when, on the 
payment of a fine of ten thousand rupees, the estate was assigned 
to him under the royal signature. This was in the year A.D. 
1802, from which period until 1818, when we had to mediate 
between tbe Rana and bis chiefs, Kbyroda remained a trophy 
of tbe superior courage and iact of tbe Suktawuts. No wonder 
that tbe Bawut dey Sing of Lawah, tbe adopted heir of Sin- 
gram, was averse to renounce Khyroda, He went so far as 
to man its walls, and forbid any communication with the servants of 
his sovereign : the slightest pi-ovocation would have compelled a 
siege'and assault, in which all the Chondawuts of the country would 
gladly have ioiued, and the old feuds might have been revived on 
the very dawn of disfranchisement from the yoke of the Mahrattas: 
But what will be thought of this transaction when it is stated, that 
the lord of Khyroda was at this time at court, the daily companion 
of his sovereign ! Although the dependents of Jey Sing would have 
fired on any One of his master’s servants who ventured to its walls, 
and, according to our notions, he was that moment a rebel both to 

^ The sequel of this feud has been related, Vol. I, p. 876 . 
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his prince and the paramount Protector, notan uncourtly phrase was 
ever heard, nor could it be discovered that the Eana and the Eawut 
stood in any other relation than as the gracious sovereign and the 
loyal subject. These matters are conveniently managed: all the 
odium of discuesion is left to the Jcamdars^ or delegates of the prince 
and the chief, between whom not the least diminution of courteous 
etiquette would be observable, whilst thex’e remained a hope of 
adjustment. Asiatics do not count the moments which intervene 
between the conception and consummation of an undertaking as do 
those of colder climes. In all their transactions, they preserve more 
composure, whichj whatever be its cause, lends an air of dignity to 
their proceedings. I have risen from discussion with the respective 
ministers of the sovereign and chieftains regarding acts involving 
treason, in order to join the principals in an excursion on the lake, 
or in the tilt-yard at the palace, where they would be passing their 
opinions on the points of a horse, with mutual courtesy and affability. 

-Thisisnonnamiable feature in the manners of theEast, and tends to 
strengthen the tie of fraternity which binds together the fabric of 
Eajpoot policy. 

The , agricultural economy of Khyroda, which discovers distinct 
traces of the patriarchal system, is not without interest. Khyroda 
is a or subdivision of one of the greater Jchalisa or fiscal 

districts of Mewai", and cojnsists of fourteen townships, besides their 
hamlets. It is rated at 14,500 rupees of yearly rent, of which itself 
furnishes 3,500. The land, though generally of a good quality, is 
of three classes, viz., pcowulj or w’atered from wells ; gormoy also 
irrigated land, extending three or four JehaitSj or fields, around the 
village ; and mar or mal, depending on the heavens alone for 
moisture. As has been already stated, there are two harvest's, mz,, 
the oonaloo (from ooiij ^ heat’), or summer-harvest ; and the sedloo 
(from see, ' cold^), the winter or autumnal. The share of the cx’own, 
as in all the ancient Hindu governments, is taken in kind,' and 
divided as follows. Of the first, or oonaloo crop, consisting of wheat, 
barley, and gram, the produce is formed, in to hullas (piles or heaps) 
of one hundred maunds each; these are subdivided into four parts, 
of twenty -five maunds each. The first operation is to provide from 
one of these the seeranOy or one seer on each maund, to each indi- 
vidual of the village-establishment : v{z,y the pately or head-man ; 
the patwariy register or accountant; the shanahy or watchman; the 
huUaOy or messenger and also general herdsman ;* the hdVhi (alias 
sootdr) or carpenter; the ZoM?*, or blacksmith; the hliomavy or 
potter; the or washerman ; the c/iawdr, who is shoemaker, 
carrier, and scavenger; the nae, or barber-surgeon. These' ten 
seeranosy or one seer on each kulla, or two maunds and a half to each 
individual, swallow up one of the subdivisions. Of the three 

^ The hdla6 or htdlaiii is the shepherd of the community, who drives the 
villap^e-flock to tho common pasturage ; and, besides Lis seerano, has some 
trifling reward from every individual. It is his especial duty to prevent 
cattle-trespasses. 
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remRimiig parts^ onesliaTe, or twenty-five maunds, goes to the raj ov 
Sovereign, and twotb the ryot, orcultivator, after deducting ^seerano 
of two inauuds f6r the heir-apparent, which is termed Komir-muiha, 
or 'pot for the prince.^ An innovation of late years has heen 
practised on the portion belonging to t^e village, f roha which no less 
than three seeranos of one maund each are deducted, previous to. 
sdbdivision amongst the ten village officers; via,, one ' pot for the 
prince,’ another for the Rana’s chief groona, and a third for his moodi, 
or steWhi’d of the grain department. ITiese all go to the government, 
which thus realizes thirty maiinds out of eachhundred, ov three-tenths, 
instead of one-fourth, according to ancient usa^e. But the village- 
establishrtient hhs an additional advantage before the grain is 
thrashed out ; this is the Icirpah or sheaf from every heega (a third 
of ad acre) of land cultivated, to edch individual ; and each sheaf is 
reckoned to yield h’om five to seven seers of grain. The reapers are 
also allowed small Idrpas or sheafS, yielding two or three seets each ; 
and there were variOuS little larcenies permitted, under the terms of 
dantUni and chabuni, indicatidg they were allowed the use of their 
teeth (dant) while reaping : so that in fact they fed (' chahna, tO 
bite or masticate’) upon roasted heads of Indian 'corn and maize. 

Of the sedloo crop, which consists of muhlii, or Indian corn, and 
jooAr and Vajra, or maize, with the different pulses, the process 
of distribution is as follows. Prom every hiilla, or heap of 
one hundred maunds, forty are Set apart for the raj or government, 
and the rest, after deducting the seeiwiosof the village-establishment, 
goes to the cultivator. 

On the culture of sugar-cane, cotton, indigo, opium, tobacco, til or 
sesamum, and the various dyes, there has always been a fixed money- 
rent, varying from two to ten rupees per beega. 

Thete is nothing so uncertain in its results as the cultivation of 
sugar-Cane, which holds out a powerful lure for dislionesty to the 
collector for the crown. But it is asserted liere that the ryot had no 
optioh, being compelled to cultivate, in due proportion, cane, opium, 
and grain, from the same chursa or well. A rougli estimate of the 
ekpensO attending the culture of a chursa, or what may be irrigated 
by ohe well, may not be uninteresting. Let us take, first, one beega 
of Cane, and no more can be watered witk one pair of oxen, pre- 
mising that the cane is planted in the month of Aggun, and I'eaped in 
the Same month next year ; that is, after a whole twelve' month of 
labour ; — 

Hasil, or rent Rupees 10 

Seed of one beega 20 

" Oor, or Stirring up the earth with spuds, eight times 
before reaping, sixteen men each time, at two annas 
to each jg 


Carried over, . . 46 
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Bro tight forward... 46 

iVo men at the welh at four rupees each per month, 

for twelve months 96* 

Two oxen, feeding, &c 18 

Baring and cutting forty thousand .canes, at four annas 

per thousand 10 ' 

Placing canes in the mill, clothes to th& men, besides 
one seer of sugar out of every maund 20 

Shares of all the village-establishment; say if the 
beena yields fifty maunds, of which they are entitled 

to one-fifth 40 

Wood 2 

Hh’e of boiler 6 


Rupees... 238 

A! beega will yield as much as eighty maunds of sugar, 
though fifty is esteemed a good crop ; it sells at 


about four rupees per maund, or 200 

Leaving the cultivator minus Rupees... 38 


It will be observed that the grower’s whole expenses are charged; 
'besides, to make up, we must calculate from the labour of the samp 
two men and cattle, the produce profit of one heega of opium and 
four heegas of wheat and barley, as follows : 

Surplus profit on the opium, seven seers of opium, at 
four rupees per seer Rupees 28 

One hundind and fifty jpUunds of grain, of both 
harvests, of which One-third to the raj, leaves one 
hundred maunds, at one rupee each maund 100 

Rupees... 128 

lieduct deficiency on cane 38 

Profitleft, afterfeeding, menand cattle, &c., &o., Rupees 90 

Sometimes) though rarely, the cane is sold standing, at four to five 
rupees the thousand ; but, occasionally, the whole crop is jiost, if the 
cane should unfortunately flower, when it is rooted up and burnt, or 
given to the cattle, being unfit for the use of man. This may he 
superstition ; though the cultivators of the cane in the West-Indies 
may perhaps say that the deterioration of the plant would render it 
not worth the trouble of extracting the juice. I shall here conclude 
this rough sketch of the agricultural economy of Khyroda, which 
may be taken as a fair specimen of the old system throughout Mewar, 


* This goes to feed the cultivator, if he works himself. 
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Tvitli remavMng that, notwithstanding the laws of Menu, inscriptions 
on stone, and tradition, which constitute in fact the customary law 
of Hajpootana, make the rent in kind far lighter than what we have 
just recorded, yet the cultivator could not fail to thrive if even this 
system were 'maintained. But constant warfare, the necessities of 
the prince, with the cupidity and poverty of the revenue officers, 
have superadded vexatious petty demands, as hlmr-lalcur (wood and 
forage), and ghur-ginti (house-tax); the first of which was a tax of 
one rupee annually on every beega of. land in cultivation, and the 
other the same on each house or hut inhabited. Even the JcaM sdK, 
or triennial fine on the headman and the register, was levied by these 
again on the cultivators. But besides these regular taxes, there was 
no end to irregular exactions of burrar and dind, or forced contribu- 
tions, until, at length, the country became the scene of desolation 
from, which it is only now emerging. 

Heentah, January 3Qth . — This was a short march of three and a 
half coss, or nine miles, over the same extensive plain of rich black 
loam, or mal, whence the province of Malwa has its name. We 
were on horseback long before sunrise ; the air was pure and invigo- 
rating ; the peasantry were smiling at the sight of the luxuriant 
young crops of wheat, barley, and gram, aware that no ruthless hand 
could now step between them and the bounties of Heaven. Fresh 
thatch, or rising walls, gave signs of the exiles’ return, who greeted 
ns, at each step of our journey, with blessings and looks of joy 
mingled with sadness. Passed the hamlet, or poorwa, of Amerpoora, 
attached to Khyroda, and to our left the township of MynS,r, held in 
sasun, (religious grant) by a community of Brahmins. This place 
affords a fine specimen of ' the wisdom of ancestors’ in Mewar, where 
fifty thousand beegas, or about sixteen thousand acres of the richest 
crown-land, have been given in perpetuity to these drones of society ; 
and although there are only twenty families left of this holy colony, 
said to have been planted by Raja Mandhata in the trdta-yug, or silver 
age of India, yet supei'stition and indolence conspire to prevent the 
resumption even of those portions which have none to cultivate them. 
A "sixtythousandyeavs’ residence in hell” is undoubtedly no comfort- 
able prospect, and to those who subscribe to the doctrine of transmigra- 
tion, it must be rather’mortifying to pass from the purple of royalty 
into “ a worm in ordure,” one of the delicate purgatories which the 
Rajpoot soul has to undergo, before it can expiate theoffence of resum- . 
ingthe lands of the church ! I was rejoiced, however, to find that some 
of 'the sons ot Sukta,’ as they increased in numbers, in the invei’se 
ratio of their possessions, deemed it better to incur all risks than 
emigi-ate to foreign lands in search of bhoni ; and both Heentah and 
Doondia have been established on the lands of the church. Desirous 
of preserving every right of every class, I imprecated oh my head 
all the anathemas of the order, if the Eana should resume all beyond 
what the remnant of this family could require. I proposed that a 
thousand beegas of the best land should be retained by them ; that 
they should benot only furnished with cattle, seed, and implements of 
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ngricmlture, but that there should be wells cleared out, or fresh ones 
dag for them. At this time, however, the astrologer was a member 
of the cabinet, and being also physician iu*" ordinary, he, as one of 
the order, protected liis brethren of AEyiiilr, who, as may be supposed, 
wore in vain called upon to produce the ta'inla-patra, or copper- 
plate warrant, for these lands. 

Mandhata Kaja, a name iinmortalijsed in tlie topography of these 
regions, was of the Pramar tribe, and sovereign of Central India^ 
Avhose capitals wei*e Dhur and Oojein; and although his period is 
uncertain, tradition uniformly assigns him priority to Vicramadifcya, 
whose era (lifty-six years anterior to the Christian) prevails through- 
out India. There are various spots on the Nerbudda which perpe- 
tuate liis'name, especially where that grand stream forms one of its 
most considerable rapids. Cheetoro, with all its dependencies, was 
but an appanage of the sovereignty of Dhar in these earl}^ times, 
nor can we move a step without discovering traces of their para- 
mount sway in all these regions : and in the spot over which I am 
now moving, the antiquary might without any diflSculty fill his 
portfolio. Both Heentali and Doondia, the dependencies of Mynar, 
are brought in connexion with the name of JIaudhata, who performed 
the grand nte of asvmmedhaj or sacrifice of the horse, at Doondia, 
Avhere they still point out the coondy or ^ pit of sacrifice/ Two 
RisJiiSy or ^ holy men,^ of Heentah attended Mandhata, who, on the 
conclusion of the ceremony, presented them the customaiy pooiiy or 
* offering,^ which thej^ rejected j but on taking leave, the Raja 
delicately contrived to introduce into the beera of pmiy a grant for 
the lands of Mynfir. The gift, though unsolicited, was fatal to their 
sanctity, a!id the miracles which they had hitherto been permitted 
to form,, ceased with the possession of Mammon. Would the reader 
wish to have an instance of .these miracles ? After their usual 
manifold, ablutions, and wringing the moisture of their dhoUy or 
gament, they would fling it into the air, whex'e it remained 
suspended over their head, as a protection against the sun^s rays. 
On the loss of their power, these saints became tillers of the ground. 
Their descendants hold the lands of Mynar, and are spread over this 
tract, named Burra Ghoiibeesay ‘ the great twenty-four I” 

We also passed in this morning's march the village of Bamuneo, 
having a noble piece of water maintained by a strong embankment 
of masonry. No less than* four thousand heegas^avo attached. It 
was fiscal land, but had been usurped during the troubles, and being 
nearly depopulated, had escaped observation. At this moment it is 
in the hands of Mooti PasbAn, the favourite handmaid of the Sun 
of the Hindus.^-' This ^ PearP imooti) pretends to have obtained 
it as a mortgage, but it would be difficult to shew a lawful mort- 
gager. Near the village of Bhansaira, on the estate of Futteh Sing, 
brother of Bheendir, we passed a seicra or suldy a pillar or land-mark, 
having a grant of land inscribed thereon Avith the usual denuncia- 
tions, attested by an image of the. sacred cow, engraved in slight 
relief, as witness to the intention of the donor. 
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Heentah was a place of some consequence in the civil wars, and 
in S. 1808 (A.D. 1752) formed the appansige of one of the hahas, or 
infants of the court, of the Mnhraja Sawunc Sing. It now belongs 
to a subordinate Sulctawut, and was the subject of considerable 
discussion in the treaty of resumption of the 4th of May 1818, 
between the Rana and his chiefs. 

It was the scene of a gallant exploit in S. 1812, when ten 
thousand Mahratbas, led by Sutwa, invaded Mewar. Raj Sing, of the 
Jhala tribe, the chief of Sadia, and descendant of the hero who rescued 
that first of Rajpoot princes, Rana Pertap, had reached the town of 
Heentah in his passage from court to Sadri, when he received intelli- 
gence that the enemy was at Salairo, only three miles distant. He . 
was recommended to make a slight detour and go by Bheendir j but 
having no reason for apprehension, he rejected the advice, and pro- 
ceeded on his way. He had not travelled half a mile, when they fell 
in with the marauders, who looked upon his small but well mounted 
hand as legitimate prey. But, in spite of the odds, they pi-eferred 
death to the surrender of their equipments, and an action ensued, 
in which the Raj, after performing miracles of valour, regained 
the fort, with eight ouly of his three hundred and fifty retainers. 
The news reaching Khpshial Sing, the chief of Bheendir, who, 
besides the suflicienb motive of Rajjpooti, or ‘ chivalry,’ was 
impelled by friendship and matrimonial connexion, he assembled 
a trusty band, and marched to rescue his friend from captivity and 
his estate from mortgage for his ransom. This little phalanx 
amounted only to five hundred men, all Suktawuts, and of whom 
three-fourths were on foot. They advanced in a compact mass, with 
lighted matches, the cavaliers on either flank, with Khoshial at their 
head, denouncing death to the man who quitted his ranks, or fired 
a shot without orders. They were soon surrounded by the cloud of 
Mahratta horse ; but resolve was too manifest in the, intrepid band 
even for numbers to provoke the sti’ife. They thus passed over the 
immense plain between Bheendir and Heentah, the gates of which 
they had almost reached, when, as if ashamed at seeing their prey 
thus snatched from their grasp, the word was given, “ hirchee de !” 
and a fox’est of Mahratta lances, each twelve feet long, bristled 
against the Suktawuts. 'Khoshial called a halt, wheeled his cavaliers 
to thejear, and allowed the foe to come within pistol-shot, when a 
well-directed volley checked their impetuosity, and threw them into 
disorder. The little band of cavalry seized the moment and charged 
in their turn, gave time to load again, and returned to their post to 
allow a second volley. The gate was gained, and the Sadri chief . 
received into the ranks or deliverers. Elated with - success, the 
Mahraja promptly determined rather to fight his way back than 
coop himself up in Heentah, and be starved into surrender; all 
seconded the resolution of their chief, and with little comparative 
loss they regained Bheendir. This exploit is universally known,, 
and rekted with exultation, as one of the many brilliant deeds of 
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the sons of Sukfca/^ of whom the Mahraja Khoshial Sing was con- 
spicuous for worth, as well as gallantry. 

Moriuuuy 3lst Jamtary , — The last day of January (with the 
thermometer 50"^ at day-break), brought us to the limits of Mewar. 
I could not look on its rich alienated lands without the deepest 
regret, or see the birthright of its chieftains devolve on the mean 
Mahratta or ruthless Pai^han, without a kindling oj the spirit 
towards the heroes of past days, iu spite of the vexatious their less 
worthy descendants occasion me ; less worthy, yet not worthless, for’ 
having left my caves behind me with the court, where the stub- 
bornness of some, the vices and intrignes of others, and the apathy 
of all, have deeply injured my health. There is something magical 
in absence ; it ’throws a deceitful medium between us and the objects 
we have quitted, which exaggerates their amiable qualities, and 
curtails the proportions of their vices. I look upon Mewar as the 
land of my adoption, and, linked with all the associations of my 
early hopes and their actual realization, I feel inclined to exclaim 
with reference to her and her unmanageable children, 

M^vraw with all thy faults, I love thee still.*' 

The virtues owe an immense debt to the present feudal nobility, 
not only of Mdwar but of Kajpootana, and it is to be hoped that the 
rising generation will pay to it what has been withheld by the past; 
that enei’gy and teiUperance will supersede opium and the juice of 
the mawah, and riding in the ring, replace the siesta, and the tabor 
{tabla) and lute. I endeavoured to bailish some of these incentives 
to degeneracy ; nor is there a young chieftain, from the heir-appa‘rent 
to the throne to the aspirant to a skin of land (when opportunity 
was granted), from whom 1 have not exacted a promise, never to 
touch that debasing drug, opium. Some may break this pledge, 
but many will keep it ; especially those whose minority I protected 
against court-faction and avarice : such a one as Urjoon Sing, the 
young chief of Bussie, of the Sangawut branch of the Chondawut 
clan. His grandfather (for his father was dead) had maintained the 
old castle' and estate, placed on the elevated Oopermal, against alt 
attempts of the' Mahrattas, but had incuiTed the hatred of Bheem 
Sing of Saloombra, the head of his clan, who in S. 1846 dispossessed 
him, and installed a junior branch in the barony of Bussie. vBut 
the energetic Tukfc Sing regained his lost rights, and maintained 
them, until civil broils and foreign foes alike disappeared, on their 
connexion with the British in S. 1818. Then the veteran chief, with 
Bis grandson, repaired to court, to unite in the general homage to 
their prince with the assembled chiefs of Mdwar. But poverty and 
the remembrance of old feuds combined to dispossess the youth, and 
'the amount of fine (ten thousand rupees) had actually been fixed for 
the installation of the interloper, who was supported by all the influ- 
ence of the chief of Saloombra. This first noble of Mewar tried to 
avail himself of my friendship to uphold the causQ of his protegee^ 
Burrud Sing, whom he often brought to visit me, as did old Tukta 
[You IL] 70 
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his grandson. Both were of the same age^ thirteen ; the aspirant 
to Bussie, fair and stout, hut heavy in his, looks ; while the 
possessor, XJrjoon, was spare, dark, and beaming with intelli- 
gence. Merit and justice on one side ; stupidity and power 
on the other. But there were duties to be performed ; and 
the old T’hakoor’s appeal was not -heard in vain. “ Stuam- 
“ dherma and this” (putting his hand to his sword), said the aged 
chief, ” hafe hitherto preserved our rights ; now, the cause of 
“ the child is in his sovereign’s hands and your’s ; but here money 

buys justice, and right yields to favour.” The Rana, though he 
had assented to the views of Saloombra, left the case to my adjudi- , 
catiou'. I called both parties before me, and in their presence, from 
their respective statements, sketched the genealogical tree, exhibiting 
in the remote branches the stripling competitors, which I shewed to 
the Eana. Ever prone to do right when not swayed by faction, he 
confirmed Urjoon’s patent, which he had given him three years 
previously, and girt him with the sword of investiture. This 
contest for his birthright was of great advantage to the youth ; for 
his grandfather was selected to command the quotas for the defence 
of the frontier forti'ess of^ Jehajpoor, a duty which he well performed ; 
and his grandson accompanied him and was often left in command 
while he looked after the estate. Both came to visit me at Cheetore. 
XJrjoon was greatly improved during his tiVo years’ absence from the 
paternal abode, and promises to do honour to the clan he belongs to. 
Amongst many questions, I asked if he had yet taken to his uml 
to which he energetically replied, my fortunes will be cracked 
“ indeed, if ever I forget any injunction of yours.” 

But a truce to digression : the whole village has' been 

waiting this half hour under the spreading burr tree, to .tell me, in 
the language of homely truth, hhoosh hjn Gompani sahib ca-pertdp 
sa, that “ by the auspices of Sir Company they are happy ; and that 
" they hope I may live a thousand years.” 

I must, therefore, suspend my narrative, whilst I patiently listen 
till midnight to dismal tales of sterile fields, exhausted funds, exiles 
unretnrned, and the depredations of the wild mountain BMl. 
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CHAPTER ir. 

^rranginfftu separation ofEeentah from 
the fiee.~Anomalons character of its present chief, Maun Sing Suhtawut.- 
ms hstomj.-Lalji Rawut of Nel’hana.-Ongm of the Bodeah family- 
Adventure of S.ngram Sing, the Rana of 3Ieioar.-His son, GhandralUn, 
and Rana ltaj.-Extraordmary manner in which he aeguired Lawah.— 
Vechne oj the fannlg.—Porm of deed of conveyance of lands from the lord 
paramount.— Address of 2[aun Sing.— Atrocious murder of a Bahtore hoy. 
— Jh eingidar segnd* 


T WAS not deceived; it is now midnight, but, late, as it is, I will 
introduce to the reader a few of my visitors. The chief of Heentah 
who was absent at his patrimonial estate of Koon, on the hills of 
Clmppun, sent his brother and his homme d’affaires to make his 
compliments to me, and express his regret that he could not offer 
them personally at Heentah, which he said was “ my own township.^’ 
This was not mere customary civility. Heentah had been taken by 
the Suktawuts soon after the commencement of the civil wars of S. 
1824, which was within the period (A.D. 1766) fixed by the general 
•arrangements of the 4th of May 1818, for restitution ; and it was 
impossible, ivithout departing from the principle on which they were 
based, that the chief should retain it, though he could plead the 
prescriptive right of half a century. 

The discussions regarding Heentah were consequently very warm : 
the renunciation of ten valuable townships by the Maharaja Zoorawur 
Sing of Bheendir, the head of the Suktawut clans, did not annoy 
the Bheendir chief so much as his failure to retain Heentah as one 
of bis minor feuds : nay, the surrender of Ai-jah, the price of blood, 
a far more important castle and domain, by his own brother Putteh 
Sing (the original acquisition of which sealed the conclusion of a 
long-standing feud), excited less irritation than the demand that 
Heentah should revert to the fisc. “ It is the key of Bheendir,” 
.said the head of the clan. “ It was a Suktawut allotment from the 
first,-” exclaimed his brother. “ The Ranawut was an interloper,” 
cried another. It is ray bapota, the abode of my fathers,” was the 
more feeling expression of the occupant. It was no light task to deal 
with such arguments; especially when an appeal to the dictates 
•^f reason and justice was thwarted by the stronger impulse of self- 
interest. But in a matter involving so important a stipulation of the 
treaty, which required '“^bbat all fiscal possessions which, since S. 1822 
“ (A D. 1766), the commencement of the civil wars, had, by whatever 
“ means, passed from the Rana to the chieftains, should be reclaimed, 
firmness was essential to the success of a measure on which depended 
the restoration of order. The Suktawuts behaved nobly , and 
with a purely patriotic spirit throughout the scene, when alrnost 
all had to relinquish important possessions. Tie issue was, that 
Heentah, with its domain, after remaining twelve months incor- 
Derated with the fisc, was restored to Zoorawur, but curtailed of 
^ TTT 70a 
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Doondia and ifcs twelve" hundred acres, which, though united to 
Heentah, was a distinct township in the old records. Having paid 
ten thousand rupees as the fine of relief, the chief was girt with the 
sword, and re-established in his bapota, to the great joy of the whole 
clan. 

Heentah is burthened with the service of fourteen horse and four- 
teen foot j its relish, or nominal value, in the putta-buhye, or ' record' 
of fiefs, ^ being seven thousand rupees ; but, in considei’ation of the 
impoverished condition of his estate, the chief was only called on to 
furnish five horse and eight foot. The present possessor of Heentah 
is an adoption from the chieftainship of Koon; but, contrary to 
established usage, he holds both Heentah and Koon, his parent fief, 
whereby he has a complex character, and conflicting duties to fulfil. 
Ab chief of Koon, he belongs to the third class of nobles, styled yole, 
and is subject to constant personal attendance on the Ra,na;as lord 
of Heentah, too, he has to furnish a quota to serve “ nt home or 
“abroad!” Being compelled to appear at court in person, his 
quota for Heentah was placed under the charge of Maun Sing 
(another of the Suktawut sub-vassalage), and was sent to the t’hana 
of little Sadrf, on the Malwa frontier, to guard it from the depreda- 
tions of the forester Bhil. But I was commissioned by the Eana to 
reprimand the representative of Heentah, and to threaten him with 
the re-sequestration of the estate, if he did not better perform the 
service for which he held it. In consequence of this remonstrance, 
I became acquainted with a long tale of woe; and Maun Sing’s 
vindication from a failure of duty will introduce a topic worthy of 
notice connected with the feudal system of Mdwar, namely, the 
subdivision of fiefs. 

Maun Sing Suktawut is a younger branch of the Lawah family, 
and one of the infants who escaped the massacre of Seogurh, when 
Balji Rawut and two generations were cut off to avenge the feud 
with Korabur. In order, however, to understand the claims of Maun 
Sing, we must go back to the period when Lalji Rawut was lord of 
Het’harra, which, for some offence, or through some court-intrigue, ■ 
was resumed, and bestowed on one of the rival clan of Ohondawut. 
Being a younger branch of the Bhansi family (one of the senior 
subdivisions of Bheendir), Lalji was but slenderly provided for in 
the family allotment (b’kiit). On losing Net’harra, he repaired to 
Dongerpoor, whose Eawul gave him a grant of Seogurh, an almost 
inaccessible fort on the borders of the two countries. Thus* compelled, 
through faction, to seek subsistence out of his native , soil, Lalji 
renounced his loyalty, and with his sons, now barwutteas or ‘ out- 
laws,^ resolved to prey upon Mewar. They now looked to Bheendir, 
their clan, as their lord, and joined him in opposing 
their late sovereign in the field, levying black-mail from the estates 
rivals ; or, when, the influence of the latter sunk at coui't, 
supplanted by the clan of Suktawut, Lalji poised his lance 
in the tram of his chief in defence of the’ throne. Thus passed his 
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life, a chequered coarse of- alternate loyalty and treason, until its 
tragical close at Seogurh.* 

Singram Sing, the eldest son of Lalji,f with his infant nephews, 
dBy Sing and N rUuv ("wlio was alisont)^ oscapod tliG avGUgsr^s sword^^ 
under which perished hia father, mother, both brothers, and all his 
own children, at one fell swoop! Singram succeeded to the possession 
of Seogurh, and to the feuds of his family. His nephew, young 
Hahur, joined in all his enterprizes, from the defence of Kiyroda to 
the escalade and capture of the castle of Lawah, in which he main- 
tained himself until the Kana not only pardoned him, but gave him 
precedence above his enemies in his own councils. - 

Lawah was wrested by Singram Sing Suktawut from Singram 
Sing the Dodeah, an ancient tribe, but like many others little 
known, until the incident we are about to relate gave it a momentary 
gleam of splendour, and afforded the bard an .opportunity to 
emblazon its fame upon his page. Even in these regions, so full of 
strange vicissitudes, the sudden rise of the Dodeah is a favourite 
topic of the traditional muse of Mewar. 

Chandrabhiin was the father of this meteor of the day ; his sole 
wealth consisted of a team of oxen, with which he tilled a few beegas 
of land at the base of Nahra-miigra, the ' tiger mount,'' where the 
Hana had a rumna or preserve, for the royal sport of tiger-hunting. 
It was during the autumnal harvest, when the Dodeah had finished 
his day's work, having put up the last rick of muFTii (Indian corn), 
as he was driving home the companions of his toil, a voice hailed 
him from the wood. He answered, and advanced to the spot 
whence it issued, where he, found a stranger, evidently of rank, 
with his horse panting for breath. After inquiring his tribe, and 
beino' told “Bajpoot,-” the stranger begged a little water, which was 
supplied, along with two coarse cakes of muk’hi, and a little chunna- 
cordal, pulse cooked with ghee, or clarified butter, which the honest 
Dodeah took out of a cloth not over clean. Having performed all 
the other duties which hospitality requires, the Dodeah made his 
salaam, and was about to depart, when a train of horsemen coming 
in sight, be paused to -look at them._ All -went up to the stranger; 
and, from the profound respect paid to him, he found that he had 
entertained no common guest. 

It was in fact his sovereign, the Eana J uggut Sing, who delighted in 
the chase, and having that day been bewildered in the intricacies of 
Hahra-mugra, had stumbled on the Dodeah carle. The latter expressed 
neither surprise nor delight when introduced to the Rana, and replied 


* See Vol. I, p. 377. 
f Lalji’s issue : 

Singram. Seo Sing. Soortan Sing. 


His children massacred Jey Sing, 

at Seogurh. 


Hahur Sing. 
Maun Sing. 




to all his questions with the frankness that grows out of the sentiX 
ment of honest pride and independence, which never abandons a\ 
Bajpoot, whatever be his condition.* The Kana was so much pleased 
with his rustic host, that he commanded a led horse to be brought • 
forth, and desired the Dodeah would accompany him to Oodipoor, 
only ten miles distant, ‘The rocket of the moon' {Gliandrahhwii), . 
in his peasant's garb, bestrode the noble charger with as much ease 
as if it were hafttual to him. The next day, the Dodeah was con- 
ducted to the Presence, and invested with a dress which had been 
worn by his sovereign (a distinguished mark of royal favour), accom- 
panied with the more solid reward of the grant of Kowario and its 
lauds in perpetuity. 

Chandrabhan and his benefactor died about the same time. Bana 
Baj had succeeded to the throne of Mewar, and Sirdar Sing, son of 
Chandrabhan, did personal service for the lands of Kowario. It was 
a source of daily amusement for the prince and his youthful associates 
to plunge into the fountain at the 8iihailea-ca-harH,f a villa about 
two miles from the capital, on which occasions reserve was banished, 
and they gave themselves up to unrestrained mirth. The young 
Dodeah had some peculiarities, which made him a butt for their wit. 
The following incident will shew the character of ‘ these princely 
pastimes. It was one day remarked, that’ when refreshing in the 
coond, or reservoir, Sirdar Sing did not lay aside his turban, which 
provoked' a suspicion that he had no hair. The Bana, impatient to 
get a peep at the bare head of the son of Chandrabhan, proposed 
that they should push each other into the water. The sport began, 
and the Dodeah's turban falling off, disclosed the sad truth. The 
jest, however, was not relished by Sirdar ; and he tartly replied) in 
answer to his sovereign's question, “ what had become of his hair 
that “he had lost it in /ns service, in a former birth, as cheld,X by 
“ carrying wood upon his head to feed the flame, when his sovereign, 
“ as a jop, or ascetic, performed penance (tapasya) in the hills of 
“ Buddrinath." The prince felt that he had violated decorum j but 
the^ reply was pregnant with sarcasm, and his dignity must be 
maintained.^ “ Sirdar must bring proof of his assertion, or punish- 
“ ment awaits him," was the rejoinder. The young chief, in the 
same lofty tone, offered the evidence of the deota (divinty) of the 
temple of Kowario. This was a witness whose testimony could not 
be impugned, and he had leave to bring it forward. 


In my days of inexperience, when travelling through coiintries unknown, 
and desirous to take the first peasant I found as a guide, J have been amused 
by his annonncing to me, before a-qnestion was put, “ I am aEajpoob,” as if in 
anticipation of the demand and a passport to. respect; literally, “I am of royal 
“descent:” a reflection which lends an air of dignity to all his actions, and 
distinguishes him from every other class. 

_ t ‘ I’he nymphs' parfejTe;’ for the harri is more a flower-garden than one of 
mdiscnmuiato cultnre. 

tClicld is a phrase which includes servitude or domestic slavery : but implies, 

at the same pmc, treatment as a child of the family. Here it denotes that of a 
servant or disciple. 
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Atitlie village o£ Gopalp.oor, atfcaclied to Iiis estate of Kowario, 
wag a temple of tlie Bagrawuts, a tribe little kaowa, baviug a slirine 
of ^tlieir diviuifc;^ wlio was personified by an image with a fcicrer^s 
(oajr) ^liead. Jle invoked Ms support on tMs occasion, when the 
“ deota threw him the flower* in his hand, and desired him to cany 
it to his sovereign.” He did so, and the Rana’s faith was too great 
to dispute the miracle. What honours could suffice for the man who 
had performed- the most meritorious service to his prince in former 
transmigrations ! Mmig, 'ask,^ was the sign of grace and favour. 

V Siugram’s request was governed by moderation ; it was for Lawah 
and its lands, which adjoined his estate at Kowario. 

The Eana being yet a minor, and the queen-mother at the head of 
aifairs, he hastened to her to be released from the debt of gratitude. 
But I/awah, unluckily, was held by herself,' and although she was 
not heretic enough to doubt the miraculous tale, she thought the 
Dodeah might have selected any other laud but her’s, and testily 
I'eplied to her son’s request, that “ he might give him Mewar if he 
“ chose.^’ Displeased at this unaccommodating tone, the prince 
quickly i-ejoined, ‘'‘'M^war shall be his then.” Thewoi’d of a prince 
is sacred ; he sent for Singram, and thus addressed him ; I give yon 
‘‘ Mewar for the space of three days ; make the best use of your 
“ time ; my arsenals, my armouries, my treasury, my stables, my 
throne and its ministers, are at your command.” The temporary , 
Rana availed himself of this large power, and conveyed to his 
estate whatever he had a mind to. During the abdication. Sirdar held 
his court, though he had too much tact actually to press the cushion, 
of his master; but seated himself on one side of the vacant throne, 
attended by all the nobles, fully impressed with the sanctity of the 
individual who had attained such distinction. On the third day, 
the queen-mother sent her son the patent for Lawah ; and on the 
fourth, the Dodeah surrendered the sceptre. 

■With the wealth thus acquired, he erected a castle in his domain 
of Lawah, on which he expended nine lacs of rupees, about £100,000. 

He formed a lake; ;and a single hdori or reservoir, in the fort, cost 
’ another lac. He built a splendid palace, whose china and mirror-halls 
are still the theme of encomium. These were greatly defaced by an 
explosion of a powder-magazine, which threw down half the fortress 
that had taken twenty years’ to complete ; and though it underwent 
considerable repairs, it lost much of its splendour, which the guns of 
Holcar aided to diminish : but the castle of Lawah is still one of 
the finest in Mewar. Sirdar Sing had also a grant of one of the 
royal maids or palaces of Oodipoox’, erected on the margin of the 
lake, after the model of the Jugmunder. Although it now belongs 
to the chief of Amait, it is only recognized as the Dodeah-ca-mald ; 
but its halls are the dwelling of the bat and the owl : the hutr has 
taken root in its light airy porticos, and its walls have every 
direotiofi but the perpendicular. Sirdar lived twenty years after 


That sculptured frotu the stone is meant, 
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tlie erection of Lawali; lie died in S. 1838 (A.D. 1782), leaving one 
son, tlie heir of his honours and estates. Throughout his long life, 
he lost no portion of the respect paid to his early yeatsj but with 
him the name of Dodeah again sunk into obscurity, oi’ lived but as 
a memento of the instability of fortune. It was this son who, when 
driven from Law.ah by Singram Sing Snktawut, had no place of 
shelter, and died in indigence and obscurity. His son (grandson of 
Sirdar, and great-grandson of the ^ rocket of the moon’) is now 
patronized by the heir-apparent, Prince Jon"an Sing, and receives a 
daily allowance, but has not a foot of land. 

Singram, the Snktawut, had a regular sunmid for the fief of 
Ifawah, which was rated at twenty-three thousand rupees of annual 
rent, while Kowai-io has reverted to the fisc. The lake of Lawah, 

' which irrigates some thousand acres of rice-land, alone renders it 
one of the most desirable of the secondaiy estates of Mdwar* Sin- 
gram’s children being all murdered in the feud of Seogurh, he 
was succeeded by Jey Sing (son of Seo Sing, his second brother), 
who was received as lihola, or son of adoption, by all the r'etainers 
of Lawah. While Singram Sing lived, no subdivision of allotments 
took place ; all, to use the words of Maun Sing, “ ate out of one 
dish and his own father Nahur, who had aided in the enterprize, ' 
having by a similar coup^ de main secured the estate of Bunwull 
for himself, no necessity for such partition existed. But Bunwull 
belonging to the fisc, to which it reverted on the restoration of order 
' in A.D. 1818, young Maun had no alternative but to turn round on 
Jey Sing, the adopted heir of Singram, and demand his bhut, or 
shax'e of the lands of Lawah, in virtue of the right of joint acquisi- 
tion, and as a younger brother’. Jey Sing refused : but custom 
prevailed, and the village of Jaetpoorah, of fifteen hundred rupees’ 
annual revenue, was bestowed upon the son of Nahur Sing. So 
long as Maun Sing performed his duties-to his chief, his share of 
Lawah was iiresumable .and inalienable: hence the stubborn 
tenacity of the chiefs of their share in the patrimonial acres, even 
when holding largely, but separately, of the crown, since of the 
latter, caprice or intrigue may deprive them ; but their own miscon- 
duct alone can forfeit their hapota. The simple deed of conveyance 
will better establish this point : 

“Maharao Sri Jey Sing, plighting his faith {buehmideto). 

“ At this time, Brother Maun Sing, I bestow upon thee, of my 
own free will, the village and lands of Jaetpoorah. This donative 
" shall not look to ranhroos : m~poot, ca-pooi .•*your issue shall enjoy 
them._ Of this intention I call the four-armed divinity (Ghatoorbooja) 
as witness. Ifon aie my own child (plioovoo^ .' Wherever and when- 
" ever I order, yon will do my service : if you fail, the fault he oil 
“your own head.” 


lianhoos is a pbraso embu-icing mental or phvsical infirmifv • bera 
stronqthcncd by the vords which follow. Su-pool m^eaS < wo thr^ ‘‘ S 
jssue’ {pill, a), ns ca-poof, the reverse, ‘ bad or incompetent ksue.’ ^ ^ 
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■ Wlietliei* Maun Sing failed in liis duty to his superior, or ofcher- 
Tvise, Jaetpoorah was i-esumed ; and having in vain endeavoured to 
ohtain justice through the ministers, he came to me to solicit atten- 
tion to his case. With the resumption of Khyroda, his brother, the 
chief of Lawah, lost half his nominal income j and it may therefore 
he conjectured he would not he slow to listen to any charge against 
Maun, by which he might get back his allotment. On my departure 
for Marwar, in August 1820, he had written to me to say that Jey 
Sing had summoned him to evacuate J aetpoorah. In my reply, I said, 
it was a matter for the Rana alone to decide. He accordingly went 
to court, and failing there, followed me; but, as at my desire he had 
been appointed to head the quotas on the Sadri frontiei-, and had 
performed this duty very negligently, I received him coolly : this, 
however, only gave additional eagerness to his defence, as he assigned 
strong personal reasons for the neglect. But the son of ' the tigei’’ 
(Nahur Sing) shall speak for himself. Let the reader imagine a young 
man of twenty-five, above six feet high, of an athletic figure and 
chivalrous demeanour, his expression atoncemodestandindependent, 
with those indispensable appendages to a Rajpoot warrior's visage, 
well- trimmed /awns and moustache, and armed at all points: such 
was the lord-marcher {Seem-istoar), Maun Sing. Having presented 
his patent for my perusal, he continued ; “ had I failed in my obliga- 
tions to my* brother, he would have been justified in this step ; but 
since you took Bunwull from me, my retainers, at his beck, equalled 
his own in numbers ; what right therefore had he to resume Jaet- 
poorah ? When Singram Sing died, Lawah was in my hands : 
who could have prevented my keeping it, had it been my pleasure ? 
The son of Nahur Sing would have been preferred by the vassals 
of Singram to one they had never even seen ; but I respected his 
rights, though even now he could not forcibly dispossess me. When 
the T'hakoor of Amait, on his way to court, beat his drums on the 
bounds of Lawah, did I not assemble my retainers and avenge the 
insult to my chief? My head was Jey Sing’s, — that is, with the 
Jcangra’s (battlements) of Lawah : but he never could have dared to 
take Jaetpoorah, had not respect for the chief of Lawah, respect for 
the Rana, and for you, made me passive. Only bid me retake it, 
and I am not the son of Nahur Sing if he keeps it a day. Its little 
castle, erected by these hands, sheltered my wife and children, who, 
now expelled from my patrimony, are compelled to seek refuge 
elsewhere. The lands assigned me in lieu of Bunwull are waste. 
Bor eVery rupee I can hope to derive from them, I must expend one ; 
and on Jaetpoorah alone could I raise any funds. Reckoning on 
this, I paid my fine of two thousand five hundred rupees for my 
putta (grant), and from its produce I looked to maintain my family 
and followers until the first should be made productive. When I 
lost this support, my creditoi’s assailed me : to satisfy them, I sold 
all I had of- value, even to my wife’s jewels, and the horse you saw 
me ride when I came to meet you at Gangapoor. I laid my case 
before Pirthi-nut’li, and here is his reply, deciding in mj favour 
[Toil. II.] 
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1 represented it througli Jawaudas (a natural brotlier of tbe Rana), 
and five Hundred rupees were demanded and agreed to by me,- 
provided huchnn (security) was given me of success. The Bikaner i- 
jPs* was given ; but the pm’se of the T’bakoor of Jaetpoorah is not 
so long as tbe chieftain of Lawah’s^ and one thousand rupeeSj offered 
by him^ made his the pster cause ! It is this that makes me negli- 
gent of my duty; this which incited the Pat'haus to carry off my 
little harvest from Salairoh ; and Bhairawif is still in the hands of 
the foresters. Here is my case : if 1 demand aught that is not just, 
or that is contrary to usage, deal with me as you please. There is 
Futteh Singh, who holds in separate grant from the Rana an estate 
of thirty thousand rupees ; but as a younger brother of Bheenduyhe 
enjoys five thousand from his brother : and Ajeit Sing of Ahsind, 
though richer than his immediate head of Korabuiv yet, as the son 
of Aipon Sing, holds his allotment {bhiit) from him : but you know 
all this, why should I repeat it V’ 'Here the T’hakoor concluded, 
without any interruption being given to his animated harangue, the 
interest of which was enhanced by his natural eloquence, and his 
manly but modest deportment. He is a noble specimen, not of his 
tribe alone, but of the human character. His appeal was irresistible ; 
and would almost have cai’ried conviction of its justice, even to 
those who could not have understood his tongue. Still it was requi- 
site to steel myself against impulses ; and I recommended, as the 
best mode of enabling me to advocate his cause, that he should 
repair to his post, and establish fresh claims to his sovereign's regard, 
by punishing an atrocious act which in all probability his absence 
had occasioned. With the gift of a brace of pistols, and the usual 
leave-taking hint of %itr-pd/n, Maun Sing quitted my tent. 

And now for the melancholy occurrence which preceded that of 
the young Suktawut. On the borders of Little SadrI, where the 
quotas are posted, is a mountainous tract covered with deep forest, 
the abode of the half-savage Meenas and Bhils. Mixed with them 
are the estates of some vassal chiefs, whose duty it is to repress their 
excesses ; but, in such times as we have described, they move fre- 
quently instigated them to plunder, receiving a share of the spoils. 
Amongst the foremost in this association was the steward of KaH- 
kote. At the foot of a pass leading into the wilds of Chuppun was 
the hamlet of Beeleo, occupied by a Rahtore Rajpoot, who had 
snatched from the mountain-side a few beegas of land, and dilg* 
some wells to irrigate the arable patches about his cot. With severe 
toil he raised a subsistence for himself, his wife, and an only son, 
who was to inherit this patrimony. Returning homewards one day, 
after his usual labour, he was met by hi§ wailing help-mate ; she 
said the savage Bhil had rifled his cot, and with the cattle carried 
off their prop, their only child, and at the same time a young Jogi, 
his playmate. The afflicted father spake not a word, but loading his 


* One o£ the queens, a princess of Bikaner. 

■f The two villages he obtained in lieu of Bniiwull. 
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Hiatclilockj took tlie road to Kaldkote. Wkat was kis liorror wken, 
at the entrance of tie village^ ke stumbled over tke keadless bodies 
of kis boy and kis young companion ! He learned tkat tke savages 
belonged to tke lordskip ofHalakote; tkat kaving conveyed tke 
ckildren from tkeir kome upon tke cattle tkey kad stolen^ tkey were 
entering tke place, wken tke young Eaktore, recognizing tke steward, 
called out, ” Save me, uncle, any my fatker will ransom me at your 
'' own price ' Tkis was tke object for wkick be kad been abducted ; 
but tkese words proved tkat tke steward was known to be tke 
autkor of tke outrage, and tkey were tke last tke ckild spoke. Witk 
tkis intelligence, the wi-etcked fatker entered tke ‘ black-castle’ 
(Kalakote), in quest of tke steward. He denied all participation in 
tke abduction or tke murder ; and commiserating tke Raktore’s 
misfortune, offered kimfour times tke number of cattle he kad lost, 
twice tke amount of all kis other losses, and to pay double tke sum 
of mio-Jclidd, or money expended in tke search. “ Can you give me 
“ back my son ?” was tke only reply : I want justice and ven- 
“ geance, not money. I could have taken it in part,’’ continued he ; 

for wkat is life now ? but let it fall on all.” 

Ho attempt at consolation could diminish tke father’s grief ; but 
in promising him my aid to realize kis vengeance, I gave him hope 
to cling to ; and on handing him over to Maun Sing, saying kis own 
suit would be best promoted by tke imprisonment of all concerned 
in this outrage, be quitted me witk some mitigation of kis grief. 
But before he left my camp, tidings arrived that the chief culpi’it 
was beyond tke reach of man ; tkat tke Great Avenger kad summoned 
to kis own tribunal tke iniquitous steward of KaMkote ! Even in 
tkese regions of rapine, where tke blood of man and of goats is held 
in almost equal estimation, there was something in tke wild grief of 
tke Raktore tkat sunk into tke hearts of tke vassals' of Kalakote : 
tkey upbraided the steward, and urged him to confess tke share he 
kad in tke deed. But he swore ' by kis God’ he kad none, and 
offex'ed to ratify tke oath of purgation in kis temple. Nothing less 
would satisfy them, and tkey proceeded to tke ordeal. Tke temple 
was but a few hundred yards distant. Tke steward mounted kis 
horse, and kad just reached tke shrine, wken he dropped dead at tke 
threshold ! It caused a deep sensation-,- and to the vengeance of an 
offended divinity was ascribed tkis signal expiation of tke triple 
tirime of theft, murder, and sacrilege. There now only remain tke 
base accomplices of tke wretch who thus trafficked witk tke liberty 
of kis fellow-men ; and I should rejoice to see them suspended on 
tke summit of tke Beeleo pass, as a satisfaction to the now childless 
Baktore, and a warning to others who yet follow suck a course. 


[Voi, II,] 
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CHAPTER III. 

Mormim. — solitude of fMs fine distrlcL — Caused hy the Malir atlas and 
their mercenaries* — Impolicy of our conduct towards the Mahrattas, 
Antiquities of Morwun* — Tradition of the foundation and destruction of the 
ancient city. — Inscriptions. — Jain temple. — Game. — Attach hy a tiger. 
Sudden change of the ^veather.— Destructive frost— Legend of a temple of 
Mdmd deva. — Important inscripitoti. — Distress of the peasdniry. — Gratitude 
of the people to theauihor.—Nehoomp.— Oppression of the pSasants.—MurlaK 
^Inhabited hy Char tins.— Reception of the author.— Curmis privilege of the 
Oharunis.—Ifs origin.— Traditional account of the settlement of this colony 
in Mewar.— Imprecation of satis.— The tandas, or caravans. — Their immunity 
from plunder and extortion. — Heeynbaira. — Ranihhaira. — Indignity cowi- 
milted hy a scavenger of Laisrawun. — Sentence 7ipon the culprit. — Tablet to a 
Silpi . — Reception at Neembaira. 


Mortoitn, February IsL — ^Yesterday^ Maun Sing took up tke 
whole of my time with the feuds of-Lawah and their consequences* 
It obliged me to halt^ in order to make inquiries into the alienated' 
lands in its vicinity. Morwun is, or rather was, a township of some " 
consequence, and head of a tuppa or subdivision of a district. It is 
rated, with its contiguous hamlets, at seven thousand rupees annual 
rent. The situation is beautiful, upon heights pleasingly diversified, 
with a fine lake to the westward, whose margin is studded with 
majestic tamarind trees. The soil is rich, and there is water in 
great abundance within twenty-five feet of the surface j but man is 
wanting ! The desolation of . solitude reigns throughout, for 
(as Rousseau observes) there is none to whom one can turn and say, 
que la solitude est belle ! 


I experienced another pang at seeing this fertile district reverb to 
the destroyer, the savage Pat^han, who had caused the desolation, 
and in the brief but expressive words of a Roman* author, 
soliUidinem faeit, paeem appellai. Morwun is included in the 
lands mortgaged for a war-contribution, but which with others has 
remained in the hands of theMahratta mortgagees or their mercenary 
subordinates. But it is melancholy to reflect that, but for a false 
magnanimity towards our insidious, natural enemies, the Mahrattas, 
all these lands would have reverted to their legitimate masters, who 
are equally interested with ourselves in putting down predatory 
warfare. Justice, good policy, and humanity, would have been 
better consulted had the Mahrattas been wholly banished from 
Central India. TVTien I contrasted this scene with the traces of 
incipient prosperity I had left behind me, I felt a satisfaction that 
the alienated acres produced nothing to the possessor, save luxuriant 
grass, and the leafless Icesoola or plds, 

Morwun has Gotae claims to antiquity ; it derives its appellation 
foom the Mon tribe, who ruled here before they obtained Cheetore. 
±he rums ot a fort, still known by the name of Cbitrung Mori's 
castle, are pointed out as bis residence ere be founded Obeftore, or 
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more properly Cheetore. The tradition runs thus: Chitrung, a. 
subordinate of the imperial house of Dhar^ held Morwun and°tho 
adjacent tract, in appanage. One of his subjects, while ploughing, 
struck the share against some hard substance, and on examination 
found it was stransmuted to gold. This was the pclris-puttur* or 
‘ philosopher’s stone,’ and he carried it forthwith to his lord, with 
whose aid he erected the castle, and enlarged the town of Morwuu, 
and ultimately founded Oheetore. The dhoollcote, or site of Jlori-ca- 
puttun, is yet pointed out, to the westward of the present Morwun. 
It was miraculously destroyed through the impieties of its inhabi- 
tants by five, which fate recalls a more celebrated catastrophe ; but 
the act of impiety in the present case was nierely seizing a rishi, or 
‘ hei’mit,’ while performing penance in the forest, and compelling him 
to cany radishes to market ! The tradition, however, is of some 
value ; it proves, first, that there were radishes in those days ; andL 
secondly, that volcanic eruptions occurred in this region. Oojein- 
Ahai’, in the valley of Oodipoor, and the lake of which is said in 
■some places to be d’tac, ‘ deeper than plummet sounded,’ is another 
proof of some grand commotion of nature. Morwun boasts of three 
mindras, or temples, one of which is dedicated to Scheshndg, the 
thousand-headed hydra which supports the globe. Formerly, saffron 
was the meet offering to this king of reptiles ; but he is now obliged 
to be content with ointment of sandal, produced from the evergreen, 
which is indigenous to Mewar. 

Having heard of an inscription of the township of TJnair, five 
miles distant, to the south-west, I requested my old guru to take a 
ride and copy it. It was oE modern date, merely confirming the 
lands of Unair to the Brahmins. The tablet is in the temple of 
Ohatoorhhooja (the four-armed divinity), built and endowed by Eana 
Singram Sing in S. 1570 (A.D. 1514); to whose pious testament a 
codicil is added by Eana Juggut Sing, S. 1791, imprecating an 
anathema on the violator of it. There was also engraved upon one 
of the columns a voluntary gift, from the village-council of Unair to 
the divinity, of the first-fruits of each harvest ; viz., two and a-half 
seers from each hdia, or heep, of the spring-crops, and the same of 
the autumnal. The date, S. 1845_(A.D. 1789), shews that it was 
intended to propitiate the deity during the wars of Jilewar. 

Directly opposite, and very near the shrine of the ' four-armed,’ in 
a small Jain temple, erected, in S. 1774, to cover an image of the 
great pontiff, Parswanat’h, found in digging near the spot. Here at 
every step are relics of past ages. 

Fehruarg 2. — An accident has compelled another halt at Morwun. 
The moi'ning was clear and frosty, not a cloud in the sky, and wo 
rose with the sun ; my kinsman, Captain Wangh, to try his Arab at 
iiniJgde, and myself to bag a few of the largo rock-pigeons which 
are numerous about Morwun. INfy friend, after a hard run, had 

* In the Sanscrit pa/tar, ‘ stone, rock/ wc have nc.nrly the pcfrec ot tho 
Greeks. 
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dra-wn blood from tbe elk^ and was on the point of spearing bim 
effectually just as be attained a thick part- of tbe jungle, wbicb not 
heeding, borse and rider came in contact with a tree, and were 
dashed with violence to, the ground. There he lay insensible, and 
was brought home upon a c/icwyiue, or cot, by the villagers, much 
bruised, but foi'tunately with no broken bones. A leech was not to 
be had in any of the adjacent villages ; and the patient complain- 
ing chiefly of the hip-bone, we could only apply emollients and 
recommend repose. I returned with no game except one or two 
black-partridges and batten-quail. The rock-pigeons, or hiir-teetur, 
though unaccustomed to the fowler, were too wild for me to get a 
shot at them. The bird bears no analogy to the pigeon, but has all 
the rich game plumage of the or partridge, in which name 

the ornithologist of the west will see the origin of tetrao. There are 
two species of this bird in India, one much smaller than the common' 
partridge ; that of which I speak is much larger, and with the 
peculiarity of being feathered to the toe. I have since discovered it 
to be the counterpart of a bird in thn museum at Chambery, called 
^ tarteveldt des Alpcs the ptarmigan of the highlands of Scotland. 
•The male has exactly these redundant white feathei’S ; while that I 
saw in Savoy was a richly-plumaged female hiir-teetur. - 

Our annual supply of good things haying reached us this morning, 
we were enjoying a bottle of some delicious Burgundy and 'La 
Bose’ after dinner, when we were roused by violent screams -in the 
direction of the village. We were all up in an instant, and several 
men directed to the spot. Our speculations on the cause were soon 
set at rest by the appearance of two liircarms (messengers), and a 
lad with a vessel of milk on his head. For this daily supply they 
had gone several miles, and had nearly reached the camp, when 
having outwalked the boy, they were alarmed by his vociferations, 
" oh uncle, let go-— let go — I am your child, uncle, let me go !” 
They thought the boy mad, and it being very dark, cursed his uncle, 
and desired him to make haste ; but the same wild exclamations 
continuing, they ran back, and found a huge tiger hanging to 
his tattered cold- weather doublet. The Mrcarras attacked the beast 
most manfully with their javelin-headed sticks, and adding liheir 
screams to his, sooii brought the whole village men, women, and 
children, armed with all sorts of missiles, to the rescue ; and it was 
their discordant yells that made us exchange our good fare for the 
jungles of Morwun., 

The ' lord of the black rock,’ for such' is the designation of the 
tiger. Was one of the most ancient bourgeois of Morwun ; his free- 
hold is KalS-p&har, between this and Mugurwar, and his reign for a 
long series- of years has been unmolested, notwithstanding -his 
numerous acts of aggression on his bovine subjects : indeedj only 
two nights before, he was disturbed gorging on a buffalo belonging 
to a poor oilman of Morwun. Whether this tiger was an incarna- 
. tion of one of the Mori lords of Morwun, tradition does not say ; but 
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neifclier gun, how^ nor spear, liad ever been raised against him. In 
return for tliis forbearance, it is said be never preyed upon man, or 
if he seized one, would, upon being entreated with the endearino- 
epithet of mamoo or uncle, let go his hold; and this accounted for 
the little ragged urchin using a phrase which almost prevented the 
hircarras returning to his rescue. 

Felrmry drd . — ^Another halt for our patient, who is doing well, 
and greatly relieved by the application of leeches obtained from* 
Neembaira. What a night ! the clouds which had been alternately 
collecting and dispersing ever since we left Marwar, in December 
last, but had almost disappeared as we commenced our present 
march, again suddenly gathered. The thermometer, which had 
averaged 41° at daybreak throughout the last month, this morning 
rose to '60°. On the 1st, the wind changed to the south, with 
showers, where it continued thi'oughout yesterday; but duringfche 
night it suddenly veered to the north, and the thermometer at day- 
break was 28®, or four degrees below the freezing point. Reader, do 
you envy me my bon vin de Bourgogne et mtcrailles de coton^ with 
not even a wood fire, labouring under a severe pulmonary affection, 
with work enough for five men ? Only three days ago, the thermo- 
meter was 86° at noon, and to-day it is less at noon than yesterday 
at daybreak : even old England, with all her vicissitudes of weather, 
can scarcely show so i'apid a change as this. 

Ill-Mted M4war ! all our hopes are blasted; this second visitation 
has frustrated all our labours. The frost of JDecember, which sunk 
the mercury to 27° as we passed over the plains of Marwar, was felt 
throughout Rajwarra, and blighted every pod of cotton. All was 

burnt up;^^ but our poor exiles comforted themselves, amidst the 
general sorrow, with the recollection that the young gram was safe.. 
But even this last hope has now vanished : all is nipped in the bud* 
Had it occurred a month ago, the young plant would have been 
headed down with the sickle, and additional blossoms would have 
appeared. I was too uuwell to ride out and see the ravages caused 
by this frost. 

February 4th . — Our patient is doing so well, that we look to 
moving to-morrow. Thermometer 28° at daybreak, and 31° at 
siinrise, with a keen cutting wind from the north. Ice closed the 
orifice of the mesliek^ or leathern water-bag. Even the shallow 
stream hear the tents had a pellicle of ice on its surface : our people 
huddling and shivering round their fires of sticks, and the 

cattle 6i all classes looking very melancholy. 

My Yati friend returned from Palode, where I had sent him to 
copy ah inscription in a te^mple dedicated to Mdmd^devay the mother 
of the gods ; but he was disappointed, and brought back only the 
following traditional legend. The shrine, erected by a wealthy J ain 
disciple, was destined to receive the image of one of their pontiff^s : 
but on its completion, MAmorddva appeared in proprid persons to 
the founder, and expressed so strongly her desire to inhabit it, that. 
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ieretic as lie was, lie could not deny tbe goddess’ suit. He stoutly, 
refused, however, to violate the rules of his order; “by my hands 
" the blood neither of goats nor buffaloes can be shed,” said the Jain. 
But, grateful for the permission that a niche should be set apart for 
ber suroop (form), she told him to go to the Sonigurra chief of 
Cheetore, who would attend to the rites of sacrifice. The good Jain, 
with easy faith, did as he was commanded, and erecting another 
temple, succeeded at length in enshrining Parswanat’h. My old 
friend, however, discovered in a temple to Mataji, ‘the Universal 
Mother,’ an inscription of great importance, as it fixes the period of 
one of the most conspicuous kings of the Solanki dynasty of Nehr- 
valla, or correctly, Anhulwarra Puttun ; and, in conjunction with 
another of the same prince (which I afterwards discovered in 
Cheetore), also bearing the very same date,* demonstrates that 
the Solanki' had actually made a conquest of the capital of 
the Gehlotes. The purport is simply that “Komarpal Solanki 
“ and his son Sohunpa.1, in the month of Pos (the precise 
day illegible), S. 1207 (winter of A.D. 1151), came to worship the 
“ Universal Mother in her shi’ine at Palode.’’t The Seesodias try to 
get rid of this difficulty by saying, that during the banishment of 
KomarpM by Sidraj, he not only enjoyed sirna (refuge) at Cheetore, 
but held the post of prime minister to Rawul .Samarsi, the friend 
and brother-in-law of the Chohan emperor of Dehli ; but the inscrip- 
tion (given in the first volume), which I found in the temple built 
by LakhaPana, is written in the style of a conqueror, “ who planted 
“ his standard even in Salpoor,” the city of the Getes in the Punjab. 
At all events, it is one more datum in the history of Eajpootana; , 

Fehruary bth, thermometer 80°. — Mounted Bajraj, ‘ The royal 
steed,’ and took a ride over the heights of Morwun, a wild yet fairy^ 
scene, with the Pat’har or table-land bounding the perspective to the 
east. The downs are covered with the most luxuriant grasses, and 
the d’lidh or plds dried by the wintry blast, a's if scorched by tbe 
lightning, faintly brought to mind the poet’s simile, applied to this 
tree, even in the midst of spring : “ the black leafless IcesooIaF We 
entered a village in ruins, whose neem trees bid defiance to winter j 
the ‘ thorny babool’ {mimosa Arahica) grows luxuriantly out of the 
inner sides of the walls, and no hand invades the airy nest of the 
imitative popy a, fantastically pendant from the slenderest branches. 
Ho trace of the presence of man ; but evidence that he has been 
here. The ground was covered with hoai’-frost, and the little stream 
coated with ice. Many a heavy heart has it caused, and plunged 
joyous industry into utter despondence. Take one example ; yonder 
J^t, sitting by the side of his field, which he eyes in despair; three 
months since, he returned, after many years of exile, to the hapota, 
the land of his sires, without funds, without food, or even the imple- 

* See Inscription, Yol. I, p. *707. 

■tvi inscription is perfectly in unison with the inscriptions on 

the temples and statues of Egypt. ' ' 
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meats for obtaining it. He bad been labouring as a serf in other 
landsj but he heard' of peace in his own, and came back to the 
paternal acres^ “which had been a stranger to the ploughshare since 
he was driven from his cot in S. 1844, immediately following the 
battle of Hurkca-Khal, when the ' Southron^ completed the bondage 
of Mewar. What could he do ? his well was dried up, and if not, he 
had no cattle to irrigate a field of wheat or barley. But Mewar is a 
kind mother, and she yields her cliunna crop without water. To 
the bohora (the raetayer) he promised one-fifth of the produce for 
the necessary seed and the use of a pair of oxen and a plough; one- 
fifth more was the share of the state from land so long sterile ; there 
were three-fifths left f5r himself of his long neglected but at once 
luxuriant fields. He watched the crop “with paternal solicitude, from 
the first appearance of verdure to the approach of bussunt, the 
joyous spring. Bach night, as he returned to his yet roofless abode, 
he related the wonders .of his field and its rapid vegetation ; and as 
he calculated the produce, he anticipated its application ; so much 
“ shall go for a plough, so much for the bohora, so much in part 
payment of a pair of bullocks, and the rest -will keep me in bread 
till the muhlii crop is ready.” Thus the days passed, until this 
killing frost nipped his hopes in the bud, and now see him wringing 
his hands in the bitterest anguish ! This is no ideal picture : it is 
one to be found in every village of Mewar. In this favoured soil, 
there is as much of chmina in the rubbee harvest as of wheat and 
barley conjoined, and in the first crop sown in bunjur, or soil long 
sterile, wheat and chunna are sown together. It is a sad blow to 
the exiles; though happily in the crown-lands their distress will be 
mitigated, as these are rented on leases of five years, and the renters 
for their own sakes must be lenient, and moreover they are well 
watched: 

January 6th. — Still halting ; our patient very well, though he 
feels his bruises : but we shall put him on an elephant to-morrow. 
The jealousy of the Mahratta had hitherto prevented the inhabitants 
from fulfilling their desire to come and visit me; but to-day, the 
elders forming the 'punohaet, heading the procession, they came en 
masse. The authorities need not have feared. exposing the nakedness 
of the land, which is too visible ; but they apprehended the conti-ast 
of their condition with our poor subjects, who were at least unmo- 
lested in their poverty . It was a happiness to Ifearn that this contrast 
was felt, 'and as the Patel presented to me an engaging little child, 
his daughter, he said, "let not our misfortunes be our faults ; .we all 
" belong to Mewar, though we are not so happy as to enjoyyour protec- 
" tion and' care.” I assured him, that although under the Tootfk, I 
should look upon them as myichildren, and the subjects ,of .the Pana ; 
and I have had.it in my power to redeem this pledge — for, strange 
to say, even .Ameer Khan, seeing that the prosperity of the subject 
is that of the prince, has commanded his governor of Neembaira'to 
consult me in everything, and has even gone so far as to beg I 
would considerdhe place as under my authority. Already, following 
[Yon. II.] 
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our example, he has reduced the transit duties nearlyone-half, and 
begins to think the Fringi notions o£ economy better than his own, 
his loss having proved a gain. 

Nelcoomp, January 7tli, eleven miles. — Midway, passed through 
Chakoorla, a village belonging to Meer Khan. Nekoompis a talooh 
of Jawud, which with Mundipea was held by the Pindarri freebooter, 
Fazil, while J'eswunt Kow Bhao held them in jaedad. They are now 
leased to a Pundit by the Hakim of Jawud, which latter is assigned 
by Sindia to his father-in-law, the Senapati. Hekoomp-is a good 
village, but more than two-thirds depopulated, and the renter is 
prevented from being lenient, as he experiences no mercy himself. 
Notwithstanding they have all been suffering as we have from 
this frost, an assessment is now levying. One poor fellow said 
to me, “1 returned only three months ago from exile, and I 
had raised the mud-walls of my hut two feet, when my wife 
died, leaving me to take care of a boy eight years of age, and to get 
bread for both. If the walls were two feet higher I would cover it 
in ] but though I have not a foot of land, my roofless half-finished 
cot is assessed a rupee and a-half a gift of two rupees made him 
%appier than his Hakim ! 

The country is beautiful, the soil rich, and water, as already 
mentioned, about twenty-five feet from the surface. Wo are now 
in the region of the flower sacred to “ gloomy Dis,^' the accursed 
poppy. The crop looks miserable from the frost, but those patches 
within the influence of the wells are partly saved by the fields being 
inundated, which expedient is always successful upon such visita- 
tions, if applied with judgment. The mountains touching great 
Sadi’i lay twelve miles south coming from Pertabgurh, and ranging 
to Saloombra and Oodipoor, where they commingle with the giant 
Aravulli. 

Murlali, January 8th : seven miles. — Crossed two ridges running 
northward to Bhadaisir. The intervening vallies, as usual, fertile, 
with numerous villages, but alienated to the southern Goths or the 
partizan Pat’han. Passed many large townships, formerly in the 
fisc of Mewar, as Baree, Binotah, Bumboree, &c. In the distance, saw 
“ the umbrella of the earth,’'* the far-famed Cheetore. Murlah is an 
excellent township, inhabited by a community of Gharuils, of the 
tribe Oucholeah, who are Bunjarris (carriers) by profession, though 
poets by birth. The alliance is a curious one, and would appear 
incongruous, were not gain the object generally in both cases. It 
was^ the sanctity of their office which converted our hardais into 
hunjarris, for their persons being sacred, the immunity extended 
likewise to their goods, and saved them from all imposts ; so that in 
process of time they became the free-traders of Rajpootana. I was 
^ghiy gratified with the reception I received fi'om the community, 
wbich collectively advanced to me at some distance from the town. 
Ahe procession was headed by the village-band, and all the fair 
arums, who, as they approached, gracefully waved their scarfs 
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over mOj -until I was fairly made captive by the muses of Murlab ! 
It was a novel and interesting scene : tbe manly persons of the 
CharunSj clad in tbe flowing w'bite robe, witb tbe bigb loose folded 
turban inclined on one side, from wbicb tbe mala, or cbaplet, w'as 
gracefully suspended tbe uaiques, or leaders, witb tbeir massive 
necklaces of gold, witb tbe image of tbe pifristuur (manes) depend- 
ing therefrom, gave tbe whole an air of opulence and dignity. Tbe 
females were uniformly attired in a skirt of dark brown camlet, 
having a boddice of light-coloured stuff, witb gold ornaments worked 
into tbeir fine black hair •, and all bad tbe favourite chooris, or nngs 
of Imti-dant (elepbant^s tooth), covering tbe arm from tbe wrist to 
tbe elbow, and even above it. Never was there a nobler subject for 
the painter in any age or country j it was one wbicb Salvator Eosa 
would have seized, full of picturesque contrasts : tbe rich dark tints 
of^ tbe female attire harmonizing with tbe white garments of tbeir 
husbands ; but.it was tbe mien, tbe expr-ession, tbe gestures, denot- 
ing that though they paid homage they expected a full measure in 
I’eturn. And they bad it: for if ever there was a group wbicb 
bespoke respect for tbe natural dignity of man and bis consort, it 
was tbe Cbarun community of Murlab. 

It was not until tbe afternoon, when tbe naiques again came to 
see me at my camp, that I learned tbe full value of my escape from 
tbe silken bonds of the fair Obarunis. This community bad enjoyed 
for five hundred years tbe privilege of making prisoner any Eana 
of Mdwar who may pass through Murlab, and keeping him in 
bondage until be gives them a gote, or entertainment : and tbeir 
chains are neither galling, nor tbe period of captivity, being thus in 
tbe bands of tbe captivated, veiy long. Tbe patriarch told me that 
I was in jeopardy, as the Rana^s representative •, but not knowing 
bow I might have relished the joke, bad it been carried to its con- 
clusion, they let me escape, though they lost a feast by it. But I told 
them I was too much delighted witb old customs not to keep up this ; 
and immediately sent money to tbe ladies witb my respects, and a 
request that 'they would bold their gote (feast). Tbe patriarch and 
bis subordinate naiques and tbeir sons remained witb me to discourse 
on tbe olden time. , 

I 

Tbe founders of this little colony accompanied RanaHamir from 
G-uzzerat in tbe early part of bis reign, and although five centuries 
have elapsed, they have not parted with one iota of tbeir nationality 
or tbeir privileges since that period : neither in person, manners, nor 
dress, have they anything analogous to - those amidst whom they 
dwell. Indeed, tbeir air is altogether foreign to India, and although 
they have attained a place, and that a high one, amongst tbe tribes 
of Hind, their aSinity to tbe ancient Persian is striking •, tbe loose 
■ rope, bigb turban, and flowing beard, being more akin to the figures 
on tbe temples of tbe Guebres than to anything appertaining to 
tbe Gharhurnm, or four classes of tbe Hindus. But I must give 
tbe tale accounting for tbeir settlement in Mewar. Rana Hamir,.so 
[VoL. n.] ' 72 a 
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celebrated in tbe bistory o£ Mewar, bad a leprous spot on bis band, 
to remove vrbicb be made a pilgrimage to tbe sbrine of Hinglaz, upon 
tbe coast of Mekran, tbe division Oritoi of Arrian’s geography. He bad 
reached tbe frontiers of Cutcb Bbooj, when alighting near a tanda, 
or encampment of Cbarnus, a young damsel abandoned the meal she 
was preparing, and stepped forward to bold tbe stranger’s steed. 
Thanking her for her courtesy, be jocosely observed that be wished 
bis people bad as good a breakfast as she was preparing, when she 
immediately made an offering of tbe contents of tbe vessel j on 
which Hamir observed, it would go but a short way to satisfy so 
many hungry mouths. “ Not if it pleased Hinglaz. ji,” she promptly 
replied ; and placing the food before the Rana and bis train, it 
sufficed for all their wants. A little well, which she excavated in 
tbe sand, was soon filled with a copious supply of water, which served 
to quench their thirst. It was an evident interposition of tbe god- 
dess of Hinglaz in favour of this her royal votary. He returned 
from. her sbrine cured, and tbe young Obai’uni’s family were induced 
to accompany him to Mdwar, where be bestowed upon them the 
lands of Murlab, with especial immunities in their mercantile 
capacity ; and as a perpetual remembrance of tbe miraculous feast, 
permission was granted to the Gbaruni damsels to make captive of 
their sovereign as related above. 

Tbe colony, which now consists of some thousands of both sexes, 
presented' an enigma to our young Englishmen, who think 
“ all black fellows alike,’’ and equallybeneatbnotice: it was remarked 
bow comfortable they looked in bouse and pei’son, though there was 
not a vestige of cultivation around their habitations. The-military 
policy of the troubled period accounts for the first ; and a visit to 
the altars of Murlab will furnish the cause of the neglect of the 
agrarian laws of Mewar. As the community increased in numbers, 
the subdivision of the lands continued, accordihg to the customs of 
Outch, until a dispute regarding limits produced a civil war. A 
ferocious combat ensued, when the wives of the combatants who 
were slain ascended the funeral pile ; and to prevent a similar catas- 
trophe, imprecated a curse on whomever from that day should 
cultivate a field in Murlab ; since which the land has lain in absolute 
sterility ! Such is the implicit reverence for the injunction of a 
sati, at this moment of awful inspiration, when about to take leave 
of the world. In M^war, the most solemn of all oaths is that of the 
salt. Malta satVan~ca-dn, ‘ hy great satis an adjuration 

frequently used in the royal patents. 

\ 

The tanda or caravan, consisting of four thousand bullocks, has 
been kept up amidst all the evils which have beset this land, through 
Mogul and Mahratfca tyranny. The - utility of these caravans, as 
general carriers to conflicting armies, and as regular tax-paying 
subjects, has proved their safe-guard, and they were too strong to 
be pillaged by any petty marafider, as any one who has seen a 
iiunjarn encampment will be convinced. They encamp in a square j 
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their grain-bags piled over each other breast-high^ with interstices 
. left foi: their matchlocks^ make no contemptible fortification. Even 
.the ruthless Tooi’k, Jemshid Khan^ set up a protecting tablet in 
favour of the Oharuns of" Murlah, recording their exemj^tion from 
dind contributions, and that there should be no increase in duties^ 
with threats to all who should injure the community. As usual, the 
sun and moon are appealed to as witnesses of good faith, and 
sculptured on the stone. Even the forester Bhil and mountain Mair 
. have set up their signs of immunity and protection to the chosen of 
Hinglaz ; and the figures of a cow and its Jcairie (calfj, carved in 
rude relief, speak the agreement that they should not bo slain or 
stolen within the limits of Murlah, 

Neemhaira : seven miles. — The soil, as usual, excellent ; hut 
from Ranikhaira to Neembaira the blue schist at intervals penetrates 
the surface, and there is but little superincumbent soil even to the 
bed of the stream, which makes an entire disclosure of the rock^ 
over which flows a clear rivulet abounding with small fish, amongst 
which the speckled trout were visible, Ranikhaira, through which 
we* passed, is the largest township of this district, and 'was built by 
tbe Rani, of Ursi Rana, mother of the present ruler of Mewar, at 
whose expense the temple, the hawari or ^ I’eservoir,^ and the paved 
^ street, were constructed. Although in the alienated territory, I had 
a visit from its elders to complain of an indignity to the community 
by the hungiy or scavenger, of Laisrawun, who had killed a hog and 
thrown it into the reservoir, whose polluted waters being. thus 
rendered unfit for use, the inhabitants were compelled to get a purer 
element fz’om the adjacent villages. This hatvarz is about half a mile 
from the town, and being upon the high-way, the council and train 
very wisely stopped at the spot where the aggression had happened : 
.and although the cavalcade of the Hakim of Heembaira was in sight, 
advancing to welcome me, it was^impossible to proceed until I heard 
the whole grievance, when adjured by subjects of Mewar, and 

children of the Rana, though unhappily under the*Toork^^ to see 
their wrongs redressed. I might not have recorded this incident, but 
for its consequence ; as the hog thrown into the reservoir of Bdeji-- 
Rdjy ^ the royal mother^ of Mewar, affords an instance o£ the extent 
to which mortgage is earned. 

The BuJiingisy or scavengers, of Ranikhaira, the very refuse of 
mankind, had mortgaged their rights in tbe dead carcases of their 
to,Wn to a professional brother of Laisrawun ; but, on the 
'i^eturn of these halcyon days, they swerved from their bond. 
^Phe chieftain of Laisrawun espoused his vassaRs cause, and probably 
pointed out the mode of revenge. One morning, therefore, not* having 
the fear of Jemshid of Neemhaira before his eyes, the said mortgageo 
slew his pig; and, albeit but the wreck of a human'being, contrived 
to cast liis victim into the pure fountain of ^ Queenstown,^ and 
immediately fled for sirna to Bheendir. But what could be done to* 
a wi*etch, who for former misdeeds had already suffered the dismem- 
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■bei’menfc of an arroj a leg, and Lis nose ? Here is tLe sentence ! “To 
“ be paraded, mounted on an ass, Lis face blaclcened, witL a cLaplet 
of sLoes round Lis neck, and drummed out of tLe limits of Rani- 
'' kLaira TLe fountain is now undergoing purification j and wLen 
tLe polluted waters are baled out, it is to be lustrated witL tLe Loly 
stream of tLe Ganges, and tLe ceremony will conclude witL a gote, 
or feast, to one Lundi’ed BraLmins. Previous to tLis, I took a peep 
at tLe Lumble altars of EauikLaira. All is modern ; but tLere is 
one tablet whicL pleasingly demonstrates tLat botL public feeling 
and public gratitude exist in these regions. TLis tablet, set up by 
tLe council of tLe town, recorded that Kistna, the ‘ or stone- 

cutter, did at Lis own expense and labour repair all tLe altars then 
going to decay,- for wLicL pious act they guaranteed to LimandLis 
successors for ever six tlidlis or platters of various viands, saffron, 
oil, butter, and several pieces of money, at every village /eie. Doubt- 
less sucL traits are not confined to RauikLaira. I accepted witL 
kindness tLe offerings of tLe elders and assembled groupes — a pot of 
curds and sundry blessimgs — and continued my journey to meet tLe 
impatient cavaliers of Neembaira, wko, to fill up tLe interlude, were 
liarowling, witL matcLlock and spear, tLeir well-caparisoned 
cLargei’s. TLe KLan was in tLe centre of tLe groups, and we Lad a 
friendly, unceremonious dustabazee, or shaking of Lands, without 
dismounting. He is a gentlemanly PaPLan, of middle age, courteous 
and affable, and a very different personage from the two-handed 
JemsLid Lis predecessor, who lately died from a cancer in Lis back : 
a judgment, if we are to credit our Mewar friends, for Lis horrible 
cruelties and oppressions over all these regions, as lieutenant of 
Ameer KLan during many years. TLe KLan welcomed me to 
Neembaira with true Oriental poUtesse, saying, “ that the place was 
minej” and that he Lad received the “ positive instructions of the 
“ Nawab Sahib (Ameer KLan, whose son-in-law he is) to look upon 
me as himself I replied, that, in accepting such a trust, I could 
not say more than that I would, whenever occasion presented itself, 
act for him as if Neembaira were really my own. TLe KLan Lad 
reason to find that Lis confidence was not misplaced ; and while 
enabled to benefit him, I had also the opportunity of pi’otecting the 
interests of the feudatories, who by this alienation (as is fully related , 
in the Annals of Mewar) were placed beyond the pale of the Rana’s 
power._ TLe ETian, after accompanying me to my tents, took leave ; 
but paid me a long visit in the evening, when we discussed all that 
concerned the welfare of Lis charge and the peace of the' borders. As 
matters stand, it is a duty to concilitate and to promote prosperity j- 
but it is melancholy to see this fertile appanage of Mdwar in the 
Land of so consummate a villain as Meer KLan ; a traitor to Lis 
master Holcai-, for which be obtained the ‘ sovereignty in perpetuity' 
of many rich tracts both in Mewar and Ambdr, without rendering’ 
the smallest service in i-eturn. Let this be borne in mind when 
anollicr day of reckoning comes. Neembaira is a considerable town, 
witii an excellent stone circumvallation ; and, being on the high road 
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sugar-cane, and other products, which would enrich instead of demo- 
rahziug, and therefore impoverishing, the country. We have saved ^ 
Rajpootana from political ruin ; but the boon of more existence will 
be valueless if we fail to restore the moral energies of her popula- 
tion; for of this fine region aud noble race we might say, as Byron 
does of Greece — 

** ’Tis Greece — but living Greece no more !** 
for the mind is doca3^ed, and the body often palsied and worn out^ 
in the very meridian of life. As far as my personal influence went, 

I practised what I preach ; and, as I have already stated, exacted a* 
promise, from the liana on the throne to the lowest T^hakoor, that 
they w'ould never initi.ato their children in this debasing practice. 
Bnras inere declamation can do very little good, I will here insex'fca 
portion of the Agrarian customary code of Me war and Mai wa, which 
may bo brought into oporatiou directly or indirectly. The distribu- 
tion of crops was as follows : 

To each c/tnrrn^, ohnrsa, or skin of laud, there is attached twenty- 
five beegas of irrigated land, for wheat and barley, with from thirty 
to fifty beegas more, called mar, or inal, dependent on the heavens 
for water, and generally sown with gravi. Of the twenty-five beegas 
of laud irrigated from the well, tho legislature sanctioned one heega* 
of opium, and ten to fifteen bisreas (twenty biswas are a beega) of 
sugar-cane. But in these days of anarchy and conf usion, when every 
one follows his own view of things, they cultivate two of opium 
and three of cane, and perhaps two ofhaidcy, instead of twenty-five, 
to feed the family ! What an unnatural state of agricultural economy 
is this, when the cultivator sometimes actually purchases food for 
his family, in order that he may bestow his time and labour on this 
enervating exotic ! But should the foreign markets be closed, and 
famine, as is not unusual, ensue, what must be the consequence, 
where the finestcorn-country in Indiais converted to a poppy-garden ! 

In Harouti, they manage these things better ; and although its old 
politic ruler makes use of the districts in Malwa, which he rents 
from the Mahrattas, for the culture of opium, being himself a trader 
in it, yet I do not believe he permits its demoralizing influence to 
enter* within his proper domain. It is pleasing to see some traces of ‘ 
tho legislative wisdom of past days, and old Zalim knows that it is 
by tho more generous productions of the plough that his countiy 
must prosper. But our monopoly acted as an oncouragement of this 
vice ; for no sooner was it promulgated that the Oovipani Saheb 
was contractor-general for opium, than prince andj^easant, nay, tho 
very scavengers, dabbled in the speculation. All Malwa was thrown 
into a ferment ; like the Dutch tulip-bubble, the most fraudulent 
purchases and transfers were effected by men who had not a seer of 
opium in their possession. The extent to which this must have gone 
may be imagined when, according to the return, the sales, in the first 
year of our monopoly, exceeded oie million sterling, in which I 
rather think we gained^ a loss of some £40,000 ! It is to be hoped 
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the subject is now better understood, and that the Legislature at 
home will perceive that a perseverance in this pernicious traffic is 
consistent neither with our honour, our interest, nor with hunaanib}'. 

If the facts I have collected are confirmed on enquiry, the late 
measures of Government, in whatever motives originating, will only 
augment the mischief. Even admitting their expediency in protect- 
ing our Patna monopoly, and their justice as afiecting the native 
o-overnments (the contractors and cultivators of the drug), still other 
measures might have been devised, equally efficacious in themselves 
and less pregnant with evil consequences. • 

\ 

^ 

CHAPTER ‘V. 

DJtarestvar. — IhiHungxirli Klieyri, — Colony of Charuns, — Inttle Aiioa. — Inscrip- 
Hon at Paragurli, — Doongur Sing. — Sco Sing. — Laio of adoption. — Kola 
Mcgh. — OmMpyoova audits chief — Singolli. — Temple of Bhaivam. Tablet of 
Rana Molczil. — Traditionary tales of the Saras, — Aloo Sard of JBumtioda, 
Sangermoto. — Singnlar effects produced by the sitn on the atmosphere of the 
Pat^har. 

I 

Sliareswary January 14ih^ six miles ; tlierm. 46° at 5 a.m. — ^Fkom 
K iineroli to Dhareswav tliere is a gradual descentj perhaps equal to 
one-third of the angle of ascent of the table-land* For half the 
distance the surface is a fine rich soil^ but the last half is strewed 
with fragments of the rock Dhardswar is beautifully situated at 
the lowest point of descent^ with a clear stream^ planted with fine 
timber to the south. The Bhomia rights are enjoyed by some Cutch- 
waha Rajpoots, who pay a share of the crops to Kundroh. Passed 
a few small hamlets in the grey of the morning, and several herd of 
elk-deer, who walked away from us with gi'eat deliberation ; but the 
surface was too stony to try our horses' mettle. 

15i7i, Suttungicrlv Kheyriy distance nine miles. — The road over a 
bare rock, skirting a stream flowing on its surface. Two miles from 
Dhareswar is the boundary of Kuneroh, and the chourdsi (eighty-four 
townships) of Kheyri ; the descent still graduating to Kheyri, which 
is probably not above one hundred feet higher than the external plains 
of Mewar. The I’oad was over loose stones with much jungle, but 
here and there some fine jD^-lches of rich black soil. We kept 
company with the Dhardswar mdla all the way, which is well- 
wooded in its course, and presented a pretty fall at one point of our 
journey. Passed several hamlets, and a colony of Charuns, whom I 
found to be some of my friends of Murlah, They had not forgotten 
their privilege ; but as the ladies were only the matrons of 4he 
colony, there would have been no amusement in captivity; sol 
dropped five rupees into the brazen hullas, and passed ont The 


A borne in mind, that' this was written on the spot, in Jainiaxy, 
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between Malwa and Hindusfc^lian^ it enjoys a good share o£ traffic. 
Upwards of one hundred villages are attached to it, and it was 
estimated at three lacs of rupees, of annual rent. 




CHAPTER IV. 

The Tatliar or Tahle-land of Central Lidia. — Vieto from ilience. — ’Project of cc 
canal . — Its advantages to Meivar, — ’Cftilitij of fnxther loor’ks to the people^- 
— Traces of superstition "in the Pat'har . — Temple of SooMideo. — The Dyte- 
ca-bar, or ‘ Giant^s hone’ — The Vira-jhamp, or ^ 'IVarrioi^’s Leap.’ — Pro- 
prietorsliip of the Pat’har . — Its products, — The poppy, — Pernicious effects of its 
increased cultivation, — Account of the introduction and mode of culture of 
' opium, — Original spot of its cultivation, — The manufacture of opmm leapt 
pace with the depopulation of Meivar, — Process of cultivation, and of manu- 
facture, — Its fluctuation of price, — Adulterated opium of Khantul, — jEJvil 
consequences of the use of opium, — Duty of the paramount poioer to restrict 
ih^ culture, — Practicability of such a measure, — Distribution of crops , — 
Impolicy of the government in respect to the opium monopoly, 

Kunairolhj Ifehntary \Zthy nine miles. — A new feature in the face 
of M^war was this day disclosed to us. At the termination of our 
short march, we ascended the Paffhar^ or plateau of Central India^ 
the grand natural rampart defending M^war on the east. 'As we 
approached it, the level line of its crest, so distinct from the pinnacled 
Aravulli, at once proclaimed it to be a table-land, or rock of the 
secondaiy. formation. Although its elevation is not above four 
hundred feet from its western base, the transition is remarkable^ 
and it presents from the summit one of the most diversified scenes^ 
whether in a moral, political, or picturesque point of view, that I 
ever beheld. Prom this spot the mind^s eye embraces at once all the 
grand theatres of the history of Mewar. Upon our right lays 
Cheetore, the palladium of Hinduism; on the west, the gigantic 
Aravulli, enclosing the new capital, 'and the shelter of her heroes ; 
here, at our feet, or within view, all the alienated lands now under 
the ^ barbarian Toork^ or Mahi'atta, as Jawnd, Jeerun, Neemuch, 
Neembaira, Kheyri, Ruttengurh. What associations, what aspira- 
tions, does this scene conjure up to one who feels as a Rajpoot for 
this fair land ! The rich flat we have passed over — a space of nearly 
seventy English miles froin one table-range to the other— appears as 
a deep basin, fertilized by numerous streams, fed by huge reservoirs 
in the mountains, and studded with towns, which once were populous, 
but are for the most part now in ruins, though the germ of incipient 
prosperity is just appearing. Prom this height I condensed all my 
speculative ideas on a very favourite subject — the ^formation of a 
canal .to unite the ancient and modern capitals of Mewar, by whicli 
her soil might be made to retuim a ten-fold harvest, and famine be 
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sltufc oufc for ever from lier gates. My eye embraced the vrhole Ime 
of tbe Bairis, from its outlet at the Godisdgur, to its passage vritbin 
a mile of Cbeotore, and tbe benefit lilcely to accrue from such a work 
appeared incalculable. Wbat new ideas would bo opened to tbe 
Rajpoot, on seeing tbe trains of oxen, wbicb now creep slowly along 
witb merchandize for tbe capital, exchanged for boats gliding along 
tbe canal ; and bis fields, for many miles on each side, irrigated by 
lateral cuts, instead of the cranking JUgyptian wheel, as it is called, 
but wbicb is indigenous to India ! If the reader will turn to_ tbe map, 
be will perceive the great facilities for such an undertaking. He 
will there see two grand reservoirs within six miles of each other, 
tbe Pesbola, or internal lake, having an elevation of eighty feet above 
tbe external one, tbe Oodisagur, whose outlet forms the Bairis river; 
but for wbicb tbe valley of the capital would be one wide lake, and 
wbicb, for want of proper regulation, once actually submerged a 
third of it. The Pesbola may be called tbe parent of tbe other, 
although it is partly fed by tbe minor lake at the villa of Subailea- 
ca-bari. Both are from twelve to fourteen miles in circumference, in 
some places thirty-five feet deep, and being fed by tbe perennial 
streams from the Aravulli, they contain a constant supply of water. 
Prom tbe external lake to Cbeetore, tbe fall is so slight that few 
locks would be required ; and tbe soil being a yielding one through- 
out, tbe expense of tbe undertaking would be moderate. There is 
plenty of material in tbe neighbouring bills and forests, and by 
furnishing occupation for tbe wild population, the work would tend 
not a little to reclaim them. But where are tbe means ? With this 
difi&culty, and the severe blow to our incipient prosperity in this 
untimely frost, our schemes dissipate like the mist of tbe morning. 
But I cannot relinquish tbe conviction that tbe undertaking, if 
executed, would not only enable tbe Rana to pay bis tribute, but to 
be more merciful to bis subjects, for whose welfare it is our chief 
duty to labour.* 


Tbe summit of tbe Pat^bar has a fertile soil, welf- watered and well- 
wooded, and producing tbe mango, mbowa, and neem ; and wbei’e the 
appearance of tbe crops a criterion, we should say it was equal in 
fertility to tbe best part of Mdwar. In ancient inscriptions, tbe 
term Oopermdl is applied, as well as Pafliar, to this markedfeature 
in tbe geological structure of Central India : tbe first being rendered 
exactly by tbe^ Gei’man ohcTlcind ; tbe other signifying ‘flat/ mr 
■table-land. 


In tbe indented recesses of this elevated land, which covers an 
immense portion of Central India, there are numerous spots of 
roma,ntic beauty, which enthusiasm has not failed to identify witb 
religious associations. "Wherever there is a deep glen, a natural 


“y journal, I Would almost (when 
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founfcairij or a cascade, tlie traveller will infallibly discover some 
traces of tbe ‘ Great God’ (Mahadeva) of tlie Hindus, tbe creator.and 
destroyer of life. 

By the stupidity of my guide, and the absence of the indefatigable 
Balgovind, my Brahmin antiquarian pioneer, I lost the opportunity 
of seeing the shrine of Sookhdeo, situated in a dark cleft of the 
rock, not two miles from the pass where I ascended. In excuse, he 
said he thought, as my camp was near, that it would be easy to 
descend to the shrine oi the ease-giving’ god, Sookhdeo (horn soolch, 
‘ ease’) ; but revocare gradum was an evil which, added to the 
necessity of extracting all the information I could from some of the 
opium-growers in attendance, deterred me. The abode of Sookhdeo 
is in a deep recess, well-wooded, with a cascade bursting from the 
rock near its summit, under a ledge of which the symbolic I’epresent- 
ative is enshrined. Around it are several gop^ltas or caves of the 
anchorite devotees : but the most conspicuous object is a projecting 
ledge, named Byte-ca-hdr, or ^ Giant’s-bone,’ on which those who are 
in search of ease’ jump from above. This is called the Vimfhamp, 
or ‘ warrior’s-leap,’ and is made in fulfilment of vows either 
for temporal or future good. Although most of the leapers 
perish, some instances of escape are recorded. The love of 
offspi’ing is said to be the principal motive to this pious act of 
saltation ; and I was very gravely told of one poor woman, whose 
philoprogenitive bump was so great, that she vowed to take the leap 
herself with her issue ; and such, says the legend, was her faith, that 
both escaped. A taili, or oilman, was the last jumper of Sookhdeo, 
and he was no less fortunate; to him the ^ giant’s-bone’ was a bed 
of roses. So much for the faith of the oilman of Jawud ! There 
are many such Leucotheas in this region of romance : that at Oonkarj 
on the Nerbudda, and the sacred mount Girnar, are the most 
celebrated. 

Until the last sixty years, the whole of the plateau, as far as the 
Chumbul, belonged to Mewar; but all, with the exception of 
Kuneroh, are now in the hands of Sindia. Kundroh is the chief 
township of a small district of twenty-two villages, which, by the 
change of events, has' fortunately reverted to the Sana, although it 
was not extricated from the grasp of the Mahrattas without some 
difficulty; it was taken first, and the right of repossession argued 
afterwards. Would we had tried the same process with all the rest 
of the plateau ; but unhappily they were rented to old Lalaji Belial, 
a lover of order, and an alley of old Zalim Sing ! But let me repeat, 
for the tenth time, that all these lands are only held by Sindia on 
'mortgage for war-contributions, paid over and over again : and when 
an opportunity occurs, let this be a record, and the Pui’/iu?* west of 
the Ghumbul be restored to Mdwar. 

' I was delighted to see that the crops of Kuneroh had only partially 
suffered from' the ravages of the frost of the 3d, 4th, to 25th, which 
extended over Malwa, and that although the gram was destroyed, 
[Tot. II.] ' 
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famine^ augmented tlieir virulence, and depopulated Rajpootana, so 
did the culture of this baneful weed appear to thrive. The predatory 
system, which succeeded Mogul despotism, soon devastated this fair 
region, and gradually restricted agricultural jDursuits to the richer 
harvests of barley, wheat, and gram ; till at length even these were 
confined to a bare sustenance for the families of the cultivator, who 
then found a substitute in the poppy. From the small extent of its 
culture, he was able to watch it, or to pay for its protection from 
pillage ; this he could not do for his corn, which a troop of horse 
might save him the trouble of cutting. A land of moral barometer 
might, indeed, be constructed, to shew that the maxiimivi of oppres- 
sion in Mewar, was the maxiimim o£ the culture of the poppy iu 
Malwa. Emigration commenced*in S. 1840 (A.D. 1784); it was at 
its height iu S. 1856 (A.D. 1800), and went on gradually depopulat- 
ing that country until S. 1874 (A.D. 1818). Its consumption, of 
course, kejDt pace with its production, it having found a vent in 
foreign markets. 

The districts to which the emigrants fled were those of Muudisore^ 
Kachvode, Oneil, and others, situated on the feeders of the Ohumhul, 
in its course through Lower Malwa. There they enjoyed com- 
parative protection and kind treatment, under Appa Saheb and his 
father, who were long the farmers-general of these fertile lands. It 
could not be ^expe'cted, howevei', that the ne<V settlers should be 
allowed to participate in the lands irrigated by wells already 
excavated ; but Appa advanced funds, and appointed them lands, 
all fertile though neglected, iu which they excavated wells for them- 
selves. They abandoned altogether wheat and barley, growing only 
miilchi or ^ Indian corn,^ for food, which requires no ixTigation, and 
to which the poppy succeeds iu rotation; to these, and the sugar- 
cane, all their industry was directed. 

But to proceed with the process of cultivation. When the crops 
of Indian corn {mulcJii) or of hemp {s2m7i) are gathered in, the stalks 
are rooted up and burned ; the field is then flooded, and, when 
sufficiently saturated, ploughed up. It is then copiously manured with 
cow-dung, which is deemed the best for the purpose ; hut even this 
has undergone a preparatory operation, or chemical decomposition, 
being kept in a hollow ground during the rainy season, and often 
agitated with long poles, to allow the heat to evaporate. In this 
state it is spread over the fields and ploughed in. Those who do 
not keep kine, and cannot afford to purchase manure, pi’ocnre flocks 
of goats and sheep, and pay so much a night for having them penned 
in the fields. The land being ploughed and harrowed at least sixer 
seven times, until the soil is almost pulverized, it is divided into 
beds, and slight embankments are formed to facilitate irrigation. 
The seed is then thrown in, the fields are again inundated; and the 
seventh day following this is repeated to saturation. On the seventh 
or ninth, but occasionally not until the eleventh day, the plant springs 
up ; and on the twenty-fifth, when it has put forth a few leaves, and 
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begins to look withered, -tliey water it once more. As soon as this 
moisture dries, women and oliildren are turned into tlie fields to 
thin the plants, leaving them about eight inches asunder, and 
loosening the earth around them with iron spuds. The plant is at 
this stage about three inches high, A month later, it is watered 
moderately, and when dry, the earth is again turned up and loosened. 
The fifth water is given in about ten days more ; two days after 
which, a flower appears here and theie. This is the signal for 
another watering, called ^the flower- watering;^ after which, in 
twenty-four or thirty-six hours, all the flowers burst their cells. 
’\'^Tien about half the petals have fallen, they irrigate the plants 
sufficiently to moisten the earth, and soon tlic rest of the flowers 
drop off, leaving the bare capsule, which rapidly increases in bulk. 
In a short period, when scarcely a flower remains, a whitish powder 
collects outside the capsule, which is the signal for immediate applica- 
tion of the lancet. 

The field is now divided into three parts, in one of which operations 
coniinence. The cutting-instrument consists of three prongs, with 
delicate points, around which cotton thi'ead is bound to prevent its 
making too deep an incision, and thus causing the liquid to flow into 
the interior of the capsule The wound is made from the base 
upwards, and the milky juice which exudes coagulates outside. 
Each .plant is thrice pierced, on thi'ee successive days, the operation 
commencing as soon as the sun begins to warm. In cold mornings, 
when it congeals rapidly, the coagulation is taken off with a scraper. 
The fourth morning, each plant is once more pierced, to ascertain 
that no juice remains. On each morning this extract is immersed in 
a vessel of linseed oil, to prevent it from drying up. The juice being 
all collected, there remains only the seed. The capsules are there- 
fore broken off and carried to the barn, where they are spi’ead out 
upon the ground; a little water is sprinkled over them, and beings 
covered with a cloth, they remain till the morning, when the cattle 
tread out the seed, which is sent to the oilmen, and the refuse is 
burnt, lest the cattle should eat them, as even in this stage thej’’ are 
poisonous. Poppy oil is more used for the cherag^h (lamp) than any 
other in Mewar. They calculate a maund (of forty seers,' or about 
seventy-five pounds weight) of seed for every two seers of milk. 
The price of seed is now twenty rupees per mani of one hundred 
and twelve {ciitcha) maunds. 

One heega of Malwa land, of the measure Shahjehdni (when the 
jureebj or rod, is one hundred cubits long) will yield from five to 
fifteen seers of opium-juice, each seer being forty-five salimsJiaM 
rupees in weight : the medium is reckoned a good produce. The 
cultivator or farmer sells it, in the state described, to the speculator, 
at the price current of the day. The purchaser puts it into cotton 
bags of three folds, and carries it home. Having obtained the leaves 
of the poppy, he spreads them in a heap of two or three inches in 
depth, and thereon deposits the opium, in balls of fifteen rupees^ 
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Tvejgifc eacli, wliicli are allowed to remain five months for the 
purpose o£ evaporation. If. the milk has been thin., or treated with 
oil, seven parts in ten will remain; but if good and pure^ eight. 
The heo^arris (speculators) then sell it, either for home-consumption 
in Bajpootana, or for exportation. 

From the year S. 1840 (A.D. 1784) to S. 1857 (A.D. 1801), the 
market-price of the crude opium from the cultivator ran from 
sixteen to twenty-one salimshahi rupees per- diirH, a measure of 
five fuclca seers, each seer being the weight of ninety salimshaln 
rupees. I give the price of the drug by the grower in the first stage, 
as a better criterion than that of the manufacturer in its prepared 
state. In the year S. 1857, it rose to twenty-five rupees ; in S. 1860 
to twenty-seven, gradually increasing till S. 1865 (A.D. 1809), wheu 
it attained its maximum of forty-two, or an advance of one hundred 
and seventy per cent, above the price of the year A.D. 1784. 'But 
some natural causes are assigned for this extraordinary advance ; 
after which it gradually fell, until S. 1870 (A.D. 1804), when it was 
eo low as twenty-nine. In S. 1873 it had again risen to thirty-three, 
and in S. 1784-5, when its transit to the ports of Sinde and Guzzerat 
was unmolested (whence it was exported to China and the Archi- 
pelago), it had reached thirty-eight and thirty-nine, where it now (S. 
1876, or A.D. 1820) stands. 

In Kanthul (which includes Pertabgui'h Deola), or the tracts upon 
the Myhie river, opium is cultivated to a great extent, and adul- 
terated in an extraordinary manner. This being sold in China as 
Malwa opium, has greatly lessened the value of the drug in that 
market. The adulteration is managed as follows : a preparation of 
refined goor (molasses) and gum, in equal proportion, is added to 
half its quantity of opiate coagulum ; the mass is then put into 
cauldrons, and after being well amalgamated by boiling, it is taken 
out, and when sufiiciently dry is well beaten, and put into cotton 
bags, which ai’e sewn up in green hides, and exported to Muska- 
Mundi. The Gosdns of these parts are the chief contractors for this 
impure opium, which is reckoned peculiarly, unwholesome, and is 
never consumed in Bajpootana. Bumour says that it is transported 
to the Spice Islands, where it is used as a manure in the cultivation' 
of the nutmeg. The transit-duties on opium, in the native states, 
are levied on each bullock-load, so that the adulterated pays as 
much as the pure. The Gosens smuggle great quantities. 

Such is the history, and I believe a pretty correct one, of the 
growth and extension of this execrable and demoralizing plant, for 
the last forty years. If the now paramount power, instead of 
making a monopoly of it, and consequently extending its cultivation, 
would endeavour to restrict it by judicious legislative enactments,, 
. or at least reduce its culture to what it was forty years ago, genera- 
tions yet unborn would have just reason to praise us for. this work 
of mercy. It is no less our interest than our duty to do so, and to 
call forth genuine industry, for the improvement of cotton, indigo,' 
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cavalcade o£ the Komasdav of Klie}'!’! was also at liaudj consisting of 
about two hundred horse and foot, having left his castle on the peak 
to greet and conduct me to my tent. He is a relation of old Lallaji 
Belial, and intelligent and polite. Our tents were pitched near the 
town, to which the Pundit conducted us ; after which act of civility, 
in the character of the loeum tenens of my friend Lallaji, and his 
sovereign Sindia (in whose camp I sojourned twelve long years), 
he took his leavej inviting me to the castle ; but as it contained 
nothing antique, I would not give cause for jealousy to his prince 
by accepting his invitation, and civilly declined. 

The Ghourdsi, or eighty-four [townships] of Ruttungui-h Kheyrj, 
was in S. 1828 (A.D. 1772) assigned to Madaji Sindia, to pay off a 
war- contribution ; and until S. 1832, its revenues were regularly 
accounted for. It was then made over to Berji Tap, the son-in-law 
of Sindia, and has ever since remained alienated from Mdwar. The 
treason of the chief of Beygoo, onoAf the sixteen nobles of the Bana, 
lost this jewel in his crown, for he seized upon the Gliourasi, which 
adjoined his own estate, situated on the skirt of this alpine region. 
To expel him the Rana called on Sindia, who not only took the 
Ghourdsi, but Beygoo itself, which was heavily fined, and forty of 
its best villages, or half his fief, were mortgaged to pay the mulct. 
The landscape from these heights is very fine ; the Pundit, from his 
aerial abode, can look down on Kheyri, and exclaim with Selkirk : 

“ I am monarch of all I survey 

but I would dispute his right with all my heart, if I could do so 
with success. 

Little Attoa . — ^Distance eight miles, thermometer at daybi’eak 40° 
with a cutting wind, straight from the north, which we keenly felt 
as our party ascended the heights of Ruttungurh. The altitude of 
this second steppe in the plateau is under four hundred feet, although 
the winding ascent made it by the perambulator five furlongs. The 
’ fort is erected on a projection of the mountain, and the works are 
in pretty good order. They had been adding fresh ones on the 
accessible side, which the general state of security has put a stop to. 
In fact, it could not hold out twenty-four hours against a couple of 
mortars, the whole interior being commanded from a height within 
easy range. I asked my old guide if the castle had ever stood a 
storm ; his reply was in the negative ; “ she is still a Iwmari 
‘‘ (a virgin), and all forts are termed Icomaris, until they stand an 

assault.-’-’ We had a superb view from the summit, which is 
greatly above the level of Kuneroh, whose boundary line was 
distinct: The stream from Dhareswar was traced gliding through 
its embanlcments of black I’ock, covered with luxuriant young cj-ops, 
and studded with mango and mowah trees. It is a singular fact, 
that the higher we ascended, the less mischief had been inflicted on 
the crops, although the sugar-cane looked prematurely ripe. The 
wheat fields were luxuriant, but the barley showed in their grizzly 
beards here and there an evidence of having suffered. I also noted 
[Voi,. IL] 74 
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tliat invariably all tbe low brancbes of tbe mowab trees weroinjaved^ 
the leaves shrivelled and dried up, while the superior ones were not 
affected. The field-peas [hutloe) sown with the barley were more 
or less injured, but not nearly so much as at Kuneroh. 

The road was execrable, if road it could be termed, Which for 
many miles was formed for me by the kindness of the Pundit, who 
cut a path through the otherwise impenetrable jangle, the abode of 
elks and tigers, sufficient to pass my baggage. This route is never 
passed by troops ; but I had curiosity to indulge, not comfort. 
About four miles from the castle, we ascended another moderate 
elevation to the village of Oomur, whence we saw Paragurh on the 
left, and learning that it contained an inscription, I despatched one 
of my Pundits to copy it. A mile further brought us to the 
extremity of the ridge serving as a land-mark to the Ohourdsi of 
Kheyri. Prom it we viewed another steppe, that we shall ascend 
the day after to-morrow, from which I am told the PaPhar gradually 
shelves to the banks of the Ohumbul, the termination of ouivjourney. 
As we passed the village of Omddpoora [Eopetoimi), a sub-inf euda- 
tion of BeygoOj held by the uncle of its chief, we were greeted by 
the T’hakoor, accompanied by two of his kinsmen. They were all 
well-mounted, lance in hand, and attired in their quilted tunics and 
deer-skin doublet, of itself no contemptible armour. They conveyed 
their chiePs compliments, and having accompanied me to my tents, 
took leave. 

Ohoota, or little Attoa, is also held by a sub-vassal of the same 
clan, the Meghawuts of Beygoo ; his name Doongur Sing, ‘ the 
mountain lion, now with me, and who long enjoyed the pre-eminent 
distinction of being chief riever of the PaPhar. With our party 
he has the familiar appellation of Roderic Dhu, and without 
boasting of his past exploits, he never dreams of their being coupled 
with dishonour. Although he scoured the country far and near to 
bring black-mail to his mountain -retreat, it was from the Mahrattas 
chiefly that his wants were supplied j and he required but the fiower, 
to have attained the same measure of celebrity as his ancestor the 
‘ Black-cloud' {Kala Meg’h) of Beygoo. >Still, iiis name was long the 
bugbear of this region, and the words Boongur Sing ayd ! ‘ the 
mountain lion is at hand P were sufficient to scare the peaceful 
occupants of the surrounding country from their property, or to arm 
them for its defence. With the 'Southron^ he had just cause of 
quarrel, since, but for hirn, he would have been lord of ITuddowad 
and its twenty-four villages, of which his grandfather was despoiled 
at the same time that this alpine region was wrested by Sindia from 
his sovereign. This tuppa, however, fell to Holcar ; but the father 
of Doongur, lance in hand, gave the conqueror no rest, until he 
granted him a lease in perpetuity of four of the villages of his ' 
pateimony, two of which were under Holcar’s own seal, and two 
under that of the renter. About twenty years ago, the latter having 
been resumed, Seo Sing took up his lance again, and initiated the 
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mountain-lion, his sotij in the lem talionis. He flung away the 
scabbardj sent his family for security to the Eaja of Shapoora^ and 
gave his mind up to vengeance. The father and son, and many 
other brave spirits with the same cause of revenge, carried their 
incursions into the very heart of Malwa, bringing back the spoils to 
his den at little Attoa. But though his hand was now raised against 
every man, he forgot not his peculiar feud {her), and his patrimony of 
Huddowa6 yielded little to the Mahratta. But Seo Siug was 
surrounded by foes, who leagued to circumvent him, and one day, 
while driving many a goodly bufi;alo to his shelter, he was suddenly 
beset by a body of horse placed in ambush by the Bhow. But both 
were superbly mounted, and they led them a chase through Mandel- 
gurh, and were within the very verge of security, when, as Seo Sing 
put his mare to the nulla, she played him false and fell, and ere she 
recovered herself the long lance of the Mahratta was through the 
rider. Young* Doongurwas more fortunate, and defying his pursuers 
to clear the rivulet, bound up the body of his father in his scarf, 
ascended the familiar path, and buimt it at midnight, amongst the 
family altars of Nuddowae. But far from destroying, this only 
increased the appetite for vengeance, which has lasted till these 
days of peace ; and, had every chieftain of Mdwar acted like 
Doongur, the Mahratta would have had fewer of their fields to batten 
on to-day. His frank, but energetic answer, when the envoy men- 
tioned the deep complaints ui’ged against him by the present 
manager of Nuddowae, was “I must have bread I” and this they had 
snatched from him. But Holcar's government, which looks not to 
the misery inflicted, carries loud complaints to the resident authoi'i- 
ties, who can only decide on the principle of possession, and the 
abstract view of Doongur’s course - of life. For myself, I do not 
hesitate to avow, that my regard for the chiefs of Mdwar is in the 
ratio of their retaliation on their ‘ Southron’ foe j and entering 
deeply into all their great and powerful grounds for resentment, 1 
warmly espoused the cause of the ‘'mountain-lion j’ and as the case 
(through Mr. Gerald Wellesley) was left by Holcar’s government to 
my ai’bitration, I secured to the chief a part of his patrimony under 
their joint seal, and left him to turn his lance into a ploughshare, 
until fresh causes for just aggression may arise. This settlement 
gave me another proof of the inalienable right in land granted by 
the ryot cultivator, and its superiority over that granted by the 
sovereign. There were certain rights in the soil (bhom) which 
Doongui-’s ancestors had thus obtained, in the township of Nud- 
dowad, to which he attached a higher value than to the place itself. 
Doongur’s story affords a cui’ious instance of the laws of adoption 
superseding, if not the rank, the fortune resulting from birthright. 
Seo Sing and Doulut Sing, both sub-vassals of Beygoo, were brothers ; 
the former had Nuddowad, the latter Eawurdo. But Doulut Sing, 
having no issue, adoptedSalim Sing, the younger brother of Doongm’, 
who has thus become lord of Eawurdo, of nearly four thousand 
jrupees’ annual jrent, while Doongur’s chief place is liftleAttoa, and 
[Voii. n.] ■ ' V4 a 
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the hhom of hTaddowae. Salim Sing is now in high favouv with his 
chief of BeygoOj to whom he is foicjdar, or leadei*-of the vassals. In 
personal appearance he has greatly the advantage of Dopngar j 
Salim is tall and very handsome^ bold in speech and of gentlemanly 
deportment; Doongur is compact in form^ of dark' complexion, 
rugged in feature, and bluntness itself in phrase, but perfectly good- 
hnmoured, frank, and unreserved ; and as he rode by my side, he 
amused me with many anecdotes connected with the scenery around. 

SingolK, February nth, eight and a half miles, thermometer 40°. 
—This town is chief of a tuppa or subdivision, containing fifty- two 
villages, of the district of Antri, a term applied to a defile, or tract 
surrounded by mountains. The Antri of Mewar is fertilized by the' 
Bhamuni, which finds its way through a singular diversity of country, 
after two considerable falls, to the Ohumbul, and is about thirty 
miles in length, reckoning from Beechore to the summit of the steppe 
of the plateau, by about ten miles in breadth, producing the most 
luxui’iant crops of wheat, barley, gram, sugar-cane, and poppy ; and 
having, spread over its surface, one hundred villages and hamlets ; ‘ 
but a section of the country will make it better understood. 


3 ff«ccn< io the Chimhiil 



From Beechore, the pass opening from the plains of M6war, to 
the highest peak of this alpine Pat^har the JTala or ^hlack- 

clond/ of Bey goo, bore sway. From him sprung another of the 
numerous clans of M^war, who assumed the patronymic Meghawut. 
These clans and tribes multiply, for Kala Meg^h and his ancestors 
were recognized as a branch of the Sangawut, one of the early sub- 
divisions of the Ohondawut, the chief clan of Mewar, The descend- 
ant of the ^ black- cloud,^ whose castle of Bey goo is near the entrance 
to Antri, could not now muster above a, hundred and fifty men at 
arms throughout the Pat^har ; to which he might add as many more of 
foreign Rajpoots, as the Hara and Gor, holding lands for service. The 
head of the Meghawuts has not above twenty villages in his fief of 
Beygoo, though these might yield twenty-five, thousand rupees 
annually, if cultivated ; the rest is still in the hand& of the Mahratfcas, 
as a mortgage contracted nearly forty years ago, and which has been 
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' liquidated ten times over : they include^ in this^ even a third o£ the 
produce of his own place of residence, and the town itself is never 
free from these intruders, who are continually causing disturbances. 
Unhappily for Mewar, the grand principle of the campaign and its 
political- results that of excluding the Mahrattas from the west 
bank of the Ohumbul,^^ was forgotten in our successes, or all the 
alienated lands of Mewar as far as the Malwa frontier would have 
reverted to the Eana. The hamlets on the Pat^har consist of huts 
with low mud walls, and tiled roofs : even Omedpoora, though 
inhabited by the uncle of the chief, is no better than the rest, and 
his house is one which the poorest peasant in England would not 
occupy. Tet steeped in povei’ty, its chieftain, accompanied by his 
son, nephew, and fifteen more of his kin and clan, came ^^for the 

purpose of doing himself, his lord paramount of Beygoo, and the 
^^British Agent, honour/^ The mountain-chief of Omedpoora affords 
a fine example, that noble bearing may be independent of the trap- 
pings of rank : high descent and proper self-respect appeared in 
every feature and action. Dressed in a homely suit of amoiuahj or 
russet green, with a turban of the same (the favourite hunting 
costume of the Rajpoot) ; over all the corselet of the skin of the elk, 
slain by himself ; with his bright lance in hand, and mounted on a 
good strong horse, whose accoutrements like his master’s were 
plain but neat, behold the vassal of Omedpoora equipped for the 
chase or foray. The rest of his party followed him on foot, gay and 
unconcerned as the wild-deer of the Pat’har ; ignorant of luxury, 
except a little iiml-pani when they go to Beygoo : and whose entire 
wants, including food, raiment, gunpowder, and tobacco, can be 
amply supplied by about £8 a year each ! The party accompanied 
me to my tents, and having presented brilliant scarlet turbans and 
scarfs, with some English gunpowder, to the chief, his son, and 
nephew, we parted mutually pleased at the rencontre. 

The descent to Siugolli is very gentle, nor are we above eighty 
feet below the level of Oomur, the. highest point of the Pat’har, 
which I rejoice to have visited, but lament the want of my baro- 
meters. Siugolli, in such a tract as this, may be entitled a town, 
having fifteen hundred inhabited dwellings encompassed by a strong 
wall. The Pundit is indebted to his own good management, and 
the insecurity around him, for this numerous population. In the 
centre of the town, the dingy walls of a castle built by Aloo Hara 
strike the eye, from the conti'ast with the new works added by the 
Pundit; it has a deep ditch, with a/aiiSse-fcraT/e, and parapet). The 
chcumvallation measures a mile and three-quarters. About a mile 
to the north-west are the remains of a temple to Vijyaseni Bbavanf, 
thb Pallas of the Rajpoots. I found a tablet recording the piety of 
the lord paramount of the Pat’har, in a perpetual gift of lights for 
the altar. It i:ans thus : ^SSamvat 1477 (A,D. 1421), the 2d of 
Asoj, being Pridaij {Brigwdo''^^), Maharaja Sri Mokul-ji, in order to 

^ A name ole Sfihrd-dchdnjd tho Regent of the planet Venus. The ^ star of eve^ 
is always called SvJcrd, but presents a most unpoetio idea to the mind, when 
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furiaisli liglits {jote xvdsta) for Vijydsend Bhdvdni-ji, lias granted one 
" heeja and a half of land. 'Wliosoever shall set aside this offering, 
the goddess Tvill overtake him.'” This is a memorial of the cele- 
brated Rana Mokul of M6war, whose tragical death by assassination 
has been recorded in the annals of that state.* Mokul was one of 
the most celebrated of this race ; and he defeated, in a pitched battle 
at Eaepoor, a grandson of the emperor of Dehli. He was the father 
of Ldl-Bde, called ‘ the Ruby of Mewar,-’ regarding whom we have 
related a little scandal from the chronicle of the Bhattis (see p. 231) : 
but the bard of the Kbeechies, who says that prince Dheeraj espoused 
her in spite of the insult of the desert chief, had no cause to doubt 
the lustre of this gem. 

The Pat’har resounds with the traditiouaiy tales of the Haras, 
who, at a very early period, established themselves in this alpine 
region, on which they erected twelve castles for its protection, all of 
them still to be traced existing or in ruins ; and although they assumed 
the title of “ lords of the Pat’har,^^ they acknowledged the supremacy 
of the Ranas of Mewai’, whom they obeyed as liege-lords at this very 
time. Of these twelve castles, Ruttungurh is the only one not 
entirely dismantled ; though even the ruins of another, Dilwai’gurh, 
have been the cause of a bloody feud between the Meghawut of 
Beygoo and the Suktawut of Gwalior, also in the Pat’har. That of 
Paranuggur, or Parolli, lays a short distance from thence, but the 
most famous of all is BumSoda, placed upon the western crest of the 


we learn tbat this star, the most beautiful of the heavenly host, is named after 
an immoral one-eyed male divinity, who lost his other orb in an undignified 
personal collision, from an assault upon Fdrd {tliesin,v) the wife of a brother- 
god. Sukra-acharya, notwithstanding, holds the office of gt'mt, or spiritual 
adviser, to the whole celestial body — we may add ex uno disce^omnes : and 
assuredly the Hindu who takes the mythological biography of his gods aupied 
de la letire, cannot much strengthen his morality thereby. The classicalHmdn 
of these days values it as he ought, looking upon it as a pretty astronomical 
fable, akin to the voyage of the Argonauts ; but the bulk enter the temple of 
the “ thirty-three millions of gods” with the same firmness of belief as did the 
old Homan his Pantheon. The first step, and a giand one, has been made to 
destroy this fabric of Polytheism, and to turn the mind of the Hindu to the 
perception of bis own purer creed, adoration of ‘ the one, omniscient, omni- 
potent, and eternal God.’ Eammohun Roy has made this step, who “ has 
" become a law unto himself,” and a precursor, it is to be hoped, of benefit to 
his race. In the pi-aotical effects of Christianity, he is a Christian, though still a 
devout Brahmin, adoring the Greater alone, and exercising an extended charity, 
with a spirit of meekness, toleration, and benevolence, added to manly resist- 
ance of all that savours of oppression, which stamps him as a man chosen for 
great purposes. To these moral, he adds mental qualifications of the highest 
order : clear and rapid perception, vigorous comprehension, immense industry 
®“®search, and perfect self-possession; having, moi’eover, a classical know- 
ledge, not of our language only, but of Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Pei-sian, Arabic, 
® ‘“Other-tongue’ or langue-more of all, the Sanscrit. 

. mrans of this simple tablet, we detect an anachronism in the chronicle, 
w ^ P^go 240 of the first volume, that Koombho succeeded hjs father 

^ana Aloknl m S. 1454, or two years anterior to the date of the grant of lights 
S°^ess. Such cheeks upon HajpoOt chronology nre Always falling in 
xno way of those who will read ns they run. jo 
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plateau^ and overlooking fclie whole plain o£ Me war. Alfebougli some 
' centuries have elapsed since the Haras were expelled from this table- 
land^ the name of Aloo of Bumaoda still lives, and is familiar even 
to the savage BMl, who, like the- beasts, subsists upon the wild-fruite 
of the jungles. It is my intention to return by another route across 
the Pat^har, and to visit the site of Aloo^s dwelling; meanwhile I 
'will' give one of the many tales related of him by my guide, as I 
traversed the scenes of his glory. 

Aloo Hara, one day, returning homeward from the chase, was 
accosted by a Char an, who, having bestowed his blessing upon him, 
would- accept of nothing in exchange but the turban from his head. 
Sti'ange as was the desire, he preferred compliance to incurring the 
m^enua, ov'^ vitupei’ation of the bard;^ who, placing Aloo^s turban 
on his own head, bade him ^ live a thousand years,*^ and departed. 
The Charun immediately bent his steps to Mnndore, the capital of 
Maroo ; and as he was ushered into the presence of its prince ^aud 
pi’onounced the hyrd of the Rahtores, he took off his turban with 
the left hand, and performed his salutation with the right. The 
unusual act made the prince demand the cause, when in reply he 
was told that the turban of Aloo Hara should bend to none on 
earth/^ Such reverence to an obscure chief of the mountains of 
Mewar enraged the King of the Desert, who unceremoniously kicked 
the turban out of doors. Aloo, who had forgotten the strange request 
was tranquilly occupied in his pastime, when his quondam friend 
again accosted him, his head bai'e, the insulted turban under his arm, 
and loudly demanding vengeance on the Eahtore, whose conduct he 
related. Aloo was vexed, and upbraided the Oharun for having 
wantonly provoked this indignity towards him. Did I not tell you 
to ask land, or cattle, or money, yet nothing would please you bat 
this I'ag ; and my head must answer for the insult to a vile piece 
of cloth : for nothing appertaining to Aloo Hara shall be insulted 
with impunity even by the T^hakoor of Marwar,’^ Aloo forthwith 
convened his clan, and soon five hundred sons of one father^^ were 

assembled within the walls of Bumaoda, ready to follow wheresoever 
he led. He explained to them the desperate nature of the enterprise, 
from which none could expect to return ; and he prepai’ed the fatal 
johur for all those who determined to die with him. This first step, 
to vengeance being over, the day of departure was fixed; but previous 
to this he was anxious to ensure the safety of his nephew, who, on 
failure of direct issue, was the adopted heir of Bumaoda. He accord- 
ingly locked him up in the inner keep of the castle, within seven 
gates, each of which had a lock, and furnishing him with provisions, 
departed. 

« 

The Prince of Mnndore was aware he had entailed a feud; but so 
little did lie ‘regard what this mountain-chief might do, that he pro- 
claimed all the lands over which the Hara should march to be in 
(gift) to the Brahmins/^ But Aloo, who despisednobthe aid 
of sti'atagem, disguisedhis little troop as horse-merchants, andplacing 
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tlieir arms and caparisons in covered carriages^ and tlieiv steeds 
in long strings^ tlie hostile caravan reached the capital unsuspected. 
The party took rest for the night ; hut with the dawn they 
saddled^ and the nakarras of the ITara awoke the Eahtore prince 
from his slumber ; starting up, he demanded who was the auda- 
cious mortal that dared to strike his drum at the gates of Mundore ? 
The answer was, — Aloo Hara o£ Bumaoda 

The mother (probably a Chaoui) of the King of Maroo now asked 
her sou, how he meant to fulfil his vaunt of giving to the Brah- 
mins all the lands that the Hara passed over but he had the 
resolution to abide by his pledge, and the magnanimity not to take 
advantage of his antagonist's position; and to his formal challenge, 
conveyed by beat of nakarra^ he proposed that single combats 
should take place, man-for man. Aloo accepted it, and thanked him 
for his courtesy, remarking to his kinsmen, At least we shall have 
five hundred lives to appease our revenge 

The lists were prepared ; five hundred of the chosen sons of 
Seoji^^ were marshalled before their pi’ince to try the manhood of 
the Haras ; and now, on either side, a champion had stepped forth 
to commence this mortal strife, when a stripling rushed in, his horse 
panting for breath, and demanded to engage a gigantic Eahtore. 
The champions depressed their lances, and the pause of astonishment 
was fix’st broken by the •'exclamation of the Hara chieftain, as he 
thus addressed the youth : Oh ! headstrong and disobedient, art 

thou come hither to extinguish the race of Aloo Hara — Let it 
perish, uncle {Jtakd)^ if, when you are in peril, I am not with you 
replied the adopted heir of Bumaoda. Tho veteran Eahtore smiled 
at the impetuous valour of the youthful Hara, who advanced with 
his swoi’d ready for the encounter. His example was followed by 
his gallant antagonist, and courtesy was exhausted on either side to 
yield the first blow ; til], at length, Aloo'^s nephew accepted it; and 
it I'equired no second, for he clove the Eahtore in twain. Another 
took his place — he shared the same fate ; a third, a fourth, and in 
like manner twenty-five, fell under the young heroes sword. But he 
bore a charmed life;^^ the queen of armies {Vijydseni)^ whose 
statue guards the entrance of Bumaoda, had hei’self enfranchised the 
youth from the seven-fold gates in which his uncle had incarcerated 
him, and having made him invulnerable except in one spot (the 
neck) sent him forth to aid his uncle, and gain fresh glory for the 
race of which she was the guardian. But thewulnerahle point was 
at length touched, and Aloo saw the child of his love and his adop- 
tion stretched upon the earth. The queen-mather of the Eahtores, 
who witnessed the conflict, dreaded a repetition of such valour, from 
men in wh6m desire of life was extinct ; and she commanded that 
the ^contest should cease, and reparation be made to the lord of the 
Eat'^har, by giving him in marriage a daughter of Mundore. Aloo^s 
honour was redeemed ; he. accepted the offer, and with his bride 
repaired to the desolate Bumaoda. The fruit of this marriage was a 
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daugliter; but destiny bad decreed that tbe race of Aloo Hara 
should perish. When she had attained the age of marriage^ she was 
betrothed. Bumaoda was once more the scene of joy, and Aloo went 
to the temple and 'invited the goddess to the wedding. All was 
merriment ; and amongst the crowd of mendicants who besieged the 
door of hospitality was a decrepit old woman, who came to the thresh- 
hold of the palace, and desired the guard to tell Aloo Hax’a she had 

come to the feast, and demanded to see him/^ but the guard, 
mocking her, desired her to be gone, and not to stand between the 

wind and him she repeated her request, saying that she had 

come by special invitation.^^ But all was in vain ; she was driven 
forth witli scorn. Uttering a deep curse, she departed, and the race 
of Aloo Hara was extinct. It was Vijydseni herself, who was thus 
repulsed fi’om the house of which she was protectress ! 

A good moral is here inculcated upon the Rajpoot, who, in the 
fatal example of Aloo Hara, sees the danger of violating the laws of 
wide-extended hospitality : besides, there was no hour too sacred, 
no person too mean, for such claims upon the ruler. For the present, 
we shall take leave of Aloo Hara, and the MotheP of Yictory^^ of 
the PaiVmr, whose shrine I hope to visit on my return from 
Haravati ; when we shall learn what part of her panoply she parted 
with to protect the gallant heir of Bumft-oda. 

-Jamcary 18i/z, Dangermoiu^ eight miles; thermometer 48"". — A" 
choice of three routes presented itself to us this morning. To the 
left lay the celebrated MynM, once the capital of OopermS,! ; on the 
right, but out of the direct litre, was the castle of Bhynsror, scarcely 
less celebrated ; and straight before us the pole-star and Kotah, the 
point to which I was journeying. I cut the knot of perplexity by 
deviating from the direct line, to descend the table-land to Bhynsror, 
and without crossing the Ohumbul, nearly retraced my steps, along 
the left bank, to Kotah, leaving Myn&l for my .return to Oodipoor. 
Ouz' route lay through the a7itrij or valley, whose northern boundary 
we had reached, and between it and the Bhamuni. The tract was 
barren but covered with jungle, with a few patches of soil lodged 
amidst the hollows or otherwise bare rock, over whose black surface 
several rills had cut a low bed, all falling, into the Bhamuni. One 
of these had a name which we need not translate, Banibor^ca^Khdl, 
and which serves as a boundary between the lands of the Mdghawuts 
of Antri and the Suktawuts of Bhynsror, 

Dangei'mow-BorA.o‘, is a small pidta of twelve villages, yielding 
fifteen thousand rupees of annual rent ; but it is now partitioned, — 
six villages to each of the towns above mentioned. They are Suktawut 
allotments, and the eldez', Sukt Sing, has just returned from court, 
where he had been to have the sword of investiture (tuJtvar bandai) 
girt on him as the lord of Bor4o. Bishen Sing of Dangermow is at 
Kotah, where he enjoys the confidence of Zalim Sing and is com- 
mandant of cavalry. He has erected a castle on the very summit of 
the third steppe of the PaVhar, whose dazzling white walls contrast 
[Vor,. IL] 75 
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powerfully with the black and bleak rock on wbiob ifc stands, and 
render it a conspicuous object. The Suktawuts of the Pat^har are of 
the Bans! family, itself of the second grade of nobles of Mdwar ; and 
the rank of both the chiefs of Dangermow and Borao was the third, 
01 " that termed gole ; but now, having each a ptiUa (at least 
nominally) of above five thousand rujjees yearly rent, they are lifted 
into tlie hateesa, or amongst the ‘ thirty-two^ of the second class. 

The Bhamuni, whose course will carry us to its close at Bhynsror, 
flows under the walls of both Dangermow and Boi’cio, and is the 
cause not only of great fertility but of diversity, in this singular 
alpine region. The weather has again undergone a very sensible 
change, and is extremely trying to those, who, like myself, are 
affected by a pulmonary complaint, and who are obliged to brave 
the mists of the mountain-top long befoi'e the sun is risen. On the 
second, at daybreak, the thermometer, stood at 60°, and only three 
days after, at 27° ; again, it rose to 40° and for several days stood at 
this point, and 76° at mid-day. The day before we ascended the 
PaPhar it rose to 54°, and 94° at noon ; and on reaching the summit, 
60° and 90° ,■ again it falls to 40°, and we now shiver with cold. 
The density of the atmosphere has been particularly annoying both 
yesterday and to-day. Clouds of mist rolled along the surface of the 
mountain, which, when the sun cleared the horizon, and shot about 
speai’-high^ in the heavens, produced the most fantastic effects. 
The orb was clear and the sky brilliant ; but the masses of mist, 
though merely a thin vapour and close to the spectator, exhibited 
singular and almost kaleidoscopic changes. There was scai’cely a 
figure that the sun did not assume ; the upper half appearing 
orbiculai', the lower elliptical : in a second, this was reversed. Some- 
times it was wholly elliptical, with a perfect chatige of the axis, the 
transverse and eonjugate changing;’ places — a loaf, a bowl, and at one 
instant a scollop-shell, then ‘ round as my shield,^ and again a, 
segment of a circle, and thus alternating until its ascension dissipated 
the medium of this beautiful illusion, the more perfect from the sky 
being cloudless. The mists disappeared from the mountain long 
before this phantasmagoria finished. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Bhynsrorgiirh, — Gairn of a Rajpoot, — Ragonafh Sing of Bhynsror.—^Gastle of 
Bliynsror, — Rassage forced by the Glmvibxil throxigh the Plaieau,--Origxn and 
etymology of Bhyustor, — Ghaxnins, the carriers of Bajioarra, — The young chief 
of Mehivo becomes the champion of Meivar, — Avenges the Rana’s feiidivitJi 
Jessnhner, and obtains Bhyneror, — Tragical death of his T'hahoordni, niece of 
the Rana, — He is banished. — The Pramar chiefs of Bliynsror. — Caxise of 
their expxdsion. — Ball Sing Ghondaxvui obtains Bliynsror. — his 
friend the Rana*s imcle. — Mann Sing^ his Son, succeeds. — Is tahen prisoner, 

, — Singular escape. — Reflections on the policy of the British government 
towards these people. — Antigniiies and inscriptions at Bliynsror. — Dabi , — 
Yiexo from the pass dt Nasairah, — EajpOot cahns. — Tomb of a bard. — Senti- 
orients of the people on the effects of oxtr inteifeo^ence, — Their gratitude. — Oaiom 
of a Bliatii chief, — Kurripoor, — Depopulated state of the country, — Inscinp^ 
iions at Sontra, — BliU temple. — Ruins, — The Holi festival,--Koiah, its 
appearance. 

February Bhynsrorgurliy ten miles^ four furlongs; ther- 

mometer 51°. — Atmosphere dense and oppressive^androads execrable 
through a deep forest ; but for the hatchets of my friends^ my 
baggage never could have been got on. We passed several hamlets, 
consisting of a dozen or more huts^ the first of which I find belongs 
to my young firiend Morji of Groorah, himself a vassal of the Pramar 
of Bijolli (one of the sixteen,Omras of Mdwar), and holding a few 
heegas of hliom^ as his vat or share of the hdpota (patrimony) of 
BorAo. We have elsewhere given a copy of the tenure on which 
Morji holds a village in the fief of Bijolli.* At seven miles from 
Dangermow, we came to a small shi’ine of an Islamite saint, who 
buried himself alive. It is an elevated point, from whence is a wild 
but lovely prospect. There i^ a coond^ or ^ fountain,’ planted with 
trees, close to the shrine, which attracts a weekly meta or ^ fair,^ 
attended by all classes, who cannot help attributing some virtue to 
a spot where a saint, though a Mooslem, thus expiated his sins. In 
descending, we heard the roaring of mighty waters, and soon came 
upon the Bhamuni, forming a fine cascade of about fifty feet in 
height ; its furious course during the monsoon is apparent from the 
weeds it has left on the trees, at least twenty feet above its present 
level. The fall of the country is rapid, even from this lower spot, 
to the bed of the’ Chumbul. OopermAl must have a considerable 
elevation above’ the table-land of Janapa,. where the Chumbul and 
other streams have their fountains ; but of all this ^Ye shall by 
and bye form a mdre correct opinion. We^passed -the cairn of a 
Rajpoot who fell defending his post against^ the Meenas of the' 
Kairar, a traufc on the banks of the Bunas, filled with this bariditti; 
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in one of tlieiv last irruptions ■which, disturbed the peace of this 
region. Each traveller adds a stone, and I gave my mite to swell 
the heap. 

The _ 2 JW^^a of Bhynsror is held by Ragonat^h Sing, oue of the 
sixteen great lords of Mdwar, having the very aucient title of Rawut, 
peculiar to Rajpootana, and the diminutive of Kao. Bhynsror is 
one of the best fiefs of Mewar, and the lands attached to it are said 
to be capable of yielding one lac of annual revenue, equal to £50,000 
in the dearest countries of Europe ; and when I add that a cavalier can 
support himself, his steed, &c., ou £50, its relative value will at once 
be understood. He has also a toll upon the ferries of the Chumbul, 
though not content therewith, he levied until lately a per-centage 
on all merchandize, besides impositions on travellers of whatever 
description, under the name of /cote iimrimut, or ^ repairs of the 
castle were we, however, to judge by its dilapidated condition, we 
should say his exactions were very light, or the funds were mis- 
applied. This is the sole passage of the Chumbul for a great extent, 
and all the commerce of higher Malwa, Hai’outi, and Mdwar, passes 
through this domain. The class of hunjarris (traders) termed 
Vishnile, long established at the city of Poor'h in Mewar, frequent 
no other route in their journey from the salt-lakes of the desert to 
Malwa or Boondelkhund. Their tanda or caravan consists of six 
thousand bullocks, and they never make less than two, and often 
three, trips in the year. The duty of the raj is five rupees for each 
hundred head thus laden; but the feudatoiy, not content with his 
imposition of " castle repairs’'’ and ” bhom^^ as lord of the manor, has 
added a hundred and fifty per cent, to the regular transit duty of 
the state, which is divided into two items ; viz., three rupees and a 
half for the ferry, and as much for holat, or safe escort through his 
territory. But as Harouti always afforded protection (which could 
be said of no other region of independent India), the ghat of, the 
Chumbul was much frequented, in spite of these heavy drawbacks 
to industry. My friend the Rawut has, however, found it expedient 
to remove all these ivar-taxes, retaining only that portion which has 
been attached to the frontier post, for protection ; and a portion of 
the ferry-rate granted to this fief nearly two centuries ago. Instead 
of about fifteen per cent., as heretofore levied, including that of Jhe 
crown, it amounts to less than one-half, and the revenue has been 
quadrupled ! 

The castle of Bhynsror is most romantically situated upon the 
extreme^ point of a ridge, on an almost isolated rib of the Pat’har, 
from which we have descended. To the east, its abrupt cliff overhangs 
the placid expanse of the Chumbul, its height above which is about 
two hundred feet : the level of the river in the monsoon is marked 
^ thirty feet above its present elevation. The Bhamuni bounds 
Bhynsror on the west, and by the rapidity of its'fall has completely 
scarped the rock, even to the angle of confluence within which is 
p acedthe castle, to whose security a smaller intermediate stream not 
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a little contributes. On tbe north alone is it accessible^ and there the 
hill is scarped; but this scarp, which is about three hundred yards 
distant, forms a good cover, and a few shells thence played upon the 
castle would soon compel it to surrender. The rock is a soft, loose, 
blue schistose slate, which would not retard the miner. The approach 
from the river, here about five hundred yards wide, would be des- 
truction. It is never fordable, and its translucent sea-green waters 
are now full forty feet in depth. When in the periodical rains it 
accumulates at its source, and is fed during its passage by many 
minor streams from the Vindhya.and this oberland, its velocity is 
overwhelming; it rises above the opposing bank and laying the whole 
tract to the base of the table-land of Harouti under water, sweeps 
away in its irresistible course even the rocks. Speculation might here 
be exhausted in vain attempts to explain how nature could overcome 
this formidable obstacle to her operations, and how the stream could 
effect its passage through this adamantine barrier. The channel 
cut in the rook is as clean as if performed by the chisel, and stand- 
ing on the summit of the cliff, which is from three hundred to seven 
hundred feet in height, one discerns in imagination the marks of 
union : to use the words of our last great^bard, on the Rhone, 

“Heights which appear as lovers who have parted 

“III hate, whose mining depths so intervene, 

That they can meet no more, though broken-hearted.’^ 

I shall by and bye, I trust, obtain a more correct knowledge of the 
comparaHve elevation of this and the crest of the Vindhya 

whence issues the Ohumbul ; but although this stream is, of course, 
much below the lev'el of its source, yet there is little doubt that the 
summit of this chasm {Oopermdl) is, as its name indicates, the 
^ highest land^ of Malwa. I say this utter making myself acquainted 
with the general depression of Malwa to this point, in which we are 
aided by the course of the stream. Under Bhynsror, the current is 
never very gentle ; but both above and below there are rapids, if 
not falls, of thirty to fifty feet in descent. That above the stream is 
termed the GhooU, because full of whirlpools and eddies, which have 
given a sacred character to it, like the Nerbudda, at * the whirlpools 
^ of the great god,^ Ohoolz Mahestoar. A multitude of the round stones 
taken out of these vortices, when they have been rounded by attri- 
tion into a perfectly orbicular form, only I'eqnire consecration and a 
little red paint to be converted into the representatives of Bhiroo, 
the god of war, very properly styled the elder born of Siva, the 
destroyer. This is about two miles up the stream ; there is another 
at Kotrah, about three miles down, with several successive rapids. 
Three is a fall in the vicinity of Eampoora, and another about five 
coss north of it, at Choraitagurh, where the river first penetrates the 
plateau. There, I understand, it is not above seventy yards in 
breadth, confined between cliffs perfectly perpendicular. There is 
also said to he another fall or rapid intermediate between Rampoora 
and its source in the peak of Janap^, in the neighbourhood of OneiL 
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If tliese are all the falls, fcbougli only amounting to rapids, we may 
form a tolerable idea of tbe difference of level between tbe base of 
tbe Oopermul and tbe bigbland of tbe Vindbya, whence tbe Gbum- 
bul issues ; and still we shall see that there are points where tbe 
perpendicular cliffs must bo some hundred feet above the peak of 
Janapa; if so, this chasm was never formed by watex’. 

Mewar still extends oast of the liver, and the greater part of the 
estate of Bhynsror is on the opposite side. A small stream, called 
the Kui'b-cA-Khhl, divides the lands of the Haias from those of the 
Seesodias, and thei’o is a heejuh-vmrha, or land-mark inscription, at 
the Shdsa tallao, put up centuiies ago. To this line, and between 
it and the Ohumliul, is the putta of Koondhl ; and farther south, 
towards Rampooi-a, is that of Puchail, both containing twenty-four 
villages attached to Bhynsroi*. All that tract fai ther inland in Upper 
Malwa, tei'med Malki-des, in which are the towns of Ohyohutaud 
Sukeit, was in old times included geographically in blewar ; it is 
yet possessed by the Suktawuts, though subject to Kotah. 

Tradition has presex-vod the etymology of Bhynsroi", and dates its 
erection from the second century of the era of Viciama, though 
others make it antecedent even to him. Be that os it may, it adds 
a fact of some importance, vh., that the Charuns, or bards, were 
then, as now, the privileged caiTiers of Eajwarra, and that this was 
one of their gx’eat lines of communication. Bhynsror, therefore, 
instead of being the work of some mighty conc[ueror, owes its exist- 
ence to the joint' efforts of Bbynsa Sah, the merchant, and Rora, a 
Charun and Bunjarri, to protect their tandas (caravans) from the 
lawless mountainfeei’s, when compelled to make a long halt during 
the periodical rains. How many lines of heroes possessed it before 
the Haras established themselves among its ruins is unknown, 
though the “ universal Pramai’” is mentioned. Its subsequent 
change of masters, and their names and history, are matter’s of less 
doubt ; since the altars of the Dodeah, the Prdmar, the Eahtore, the 
Suktawut, the Chondawut, 

“ — wlio sought and found, by dangerous roads; 

“ A path to perpetuity of fame 

are still visible. Of tbe Dod'eab name we have already preserved 
one wreck, though whether the ' rocket of the moon^-was of the 
family who dwelt upon the whirlpools of the Chumbnl, wo^ must, 
leave to conjecture. Hot so of his successor, the Rahtore, who 
was a scion of the house of Mehwo, on the Salt River" of the 
Resert, from which, though he was bub a vassal of Mundore, the- 
Raua scorned not to take a wife boasting the purei blood of the 
kings of Canon j. A younger brother accompanied' her to the court 
of Oheetore. Soon after, the Rawul of Jessulmer dared to pub an 
affront upon the Rana, the acknowledged’ head of the Rajpoot 
race ! The chivalty of Mewar wasi assembled, and the- beera of 
vengeance held up, which the stripling heir of Mehwo, darting ' 
forward, obtained. Although but fifteen yearsi of age, entreaties 
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wore lost upon him to induce him to renounce the enterprize, whick 
in all probability some border-feud of his paternal house and the 
Bhattisj ns well -as stvamdhorma, or fealty^ to his sovereign and 
kinsman, may have pi’ompted. His only^request was that he might 
be aided by two of his intimate friends, and five hundred horse of 
his own selection. How he passed the desert, or how he gained 
admittance to the chief of the Bhatti tribe, is not stated ; suflSce it 
to say, that be brought the RawuFs head and placed it at the feet 
of the sovereign of Cheetore, for which service he had a grant of 
Saloombra; and subsequently (fiefs in those days not being amovihle) 
he was removed to Bhynsror. The young Rahtore continued to 
rise in favour : ho was already by courtesy and marriage the 
bhanaij, or nephew, of his sovereign, who for this action bestowed 
upon him a young pi’incess of his own blood ; an honour which 
in the end proved fatal. One day, the T^Iiakoor (chief) was enjoy- 
ing himself in his baronial hall of Bhyusroi', in the midst of 
his little court, with a naiitchj when a fatal curiosity, perhaps 
instigated by jealousy, induced his Rani to peep out from the 
lattice above. Offended at this violation of decorum, he said 
aloud to an attendant, Tell the T^halcoordnij if she is eager to 
^^come abroad, sbe may do so, and I will I’etire.^^ The lady disputed 
the justice of the reprimand, asserting that her lord had been 
mistaken, and tried to shift the reproach to one of her damsels ; 
but failing to convince him, she precipitated herself from the battle- 
ments into the whirpools beneath : the spot where sbe fell into the 
Chumbul still x’etains the name of Ranigidta, When it was reported 
to the Rana that a false accusation had caused the suicide of his 
niece, the sentence of banishment from Mewar was pronounced . 
against the Rahtore, which was afterwards commuted, out of a 
regard for his former service, to the sequestration of Bhynsror ; and 
he had the small fief of Neemrie and its twenty dependent hamlets, 
situated upon the FaVliaVy and not far from Bhynsror, bestowed 
upon him. 

Beejy Sing, the descendant of the hero of this tale, has just been 
to see me; a shrewd and stalwart knight, not a whit degenerated 
by being transplanted from the Looui to the Ohumbul ; for, though 
surrounded by Mahratta depredators, by means of the fastnesses in 
which he dwells, and with the aid of his good lance, with which he 
repays them in kind, he has px’eserved his little estate in times so 
fatal to independence. Had^ not entei’ed deeply into the history of 
the past, I might have been led away by the disadvantageous reports 
given of these bi’ave men, who were classed with the common fi’ee- 
bootex's of tbe hills, and pointed out as meriting similar chastise- 
ment ; since these associations, both for their own security and 
retaliation on the ‘vagabond Mahrattas, who usux'ped or desti’oyed 
their birthright, gave a nolour to the complaints against them. 

The Pramax', {vulg, Pliar) succeeded the Rahtore in the fief of 
Bhynsror. How long the former held it is uncertain ; but the mode 
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iu wliicli the last vassal cliieftain lost it and liis life togetlier, affords 
auotlier trait of national manners. Hero _again tbe fair, ivliose 
influence over tlie lords of Eajpootaiia wo liave elsewliere mentioned^ 
was tlie cause of tlie catastrophe. The Prdmilr had espoused the 
daughter of his neighbour chieftain of Beygoo, aud they lived 
Iiappily until a game at^>«c?iees?', somewhat resembling chess, caused 
a dispute, in wliich ho spoke slightingly of her family, an aflront 
never to be pardoned by a Eajpootni ; aud the next day she wrote 
to her father. The messenger had not left his presence with the 
reply, before the nalcarra beat the assembly for the 1:Mr. The 
descendants of the ‘'black cloud^ (KalaMeg’h) obeyed the summons, 
and the hamlets on the Bhamuui, or the Pat’har, poured forth their 
warriors at the sound of the tocsin of Beygoo. When the cause of 
quarrel was explained, it came homo to eveiy bosom, and they 
forthw'ith mai'ched to avenge it. Their road lay through the forest 
of Antri ; but when arrived within a few coss of Bhynsror, they 
divided their band, and while the chief took the more circuitons 
route of the pass, the heir of Beygoo followed the course of the 
Bhamuni, took the Prdmllr by sm-prise, and had slain him in single 
combat ere his father joined him. The insult, to the Mdghawuts 
being avenged, the Pnlmdrs wei'O about to retaliate ; but seeing the 
honour of her house thus dearly maintained, affection succeeded to 
resentment, and the Eajpootnl determined to expiate her folly with 
her life. The funeral pile was ex’ected close to the junction of the 
Bhamuui aud Chumbul, aud she ascended with the body of her lord, 
her own father setting fire to it. I encamped close to the altars 
recording the event. 

This feud changed the law of succession in the Beygoo estate. 
The gallantry of the young Meghawut consoled the old chief for the 
tragical event which lost him a daughter ; and in a full council of 
* the sons of Kala Meg’h,^ the rights of primogeniture were set aside 
in favour of the valorous youth, and the lord paramount (the Eana) 
confirmed the decision. The subordinate fief df Jthauoh, which 
formerly compi-ehended the present district of Jawud, was settled 
on the elder son, whose descendant, Tej Sing, still holds a share of 
it, besides the title of Eawut. Both estates have alike suffered from 
the Mahrattas, equally with others in Mewar. 

The successor of the Pramtir wms a Ohondawut, of the branch 
Kishenawut, and a younger son of Saloombraj and it would be well 
for Ball Sing had he sought no higher distinction than that to which 
his birth entitled him. But Lnlji Eawut was a beacon iu the 
annals of crime, and is still held out as an example to those who 
would barter a good name here, aud tbe hope of the life to come, for 
the evanescent gifts of fortune. He purchased the honours of 
Bhynsi'oi’ by shedding the blood of his bosom-friend, the uncle of 
his sovereign. 

Mahi-aja Ndthji was one of the sons of Eana Singram Sing, aud 
ro er to the reigning prince Juggub Sing, on whose death, doubts 
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of ilie legitimacy of his successor Raj Sing being raised, Ndtbji 
aspired to the dignity; but his projects failed by the death of Eaj 
Sing. He left a posthumous child, whose history, and the civil wars 
engendered by his uncle Ursi, who took possession of the gadi, have 
been fully detailed. Ursi, who was assuredly a* usurper, if the Pre- 
tender was a lawful son of Eana Raj, had suspicions regarding his 
own uncle Ndthji, who had once shown a predilection for the supreme 
power; but the moment he heard that his nephew fancied he 
was plotting against him, he x’enounced ambition, and sought to 
make his peace with heaven ; amusing himself with poetiy, in which 
he had some skill, and^by cultivating his melons in the bed of the 
Bunas, which ran under the walls of his castle, Bagore. The fervour 
of his devotions, and the love and respect which his qualifications as 
a man and a Rajpoot obtained him, now caused his ruin. In the 
coldest nights, accompanied by a single attendant, he was accustomed 
to repair to the lake, and thence convey water to sprinkle the 
statue of his tutelary divinity, the ^god of all mankind,^ 
{JuggernaVli). It was repoi'ted to the Rana that, by means of these 
ascetic devotions, he was endeavouring to enlist the gods in his 
traitorous designs, and, determined to ascertain the truth, Ursi, with 
a confidential friend, disguised himself, and repaired to the steps of 
the temple, Nathji soon appeared with his brazen vessel of water, 
and as he passed, the prince, revealing himself, thus addressed him : 

Why all this devotion, this excess of sanctity ? if it be the throne 
^*'you covet, uncle, it is your's;” to which Ursi, in no wise thrown 
off his guard, replied with much urbanity, ^ You are my sovereign, 
^^my child, and I consider my devotions as acceptable to the deity, 
from their giving me such a chief, for my prayers are for your 
prosperity.*^ This unaffected sincerity reassured the Rana; but the 
chiefs of Deogur^h, Bheendir, and other clans, being dissatisfied 
with the harsh and uncompromising temper of their sovereign, 
endeavoured to check his ebullitions by pointing to the Mahraja 
as a refuge against his tyranny. 

To be I'eleased fx’om such a restraint, Ursi at last resolved on 
assassinating his uncle ; but his valour and giant strength made the 
attempt a service of danger, and he therefore employed one who, 
under the cloak of friendship, could use the poignard without risk. 
Lall Sing was the man, the bosom friend of the Mahraja, who, 
besides exchanging turbans with him, had pledged his friendship at 
the altar; a man who knew every secret of his heaii}, and that there 
was no treason in it. It was midnight, when a voice broke in upon 
his devotions, calling on him from the portico by name. No other 
could have taken this liberty, and the reply, Come in, brother 
^^ Lalji; what brings you here at such an hour had scarcely 
passed the lips of Nathji, when, as he made the last prostration to 
the image, he received the dagger of his friend in his neck, and the 
emblem of Siva was covered with his blood ! For this service, the 
assassin was.rewarded with the fief of Bhynsror, and a seat amongst 
the sixteen barons of Mewar ; but as the number cannot be increased 
[Yoi,. IL] ' 76 
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the rights of the Sjiktawut chief of Bansi were cancelled : thus 
adding one crime to another’, which however worked out its own. 
reward, and at once avenged the murder of hTathji, and laid SIdwar 
in ruins, causing fresh streams of the blood which had 'already so 
copiously flowed from the civil wars arising out of tbe hostility of 
these rival clans, the S'uktawuts and Choudawuts. 

Lalji did not long enjoy his honours ; his crime of “ triple dye^' 
w'as ever present to his mind, and generated a loathsome, incurable 
disease : for even in these lands, where such occurrences are too 
frequent, the still small voice^'’ is heard : worms consumed the 
traitor while living, and his memory is blasted, now that he is dead; 
while that of Nathji is sanctified, as a spirit gentle, valorous, and 
devout. 

Maun Sing, the son of this man of blood, succeeded to the honours 
of Bhynsror, and was a soldier of no common stamp. At the battle 
of Oqjeiu, where the Rana of Mewar made the last grand stand for 
independence. Maun was'badly wounded, made captive, and brought 
in the train of the conquering Mahratta, when he laid siege to 
Oodipoof. As he was recovering from his wounds, his friends 
attempted to effect his liberation through that notoi’ious class called 
the Baoris, and contrived to acquaint him with the plot. The 
wounded chief was consoling himself for his captivity by that great 
panacea for ennui, a nautch, and applauding the fine voice of a 
songstress of Oojein as she warbled a tuppa of the Punjdb, when ft 
significant sign was made by a stranger. He instantly exclaimed 
that his wounds had broken out afresh, staggered towards his pallet, 
and throwing down the light, left all in confusion and darkness> 
which favoured the Bdori’s design ; who, while one of his friends took 
possession of the pallet, wi’apped the sick chief in a chadur (sheet), 
threw him on his back, and carried him through the camp of the 
besiegers to the city. The Raua, rejoiced at his liberation, com- 
manded a salute to be fired, and the first intelligence the Mahratta 
leader had of his prisoner’s escape, was in answer to the question as 
to the cause of such rejoicing : they then found one of the vassal 
substitutes of Maun still occupying the bed, but the sequel does not 
mention how such fidelity was repaid. The cenotaph (chetri) of 
this brave son of an unworthy sire is at the Tribeni, or point of conflu- 
ence of the three streams, the Ohumbul, the Bhamuni, and the Kh&l j 
and from its light and elegant construction, adds greatly to the 
picturesque effect of the scenery. The present chief, Eaghonat’h 
Sing, who succeeded Maun, has well maintained his independence 
throughout these perilous times. Bapoo Sindia, whose name will long 
be remembered as one of the scourges of these realms' tried his skill 
upon Bhynsror, where the remains of his trenches, to the north-west 
of the town, ai’e still conspicuous ; but he Was met with sortie after 
Bortie, while the hiU-tribes were nightly Jet loose upon him, until he 
Was forced to make a precipitate retreat. 

I cannot conclude the annals of this family without a passing 
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remark on tlie great moral okauge effected since the power o£ Britain 
Las penetoatedinto these singular abodes. It was my habit to attend 
on any of the chieftains who honoured me by an invitation to their 
family fetos, such as their sdlgirdsy or ^ birth-days and on these 
occasions^ I merged the Agent of the British government entirely in 
the friendj and went without ceremony or parade. Amongst my^ 
numerous ^agri hiidxd hlidcy or ^adopted brothers* (as well as sisters), 
was the Maharaja Sheodan Sing, the grandson and possessor of the 
honours and estates of.Nath ji, who still enjoys the domain of Bagore, 
and from whom I used to receive a share of its melons, which he 
cultivates with the same ardour as his grandsii^e. The " aunual knot^ 
{salgird) of my friend was celebrated on the teiraced roof of his 
palace, overhanging the lake of Oodipoor, and I was by liis side 
listening, in the intervals of the song, to some of his extemporaneous 
poetical effusions (on which my friend placed rather too high a value), 
when amongst the congratulatory names called aloud by the herald, 

I was surprised to hear, l^almraga Sdlamiit^ Raxmit BaglionaVh 
Simg-ji-ca moojra Icejo or, health to the Maharaja, and let him 
• receive the compliments ofBawutRaghonat^h Sing the grandson 
of the murderer come to pay his respects to the grandson of the 
murdered, and to press with his knee the gadi on which he sat ! 
With .justice may we repeat their powerful metaphor, on such 
anomalies in the annals of tlieir feuds — hMr axir halcH elci Vlidlt sa 
pidj ^ the wolf and the goat drink from the same platter/ We might 
thus, by a little attention to the past history and habits of these 
singularly interesting races, confer signal moral benefits upon them 
for it must be evident that the germs of many excellent qualities 
require only the sunshine of kindness to ripen into goodly fruit, 
and for the sake of our own welfai^e, as well as that dfhumanify, let 
nob the protecting power, ill the exercise of patronage, send amongst 
them men, who- are not embued with feelings which will lead them 
to understand, to appreciate, and tO‘ administer fitting counsel, or 
correction where necessary. The remembrance of these injuries is 
still fresh, and it requires but the return of anarchy again to unsheath 
the poniard and drug the cup ; but if we consult their real good, the 
recollection will gradually grow fainter. 

Before, however, we altogether quit the wilds of the Chumbulj we . 
must record that Blaynsror had been visited by another man of blood,^ 
the renowned Alla-o-diu, in whose epithets of hhoonij or ^the' 
sanguinary / and Scmndcr Sani'^ or ^the second Alexander,^ by which 
history has given him perpetuity of infamy, we recognize the devas- 
tating and ferocious Ghilji king, who assailed every Hindu prince in 
. India. Obedient to the letter of the law, he had determined to leave' 
not one stone upon another of the temples or palaces of^Bhynsror. 
Everywhere we searched for memorials of the Hoon, whose name 
' is also connected with the foundation of Bhynsror j of the Pramar, - 
or the Dodeah; hut in vain. The vestiges of these ages had disap- 
peared, or been built up in the more modern fortifications.' Twd’ 
such inshriptions we indeed discovered reversed and aj^plied as 
[Yox,. n.] , , 76a 
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common building materials in the walls around the town : one was 
dated S. 1179 (A.D 1123), but being in tbe old ornamented Jain 
character, would have required time and labour to decypher. The 
other is also anterior to Alla, and the ornaments in this ai’e decidedly 
Jain ; its purport is as follows : " on the purb (full moon) of Seor&tri 
(the birth-day of Siva), M&ha Rae’an Der&e R&e Sing Deo bestowed, 
in the name of Rameswar, the village of Tuttagurh in poon (religious 
gift). Those wbo maintain the grant will enjoy the fruits I’esultiug 
therefrom or, in the words of the original : 

‘‘ Jissa jissa jidhn lliomi, 

“ Tisea, tissa tidlill phullung,” 

Samvat 1302 (A.D. 1246).” This form of sdsun, or I'eligious 
charity, is peculiai*, and styled sasun TJdyadit, which proves that 
the Pramar, of whom this is a memorial, was a feudatory of the 
prince of DMr, whose era has been fixed. These discoveries stimu- 
lated our research, and my revered friend and ylirii, who is now 
deeply embued with antiquarian enthusiasm, vainly offered a large 
reward for permission to dig for the image of Parsw^naPh, his great 
pontiff, of whose shrine he has no doubt the first inscription is a 
memorial. When about to leave this place (indeed our baggage had 
gone on), we were informed of some celebrated temples across the 
river at a place called BarolH, anciently Dholpoor. The shrine is 
dedicated to Guteswara Mahadeva, with a Ungam revolving in the 
yoni, the wonder of those who venture amongst its almost impervious 
and unfrequented woods to worship. As 'I could not go myself, I 
despatched the to hunt for inscriptions and bring ine an account 
of it. 

Daht,20th Jamiary, eleven miles ; thermometer 48°. — Re-ascended 
the third steppe of our miniature Alp, at the Nasairah pass (ghdt), 
the foot of which was exactly five miles from Bhynsror, and three 
and a-half furlongs more carried us to its summit, which is of easy 
ascent, though the pathway was rugged, lying between' high peaks 
on either side. This alone will give a tolerable idea of the height of 
the Pat’har above the level of the river. Majestic trees cover 
the hill from the base to its summit, through which we could never 
have found a passage for the baggage without the axe. Besides some 
noble tamarind {imli) trees, there was the lofty semul, or cotton- 
tree ; the knarled salcoo, which looks like a leper amongst its healthy 
brethren ; the taindoo, or ebony-tree, now in full fruit, and the useful 
dho, besides many othei’s of less magnitude. The landscape from 
the summit was grand : we looked down upon the Ghirmitti {vulg- 
Chumbul) and the castle of Raghonat’h ; while the eye commanded a 
long sweep of the black Bhamunf gliding through the vale of Antri 
to its termination at the tombs of the Suktawuts. The I’oad to 
Dabi was very fair for such a tract, and when within four miles of 
our tents, we crossed a stream said to have its fountain at Mynal, 
which must consequently be one of the highest points of OopermA.1. 
This rill afforded another means of estimating the height of our 
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position j for besides tlie general fall to tbe brink of tbe cbasm, it 
precipitates itself in a fine cascade o£ three hundred feet. Neither 
time'^nor place admitted of our follomng this rill to its termination, 
about six miles distant^ through a rugged woody tract. From the 
summit of the pass of Nasairah, we had a peep at the tomb of a 
Mooslem saint^ whence the ground gradually shelved to the end of 
our journey at Kotah. 

Dab! is the line of demarcation between Mewar and Boondij being 
itself in the latter state, in the district of Loecha, — dreary enough I 
It produces, however, rice and mulchi, or Indian corn, and some good 
patches of wheat. We passed the cairns^ composed of loose stones, 
of several Rajpoots slainin defending their cattle against the Meenas 
of the KS>irar, I was particularly struck with that of a Charun 
bard, to whose memory they have set up a pallia^ or tomb-stone, 
on which is his effigy, his lance at rest, and shield extended, who 
most likely fell defending his tanda. This tract was grievously 
oppressed by the banditti who dwell amidst the ravines of the Bunas, 
on the westeim declivity of the plateau. Who durst, said my guide, 

as we stopped at these tiimxiliy have passed the Pat^har eighteen 
months ago ? they (the Meenas) would have killed you for the cakes 
you had about you ;• now you may carry gold. These greeu fields 
would have been shared, perhaps reaped altogether, by them ; but 
now, though there is no superfluity, there is ^ play for the teeth,^ and 
we can put our turban under our heads at night without the fear of 
missing it in the moiming. Atid Raj ! may your sovereignty last 
for ever This is the universal language of men who have never 
known peaceful days, who have been nurtured amidst the elements 
of discord and rapine, and who, consequently, can appreciate the 
change, albeit they were not mere spectatoi’s. We must retaliate,’^ 
said a sturdy Ohohan, one of Morji’s vassals, who, with five besides 
himself, insisted on conducting me to Bhynsror, and would only 
leave me when I would not let them go beyond the frontier. I was 
much amused with the reply of one of them whom I stojiped with 
the argitmenhcm ad verecimdiainj as he began a long harangue 
about five buffaloes carried off by the T*hakoor of Neemrie, and 
begged my aid for their recovery. I said it was too far back ; and 
added, laughing, Gome, T^hakoor, confess ; did you never balance 
the account elsewhere Oh Maharaja, I have lost many, and 

taken many, but Bairi’^dohae ! if I have touched a blade of grass 
since your I am no Rajpoot.^^ I found he was a Hava, and 
complimented him on his affinity with Aloo,^the lord of Bum^oda, 
which tickled his vanity not a little. In vain I begged them to 
return, after escorting me so many miles. To all my solicitations the 
Chohan replied, "Ton have brought us comfort, and this is mun ca 
dialer iCy ^service of the heart.^^ I accepted it as such, and we 
“whiled the gaiP^ with sketches of the times gone by. Each foot / 
of the country was familiar to them. At one of the cairnsy in the 
midst of the wood, they all paused for a second ; it was raised over 
the brother of the Bhatti T’hakoor, and each, as he passed, added a 
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stone to this monumental heap. I watched, -to discern whether the 
same feeling was produced in them which the act'created in me j hut 
if it existed, it was not betrayed. They were too familiar with the 
reality to feel the romance of the scene j yet it was one altogether 
not ill-suited to the painter. 

Kurri'poor, 21st February, 9-i miles. — Encamped in the glen of 
Kurripoora, confined and wild, Theimometer, 51°, buP a fine, 
clear, bracing atmosphere. Our route lay through a tremendous 
jungle. Half-way, crossed the ridge, the altitude of which made up 
for the descent to Dabj, but from whence we again descended to 
Kurripoora. There were many hamlets in this almost impervious 
forest; but all were desolate, and the only trace of population was 
in the altars of those who had defended to the death their dreary* 
abodes against the ruthless Meena of the Kairar, which we shall 
visit on our return. 

About a mile after we had commenced our march this morning, 
we obsei’ved' the township of Sontia on our right, which is always 
conjoined to Habi, to designate the tuppa of Dabi-Sontra, a sub- 
division of Loecha. Being informed by a scout that it contained 
inscriptions, I requested my pwM and one of my Brahmins to go 
there. The search afforded a new proof of the universality of the 
Pramar sway, and of the conquests of another “Lord of the world 
“ and the faith,^’ Alla-o-din, the second Alexander. The Tatlfound 
several altars having inscriptions, and many palKas, from three of 
which, placed in juxta-position, he copied thefollowingiuscriptions: — , 

“ Samvat 1422 (A.D. 1366). Pardi, Teza, and his son, Deola Pardi, 
from the fear of shame, for the gods. Brahmins, their cattle, and 
their wives, sold their lives.” 

“S. 1446 (A.D. 1390). In the month of Asar {badi elmm) : 
Monday, in the castle of Sontra {Siitrawan doorg), the Pramar Ooda, 
Xula, Bhoona, for their Line,, wives. Brahmins, along with the pfitra' 
Chonda, sold their existence,”' 

“ S. 1466 (A.D. 1410), the 1st AsSr, and Monday, at Sontragram, • 
Eoogha, the Ohdora, in defence of the gods, his wife, and the Brah- 
mins, sold his life.” 

The following was, copied from a coond, or fountain, excavatedin 
the rock : — 

S. 1370 (A.D. 1314), the 10th of As4r (sitdf elcum), he, whose 
renown is unequalled, the king, the lord of men, Maharaja Adheraj, 
Sri Alla-o-din, with his army of three thousand elephants, ten lacs 
of horse, war-chariots and foot without number, conquering from 
Sambhur in the north, Malwa, Kurnat, Hanor’h, Jhaloro, Jossulmer, 
Deogir, Tylung, even to the shores of the ocean, and Chandrapoorf 
in the east ; victorious over all the kings ofthe earth, an'd by whom 
Sutrawan Doorg, with its twelve townships, have been wrested from 
the Pnlmdr Maunsi ; by whose son, Beolaji, whose birth-place 
{oot~pat) is Si’i Dhar, this fountain was excavated. Written and also' 
engraved by Sydeva the stone-cutter (sootrad’har)F 
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Beneath the surface of the fountain was another inscription^ but 
tbere was no time to bale out the water^ whicb some future traveller 
over the Pat^har may accomplish. Sontra^ or as classically written;^ 
Subroodoorg’, the inaccessible to the foe/*^ was one of the castles of 
the Pramar^ no doubt dependent on Cheetore when under the Mori 
dynasty ; and this was only one of the subdivisions of Central India, 
which was alb under Pr^mar dominion, from the Nerbudda to the 
Jumna ; an assertion proved by inscriptions and traditions. We 
shall hear more o£ this at Mynal and Bijolli on our return over 
OopermAl, which I resolve to be thoroughly acquainted with. 

Kotahj February 22cZ, eleven miles to the banks of the OhumbuL 
Although not a cloud was to be seen^ the sun was invisible till more 
than spear-high, owing to a thick vapoury mist, accompanied by a 
cold piercing wind from the north-west. The descent was gradual 
all the way to the I'iver, but the angle may be estimated from the 
fact that the pinnacle (kitllus) of the pals^ce, though one hundred 
and twenty feet above the level of the Chumbul, was not visible 
until within five miles of the bank. The barren tract we passed 
over is a;ll in Boondi, until we approach Kotah, where the lands of 
Nandta intervene, the personal domain of the regent Zalim Sing, 
and the only territory belonging to Kotah west of the Chumbul. 
Kurripoora, as well as all this region, is inhabited by Bhils, of which 
race a very intelligent individual acted this moxming as our guide» 
He says it is called by them Bdbd ca noond^ and that they were the 
sovereigns of it until dispossessed by the Rajpopts. We may ci’edit 
them, for it is only fit for BMls or their brethren of the forest, the 
wild-beasts. But I rejoiced at having seen it, though I have no 
wish to retrace my steps over this part of my journey. Half-way, 
we'passed a roofless shed of loose stones, containing the divinity of 
the Bhils ; it is in the midst of a grove of thorny tangled brushwood, 
whose boughs were here and there decorated with shreds of various 
coloured cloth, offerings of the traveller to the forest divinity for 
protection against' evil spirits, by which I suppose the Bhils them- 
selves are meant.* 

We must not omit (though we have quitted the Pat^har) to notice 
the ^ Maypoles' erected at the entrance of every village in the happy 
vassant or spring, whose concluding festival, the Holi or Saturnalia, 
is just over. This year the- season has been most ungenial, and has 
produced sorrow rather than gladness. Every pole has a bundle 
of hay or straw tied at the top, and some have a cross stick like 
arms and a flag flying; but in many parts of the Pat'har, the 
more symbolic plough was substituted, dedicated to the goddess 
of fruition, and served the double purpose of a Sjpring-polej and 
frightening*' the deer from nibbling the young corn. ^ 

The appearance of Kotah is very imposing, and impresses the 
mind with a more lively notion of wealth and activity ^)han most 
cities in India, A strong wall with bastions j^xms paralled to^ and at 


♦The same practice is described by Park as existing in African 
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no great distance from, the river, at the southern extremity of -which 
is the palace (placed vf-ithin a castle separated from the town), whose 
cupolas and slender minarets give to it an air of light elegance. The 
scene is crowded with objects animate and inanimate. Between the 
river and the city are masses of people plying various trades ; but 
the eye dwells upon the terminating bastion to the north, which is a 
little fort of itself, and commands the country on both banhs. But 
we shall have more to say regarding this during our halt, which is 
likely to be of some continuance. • 

« 


CHAPTER VII 

b 

Unhealtliiness of the season at Kotah. — UventfvX character of the peHod 
of the authoi^s residence there. — I'he cuclcoo. — Description of the encamp- 
ment. — Cenotaphs of the Haras. — Severe tax upon the curiosity of traveh 
lers in Kotah. — General insahihrity of Kotah . — TT^eZ^s infected. — Produc- 
tive of fever. — Talcing leave of the Maharao and Eegent. — The Pegent’s 
sorroiv. — Cross the Ghumbul. — Restive elephant. — Kunarie. — Regent’s patri- 
monial estate. — Nandta. — Author's reception hj MadJni Sing. — Rajpoot music. 
— The Pimjdhi tuppa . — Scene of the early recreations of Zalihi Shig.—Talera» 
. — Koagong. — Approach of the Rajah ofBoondi. — Splendour of the cortbgc. — 
, Roondi. — The castellated palace, or Boondi-ca-mahl . — Visit to the Rajah . — 
Illness of our party. — Quit Roondi. — Cenotaphs in the village of Sitoor . — 
The hdelary deity, Asdpitrnd. — Temple of Rhdvani. — Ranhs of the Maij . — 
Thanoh. — Inscriptions. — Jehojpoor. — Respectable suite of the Russie chief . — 
Singidar illness of the Author. 


Nandta, Septemler lOtli, 1821. — A day of deliverance, which had 
been looked forward to by all of us as a new era in our existence. 
The last four months of our residence at Kotah was a continued 
struggle against cholera and deadly fever : never in the memory of 
man was such a season known. This is not a state of mind or body 
fit for recording passing events; and although the period of the last 
six months — from my arrival at Kotah in February last, to my 
leaving it this morning — has been one of the most eventful of my 
life, it has left fewer traces of these events upon my mind for notice 
in my journal than if I had been less occupied. The reader may be 
referred, for an abstract of these occurrences, to Chapter Sixth, which 
will make him sufficiently acquainted with the people amongst 
■pi’hom we have been living. To try back for the less imporiant 
events which furnish the thread of tho Personal Narrative, would 
be vain, suffering, whilst this journal is written, under fever and 
ague, and all my friends and servants in a similar plight. Though 
we move than once changed our ground of encampment, sickness 
still followed us. We got through the hot winds tolerably until the 
<iog-anys of June ; but, altbough I had experienced every vicissittidc 
o temperature in every part of India, I never felt anything to he 
compaved with tho few days of June at Kotah. 
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Ifc vras shortly after vre had shifted the camp from the low paddy- 
fields to the embankment of the Kishore sagitr^ or ^ lake,^ imme- 
diately east of the city, the sky became of that transparent blue which 
dazzles the eye to look at. Throughout the day and night, there 
was not a zephyr even to stir a leaf, but the repose and stillness of 
death. The thermometer was 104° in the tent, and the agitation of 
the ptmlca produced only a moi’e suffocating air, from which I have 
fled, with a sensation bordering on madness, to the gardens at the 
base of the embankment of the lake. But the shade even of the 
tamarind or cool plantain was still less supportable. The feathered 
tribe, with their beaks opened, their wings flapping or hanging 
listlessly down; and panting for breath, like ourselves, sought in 
vain a cool retreat. The horses stood with heads drooping before 
their untasted provender. Amidst this universal stagnation of life, 
the only sound which broke upon the horrid stillness, was the note 
of the cuckoo ; it was the first time I had ever heard it in India, and 
its cheerful sound, together with the associations it awakened, pro- 
duced a delightful relief from torments which could not long be 
endured. We invariably remarked that the bird opened his note at 
the period of greatest heat, about two o^ clock in the day, and con- 
tinued during intervals for about an hour, when he changed his 
quarters and quitted us. I afterwards became more familiar with 
this bird, and every day in the hot weather at Oodipoor, when I 
resided in one of the villas in the valley, I not only heard but fre- 
quently saw it.* 

The reader can easily conceive the scene of our encampment; it 
was at the north-eastern angle of the lake, having in front 
that little fairy islet with its light Saracenic summer abode. 
Gardens fringed the base of the embankment, which was bordered 
with lofty trees ; the extended and gigantic circumvallation, over 
the parapets of which peeped the spires and domes of telnples or 
mosques, breaking the uniformity, and occasionally even shewing 
the distant and elevated land beyond the Chumbul. We had also 
close to us a spot sacred to the manes of the many heroes of this 
noble family. I frequented the cenotaphs of the Haras, which, if 
less magnificent than those of Marwar or Mewar, or even of the 
head of their line of Boondi, may vie with them all in the recollec- 
tions they conjure up of patriotism and fealty, and of the deadly 
rancour attendant on civil strife. This cluster of monuments 
approaches near to the city wall, but is immediately under the dam 
of the lake, and being enveloped in foliage, almost escapes observa- 
tion. I was rejoiced to see the good order in which they were main- 
tained, which was another of the anomalies in the Eegent's character : 
for what can so much keep alive the proud spirit of the Haras as 
these trophies of their sires ? But whatever the motive of the act, 
it is -a tribute to virtue ; nor could I resist an exclamation of respect 

^ In almost every respect like a sporrovr-hawk, perhaps a little more 
elongated and elegant in form ; and the beak I think was straight. 

[VoL. n.] 77 
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to the veteran Eegeut^ wlio is raising a monument to the last prince, 
which, if it survive to distant times, will afford room to some future 
traveller to say, that, with Maharao Omdd Sing, Kotah appears to 
have attained the summit of its power. hTor should I deny myself 
the praise of having something to do with this harmless piece of 
vanity ; for I procured for the Eegent free permission from the 
Eana of Mdwar to take from the mai'ble quarry at Kankerowli what- 
ever suited his purpose, without price or duty; a reguest- he was 
too proud to make himself since their ancient quarrel. We had 
also the range of Madh4 Sing’s magnificent gardens, of many acres 
in extent, abounding in exotic flowers and fruits, with parterres of 
rose trees, eacb of many roods of land. But what were all these 
luxuries conjoined, with cholera morbus, and tujo-iezarra, ' tertian 
fever,-’ and every other fever, around us ? But even these physical 
ills were nothing compai'ed to the moral evils which it was my duty 
to find remedies for or to mitigate,- and they were never adveited 
to in the many despatches addressed, dui-ing our residence in this 
^yetit enfer, to supreme authority. 

The enthusiast may imagine how delightful travelling must be 
amongst such interesting races’; to -visit the ruins of ancient great- 
ness, and to read their history in their monuments ; to march along 
the margin of such streams as the Chumbul or the Bhamuni ; to be 
escorted by these gallant men, to be the object of their courtesy and 
friendship, and to benefit the condition of the dependant class ; but 
the price of this enjoyment was so high that few would voluntarily 
pay it, namely, a perpetuity of ill-health. Fortunately, however, 
for ourselves and our country, if these offices are neither sinecures 
nor beds of roses, we do not make them beds of thorns ; there is a 
heart-stirring excitation amidst such scenes, which keeps the powers 
of mind and body alert : a feeling which is fortunately more conta- 
gious than cholera, and communicable to all around. How admirably 
was this feeling exemplified tliis morning ! , Could my readers but 

have beheld the soldiers of my escort and other establishments, as 
.they were ferried over the Chumbul, he would have taken them for 
ghosts making the i/rajet of the Styx ; there was not one of them 
who had not been in the gripe of pestilential fever or ague. Some 
of them had had cholera^ and half of them had enlarged spleens. 
Yet, although their muskets were too heavy for them, there were 
neither splenetic looks nor peevish expressions. It was as delight- 
ful as it was wonderful to see the alacrity, even of the bed-ridden, 
to leave their ills behind them east of the Chumbul. 

Scarcely any place can be more unhealthy than Kotah during 
the monsoon. With the rise of the Chumbul, whose waters filtrate 
through the fissures of the rock, the wells are filled with mineral 
poison and the essence of decomposed vegetation. All those in the 
low ground at our first encampment were overflowed from this 
cause ; and the surface of each was covered with an oily pellicle of 
metallic lustre, whose colours were prismatic, varying, with position 
or reflection, from shades of a pigeon’s hreast (which it most 
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resembled), to every tint of blue blending "witli gold. It is tbe same 
at Oodipoor during tbe periodical rains, and with similar results, 
intermittent and tertian fevers, from vrbicb, as I said, not a man, 
European or native, escaped^ They are very obstinate, and tbougb 
not often fatal, are difficult to extirpate, yielding only to calomel, 
■wbicb perhaps generates a- train of ills. 

Tbe last few days of our stay were passed in tbe ceremonials of 
leave-taking. On the 5tb, in company with tbe Eegenfc, I paid my 
last visit to tbe Mabarao, wbo with bis brothers returned my fare- 
well visit, tbe day following ; and on the 8cb and 9tb tbe same 
formalities were observed with tbe Regent. Tbe man who bad 
passed through such scenes as tbe reader has perused, now at tbe 
very verge of existence, could not repress bis sorrow. His orbless 
eyes were filled with tears, and as I pressed bis palsied bands which 
were extended over mo, tbe power of utterance entirely deserted 
him. I would expunge this, if I did not know that vanity has no 
ehai-e in relating what I consider to be a virtue in tbe Regent. I 
have endeavoured to paint bis character, and could not omit this 
trait. I felt be bad a regard for me, from a multitude of kind 
expressions, but of their full value was always doubtful till this day. 

I did not get down to tbe point of embarkation for some hours 
after my suite, having been detained by tbe irresistible bold of ague 
and fevei', tbougb I started before tbe hot-fit bad left me- The 
Regent bad prepared tbe grand barge, wbicb soon landed me on tbe 
opposite bank ; but Futteh Baliadoor, my elephant, seemed to prefer 
bis present quarters to Oodipoor : after bis howda, pad, and other 
gear, bad been taken off and put into tbe boat, be plunged into tbe 
Cbumbul with delight, diving in tbe deepest water, and making a 
water-spout of bis proboscis. He bad got a third of tbe way across, 
when a new female elephant, less accustomed to these crossings, 
turned back, and, Futteh Babadoor, regai’dless of his mastei’, was so 
gallant as to go after her. In vain the mahout (driver) used his 
fursi) digging it into bis head behind the ear ; this only exasperated 
tbe animal, and be made one or two desperate efforts to shake off. 
bis pigmy driver. Fortunately (being too weak to mount a horse), 
I found a baggage-elephant just beginning to be loaded ; I put my 
lioivda upon her, and the ‘ victorious warrior’ suffered tbe indignity 
of carrying a load.. 

We passed tbe town of Kunarie, belonging to Raj G-olaub Sing, 
Jbala, a relation of tbe Regent, and one of tbe Omras of Kotab. It 
is a thriving comfortable place, and tbe pinnacled mahl of tbe Raj 
gave to it an air of dignity as well as of tbe picturesque. Our route 
to Nandtawas over a rich and highly-cultivated plain, studded with 
mango-groves ; wbicb do not surprise us, since we know it is tbe 
family estate of the Regent. The patrimonial abode is, therefore, 
much 'cherished, and is the frequent residence of bis son Madbii Sing, 
by whom I was met half-way between Kunarie, and conducted to 
the family dwelling. 

[Voi,. n.] ■ ni. 
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Nandta is a fine specimen of a Haipoot baronial residence. We 
entered tbrougb a gateway, at the top of which was the 7idbut‘- 
hhaneh, or saloon for the band, into an extensive court having colon*- 
naded piazzas all round, in which the vassals were I’anged. In the 
centre of this area was a pavilion, apart from the palace, surrounded 
by orangeries and odoriferous. fiowers, with a j'ei-d’eau in the middle, 
whence little canals conducted the water and kept up a perpetual 
verdure. Under the arcade of this pavilion, amidst a thousand wel- ' 
comes, thundering of cannon, trumpets, and all sorts of sounds, we 
took our seats; and scarcely had congratulations passed and the area 
was cleared of our escorts, when, to the i sound of the tabor and 
saringi, the sweet notes of a Punjkbf tuppa saluted our ears. There 
is a plaintive simplicity in this music, which denotes originality, and 
even without a knowledge of the language, conveys a sentiment to 
-the most fastidious, when warbled in the impassioned manner which, 
some of these syrens possess. While the Mahratta delights in the 
dissonant droopud, which requires a i-apidity of utterance quite sur- 
prising, the Kajpoot reposes in his tuppa, which, conjpiued with his 
opium, creates a paradise. Here we sat, amidst the ox’ange-gi’oves of 
Nandta, the jet-d’eau throwing a mist between us and the groupe, 
whose dark tresses, antelope-eyes, and syren-notes, were all thrown 
away upon the Prank, for my teeth were beating time from the 
ague-fik 

It was in this very area, now filled with the youth and beauty of 
Kotah, that the Regent exhibited his wrestlers ; and it was from the 
very seat I occupied, that Sri-ji ofBbondi challenged' these ruffians 
to the encounter related in the annals. Having sat a quarter of an 
hour, in obedience to the laws of etiquette, and' in courtesy to the 
son of the Regent, who had come thus far to escort me, we took 
leave and hastened to get a cup of tea. 

Talera, September 11th . — Two miles north-west of Nandta we 
passed the boundary of the Regent’s estate and the Boondi territory. 
The I'oads were good, over a well-cultivated and well- wooded plain, 
the cotton particularly thriving. Talera is a large village on the 
margin of a fine clear stream, its banks delightfully wooded, abound- 
ing in fish, which even tempted my invalid friends to tiy their luck. 
Talera is in the jageer of the vakeel who attends me on the part of 
the Boondi Raja, but is still a heap of ruins, and being on the high 
road, is open to parties of troops. 

Noagong, Febriiary 12th . — The road very fair, though a little 
winding, to avoid some deep ravines. The land, rich, well-watered, 
and too much wooded ; but man is wanting to cultivate the fertile 
waste. The encamping ground afforded not a single tree to, screen 
ns from a scorching sun. We passed two cenotaphs, where Rajpoots- 
had fallen ; but there was no inscription, and no One could reveal 
their history. 

J^ondij September 12th . — The country and roads, as usual, flat, 
"With an apparent descent from Talera to the base of the Boondi 
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range, wliose craggy and unequal summits shewed it could be no 
buttress to the table-land with which it unites. The general direc- 
tion of the range is east-north-east, though thei’e are diverging 
ridges, the course of which it is impossible to delineate. 

As we neared the capital of the Haras, clouds of dust, gradually 
obscuringthe atmosphere, were the first signal of the Eaja’s approach : 
soonithe sound of drums, the clangour of trumpets, and tramping of 
steeds, became audible, and at length the Sdndni-astvars, or camel- 
messengers, announced the Raja’s presence. He was on horseback. 
Instantly I dismounted from my elephant, and although too weak to 
contend with the fire of my .steed Javadia, it would have been an 
unpardonable sin against etiquette to have remained elevated above 
the prince. All Javadia’s warlike prop.ensities were awakened at 
the stir of this splendid retinue, from which ever and anon some 
dashing young Hara issued, " witching the world with noble horse- 
“ manship and as, in all the various evolutions of the manage, 
there was not a steed in Bajwarra could surpass mine, to my vast 
inconvenience and no small danger’, he determined on this occasion 
to show them off. In one of his furious bounds, he had his fore- 
feet on the broken parapet of a reservoir, and as I turned him short, 
he threw up his head, which came in contact with mine, and made 
my Ghabookswar exclaim, “ Alt mndat /” “ the help of Ali !” and a 
few more bounds brought me in contact with my friend, the Rao 
Raja,, when we dismounted and embraced. After going through 
the same ceremony with the principal chiefs, he again gave me three 
fraternal hugs to prove the strength of his friendship, as he said,, 
with blunt sincerity, “ this is your home, which you have come to at 

last.” With other affectionate welcomes, he took leave andpi’eceded’ 
me. His retinue was striking, but not so much from tinsel' 
oraa.ment, as from the joyous feeling which pervaded every part of' 
it. As my friend twirled his lance in the midst of about eight 
hundred cavaliers and fifteen hundred foot, I thought of the deeds 
his ancestors hadt performed, when leading such a gole, to maintain 
their reputation for fealty. It recalled his words on the formation 
of the treaty, when the generosity of Britain again restored his 
country to independence, ” What can I say, in return for the 

restoration of my home ? My ancestors were renowned in the, 
‘^’‘time of the kings, in whose service many lost their lives ; and the 

time may come when I may evince what I feel, if my services should' 
''' be required : for myself, my chiefs, are all youi-’s !” I would pledge 
my existence that performance would not have lagged behind his 
promise. We allowed a quarter of an hour to elapse, in order to 
avoid the clouds of dust which a Rajpoot alone can breathe without 
inconvenience ; and accompanied by my worthy and dignified old' 
friend, the Maharaja Bikramajeet, we proceeded to our tents, placed^ 
upon the bank of a tank beyond the town. 

The coup d'ccil of the castellated palace of Boondi, from which- 
ever side you approach it, is perhaps the most striking in India. 
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Througlioufe Eajwarra, whicli boasts manyfine palaces, the '^Boondi- 
ca-mabF^ is allowed to possess the fii’sb rank ; for whioli it is 
indebted to situation, not less than to the splendid additions which, 
it has continually received : foi* it is an aggregate of palaces, each 
having the name of its founder j and yet the whole so well har- 
monizes, and the characbex* of the architecture is so uniform, that its 
breaks or fantasies appear only to arise from the peculiarity of the 
position, and serve to diversify its beauties. The Chutter-mahl, or 
that built by Raja Chutter Sal, is the most estensiye and most 
- modern addition. It has two noble halls, supported by double- 
ranges of columns of serpentine from his own native quarries, in 
which the vassals are ranged, and through whose ranks you must 
pass before you reach the state apartments; the view from which is 
grand. Gardens are intenningled with palaces raised on gigantic 
teiTaces. In one of these I was received by the Raja, on my visit 
the next day. Whoever has seen the palace of Boondi, can easily 
picture to himself the hanging-gardens of Semiramis. After wind- 
ing up the zig-zag road, I passed by these halls, through a vista of 
the vassals, whose contented manly looks delighted me, to the inner 
palace ; when, having conversed on the affairs of his country for 
some time, the Raja led the way to one of the terraces, where 1 was 
surprised to find a grand court assembled, under the shade of im- 
mense trees, trelissed vines, and a fine marble reservoir of water. 
The chiefs and retainers, to the number of at least a hundred, were 
drawn up in lines, at the head of which was the throne. The pros- 
pect was fine, both for near and distant views, as it includes the 
lakes called the Jeit Sagur and Prem-Sagur, with the gardens on 
their margins, and in the distance the city of Kotah, and both banks 
of the Ohumbul ; and beyond these successive terraces and mahals, 
to the submit of the hill, is seen the cupola of the JDliahhde’s tomb, 
through the deep foliage, rising above the battlements of Tarragurh. 
This terrace is on a grand bastion, which commands the south-east 
gorge of the valley leading to the city; and yet, such is the 
immense mass of building, that from the town one has no idea of its 
size. 

It were vain to attempt a description of Boondi, even were I 
inclined. It was the traitor of Kurwar who raised the walls of Tar- 
ragurh, and it was Raja Boodh Sing who surrounded the city with 
walls, of which Omdd Sing used to say “■ they were nob required 

against an equal foe, and no defence against a superior, — and only 

retarded re-conquest if driven out of Boondi, whose best defence 
“ was its hills.” 

September 21st . — Partly by business, partly by sickness, we^were 
compelled to halt here a week. Our fi'iend the doctor, who had 
Jeeen ailing for some time, grew gradually worse, and at length gave 
himself up. Cary found him destroying his papers and making 
his will, and came over deeply affected. I left my bed to reason 
with my friend, who refused all nounshment, and was sinking fast 
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bu^ a? xauob fvopi 4©pi’e3ssion of spirits disqage. In vain I usod 
tbe common arguments to rouse b^imirom hjis lethargy ; I then ^tried^ 
as the last resort^ to excite ‘his an ger^ and reviled him for" giving 
teljing him to teach by example as well as precept. By this 
course, I raised a tinge of blood in my poor friend^s cheek, and what 
was better, got a tumbler of warm jelly down his throat ; and 
appointing the butlei*. Kali Khan, who was a favourite and ha^ 
great influence,' to keep rousing and feeding him, I left him, Ko 
sooner was he a little mended, than^Cary took to his bed, and 
nothing coul,d rouse him. But, as time passed, it was necessary to 
get on ; and with litters furnished by the Raja we x’e-commenced 
bur journey. 

^ Sanies of the MOfij Biver^ September 2Qth, distance ten miles. — I 
this day quitted my hospits-ble ^fi'iend, ^the Rao Raja. As I 
Iqft my tent^ I found the Mahraja of Thaqph, with the Dub- 
lana contingent {zabta), amounting to a hundi^ed hox’se^ appoint- 
ed to escpi’t me to l3he frontier. Our route lay through the 
Banda-ca~ndl^ ^ the valley of Banda, ^ whose gorge near the 
capital is nob above four hundi'ed yards in breadth, but 
gradually expands until we reach Sitooi', about two miles distant. 
On both sides of this defile are numei'ous gai’dens, and the small 
temples and cenotaphs which crown the heights, in many places 
well-wooded, produce a most pictux'esque effect. All these cenotaphs 
are perfectly classical in form, being simple domes supported by 
slender columns ; that of Sooja Ba^ is peculiarly graceful. As we 
reached Sitoor, the valley closed our last view of the faiiy palace of 
the BCaras, rearing its domes and gilded spires half-way up the 
mountain, the Tcangras of TaiTagurh encirclingibas adiadem, whilst 
the isolated hill of Meeraji, at the foot of which was the old ciby^ 
terminates tbe prospect, and makes Boondi appear as if entirely 
shut in hj rocks. Sitoor is a sacred spot in the history of the Hax’as, 
and hei’e is enshrined their tutelary divinity, fair Hope [AsapwnA)^ 
who has never entirely deserted them, fi'om the sac^L of Asi, Gowal- 
coond, and Aser, to the present hour ; and though the euchantx’ess has 
often exchanged her attributes for those of JS^cUmdj the faith of hex' 
votaries had suiwived every metamorphosis. A high antiquity is 
ascribed to Sitooi*, which they assert is mentioned in the sacred 
books ; if so, it is nob in connexion with the Hai*as. The chief 
temple is dedicated to Phavani, of whom Asapurna is an emanation. 
•Inhere is nothing striking in the structui’e, but it is hallowed by the 
multitude of sacrificial altars to the manes of the Haras who have 
‘ fallen in the faith of the Ohetri.^ Thei’e wei’e no inscriptions, but 
abundance of lazy drones of Bi-ahmins enjoying their ease under tho 
wide-spreading burr and peepul trees, ready, when well-paid, to 
pr^pbre theix' incantations to Bhavani, either for good or for evil : 
it is chiefly for the latfcex* purpose, that Sitoor-ca-Bhd-vani is cele- 
brated. We continued our journey to Noagong, a tolerable village, 
but there being no good encamping gi'onnd, our tents w^re pitched 
a mile fai;ther onjupon the bank of the Maij, whose turbid waters 
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Tvere flowing witli great velocity from tlie accumulated mountain- 
rills wliicli fall into it during the equinoctial rains. 

Thanoh, Se]()temher-21th. — This is the seat of Maharaja Sawanfc 
Sing, the eldest son of my friend Maharaja Bikramajeet of Kheenee. 
He affords another instance in which the laws of adoption have 
given the son pi'ecedence of the father, who, while he receives 
homage in one capacity, must pay it in another ; for young Sawunt 
was raised from the junior to the elder bi’anch of Thanoh. The 
castle of Sawunt Sing, which guards the western frontiei*, is small, 
hut of solid masonry, erected on the crest of a low hill. There are 
only six villages besides Thanoh forming his fief, which is burthened 
with the service of twenty- five horse. In Boondi, ‘aknight'’s fee,^ 
or what should equip one cavalier, is two hundred and fifty rupees 
of rent. In the afternoon, the Maharaja brought his son and heir 
to visit me, a fine little fellow six years of age, who with his sword 
buckled by his side and miniature shield on his back, galloped his 
little steed over hill and dale, like a true Rajpoot. I procured several 
inscriptions, but none above three hundred years old. 

Jeliajfoor, Septemher 28th. — At daybreak, I again found the 
Maharaja at the head of his troop, ready to escort me to the frontier. 
In vain I urged that he had superabundantly performed all the 
duties of hospitality ; “ such were his orders, and he must obey 
“ them.” I well knew the laws of the Medes were not more per- 
emptoi’y than those of Bishen Sing ; so we jogged on, beguiling the 
time in conversation regarding the semi-barbarous race of the tract 
I was about to enter, the Meenas of Jehajpoor and the KirS.r or 
fastnesses of the Bunas, for ages the terror of the country, and who 
had studded the plains with cenotaphs of the Haras, fallen in defend- 
ing their goods and chattels against their inroads. The fortress of 
Jehajpoor was not visible until we entered the pass, and indeed bad 
nearly cleared it, for it is erected on a hill detached from the range 
but on its eastern face, and completely guards this important point 
of ingress to Mewar. This district is termed Chourdsi, or consisting 
of eighty -four townships, a favourite territorial subdivision : nor is 
there any number intermediate between this and three hundred and 
sixty. Jehajpoor, however, actually contains above a hundred 
townships, besides numei’ 0 usy) 00 ?' 2 «a 6 , or ‘ hamlets.' The population 
consists entirely of the indigenous Meenas, who could turn out four 
thousand Icumptas, or ’ bowmen,' whose aid or enmity wei’e not to 
be despised, as has been well demonstrated to Zalim Sing, who held 
the district dm-ing fifteen years. , Thi’oughout the whole of this 
extensive territory, which consists as much of land on the plains as 
in the hills, the Meena is the sole pi’oprietor, nor has the Eana any 
property but the two tanks of Bood Lohari, and these were wreSted. 
from the Meenas by Zalim Sing during his tenure.* 

*'i'he indigenous Meena affords here an excellent practical illustration of 
m©nxi s axiom, tbai} tlio rigbfc in tbe soil bolongs to bim “wbo first cleared and 
^ tilled the land/' The Rajpoot conqueror claims and receives the tribute of 
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I was met at the frontier by the tyndti of JehajpooPj headed 
by the old chief of Bussie and his grandson XJrjoon, of whom 
we have spoken in the journey to Kotah. ^ It was a very respec- 
table troop of cavalry, and though their appointments were not 
equal to my Hara escort, it was satisfactoryito see assembled, merely 
at one post, a body which the Eana two years ago could not have 
collected round his own person, either for parade or defence: as a 
beginning, therefore, it is good. Received also the civil manager, 
Sobharam, the nephew of the minister, a very good man, but with- 
out the skill to manage such a tract. He was accompanied by several" 
of the Meena naiyiies, or chiefs. There is much that is interesting 
here, both as matter of duty and of history; we shall therefore halt 
for a few days, and I’est our wearied invalids, 

♦ 

CHAPTER VIII. 

Hxiraordinary attacJc of illness in the anthor^-^iSnsiiicion of poison. — Journey 
io Mandelgnrli. — Tho Kiwir , — Tranquil state of the country. — The Aleenas 
stibsiding into peaceful subjects. — Scenery ixi the route . — Sabsun, or ecclesiastic 
cal lands. — Castle of Anxergurh. — Kachotora. — Its ancient importance. — Our 
true policy loith regard to the feudatories in these parts. — Damnioh . — 
Manpoora. — Signs of reviving prosperity. — Arrival at Mandelgurli. — The 
Dnssera. — Sichness of the party left behind. — Assembly of the Bhomias and 
Fatels. — Description of Mandelgurli. — BebtuU by one of the TaJcahao race . — 
Legend of Maxidelgurh. — Genealogical tablet of stone. — Pedigrees of the tribes^ 
— Mandelgurli granted to the Ealitores by Arungzeb. — Eecovered by the Dana. 
— Taxes imposed. — Lavish grants. — Bageet. — The author rejoins his party ^ — 
Bh^slahds. — Aholali. — Desolation of the country. — Inscriptions. — JEamirgurh. 
— Seoroli. — Supxerh landscape. — Mhage. — Testimony of gratitude from the 
elders of Poor*h. — Thriving state of Moroiolee. — llasiny. — Antiquities . — 
OurioUB law. — Jassmoh. — TFas^e countrij. — Inso iptioxis . — Copper mines . — 
Sitmvdr . — Ti iveni, or. point of junction of three rivers. — Temple of Pamoa- 
natli. — Deserted state of the country. — Kurairali. — Mowlee, — Barren country^ 
— Eunting seat of Nahra-Muggra. — Heights of Toos and Mairta. — End of 
second joixrney. 

Jeliajpoor, October 1st. — My jouimalizing had nearly terminated 
yesterday. Duncan and Cary being still confined to their beds, my 

the soil, bub were he to attempt to enforce more, he would soon be brought to 
his senses by one of their various modes of self-defence — incendiarism, self- 
immolation, or abandonment of the lands in a body. We have mj^sbifieda very 
simple subject by basing our arguments on the ari'angemenbs of Che Alaho- 
medan conqueror. If we mean to follow his example, whose doctrine was the 
law^f the sword, let us do it, but we must nob confound might with right : 
consult custom and tradition throughout India, where traces of originality yet 
exist, and it will invariably appear that the right in the soil is in the cultivator, 
who maintains even in exile the huh bapotd'Ca^hhoxnrin as decided a manner 
as any fieeholder in England, Bub Colonel Briggs has settled this point, to 
those -who are not blinded by prejudice. 
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relative, Captain Waugh, sat down with me to dinner ; but fever 
and ague having dostrojed all appetite on my part, I was a mere 
spectator. I had, ho^yever, fancied a calce of muJclit flour, but had 
not oaten two mouthbful before I experienced extraordinary sensa- 
tions ; my head seemed expanding to an enormous size, as if it alone 
would have fllled the tent ; my tongue and lips felt tight and 
swollen, and although I underwent no alarm, nor snifered the 
slightest loss of souse, I deemed it the prelude to one of those violent 
attacks, which have assailed me for several years past, and brought 
mo to the verge of death. I bogged Captain Waugh to leave me; 
but ho had scarcely gone before a constriction of the throat came 
on, and I thought all was over. I rose up, however, and grasped 
the tent-pole, when my relative re-entered with fhe surgeon. I 
beckoned them not to disturb my thoughts, instead of which they 
thrust some ether and compounds down my throat, which operated 
with magical celerity. I vomited violently ; the constrictiim ceased; 
I sunk on my pallet, and about two in the morning I awoke, bathed 
in perspiration, and without a remnant of disease. It was difScnlt 
to account for this result : the medical oracle fancied I had been 
poisoned, but I was loth to admit. If the fact were so, the poison 
must have been contained in the cake, and as it would have been too 
great a risk to retain the person who prepared it, the baker was 
discharged. It was fortunate that the symptoms were such as to 
induce Captain Waugh to describe them so fully, aud it was still 
more fortunate for me that the doctor was not able to go out with 
his fishing-rod, for the whole transaction did not last fi.ve minutes. 
This is about the fourth time I have been upon the brink” 
{canari poncha) since I entered Mdwar. 

Kxijoon, October 2d. — Left my sick friends this morning to nurse 
each other, and having an important duty to perform at Mandelgmh, 
which is out of the direct route, appointed a rendezvous where I 
shall meet them when this work is over. I was for the first time 
compelled to shut myself up in myyjaZ/ci; incessant fever and ague 
for the last two months have disorganised a frame which has had to 
struggle with many of these attacks. We ai’e now in what is termed 
the Kirdr, for so the tract is named on both banks of the Bunas to 
the verge of the plateau ; and my journey was through a little nation 
of robbers by birth and profession : but their Jcumptas (bows) were 
unstrung, and their arrows rusting in the quiver. Well may our 
empire iu the east be called one of opinion, when a solitary indivi- 
dual of Britain, escorted by a few of Skinner's horse, may journey 
through the valley of Kujoori, where, three short years ago, every 
crag would have concealed an ambush prepared to plunder him ! 
At present, I could by signal have collected four thousand bowmen 
around me, to protect or to plunder ; though the Meenas, finding 
that^their rights ai’e respected, are subsiding into regular tax-paying 
subjects, and call out witb their better’s “ Utul Raj May your 
sway be evei’lasting !”) We had a grand convocation of the Meena 
Naiques, and, in the Eana's name, I distributed crimson turbans and 
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scai'fs ; foi' as tbvough our mediation the Rana had just recovered 
the district of Jehajgurh, he charged me with its settlement, I 
found thoso Meenas true children of nature^ who for the lirbL time 
seemed to feel they were received within the pale of society, instead 
of being considered as outcasts. The heart must leap kindly back 
“ to kindness/' is a sentiment as powerfully felt by thesemi-barbariaus 
of the Kirar as by the move civilized habitants of other climes. 

Our route was thi’ough a vary narrow valley, little susceptible of 
cultivation, though a few patches were visible near the hamlets, 
scattered here and there. The scene was wild, and the cool morning 
air imparted vigour to my exhausted frame. The slopes of the valley 
in many places are covered with trees to the very summit of the 
mountains, on which the JcoorJceroo or wild cock was crowing his 
matins, and we were in momentary expectation of seeing some bears, 
fit associates of the Meenas, in their early promenades. As we 
approached Kujoori, the valley widened, so as to admit of its being 
termed a township of fifty-two thousand beegas, which afforded 
another proof of ancestral wisdom, for it was in sahsuiij or grant to 
the Brahmins : but the outlaws of the Kii4r, though they sacrifice a 
tithe of their plunder to ^our Lady of the Pass^ (Qhatta Bdni)^ have 
little consideration for the idlers of the plains. This feeling is not 
confined to the Meenas; for the Bhomia Rajpoots, despising all the 
anathemas of the church, have seized on the best lands of Kujoori. 
Blit only a small portion of the hawuna (fifty-two thousand), about 
seventeen thousand English acres, is arable. 

Kachola^ or Kaclioiora^ October Sd. — ^Execrable roads ! Our route 
continued through the same valley, occasionally expanding* to the 
westward. Half-way, we passed the baronial castle of Amergurh, 
whose chief, Rawut Dulleel Sing, is now on duty with his quota at 
Jehajpoor, but his uncle Pahdr Sing, who is a great favourite with 
our party (by whom he is known as ^ the mountain-lion^) came to 
^meet and conduct me to the castle. But I was too unwell, or should 
on many accounts have desired to visit this somewhat celebrated 
abode of one of the Babas {infants) of Mewar, whose feud I main- 
tained for him against his potent neighbour of Shahpoora, which 
has elsewhere been related.* It is quite unassailable, being built on 
an isolated rock, and, except by a circuitous path on one side, there 
is no passage through the dense jungle that surrounds it : a mode of 
fortifying recommended by Menu, but which, if universally followed 
in this land so studded with fortresses, would waste no small portion 
of the sovereignty. I was quite satisfied with this view of the 
castle of Dulleel, and enjoyed from the point of descent a noble 
prospect. In thq foreground is the cenotaph of Rana Ursi, in the 
centre of the valley, which extended and gradually opened towards 
Mandelgurh, whose blue ridge was distinctly visible in the distance. 
The hills to the right were broken abruptly into masses, and as far as 
the eye could stretch on every side, were disordered heaps of gigantic 
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rooks. To reclaim this distvicfcj the largest in Me wav^ I am now intent, 
having convoked all the Bhomias and Patdls of its three hundred 
and ^ sixty townships at the chief city, Mandelgurh. My friend, 
Pahdr Sing, as locum: tenens of his uncle, expended powder on the 
occasion; and must have charged his patereroes to the mjizzle. 
PahS,r-ii joined me on his PancJi-Kalidn (so they term a horse with 
four white legs and a white nose), and determined to escort me to 
Mandelgurh ; a service, as he said, not only due from his family, hut 
in accordance with the commands of his sovereign the Rana, of 
whom Pahdr was a faithful, zealous, and valiant supporter during 
his adversity. The Bhomias of Mandelgurh, in fact, generally deserve 
the praise of having maintained this strong-hold without either 
command or assistance throughout the whole period of his misfor- 
tunes. 

Kachowra is a township rated at six thousand rupees of annual 
revenue in the rent-rollof Mewai’,but is nowau inconsiderable village. 
In former times, it must have been a place of importance, for all 
around, to a considerable distance, the ground is strewed with frag- 
ments of sculpture of a superior character, and one spot is evidently 
the site of the cenotaphs of the family. The town had stood on the 
western bank of an immense lake, which through neglect is now a 
swamp ; and, half-way up the hill, are disclosed, amidst the brush- 
wood of the dlw, the ruins of a temple : but tradition has perished 
with the population, who were subjected at once to the curse of 
constant foreign invasion and the inroads of the Meenas of the Kir^r. 
Thus a soil, whose richness is apparent from the luxuriance of its 
meadows, is in a state of entire desolation. Kachowra forms the 
putta of Shahpoora in this district, whose chief’ has to serve two 
masters, for he is a tributary of Ajmer for Shahpoora, itself a fief of 
Mewar, and holds an estate of about forty thousand rupees of annual 
rent in Mandelgurh, which has been two years under sequestration 
for his refusal to attend the summons to Oodipoor, and for his 
barbarous murder of the chief of Amergurh,* This is a state of 
things which ought not to exist. When we freed these counti'ies 
from the Mahrattas, we should have renounced the petty tributes 
imposed upon the surrounding chiefs not ivitMn the limits of the 
district of Ajmer, and the retention of which is the source of irritat- 
ing discussions with these princes through the feudatories. Presum-> 
ing on this external influence, the Shahpoora Raja set his sovereiga'’3 
warrant at defiance, and styled himself a subject of Ajmdr ; nor was 
it until he found he was bound by a double tie of duty, that he 
deigned to appear at the capital. The resumption of the 
estate in Mandelgurh alone overcame the inertness of the chief 
of Shahpoora; he has already too much in the Ghoitrdsi, or eighty- 
four townships of Shahpoora, for such a subject as he is, who prefers 
a foreign master to his legitimate lord. I would recommend thatthe 
Rahtore chiefs of Marwar, beyond the Aravulli hills, now tributary 
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to Ajmer, apid wha consequently only look to that state, should be 
replaced under their proper head : the sacrifice is of no moment to 
us, and to them it will be a boon. 

Damniohj 9tJi October. — *1 was detained at Kachowra by a violent 
accession of fever and ague, as well as spleen, increased no doubt by 
the unhealfchiness of the position amidst swamps and jungle. This 
is a‘ fine healthy spot, where I should like to convene the bJiomias 
and ryots, to endeavour to remove the reproach of so beautiful a land 
remaining waste. Damnioh, which is in the sequestrated piitta of 
Shahpoora, is a town of two thousand houses; a universal ruin ! 

Manpoo 7 *a^ 15th. — After a week^s halt, reached this spot, about a 
mile south- west of the town, and on the bank of the Bunas,* The 
entire population of Manpoora turned out to receive me; the damsels 
with their brazen vessels of water on their heads ; but the song of 
the Suhailea had ceased to charm, and my ague made me too ill even 
to return their kindness. To-day it has abated, and^o-morrow, with, 
another respite, I will try to get through the work which brought 
me here. Mandelgurh is three coss from hence. I was rejoiced to 
see the signs of reviving prosperity about Manpoora; some fine 
patches o£ sugar-cane wei'e refreshiug sights. 

Mandelgurh, IQth and 17tk — Proceeded up the valley and 
encamped within half a mile of the city, from which the governor and 
his cortege came to meet and welcome me ; but I was too enfeebled 
to ascend the fort, which was a subject of regret. It is by no means 
formidable, and may be about four furlongs in length, with a low 
rampart wall, and bastions encircling the crest of the hill. The 
governors residence appears on the west side, at which spot the 
Regent of Kotah' was compelled to abandon his ladders, which they 
retain as a trophy. This is the festival of the JOussera, the day sacred 
to Rama ; but feasting is lost upon me, for this is the ninth day of 
abstinence from dinner. Captain Waugh rejoined me yesterday, 
looking very ill/and giving a poor account of my friends, especially 
Cary, who is sinking rapidly. He left them encamped at Bageet, the 
point of rendezvous in the Bunas where I shall join them to-morrow. 
He found me on my charpde (pallet), with some threescore leeches 
(which I had got from Mandelgurh) on my left side,f while I was 
attending to and noting down the oral reports of the Bhomias and 
"Patdls of the district, who filled my tent, many remaining in groupes 
outside, I notwithstanding got through the work to my satisfac- 
tion, and have obtained a thorough insight into the agricultural details 
of this fine tract, which I may touch upon, if I am able, the first halt. 

^ By mistake, Manpoora is not rightly placed in the map. 
t Enlai’gement of the spleen appears an invariable accompaniment o£ pro- 
tracted fever and ague, arising from such causes as afflicted us. I could feel the 
spleen at the very pit of the stomach, as hard as a stone. The bleeding reduced 
it, as it did generally in my case ; for the leeches were enormous, and must 
have each drained half an ounce of blood; but I had ouly the choice of 
them or the actual cautery, which was strongly recommended by my native 
friends: of two evils I chose what appeared to me the least. 
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Mandelgurh was rebuilt by a chief pf the Bftljaote tribp, onp of the 
ramifications of the Solanki or Ch'alook -race, which furuished a 
splendid dynasty of kings to Anhulwarra (Nchrwalla) Patun, who 
rpled over the western maritime provinces of India from the tenth 
to the fourteen tb century. They were of _ the great Takshac ox’^ 
Ophite race, which, with three other tribes, became converts to 
Bi’ahminism. The Balnote of Mandelgui’h was a bi’anch of the'family 
which occupied Tonk-Thoda on the Bunas, recognized in thefi’ tradi- 
tional poems as Takshac, ox’, in the dialect, Takxtpoox'a, ‘ city of the 
Takshac, or snake.’* Although tradition assex-ts that the Solanki of 
Thoda migrated from Patun during the religious wars in the twelfth 
century, it is more probable that'the branch fixed itself here during 
their progress fx’om tho north in seai’ch of settlements ;• for, their 
genealogical creed assigns Lokote, in the Punjab, as the cradle of* 
their power. It is indeed a curious fact, amounting to demonsti’ation 
of the Indo-Scythic origin of the Agnicula races, that they all lay 
claim to this northern origin, in spite of their entrance into the world 
through the medium of fire {agni) : in fact, the glorious egotism 
the Brahman is never more conspicuous than when he asserts tl 
superioi’ity of the Chohans over the more ancient races of 3urya ax 
Soma ; that “ these were boim of xvomen, but they were made by tl 
Brahmins a proof of conversion which requires no comment. ] 
spite of this fabled birth at the fountain-head, the Anhulcoond i 
Aboo, ti’adition negatives the assumed pedigree of the Brahmins, ar 
bi’ings them all from the north. Be this as it may, the bx’auch whic 
fixed itself at Mandelgui'h gave its name to the tract, which is st: 
x-ecognized by some as Balnote. The fix’st possession the founder hx 
was Larpoora, a town of great antiquity. He had in his service 
Bhll, named Mandoo, who, while guarding the sugax--cane from tl 
wild hog, came upon one' sound asleep. To ensui-e his arrow piercir 
the animal, he began to shai’pen it upon a stone ; and, to h 
astonishment, found it transmuted to gold. He repaired to his mastc 
who retui'ued with Mundoo, and found the stone, with the he 
still asleep beside it • but no sooner had he seized upon his pi’iz 
than Samha disappeared. With the possession of the paris-putt< 
the ‘ philosopher’s stone,’ he raised the walls of Maudelgux’h, whh 
was so named after the fortunate Bhil. By an act of injusth 
to one of his subjects, he foi-feited Mandelgui’h to a descendan 
This subject was a Jogi, who had a mare of such extraordinai 
speed as to be able to run down an antelope. Whether the Ba 
note prince thought the sport unsuitable to an ascetic we are n< 
told ; but he forcibly took away the mare. The Jogi complained i 
the king, who sent a force and expelled the BMnote from Manfie 
gurh, and his descendants are petty Bhomias at Jawul and Hud 
rode, retaining, though mere peasants, the distinctive title of Kai 

Tonk-Thoda is well worth visiting. The artist might fill a portfolio wil 
architectural and picturesque sketches. Moreover, topazes of a gpod quality ni 
found in its hills. The sacred cave of Qokurno, celebrated in the history of tl 
great Ghohau king, Cesildeo of Ajmer, is also worth notice. 
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The numerous stories of this kind, common throughout Eajwarra^ 
accounting for the foundation of many ancient places, may merely 
record, in this manner, the discovery of mineral wealth j from the 
acquisition and the loss of which the legendary moralist has con-- 
struoted his tale. • 

I discovered in the remains of a marble hdtaari^ or reservoir, at 
Kachowra, two large tablets, containing the pedigree of the Solanki 
family, Avhioh will require time to decipher. Tradition, however, is 
busy with the name of Raja Bheem, and his son BqiTun of Anhui- 
warra, from whom- many tribes branched off; and although, from 
the first, only royal houses were founded, the other claims a greater 
celebrity from originating a heterogeneous breed, which descended 
into the third and fourth great classes, the Vaisya and Siidra, 
From him the Bhagairwal Mahajins, who became converts to the Jain 
faith, ‘claim descent, as well as the Goojurs of Sonte-Katorioh, the 
Soondrs, or goldsmiths, of Bonkun ; the Bhll communities of Oguna- 
Panora (or Mewar) ; and likewise those of Mow-Maidana, in Kotah. 
Wliether from Burruu and his degenerate offspring originated the 
name of applied to themlxed classes, lamnotinformed. 

The Bhagairwal is one of the twelve and a half {sdri hdra nydt) 
castes of Mahajins,^' or mercantile tribes, subdivided into innumer- 
able families, the greater portion of whom profess the Jain creed, 
and nearly all are of Rajpoot ancestry : an important fact in the 
pedigree of this considerable part of the population. The lineal 
descendant of the Thoda Rao still resides at Bussie in a small village ; 
and two other branches, who held lai’ge possessions at Thodri and 
Jehajpoor retain the villages of Mircheakhaira and Butwarro, both 
in Cheetore; they have preserved the title of Rao amidst all the 
revolutions that have deprived them of their estate ; nor would any 
prince of Raj warra deem himself degraded by their alliance. Such 
is the virtue of pedigree in these regions. I should imagine that 
the Balnotes held of the Ranas of Mewar, as Mandelgurh has been 
an integral portion of that state during the most flourishing period 
of the Anhulwarra dynasty, although the inscription of Cheetore 
savours of conquest ; in which case we have at once a solution of the 
question, and proof that the Balnote was inducted into Mandelgurh 
by his superior, Komarpal.* 

In S.‘1755 (A.D. 1699), the tyrant Arungzeb granted Mandelgurh 
to the Rahtore chief of Pisangun, named Doodaji, who subdivided it 
into allotments for his brethren, leaving no revenue for the duties of 
the civil administration and repairs of the castle. To remedy this^ 
he imposed a tax, called ddotrd or dasotrdj or ^ tenth,^ of the net 
value of each harvest, upon his Bhomia brethren. When the Rana 
succeeded in expelling the royal garrison, he found it a work of some 
difldculty to get rid of the Rahtore feudatories ; and he gave them 
regular pttUas for their estates, subject to the payment of da$otrd>; 
but as he found it led to interference, in the inspection of ci’ops, and 


♦ See Inaoripfcion, Yol. I, p. 702. 
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to fluctuation and appeals in bad seasons^ he commuted the tax for 
service of one horseman and one foot-soldiei’ for each five hundred 
rupees of rent, and a certain small sum annually to mark their 
tributary condition. 

In these times of turbulence, other impositions were laid on the 
Bhomias of his own kindred, the Eanawuts, Kanawuts, and 
SuktawutSj who established their i’ights with their swords when the 
district was subjected to the empei'or. In the same manner as v/ith 
the Eahtores, the Eana confirmed their acquisitions on the payment 
of certain fines called hhoni-burrur, w^hich were either hurzlmr and 
irisold, or ‘ annuak and ^ triennial the first being levied from the 
holders of single villages, the latter from those who had more than 
one. Thus, Amergui'h was fixed at two thousand five hundred 
rupees ; Amuldoh, fifteen hundred ; Teeutoro, thirteen hundred ; 
Jhoonjralo, fourteen hundred, &c,, triennially, having obtained their 
lands by main force. They also, when Mandelgurh was threatened, 
would repair with their vassals and defend it during ten days at 
their own expense, after which they received rations from the state. 
There were various other fines collected from the Bhomia vassalage, 
such as lodsma, or for the support of the NalcarcMs (kettle- 
drummers), the mace, standard, and even the torch-bearers attached 
to each garrison. There was also hhur-lakur, for wood and forage, 
which has been elsewhere explained ; Ital-burra, or ' plough-tax,’ and 
ghasmali, or ‘ pasturage,’ the rates of which are graduated, and vary 
in amount with the power of enforcing their collections. But owing 
to these circumstances, the best land in Mandelgurh belongs to the 
Bhomia chieftains. 

It was about this time, in the reign of Juggut Sing II, that 
Omdd Sing of Shahpoora had the grant of seventy-three villages in 
Mandelgurh, one-fifth of the whole district, subject only to the fine 
of three thousand two hundred and fifty rupees annually for glxas- 
“inali, with five hundred more to the deputy governor, and two hun- 
dred to the OJiotidri, or territorial head of the district. In this 
lavish manner were estates disposed of. This family continued to 
hold it until S. 1843, when the minister Somji, in order to obtain 
his support during the Chondawut rebellion, gave him a formal 
acquittance for this service, and in addition to 'these lands, the two 
subordinate fiefs of Dangermow and Borwah on the Plateau, and 
the rich estate of Ageoncha on the Khari j in return for which, he 
exacted a stipulation to serve with four hundred horse : a contract 
fulfilled only by one chief of the family, who fell leading his contin- 
gent at the battle of Oojein. His descendants seem to have claimed 
immunity on the score of his service j and the present incumbent is 
a madman. Gieat changes, however, have recently been made in 

the condition of the Bhomias, and these desultory fines have all 
merged into a duty more accordant with the character of the Eaj- 

poot : service in the garrisons of Mandelgurh and Jehajpoor, and 

a fixed annual sum from those who are top poor to command'even a 
single horse. 
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Bagcet, IStJij oigbfc miloa. — 'A. largo village on the west o£ our own 
stream^ the Bairis, coming from the Oodisagur. Oar road lay over 
a ricli soil^ as usual overgrown with grass. Hero I rejoined my 
sick friends^ all very ill ; tho Doctor Letter, but Cary in a very 
precarious conditioip 

BirslahuSj IQtlu — Tho route over tho most fertile plains o£ Mdwar ; 
but Olio continuous mass of juuglo aud rank grass. The Maharaja 
caino out to meet mo, a courtoous, polished Rajpoot, He is of the 
Ranawut clan, descended from liana Uuira Sing, and tho elder 
branch of the Shahpoora family. Both his father aud grandfather 
fell defending the cause o£ Shah Jehau against tho usurper Arung- 
zdb, which lost him his birthright ; but ho has five villages left 
attached to Birslabfts. Encamped near tho altars of his heroic 
ancestors. 

Ambalij 2L.si, six: and a-half miles. — The route over a scone of 
desolation; fine fields, fruitful of grass aud ruins. Sent one of my 
Brahmins to the town of Akolah, two coss distant, and had several 
inscriptions copied; they were all immunities or grants of privileges 
to tho printers of that town, thence called GheeinUcd-AJcolahy to 
distinguish it from another of tho same name. I halted at Birslabfts, 
received several visits, and held interesting conver.satious with, the 
Malmraja; but fever and ague leave the mind in a sorry state. I 
can pa}^ no attention to barometer or perambulator ; of the latter 
Baboo Mohes keeps a diary, and on his intelligence I can depend. 

Mamirgurhj 22d, — This town belongs to Beerumdeo, Ranawut,^ 
the son of Dheeruj Sing, who was the chief adviser of the Saloom- 
bra princes in the rebellion of S. 1843, daring which he obtained it. 
Tho present chief is an oaf, always intoxicated ; and as he did not 
diseburge the bdoriSj or professional thieves in his service, on tho 
ruturu of these days of peace, he was deprived of two towns 
amounting to seven thousand rupees annual rent. Ho ought, 
indeed, by the treaty of A. D. 1818, to have lost Hamirgurh, but he 
contrived by various indirect means to elude it, and to retain this, 
one of tho most thriving places in Mewar. It contains about eight 
hundred inhabited houses, tenanted chiefly by manufacturers of 
chintz and dopattis, or ^ scarfs,^ such as are worn by all the Raj- 
pootnis. It has a fine lake, filled with a variety of wild duck, wliicb 
livo unmolested amidst tho sangam aud lotos. The moi'e ancient 
name of this place is Bakrole, as I found by two inscriptions, which, 
again furnish specimens of sumptuary legislation. 

Sednoh, 23t2, eight miles aud three furlongs. — We are now in the 
very heart of Mewar, plains extending as fai’ as the eye can reach. 

' Traces of incipient prosperity are visible, but it will require years 
to repair the mischief of the last quarter of a century. Passed 
through Ojhanoh, Amleo, Nereoh — all surrendered in consequence 
of the treaty of A.D. 1818 : tho last-mentioned, together withSeftuoh, 
foom the ^^Red Riever,^^ as wo havo nicknamed the chieftain of 
Bhadaisir. The prospect from this ground is superb : the Oodipoor 
[VoL. n.] ,79 
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hills in the distance ; those of Poor^h and Goorlah^ with their aupo- 
las, on oar right } the fantastic peak of Burruk rising insulated 
from the plain. We are now approaching a place of rest, which we 
all much I’equire ; though I fear Caryls will be one of perpetuity. 
Saw a beautiful Mirage [see-lwte) this morning, the certain harbinger 
of the cold season. The ridge of Poor^h underwent athousand trans- - 
formations, and the pinnacle of Burruk was crowned with a ra.ulti- 
tude of spires. There is not a more delightful relaxation than to 
watch the changes of these evanescent objects, emblems of oar 
own ephemeral condition. This was the first really cold morning. 
The picnchaety or elders of Poor^h, with several of the most respect- 
able inhabitants to the number of fifty, came all this way to see 
me, and testify their happiness and gratitude ! Is there another 
nook in the earth where such a principle is professed, much 
less acted on ? Hear their spokesman's reply to my question, ^^,why 
did they take the trouble to come so far from home I give it 
verhcdim : Our town had not two hundred inhabited dwellings 

when you came amongst us ; now there are twelve hundred : the 
Pana is our sovereign, but yOu are to us next to Parmesioar (the 
Almighty); our fields are thriving, trade is reviving, and we have 
not been molested even for the wedding-portion.* We are happy, 
and we have* come to tell you so ; and what is five coss, or five, 
hundred, to what you have done for us All very true, my 
friends, if you think so. After a little wholesome advice to keep 
party feuds from the good town of Poor^h, they took leave, to return 
, their ten miles on foot. 

Since the town council left me, I have been kept until half-past 
seven by the Baba of Mungrope, and the T^hakoor of Eawuvdoh, 
whose son I redeemed from captivity in the fortress of Ajmer Worn 
out ; but what is to be done ? It is impossible to deny one^s self to 
chiefs who have also come miles from the best motives. Now fox* 
coffee and the cliarpM, 

Rasmy, 23d October, — The direct or usual route is thirteen and 
a-half miles, but as I ^made a circuit by Morowlee, it was fifteen. 
Had I taken the common route, I should have followed the Bunas 
the whole way ; as it was, for the last half I skirted its low banks, 
its limpid stream flowing gently to the north-east. Pound the 
cultivation considerably increased compai^ed with last year ; but it 
is still a desert, overgrown with grass and bimshwood, in which these 
little cultivated oases are few and far bebween.^^ Morowlee was 
thriving in the midst of imin, with fifty-seven ploughs at work; 
there were but twelve when I entered Mewar, Rasmy has also 
seventy families instead of the twenty I found ; and in a few years 
I hope to see them greatly increased. We had some delicious trout 
from the Bunas, some of them equal to what we caught last year at 

^ When fcbe Rana was aboub celebrating simultaneously the marriage of two 
daughters and a grand-daughter to the princes of Jessulmer, Bikajadr, and 
Kisbengurb, bis subjects were called on for the tenth.'' 
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Polionaj the largest o£ which weighed seventy-three rupees, or about 
two pounds, and near seventeen inches long by nine in girth. My 
friend Tom David Sfceuart was more successful than we were in 
getting them to rise at the fly ; in revenge we took them, unsports- 
manlike, in a net. This appears to be the season for eating them. 

Kasmy is a place of considerable interest, and toadition is at work 
to establish its antiquity, connecting it with the name of Eaja Ohund ; 
but whether the Prdmav of Chunderavati, or the Chohan of Abha- 
nair, I cannot learn. There were vestiges of past days; but even 
in these regions, where to a certain extent they respect antiquity, I 
find the ruined temples are despoiled, and appropriated to modern 
fabrics. Amongst the groves of Easmy I found some fragments of 
patriarchal legislation, prohibiting the ladies from carrying away 
under their gliagra (petticoats) any portion of the sad^ or village- 
feast I also discovered a tablet raised by the collective inhabi- 
tants of Easmy, which well illustrates the truth, that they had 
always some resort against oppression. It runs as follows: Written 

by the merchants, bankers, printers, and assembled pimchaet of 
Easmy — Whereas the collector of town-duties oppressed the 
merchant by name Pakur, and exacted exorbitant duties on grain 
and reza (unbleached cloth), for which he abandoned the place; 
but the government-officer having forsworn all such conduct for the 
future, and prevailed on him to return, and having taken the god 
to witness — we, the assembled punchy have set up this stone to 
record it. Asar the 3d, S. 1819.^' 

Fourteen years have elapsed since I first put my foot in Mewar, 
as a subaltern of the Eesident^s* escort, when it passed thi*ough 
Easmy. Since that period, my whole thoughts have been occupied 
with her history and that of her neighbours. 

Jassmohi 24i7i. ; distance fourteen miles, but not above twelve 
direct. — This in past times was a township of celebrity, and in the 
heart of the finest soil in India, with water at hand ; but it had not 
a single habitation when we entered the country ; now, it has eighty 
fomilies. Our way for fourteen miles was through one wide waste of 
untx’odden plain; the Bunas continued our companion halfway, 
when she departed for Guloond to our right. Saw many inscriptions, 
of which we shall give an account hereafter. Passed the copper- 
mines of Dureeba ; but they are filled with water, and the miners 
are all dead. 

Siinwar, 2&th j distance twelve and a half miles by the direct route 
through Loneroh; but I made a circuit to visit the celebrated field 
of battle between Eawul Samarsi, of Cheefcore, and Bholi Bheem, of 
Anhulwarra Patun, recorded by the bard Ghund in his Rdsd. This 
magnificent plain, like all the rest of this once garden of Mewar, is 
overgrown with the Icesoola or 'plds, and lofty rank grass; and the 
sole circumstance by which it is known is the site. The bard 


* Aly esteemed friend, Mr. Grmme Mercer, of Msevisbank. 
[VoL, II.] ' 79 a 
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describes febe battle as having oconwed in Kket-Kuraira ov Reldoi 
Kurairaj and thafctbe Solanki^ on his defeatj retreated across the river, 
meaning theBairis, which is a few miles to the south. A little way 
from hence is the Sungum, or point of junction of the Bairis and 
Bunas, which, with a third small stream, forms a Mveni ; at their 
point of confluence there is an altar to Mahadeo. 

At Kuraira there is a temple of some celebrity, dedicated to the 
twenty-third of the Jain apostles, Parswanat’h. I found several 
inscriptions recoi’ding its foundationiuS.il . . , and severalfrom 1300 
to 1.350. We must supply the figures wanting in the first. The 
priests are poor and ignorant ; but they ai'e transcribing its history, 
and such as it is it shall be given. The temple is imposing, and 
though evidently erected in the decline of the arts, may be considered 
a good specimen for the twelfth century. It consists of two 
domes, supported by numerous massive columns of a species of 
porphyry, of close texture, excessively hard, and taking a fine polish. 
The capitals of the columns are filled with Jain figures of their pon- 
tiffs. The domes are of nearly equal diameters, about thirty feet 
each, and about forty in height ; under the further one is the sanc- 
tum of Parswa, and the other within the votaries. There is a splen- 
did colonnaded vestibule at the entrance, richly sculptured, which 
gives a very grand appearance to the whole edifice ; but it stands in 
the midst of desolation. Even thirty years ago, these plains were 
covei’ed with crops of jodr, in which an elephant would have been 
lost ; now there is scarcely the trace of a footpath, and with some 
difficulty did I make way in my palM (for I am unable to mount 
my horse) through the high grass which completely overtopped it, 
and the hahool trees, the thorns of which annoyed us. Km’aira, 
which formerly contained six hundi’ed houses, has now only sixty ; 
and more than half of these have been built since we came amongst 
them. The damsels of Kuraira came out to welcome me with the 
' song of joy,' and bringing water. The distance is seven miles from 
Rasmy to Kuraira, and nine thence to Suuw4r. The latter belongs 
to one of the infants (bdbds) of Mewar, the Mahraja Dowlet Sing, 
now killehdar or commandant of Komulmer. This chief town of the 
estate of my friend the Mahraja is but small, and in no flourishing 
condition. There is a small fort, in which he contrived to maintain 
himself against' the savage bands who long prowled over the coun- 
try. — Transcribed an inscription, and found it to be the abolition of 
a monopoly of tobacco, dated S. 1826. 

Mdoiolee, 26tJi, seven and a half miles. — As usual, all was barren 
between Sunwar and Mtlowlee ; though at each are the traces of 
reviving industry. This was formerly a considerable town, and rated 
in the books at seven thousand rupees' annual rent ; but nowit yields 
not seven hundred. Its population consists of about eighty families 
of all classes, half of which have been recalled fi’om their long exile 
m Malwa and Oandeish, and have already given a new aspect to 
Maowlee in its sugar-canes. Her highnesses' steward, however, is not 
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one of fclie faithful. There is a very fine baioari^ or reservoir^ of coarse 
marble, constructed by Baeji Raj, ^ the royal mother^ of the present 
Rana and his sister, in whose appanage it is. — An inscription, dated 
S. 1737, recorded an ordinance in favoui’ of the Jains, that the 
" oil-mill of M&owlee should not work on the four rainy months in 
02 *dez* to lessen the destruction of animal life. 

Heights of Toos and Mairta, 27th, fourteen miles and a-half. — ^At 
length there is an end to our disastrous journey ; and from this 
ground I stir not again, till I start for Samoodra (the sea), 
to embark for the land of my sires. Our route, as usual, over 
desolate fields, doubly striking as we passed the hunting-seats 
of Nahra-Muggra, orHiger mount.** Bajraj, the royal steed, who 
seemed instinctively to know he was at the end of his journey, 
was unwilling to quit the path and his companions, when I 
urged him to pick his way amidst the ruined palace of the Eanas, 
where, without metaphor, the owl stands sentinel and which 
was crumbling into and choking up the Bhamuni, whose monoton- 
ous murmur over these impediments increased the melancholy sen- 
sations which arose on beholding such a scene. Every year is aiding 
its rapid decay, and vegetation, fixing itself everywhere, rends its 
walls asunder. The range of stabling for thirty horses, all of stone, 
even to the mangers, is one extensive ruin. It was on this spot, 
according to the chronicles, that the sage Harit bestowed the enchanted 
blade upon the great sire of the Seesodias, eleven centuries ago ; 
but they have run their career, and the problem I’emains to be solved, 
whether they have to commence a new course, or proceed in the 
same ratio of decay as the palace of the tiger-mount. The walls 
around this royal preserve no longer serve to keep the game from 
prowling where they please. A noble boar crossed our path, but 
had no pursuers; ^ our blood was cold / we wanted rest. As we 
approached our old ground, my neighbours of Mairt^ and villages 
adjacent poured out to welcome our return, preceded by the dhoU of 
Toos and his huge kettle-drum, and the fair, bearing their lootas, or 
brazen vessels with water, chaunted the usual strain of welcome. I 
dropped a piece of silver into each as I passed, and hastened to rest 
my wearied limbs. 

Poor Cary will never march again ! Life is almost extinct, and all 
of us are but the ghosts of what we were. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The author oUiged to taJce ajourne^j to BooncVt. — Cause 0/ the Journei/.— Sudden 
death of the Jiao liaja, 2uho lefilns son to the author' s care. — The choleramor- 
hus, or murri. — Its ravages. — O^irious expedient to exchido it from Kotah and 
Boondi. — Bad weather. — Death of the author's elephant. — Pohona. — BMl- 
warra. — Gi atif ging reception of the author. — State of the toiun contrasted with 
its former condition. — Projects for its further improvement. — Itejlexions on its 
j.fse. — Jehajpoor. — DijjicuUies of the road. — Arrival at Boondi. — The asiwct 
of the court. — Interview tvith the young Bao Baja. — Attentions paid to the 
author. 

Oodipoor, July 1821. — When I concluded the narrative of my jour- 
ney in October last year, I had no expectation that I should ever put 
my foot in the stirrup againi except en route to Bombay, in order to 
embark for Old Eugland; hut ^ Jionhar as my Rajpoot friends 
exclaim, with a sigh, when an invincible destiuy opposes their inten- 
tions. I had only awaited the termination of the monsoon to remove 
the wreck of a once robust frame to a more genial clime •, and now 
it will remain to be proved whether my worthy friend Duncan^s pro- 
phecy — “ you must die, if you stay here six months more” — will be 
fulfilled. Poor Cary lies entombed on the heights of Mairta j the 
doctor himself is just going ofi to the Cape, half-dead from the Kotah 
fever j and, as if that "were not enough, the naroouj or Guinea-worm, 
has blanched his cheek and made him a cripple. My cousin. Captain 
Waugh, is at Kotah, depressed by a continuance of the same malaria, 
and a few days I again start solus, in the midst of the monsoon, for 
Harouti. 

A few days ago I received an express from Boondi, announcing the 
sudden death of my estimable friend, the Rao Raja, who in his last 
moments nominated me guardian of his infant son, and charged me 
to watch ovdl’ his welfare and that of Boondi. The more formal let- 
ter of the minister was accompanied by one from the Rani, mother 
of the young prince, from whom also, or in his name, I had a few 
lines, both seconding the bequest of the dying prince, and reminding 
me of the dangers of a minority, and the elements by which they 
were surrounded. The appeal was irresistible, and the equipage was 
ordered out for immediate, departure to Mairta, and thence toMaow- 
lee, twenty-five miles distant, where I should join them. 

The Raja fell a victim to murri, the emphatic appellation of 
cholera, which has now been ‘wasting these I’egions since 1817. They 
might well. say that, if at this important period in their history, we 
destroyed the demon of rapine, which had so long preyed upon their 
repose, we had in lieu of it, introduced death amongst them, for such 
is the interpretation of murri.^' It was in oui' armies that this 
disease first appeai’ed in northern India j and although for some tinio 
,we flattered ourselves that it was only the intemperate, the ill-fe3.> 


* Prom the Sanscrit mri, ' to die.’ 
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OP ill-clothed, that fell victims to it, we soon discovered that mtivH 
was no respecter of persons, and that the prince and the peasant, 
the European and the native, the robust and the weak, the well-fed and 
the abstinent, were alike subject to her influence. I can number 
four intimate friends, my brother officers, who were snatched away 
in the very px’ime of life by this disease ; and in the states under my 
political control, it assailed in two instances, the palace : the Oodi- 
poor prince I’ecovered, but the Boondi Rao^s time was come. He con- 
ducted himself most heroically, and in the midst of the most dreadful 
torture with which the human fi’ame can be afl9.ioted, ho never lost his 
self-possession, but in every interval of suffering*, conversed upon the 
affairs of his little dominion, giving the fullest instructions for the 
future with composure. Ho particularly desired that none of his 
wives should mount the pyre with his corpse ; and that as soon as 
he ceased to breathe, I should bo invited to Boondi ; for that he 
left Lalji (an endearing epithet to children) in my lap.^^ It was only 
during our last journey through Boondi, that I was amused with my 
friend’s expedient to keep deatV' out of his capital, and which I 
omitted to mention, as likewise the old Regent^s mode of getting rid 
of this unwelcome visitor in Kotah ; nor should they be separated » 
Having assembled the Brahmins, astrologers, and those versed in 
incautations, a grand rite was got up, sacrifice made, and a solemn 
decree of desvatto, or banishment, was pronounced against micrrL 
Accordingly, an equipage was prepared for her, decorated with fune- 
ral emblems, painted black and drawn by double team of black oxen ; 
bags of grain, also black, were pub into the vehicle, that the lady 
might nob go forth without food, and driven by a man in sable vest- 
ments, followed by the yells of the populace. Murri was deported 
across the Chumbul, with the commands of the priests that she 
should never set foot again in Kotah, No sooner did my deceased 
friend hear of her expulsion from that capital, and being placed c/m- 

wmforJBoondi, than the wise menof this city were called on to provide 
means to keep her from entering therein. Accordingly, all the water 
of the Ganges at hand was in requisition, an earthen vessel was placed 
over the southern portal, from which the sacred water was continually 
dripping, and against which no evil could prevail. Whether my 
friend’s supply of the holy water failed, or Micrri disregarded such 
opposition, she reached his palace.* 


=s^Ihav§ in other parts of my work touched upon this terrific scourge, from 
which it will'bo seen that it is well known throughout India uuder the same 
appellation ; and it is not one of the least curious results of ray endeavour to 
prove that the Hindus had historical documents, that by their means I am' 
enabled to trace this disease ravaging India nearly two centuries ago. At page 
59, it is thus described in the Annals of Marwar : ** This, the sdcd (puttfng a 
garrison to the sword) of Sojut, was when S. 1737 ended, and S. 1738, or A.D. 
‘*1681-2, commenced, when the sword and miuri (pestilence) united to clear the 
“land. ^ Orrae, in his fragments, mentions a similar disease in A.D. I68lf, 
raging in the peninsula of India, and sweeping ofi five hundred daily iu the 
imperial camp at Goa; and again, iu the Annals of Mewar, Vol. I, p, 332, it is 
aesoribed in the most frightful colours, as ravaging that country twenty years 
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Pownah, or Poliona, July 2olh. — Yostevclay was a day of disastei’ ; 
I loft the capital amidst torrents of raiu^ and betwcon Mairta and 
MHowleo found my best elophaub lying dead ; the long and sudden 
march, and too heavy a load, liad destroyed the fine animal. It was 
I'nther ominous to lose the emblem of wisdom in the outset of this 
journey. Wo passed a most uncomfortable day, and still more 
tiucomfortablo night, for a strong galo forced up the tent-pins 
fi’om the clay soil, and brought down tho tent over my ears. I had 
an escape from tho pole, part of which I propped under tho fly to 
keo]) mo from sulYocatiou. Around mo were nothing but yells of 
distress, half laughable, half serious; horses loose, and camels roaring 
in discordant gutturals. We were glad long before dawn to pack up 
onr chattels, thoroughly soaked, and ‘consocpiently double Weight, 
and begin moving for Pohoua, whore we are promised a little tepose. 
I have taken this route as it is the last occasion I shall hare to visit 
tho work of my own hands, the mart of Bhflwavra. Pohoua is or 
was a place of somo value ; but tho Brahmins, through the influence 
of the liana’s sister, had got it by means of a forged grant, and 
abided by tlio privileges of their order. But fortunately they abused 
the right of sanctuary, in giving protection to a thief and assassin 
from interested motives ; consequently, the penalty of resumption 
was incurred, aud wo hope to suffer no other ill-effects than Chand 
Bild’s displeasure. 

Philwarra , July 2Qlh. — Vavuua, tho J upiterpluvlalin of the Hindu, 
.j;ius been most complaisaut, aud for two days has stopped up all tho 
“ bottles of heaven,” aud I made my triumphal eutry into our good 
town of Bhilwarra, on one of those days which are peculiarly splendid 
in the monsoon, when tho sun deigus to emerge from behind the 
clouds. 

My reception was cpiite Asiatic ; the entire population, headed by 
the chief merchants, aud preceded by the damsels with tho Jcullus, 
advanced full a mile to meet and conduct mo to a town which, a few 
years ago, had not ono inhabited dwelling. I passed through the 

belore, or m S. I7l7 (A.D. 1661); so tliut m fcho tipace o£ twenty years, wo Lava 
it described lu tho peninsula, in tho dcborc of India, aud iti tho plains of Gontral 
India ; and what will appear not tho least singular part of the history of this 
disteinpor, so analogous to the present date, .about the iiitormediato tiuia pf 
these e.atreme periods, that is about A.D. 1609, a similar disease was raging in 
England. I Lavo no doubt that other traces of the disorder may .appear in the 
chrouicles for their bards, or in Mahomedau w’riters, judging from these inciden- 
tal notices, which might never have attracted attention had not iiiurri come 
to our own doors. I hove had many patients dying about me, but no man 
over dreamed of contagion; to propagate which opinion, and scare ns from all 
tha sympathies of life, without prool absolutely demonstrative, is, to say the 
least, highly censurable. There is enough of self iu this laud of uUrci civiliza- 
tion, without dr.awiiig a cordon sanilaiie round every individual. Tho 
Oodipoor priuco was the first person seized with the disease in that capital : 
a proof to me, against all tho faculty, that to other causes than personal 
commuuicatiou its influence must be ascribed. I will not repeat treatment 
m this caso (see p. 59), which may deserve notice, though prescribed by the 
uumitiatod. ^ > a f 
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main streetj surrounded by its wealtby occupants, who bad suspended 
over tbe projecting awnings tbe most costly silks, brocades, and other 
finery, to do honour vto one wbom they esteemed their benefactor, 
and having conducted me to my tent, left me to breakfast, and 
returned in the afternoon. As the tent would not contain a tenth of 
the visitors, I had its walls removed, and all were welcome to enter 
who could. Every moment I expected to see it fall upon us, as therp 
were hundreds of hands at each rope, swaying it in every direction, 
in their eagerness to see what was going on within between the 
saheh and the imncliaet of both sects, Oswal and Mahesri, or J ain and 
Vishnnvd. We talked over many plans for the future benefit of the 
town; of further reducing the duties, and giving additional freedom 
to the transit-trade. I offered, in the Eana’s name to expend the 
next two years’ income on a circumvallation for the protection of the 
town j which, for many good reasons, they refused j and principally, 
that it would be a check on that very freedom it was my desire they 
should enjoy, as it would prevent uninterrupted ingx'ess and egress. 
I, however, sent for the chiefs, to whom, with their quotas, was 
confided the duty of guarding this town, and before the assembled 
groupes explained the necessity of preventing any complaints from 
want of due vigilance, and told them they were to be in lieu of walls 
to Bhllwarra. My good friends having no inclination to retire, I sent 
for the presents I intended for the heads of the sectarian merchants, 
with the xitr-pdn (that most convenient mode of hinting to a’ friend 
that you are tired of him), and they departed with a thousand 
blessings, and prayers for the perpetuity of our raj. 

Bhilwarra is perhaps the moat conspicuous instance in all India of 
the change which our predominant influence has effected in four 
short years ; and to many it must appear almost miraculous that,' 
within that period, a great commercial mart should be established, 
and three thousand houses, twelve hundred of which are those of 
merchants or artizans, be made habitable, the principal street being 
entirely rebuilt; that goods of all countries should be found there ; 
bills of exchange to any amount, and on any city in India, obtained, 
and that all should be systematically organized, ap if it had been 
the silent growth of ages. To me it afforded another convincing 
proof, in addition to the many I have had, of the tenacity and 
indestructibility of the institutions in these regions, and that very 
little skill is requisite to evoke order and prosperity out of con- 
fusion and distress. I have no hesitation in saying that, were it not 
now time to withdraw from interference in the internal concerns of 
Mdwar, the machine of government having been once more put into 
action, with proper management this place might become the chief 
mart of Eajpootana, and ten thousand houses would soon find 
inhabitants : such are its local capabilities as an entrepdt. But while 
I indulge this belief, I should at the same time fear that the rigid 
impartiality, which has prevented the quarrels of the sectarian 
traders from affecting the general weal, would be lost sight of in the 
[Voi. n.] ■ 80 
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apabliy and iutrigue which are by no means banished from the 
councils of the capital. 

I bade a last farewell to Bhilwarra and its inhabitants, with prayers 
for the welfare of both. 

Bhilwarra, ^Qth. — Though pressed for time, and the weather had 
again become bad, I could nob resist the kind entreaties of the 
people of Bhilwarra that I would halt one more day amongst them ; 
and albeit neither my health nor occupations admitted of my beingj 
the lion to the good traders of the city without inconvenience, the 
slight personaT'sacrifice was amply repaid by the more intimate 
acquaintance I gained with men belonging to every region of 
Rajwarra. > 

Jehajpoor, ^9th. — This was a long march in a torrent of rain, the 
country flooded, and roads cut up j and although I have nob 
incommoded myself with much baggage, the little I have is in a 
wretched plight. The crocke^y'bearer fell with, his load, and 
smashed the contents. Passed over the encamping-ground of last 
year, and bestowed a transient thought upon the scene enacted 
there. I was equally near ‘ the brink’ this spring. The Kana had 
stopped the naharra, and many a rupee’s-worth of hosur (saffron) 
was promised to the divinities both of the Jains and Yishnuvis 
for my recovery. My kinsman, Captain Waugh, was admitted, 
after many days’ exclusion, to take a last adieu ; but I fold the 
doctor I was sui’e hq was wrong ; and here I am, bound for the same 
scenes of misery from which I so lately escaped, and under which 
several of my establishment, besides poor Cary, have succumbed. 

Boondi, Both . — Another fatiguing march brought us to the con- 
clusion of our journey ; and notwithstanding a deluge of rain, wa 
were met thi’ee miles from the city by the minister and the principal 
chiefs, with whom an interchange of hugnhqeeri (embracing) took 
place in spite of the raging elements. All preceded to announce our 
approach, but my faithf id old friend, the Maharaja. Bickramajeeb, 
whose plain and downright honesty in all that appertains to his 
master’s house has won my warmest regard. He rode by my side, 
and told me of the changes that had taken place, of the dangers of 
the young Bam Sing from the interested views of those who affected 
the semblance of devotion ; “ but,” observed the veteran, “ you know 
" us all, and will trust no individual with too much authority.” Ha 
could speak thus without fear of being misunderstood, for no 
persuasion would have induced him to entei’ into their cabals, or 
compromise his trust of watching over, the personal safety of his 
infant prince ; though without any ostensible post or character save 
that proud title which was ascribed to him by all parties—^ the 
loyal Biokramajeet. 

The beauties of the scenery passed unheeded, and have already 
been sufficiently described, though there is novelty in every point 
m^view fi’om which the fairy palace is seen ; and as it burst upon us 
this morning, a momentary gleam, passing over its gilded pinnacles. 
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displayed ifcs varied outline^ which has rapidly iminerged into the 
gloom that hung over it^ according well with the character of its 
inmates. As it was my policy to demonstrate, by the rapidity of my 
movements (which had brought me in six days at such a season 
from Oodipoor to Boondi), how much the British government had at 
heart the welfare of its young prince, I hastened to the palace in 
my travelling costume, to pay my respects, wishing to get over the 
formal visit of condolence on the loss the prince had sustained. 

I found the young chief and his bi’other, Gopdl Sing, surrounded by 
a most respectable court, though, as I passed along the line of retainers 
occupying each side of the long collonuaded hara-durrij I could 
perceive looks of deep anxiety and expectation blended with those 
of welcome. Notwithstanding the forms of mourning must*destroy 
much of the sympathy with grief, there is something in the settled 
composure of feature of an assembly like this, convened to receive 
the condolence of a stranger who felt for the loss in which he was 
called to sympathize, that fixes the mind. Although I was familiar 
with the rite of matim, which, since the days of ^^.David, who sent 
to comfort Hanum, son of the king of the children of Ammon, when 
his father died,^^ is generally one of ^ the mockeries of woe,^ its ordi- 
nary character was changed on this occasion, when we met to 
deplore the loss of the chief of all the Haras. 

I expressed the feelings which the late event had excited in me, 
in which, I observed, the most noble the governor-general would 
participate; adding that it was a consolation to find so much 
promise in his successor, during whose minority his lordship 
would be in the place of a father to him in all that concerned 
his welfare ; and that in thus speedily fulfilling the obligations of 
public duty and friendship to the will of his deceased parent, I but 
evinced the deep interest my government had in the rising prosperity 
of Boondi ; that, thank God, the time was past when a minority 
could endanger his welfare, as it would onlyi*edonble thb anxiety 
and vigilance of my government; with much more to the same 
purport, which it is unnecessary to repeat. The young prince replied 
with great propriety of manner and speech, concluding thus : ^^My 
father left me in your lap ; he confided my well-being to your 
^^hands,*^^ After a few remarks to the chiefs, I repaired to the 
residence prepared for me at no great distance from the palace. 
Here I found all my wants supplied and my comforts most carefully 
studied ; and scarcely had I changed my garments, when a sumptuous 
dinner was announced, sent by the queen-mother, who in order to do 
more honour had ordered a Brahmin to precede it, sprinkling the 
road with holy -water to prevent the approach of evil ! 
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CHAPTER X. 
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Ceremony of Rdj-tilac, or inauguration, — Personal qualities of the Rao Raja 
and his hrolhurs. — The installation. — The tilacjia'si made hj the author, as repre- 
sentative of the British government. — Ceremonies. — 'Message from the queen- 
mother. — Balwunt Rao, of Goterah. — The Bohora, or chief minister. — Poioer 
and disposition of these two qjjicers. — Arrangements made by the author . — 
Interview and conversation with the Rani. — Literal y and historical researches 
of the author . — Revenues of Boondi. — Its prospects. — Departure for Kotah . — 
condition of the Junior branches of the Haras. — Rowtah. — Grand hunts in 
Haroxiti. ’ 

August the 5th . — The ceremony o£ BAj-tilae, or inauguration of 
fclie young Rao Raja^ had been postponed as soon as the Rani-mother 
heard of my intention to come to Boondi, and as the joyous ” third 
of Sawun,^^ Saxoun-ca-teej , was at hand, it was fixed for the day 
following that festival. As the interval between the display of grief 
and the expression of joy is short in these states, it would have 
been inauspicious to mingle aught of gloom with this most celebrated 
of all the festivals of the Haras, in which the whole city partakes. 
-The queen-mother sent a message to request that I would accompany 
her son in the procession of the tee/, with -which invitation I moat 
willingly complied ; and she also informed me that it was the custom 
of Rajwarra, for the nearest of kin, or some neighbouring prince, on 
such occasions, to entreat the mourner, at the termination of tho 
twelve days of m&tim, to dispense with its emblems. Accordingly, 
I prepared a coloured dress, with a turban and a jewelled sirpesh, 
which I sent, with a request that the prince would ''put aside tho 
" white turban.” In compliance with this, he appeared in these 
vestments in public, and I accompanied him to the ancient palace in 
old Boondi, where all public festivities are still held. 

• The young prince of the Havas is named Ram Sing, after' one of 
the invincibles of this race, who sealed his loyalty with his life on 
the field of Dholpoor. He is now in his eleventh year, fair, .and with 
a lively, intelligent cast of face, and a sedatoness of demeanour which, 
at his ago, is only to be seen in the east. Gopil Sing, his brother, 
by a different mother, is a few months younger, very intelligent, and 
in person slight, fair, and somewhat marked with tho small-pox. 
Thero is a third boy, about four; who, although illegitimate, was 
brouglit up with equal regard, but now ho will have no considoraliou. 

Tho cavalcade was numerous and imposing ; tho cliief.s and them 
retainers well-mounted, their equipments all new for tho occasion, 
and tho inhabitJints in their best apparel, created a spoctaclo which 
w'as quite oxliilarating, and which Boondi had not witnessed for a 
century ; indeed, I should hardly have supposed it possiblo that four 
yeans could have produced such a change in tho general appcJininco 
or numbers of the population. After roraainiug a few minutes, f 
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took leave, that I might impose no restraint on the mirth which the 
day produces,* 

The'^nexb day was appointed for the installation. Captain Waugh^ 
who had been sent from Oodipoor to Kobah in December last, when 
the troubles of that state broke out afresh, joined me this day in 
order to be present at the ceremony, though he was in wretched 
health from the .peculiar insalubrity of Kotah at this time of the 
year. We proceeded to the Eajmahl, where all the sons of Dewa- 
Bango have been anointed. Every avenue through which we passed 
was crowded with well-dressed people, who gave us hearty cheers of 
^ congratulation as we went along, and seemed to participate in the 
feeling evinced towards their young prince by the represent- 
ative of the protecting power. The courts below and around the 
palace were in like manner filled with the Hava retainers, who 
rent the air with Jy ! Jy ! as we dismounted. There was a very full 
assemblage within, where the young Raja was undergoing purification 
by the priests ; but we found his brother the Maharaja Gop^l Sing, 
Bulwunt ‘Sing of Goterah, the first noble of Boondi, the chiefs of 
Kaprain and Than a, old Bickramajeet, and likewise the venerable 
ohiefof Doogarie (son of Sriji), grand-uncle of the young pi'ince, who 
had witnessed all the revolutions which the country had undergone, 
and could appreciate the existing repose. It was gratifying to hear 
this ancient, who could remember both periods of prosperity, thank 
Parmesioar that he had lived to see the restoration of his country's 
independence. In this manner we had some interesting conversation, 
while sacrifice and purification were going on in the adjoining apart- 
ment. . When this was over, I was instructed to bring the young 
Raja ‘forth and lead him to a temporaiy ^cushion of state, when a 
new round of religious ceremonies took place, terminating with his 
re-election of the family Pui’ohit and Beis, by marking their fore- 
heads with the ‘ ii7ac : which ordination entitled them to put the 
miction upon the princess, denoting the divine right^^ by which he 
was in future to rule the Haras, The young prince went through a 
multitude of propitiatory rites with singular accuracy and self-pos- 
session ; and when they were over, the assembly rose. I was then 
^ requested to conduct him to the gadty placed in an elevated balcony 
(Overlooking the external court and a great*part of the town ; and it 
being too high for the young prince to reach, I raised him to it. The 
officiating .priest now brought the vessel containing the unction, 
composed of sandal-wood powder and aromatic oils, into which I 
dipped.the middle finger of my right hand, and made the tilac on his 
forehead. I then girt him with the sword, and congratulated him 
_ in the name of my government, declaring aloud, that all might hear, 
that the British government would never cease to feel a deep intei’est 
in all that concerned the welfare of Boondi and the young princess 
family. Shouts of approbation burst from the immense crowds who 
thronged the palace, all in their gayest attire, while every valley 
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re-echoed the sound of the cannon from the citadel of Tarragurh. I 
then put -on the jewels, consisting of s{rp^sh,OT aigrette, which I 
hound round his turhan, a ntcklace of pearls, and bracelets, with 
twenty-one shields (the tiay of a Bajpoot) of shawls, brocades, and 
fine clothes. An elephant and two handsome horses, richly capari- 
soned, the one having silver, the other silver-gilt ornaments, with 
embroidered velvet saddle-cloths, were then led into the centre of 
the court under the balcony, a Ichelat befitting the dignity both of 
the giver and the receiver. Having gone through this form, in 
which I was prompted by my old friend the Maharaja Bichramajeet, 
and paid my individual congratulations as the friend of his father 
and his personal guardian, I withdrew to make room for the chiefs, 
heads of clans, to perform the like round of ceremonies : for making 
the iilac, they at the same time acknowledge his accession and their 
own homage and fealty. I was joined by Gop4i Sing, the prince''s 
brother, who artlessly told me that he had no protector but myself ; 
and the chiefs, as they returned from the ceremony, came and con- 
gratulated me on the part I had taken in a rite which so nearly touched 
them all ; individually presenting their nuzzurs to me as the repre- 
sentative of the paramount power. I then made my salutation to the 
prince and the assembly of the Haras, and returned. The Eao Eaja 
afterwards proceeded with his cavalcade to all the shrines in this 
city and Sitoor, to make his offerings. 

The next day, I received a message from the queen-mother with 
her blessing (asees), intimating her surprise that I had yet sent no 
special deputation to her, to comfort her under her affliction, and to 
give a pledge for her own and her child^s protection ; and that 
although on this point she could feel no distrust, a direct communi- 
cation would be satisfactory. In reply, I urged that it was from 
delicacy alone I bad erred, and that I only awaited the intimation 
that it would be agreeable, though she would ^ee the embarrass 
ment attending such a step, more especially as I never employed my 
own servants when I could command the services of the ministers ; 
and that as I feared to give umbrage by selecting any one of them, if 
she would receive the tour, I would send with them a confidential 
servant, the aJcharmtvees or news- writer, as the bearer of my mes- 
sage. Her. anxiety was not without good grounds : the elements of 
disordei’, though subdued, were not crushed, and she dreaded the 
ambition and turbulSnce of the seniornoble, Bulwunt Eao of Goterah, 
who had proved a thorn in the side of the late Eaja throughout his 
life. This audacious but gallant Bajpoot, about twelve years before, 
had stormed and taken IsTynwa, one of the chief castles of Boondi 
in the face of day, and defeated with great slaughter many attempts 
to retake it, still holding it in spite of his prince, and trusting to his 
own party and the Mahrattas for support. In fact, but for the change 
in his relations, he neither would have obeyed a summons to the 
Presence, nor dared to appear uninvited ; and even now his appear- 
ance excited no lessalarmthansurprise. BulwuntSing at Boondi P 
was repeated by many of the surrounding chiefs, as one of the 
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anomalous, I signs of. the times; fov to bnYe. heard that a lion from 
theisv jangles had gone to Qongratulate the Kaja, would hav© caused 
less- wonder and* infinitely less.- apprehension. The Rani was net 
satisfied, nor had -her late lord been, with, the chief minister, the 
Bohora, Simbhoo Ram, who only a few days before the Raja’s 
death had expressed great unwillingness, when called on, to 
produce his account of the finances- It was, chiefly with a view- to 
guard against, these individuals, that the deceased Rao Raja had 
nominated the British Agent as the guardian of his son and the state 
during, his minority, and the queen-mother besought me to see his 
wishes faithfully, executed. Fortunately, there were some men who 
could be depended on, especially Grovind Ram, who had attended the 
agent as vaheel : a simple-minded man, full of integrity and good 
intentions, though no match for the Bohora in ability or intrigue. 
There was also the clhabhde, or foster-brother of the late prince, who 
held the important office of killehdar of Tarra^urh, and who, like all 
his class, is devotion personified. There was likewise Ohanderbhaii 
Naique, who, from a low condition, had risen to favour and power, 
and being quick, obedient, and faithful, was always held as a check 
over the Bohora. There were also two eunuchs of the palace, 
servants - entirely confidential, and with a very good notion of the 
general affairs of the state 

Such were the materials at my disposal and they were ample for 
all the. concerns of this little state. Conformably to the will of the 
late prince, and the injunctions of the queen- mother, the Agent 
entirely reformed the functions of these officers, prohibited the 
revenues of the state from being confounded with the mercantile 
concerns of the ministei’, requiring them henceforth to bo deposited 
ah the hishen-bindar, or treasury in the palace, pi’oviding a system 
of checks, as well on the receipts as the expenditure, and making all 
the four jointly and severally answerable ; yet he made no mateirial 
innovations, and displaced or displeased no one ; though in raising 
those who were noted throughout the country fo:" their in tegrity, he 
confii’med their good intentions and afforded them scope, while his 
measures were viewed with general satisfaction. After these 
arrangements, the greatest anxiety of the queen was for the absence 
of Bulwunt Rao ; and, as it was in vain to argue against her fears, 
she requested that, when the ceremonies of installation were over’, 
the chiefs-might be dismissed to their estates, and that I would take 
the opportunity, at the next durbar, to point out to them the exact 
line of their duties, and the necessity of observance of the customs 
of past days : all of which was courteously done. 

Although the festival of the Rahhi was not until the end of the 
‘ month, the mother of the young prince sent me by the hands of the 
bjiut, or family priest, the bracelet of adoption as. her brother, which 
made my young ward henceforth my bJidnaij, or nephew. With 
this mark of regard, she also expressed, through the ministers, a 
wish- that I would pay her a visit at the palace, as she had many 
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points to discuss regiirding,LaIji^s welfare, wLich could only be 
satisfactorily argued vivd voce. Of course I assented •, and, accom- 
pauied by the Boiora and the confidential' eunucbs of tlie rmoiila, I 
liad a conversation of about three hours with my adopted sister ; a 
curtain being between us. Her language was sensible and forcible, 
and she evinced a thorough knowledge of all the routine of govern- 
ment and the views of parties, which she described with great clear- 
ness and precision. She especially approved of the distribution of 
duties, and said, with these checks, and the deep interest I felt for 
all that concerned the honour of Boondl, her mind was quite at ease ; 
nor had she anything left to desire. She added that she relied 
implicitly on my friendship for the deceased, whose regard for me 
was great. I took the liberty of adverting to many topics for her 
own guidance ; counselling her to shun the error of communicating 
with or receiving reports from interested or ignorant advisers; and 
above all, to shun foiming parties, and ruling, according to their 
usual policy, by division ; I suggested that the object would be best 
attained by never intimating her wishes but when the four ministers 
were together ; and urged her to exercise her own sound judgment, 
and banish all anxiety for her son’s welfare, by always recalling to 
mind what my government had done for the interests of Boondi. 
During a great part of this conversation, the Bohora had retired, so 
that her tongue was unrestrained. With utr-pdn and her blessing 
(asees) sent by one of her damsels, she dismissed me with the oft- 
repeated remark, “ Forget not that Lalji is now in your lap." 

I retired with my conductors, highly gratified with this interest- 
ing conversation, and impressed with respect for her capacity and 
views. This Eani, as I have elsewhere mentioned, is of the Eahtore 
tribe, and of the house of Kishengurh in Marwar; she is "the 
youngest of the late Rao Eaja^s four widowed queens, but takes the 
chief rank, as mother and guardian of the minor prince. 

I remained at Boondi till the middle of August ; when, having 
given a right tone and direction to its government, I left it with the. 
admonition that I should consider myself authorized, not as the 
agent of government so much as the executor of their late lord's 
wishes, and with the concurx’ent assent of the regent-queen, to 
watch over the prince's welfare until the age of sixteen, when 
Eajpoot minority ceases ; and advertised them, that they must 
not be - surprised if I called upon them every year to inform 
me of the annual surplus revenue they had set aside for accu- 
mulation until his majority. I reminded the Bohoi’a, in the 
words of his own beautiful metaphor, when, at the period of ’ 
the treaty, my government restored its long-ahenated lands, again 
“ will our lakes overflow ; once more will the lotus shew 
“ its face on the waters." Hor had he forgotten this emblematic 
phraseology, and with his coadjutors promised his most strenuous 
efforts. During the few remaining days of my stay, I had continual 
messages from the young prince, by the Grold stick," or dhaihde 
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wliiclx were invariably addressed to me as the Mamoo Saheh/^ or 
uncle. He sent me specimens of bis band-writings both in 
Devanagari and Persians in wbicb lasts boweveis be bad not got 
farther than the alphabet ; and be used to^i'ide and IcarowH bis horse 
within sight of my tents, and always expressed anxiety to know 
what the Mamo^^ thought of his horsemanship. I was soon after 
called upon by the queen-mother for my congratulations on Laljx 
having slain his first boax’, an event that had summoned all the Haras 
to make their offerings ; a ceremony which will recall a distinction 
received by the Macedonian youths, on a similar occasion, who were 
not admitted to public discussions until they had slain a wild. boar. 

Whilst partaking in these national amusements, and affording all 
the political aid I could, ray leisure time was employed in extracting 
from old chronicles or living x’ecords what might serve to develop 
the past histoiy of the family j in frequent visits to the cenotaphs 
of the family, or other I'emarkable spots, and in dispersing my 
‘ emissaries for inscriptions in eveiy direction. This was the most 
singular part of my conduct to the Boondi court; they could not 
conceive why I should take an interest in such a pui’suit. 

The fiscal revenues of Boondi do not yet exceed three lacs of 
rupees ; and it will be some time before the entire revenues, both 
fiscal and feudal, will produce more than five ; and out of the crown 
domain, eighty thousand rupees annually are paid to the British 
government, on account of the lands Sindia held in that state, and 
which he relinquished by the treaty of A.D. 1818. Notwithstanding 
his circumscribed means, the late Eao Baja put eveiy branch of his 
government on a most respectable footing. He could muster seven 
hundred household and PuttS-et horse; and, including his gaiTisons^ 
his coi’ps of goJandaz, and little park (Jinsi) of twelve guns, about 
two thousand seven hundi’ed paid infantry; in all between thi’ee 
and four thousand men. For the queens, the officers of government, 
and the pay of the gai'risons, estates were assigned, which yielded 
sufficient for the purpose. A continuation of tranquillity is all that is 
required, and Boondi will again take its proper station in Rajwarx*a. 

Roivtah, NoveviherlQth . — On the 14th of August,! departed 
for Kotah, and found the junior branches of the Haras far from 
enjoying the repose of Boondi. But on these subjects we will not 
touch here, further than to remark, that the last thi’ee months have 
been the most harassing of my existence civil wax*, deaths of 
friends and I'elatives, cholera raging, and all of us worn out with 
perpetual attacks of fever, ague, anxiety, and fatigue, 

Rowtah, the spot on which I encamped, is hallowed by recollec- 
tions the most inspiriting. It was on this very ground I took up 
my position thi'oughont the campaign of 1817-18, in the veiy centi'e 
of movements of all the armies, friendly and hostile."]* 

* For an accoxmt of these transactions, Chap, XI, Annals of Kotah, 

fit was from this ground I detached thirty-two firelocks of my guard, 
supported by two hundred of the Regent’s men, with two camel swivels, to beat 
[Yor., IL] 81 
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As we were now in the vicinity of the chief Bumna in Harouti, 
the Raj Eana proposed to exhibit the mode in which they carry on 
their grand hunts. The site chosen was a large range running into 
and parallel to the chain which separates Harouti from Malwa. At 
noon, the hour appointed^ accompanied by several oflBicers of the 
Neemuch force (amongst whom was my old friend Major PiTce)^ we 
proceeded to the Shihargds^ a hunting seat, erected half-way up the 
gentle ascent, having terraced roofs and parapets, on which the 
sportsman lays his gun to massacre the game; and here we waited 
some time in anxious expectation, occasionally some deer scudding by. 
Gradually, the din of the hunters reached us, increasing into 
tumultuous shouts, with the beating of drums, and all the varieties of 
discord. Soon various kind of deer galloped wildly past, succeeded by 
Qiilgdes^ hdrd-singds, red and spotted. Some wild-hogs went off 
snorting and trotting, and at length, as the huntex*s approached, a bevy 
of animals, amongst which some black-snouted hymnas were seen, who 
made a dead halt when they saw themselves between two fires. There 


up a portion of the main Piudari horde, when broken by our armies. Bub my 
little band out- marched the auxiliaries, and when they came upon the foe, they 
found a camp of 1,500 instead of 500 men ; hut nothing daunted, and the 
surprise being complete, they poured in sixty rounds before the day broke, and 
cleared their camp. Then, each mounting a marauder^s horse and driving a 
laden camel before him, they returned within the twenty -four hours, having 
inarched sixty miles, and slam more than four times their numbers. Notlimg 
so clearly illustrated the destitution of all moral courage in the freebooters, as 
their conduct on this occasion ; for at dawn of day, when the smoke cleared 
away, and they saw the handful of men who had driven them into the Caly 
Sinde, a body of about four hundred returned to the attack; bub my Sipahis, 
dismounting, allowed the boldest to approach within pistol-shot before they 
gave their fire, which sufficed to make the lancers wheel off. The situation 
recalled the din which announced bteir return : upon which occasion, going 
out to welcome them, I saw the Regent^s camp burn out, and the trees were 
crowded with spectators, to enjoy the triumphal entry of the gallant little band 
with the spoils of the spoiler. The prize was sold and divided on the drum- 
head, and yielded six or eight months* pay to each ; but it did not rest here, 
for Lord Hastings promoted the non-commissioned officers and several of the 
men, giving to all additional pay for life. 

The effect of this exploit was surprising ; the country people, who hitherto 
would as soon have thought of plundering his Satanic majesty as a Pindarri, 
amassed all the spoils abandoned on their flight, and brought them to the camp 
of the Regent ; who, as he never admitted the spoils of an enemy into his 
treasury, sent it all to our tents to be at my disposal. But, as I could see no 
right that we had to it, I proposed that the action should be commemorated by 
the erection of a bridge, bearing Lord Hastings’ name. There were the spoils 
of every region ; many trays of gold necklaces, some of which were strings of 
Venetian sequins ; coins of all ages {from which I completed akeries of the 
Mogul kings), and five or six thousand head of cattle of every description. 
The Regent adopted my suggestion : a bridge of fifteen arches was constructed, 
extending over the river at the breadth of a thousand^ feet, eastward of Kotah; 
and though more solid and usefnl than remarkable for beauty, will serve to 
perpetuate, as Haateen^pool, the name of a gallant soldier and enlightened 
statesman, who emancipated India from the scourge of the Piudarris. He is 
now beyond the reach, of human praise, and the author may confess that he is 
proud of having suggested, planned, and* watched to its completion, this 
trophy to his fame. * 
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■was no tiger, however, in the assemblage, which rather disappointed us, 
but the still more curious wild dog was seen by some. A slaughter 
commenced, the effects o£ which I judged less at the time, but soon 
after I got to my tents, I found sis camel-loads of deer, of vai-ious 
kinds, deposited. My friend. Major Price, did not much admire this 
unsportsmanlike mode of dealing with the lords of the forest, and 
although very well, once in oner’s life, most would think a boar hunt, 
spear in hand, preferable. Still it was an exhilarating scene ; the 
confusion of the animals, their wild dismay at this compulsory 
association ; the yells, shouts, and din from four battalions of regulars, 
who, in addition to the ordinary band of huntsmen, formed a chain 
from the summit of the mountain, across the valley to the opposite 
heights, and, last not least, the placid Eegent himself listening to 
the tumult he could no longer witness, produced an effect not easily 
forgotten. This sport is a species of petty war, not altogether free 
from danger, especially to the rangers ; but I heard of no accidents. 
We had a round of a-mlgde, and also tried some steaks, ’which ate 
very like coarse beef. 

It is asserted that, in one shape or another, these hunting excur- 
sions cost the state huo lacs, or £20,000 annually. The Regent’s 
regular hunting-establishment consisted of twenty-five carpenters, 
twohundred aireas, or huntsmen, and five hundred occasional rangers. 
Rut the gates, or ‘ feasts,’ at the conclusion of these sports, occasioned 
the chief expense, when some thousands were fed, and rewards and 
gratuities were bestowed upon those whom the Eegent happened to 
be pleased with. This was one of the methods he pursued to 
ingratiate himself with the Haras, and he was eminently successful; 
the only wonder is, that so good an opportunity should have -been 
neglected of getting rid of one who had so long tyrannized over 
them. 

We here took a temporary leave of the Eegent; and we intend to 
fill up the interval till the return of the Maba Eao from Mdwar, by 
making a tour through upper Malwa, in which we shall visit the falls 
.of the Ohumbul amidst the dense woods of Puchail. 

« 


CHAPTER XI. 


Pass of Mohmdurra. — View from the summit of the yass into Puchail. — Marks 
set lip by the Bunjarris. — Monastery of Attests, or Jogis. — Their savage aspect. 
—The author elected a ch6\L— The head of the estahlishme^it.—His legend of 
the origin of the epithet Seesodia.— P/ie grand temple of Barolli.— Conjecture 
as to its founder. — Barolli. 

W E marched before day break through the famed pass of Mokundurra,* 
and caught a glimpse at the outlet of the fine plains of Malwa. We 


* JDurra, a corruption of Bw&r, ‘ a barrier, pass, 
Mohundt ono of tbo epithefcs of Crishna, MoJciindurra 
synonimous : — ‘ the pass and portal of the Deity/ 
[You n.] 


outlet, or portal and 
and JDxvdricanaVh are 
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tlien fcarned abznipfcly to tlie rigbfcj and skirted the range which 
divides Havavati frpm Malwa, over a rich campaign tract, in a 
re-entering angle of the range, which gradually contracted to the 
point of exit, up the mountains of Puchail, 

The sun rose just as we cleared the summit of the pass, and we 
halted for a few minutes at the tower that guards the ascent, to look 
upon the valley behind : the landscape was bounded on either side 
by the ramparts of nature, enclosing numerous villages, until the 
eye was stopped by the eastern horizon. We proceeded on the terrace 
of this table-land, of gradual ascent, through a thick forest, when, 
as we reached the point of descent, the sun cleared the harrier which 
we had just left, and darting his beams through the foliage, illumin- 
ated the castel of Bhynsror, while the new fort of Dangermow, 
appeared as a white speck in the gloom that still enveloped the 
Pat’har. 

We descended along a natural causeway, the rock being perfectly 
hare, without a particle of mould or vegetation. Small pillars, or 
uninscribed tablets, placed erect in the centre of little heaps of stone, 
seemed to indicate the scene of murders, when the Bhil lord of the 
pass exacted his toll from all who traversed his dominion. They 
proved, however, to be marks placed by the buiijarris to guide their 
tandaSy or cai*avans, through the devious tracks of the forest. As we 
continued to descend, enveloped on all sides by woods and rocks, we 
lost sight of the towers of Bhynsror, and on reaching the foot 
of the Pass, the first object we _saw was a little monastery 
of Attests, founded by the chiefs of Bhynsror : it is called 
Jhalaca. We passed close to their isolated dwelling, on the 
terraced roof of which a party of the fraternity were squatted 
round a fire, enjoying the warmth of the morning sun. Their wild 
appearance corresponded with the scene around; their mattedhair and 
beared had never known a comb ; their bodies were smeared with 
ashes {JbhaboQt)^ and a shred of cloth round the lions seemed the sole 
indication that they belonged to a class possessing human feelings. 
Their lives are passed in a perpetual routine of adoi*atiou of Ohatoor-- 
hliooja^ the ^foiU’-armed^„ divinity, and they subsist on the produce of 
a few patches of land, with which the chiefs of Bhynai'or have 
endowed this abode of wild ascetics, or with what their patrons or 
the town'a-people and passengers make up to them. The head of 
the establishment, a little vivacious, but wild-looking being, about 
sixty y^ars of age, came forth to bestow his blessing, and to beg 
something for his order. He, however, in the first place, elected me 
one of his clields^ or disciples, by marking my forehead with a tikco 
of bhahootj which he took from a platter made of d/zd/tJ-leaves ; to 
which rite of inauguration I submitted with due gx’avity. The old 
man proved to he a walking volume of legendary lore ; but his con- 
versation became insufferably tedious. Interruption was in vain; 
he could tell his story only in his own way, and in order to get at a 
point of local history connected with the sway of the^ Eanas, I was 
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obliged to begin from the creation of the worlds and go through all 
the theogonies, the combats of the Soors and Asoors, the gods and 
Titans of Indian mythology ; to bewail with Seeta the loss of her 
child, her rape by Rawun, and the whole of the wars of Rama 
waged for her recovery; when, at length, the genealogy of the 
family commenced, which this strange being traced through all their 
vai’ying patronymics of Dits, Rics, Gohelote, Ahaiya, §eesodia ; at 
which last he again diverged, and gave me an episode to explain the 
etymology of the distinguishing epithet. I subjoin it, as a specimen 
of the anchorite’s historical lore ; — 

In these wilds, an ancient Rana of Cheetore had sat down to a 
gate (feast) consisting of the game slain in the chase ; and being very 
hungry, he hastily swallowed a piece of meat to which a gad-fly 
adhered. The fly grievously tormented the Rana’s stomach, and he 
sent for a physician. The wiseman [bed] secretly ordered an 
attendant to cutoff the tip of a cow’s ear, as the ‘only means of 
saving the monarch’s life. On obtaining this forbidden morsel, the 
bed folded it in a piece of thin cloth, and attaching a string to it, 
made the royal patient swallow it. The gad-fly fastened on the bait, 
and was dragged to light. The physician was rewarded ; but the 
curious Rana insisted on knowing by what means the cui'e was 
effected, and when he heard that a piece of sacred kine had passed, 
his lips, he determined to expiate the enormity in a manner which 
its heinousness required, and to swallow boiling lead {seesa) ! A 
vessel was put on the fire, and half a seer soon melted, when, pi’aying 
that his involuntary offence might be forgiven, he boldly drank it 
off ; but lo ! it passed through him like water. From that day, the 
name of the tribe was changed from Aharya to Seesod^ia. The old 
Jogi as firmly believed the truth of this absurd tale as he did his 
own existence, and I allowed him to run on till the temple of Barolli 
suddenly burst upon my view from amidst the foliage that shrouded 
it. The transition was grand ; we had for some time been picking 
our way along the margin of a small stream that had worked itself 
a bed in the rock over which lay our path, and whose course had 
been our guide to this object of our pilgrimage. As we neared the 
sacred fane, still following the stream, we reached a level spot over- 
shadowed by the majestic koroo and amba, which had never known 
the axe. We instantly dismounted, and by a flight of steps attained 
the court of the temple. To describe its stupendous and diversified 
architecture is impossible ; it is the office of the pencil alone, but 
•the labour would be almost endless. Art seems here to have 
exhausted itself, and we were, perhaps now for the first time, fully 
impressed with the beauty of Hindu sculpture. The columns, the 
ceilings, the external roofing, where each stone presents a miniature 
temple, one rising over another, until crowned by the urn-like 
Iculliis, distracted our attention. The carving on the capital of each 
column would require pages of explanation, and the whole, in spite 
of its high antiquity, is in wonderful preservation. This is attribu- 
table mainly to two causes : every stone is chiselled out of the close- 
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grained quartz rock^ perkaps tke most durable (as it is the most 
difficult to work) of any; and in order that tke Islamite should have 
some excuse for evading their iconoclastic law^ they covered the 
entire temple with.the finest marble cement^ so adhesive, that it is 
only where the prevalent winds have beaten upon it that it is 
altogether worn off, leaving the sculptured edges of the stone as 
smooth and sharp as if carved only yesterday. 

The grand temple of Barolli is dedicated to Siva, whose emblems 
are everywhere visible. Ic stands -in an area of about two hundred 
and fifty yards square, enclosed by a wall built of unshaped 
stones without cement. Beyond this wall are groves of majestic 
trees, with many smaller shrines and sacred fountains. The first 
object that struck my notice, just before entering the area, 
was a pillar, erect in the earth, with a hooded-snake sculptured 
around it. The door-way, which is destroyed, must have been 
very curious, and the remains that choke up the interior are 
highly interesting. One of these specimens was entire, and 
unrivalled in taste and beauty. The principal figures are of Siva 
and his consort, Parbutty, with their attendants. He stands 
upon the lotus, having the serpent twined as a garland. In his 
right hand he holds the duinvoo, or little drum, with which, as the 
god of war, he inspires the warrior ; in his left is the cwy)ra,~formed 
of a human skull, out of which he drinks the blood of the slain. The 
other two arms have been broken off : a circumstance which proves 
that even the Islamite, to whom the act may be ascribed, respected 
this work of art. The “ mountain-born^^ is on the left of her spouse, 
standing on the coonn, or tortoise, with braided locks, and ear-rings 
made of the conch-shell. Every limb is in that easy flowing style 
peculiar to ancient Hindu art, and wanting in modern specimens. 
Bothare covered with beaded ornaments, and have no drapeiy. The 
firm, masculine attitude of ‘ Baba Adam/ as I have heard a Kajpoot 
call Mahadeo, contrasts well with the delicate feminine outline of 
his consort. The serpent and lotus intertwine gracefully over their 
heads. Above, there is a series of compartments filled with various 
figures, the most conspicuous of which is the chimerical animal 
called the gras, a kind of horned lion ,* each compartment being 
separated by a wreath of flowers, tastefully arranged and distributed. 
The animal is delineated with an ease not unworthy the ait in 
Europe. Of the various other figux’es many ai-e mutilated ; one is a 
hermit playing on a guitar, and above him are a couple of deer in a 
listening posture. Captain Waugh is engaged on one of the figures, 
which he agrees with me in pronouncing unrivalled as a specimen 
of art. There are parts of them, especially the heads, which would 
not disgrace Canova. They are in high relief, being almost 
detached from the slab. In this fragment (about eight feet by three) 
the chief.figui’es are about three feet. 

The centre piece, forming a kind of frieze, is nearly entire, and 
about twelve feet by three ; it is covered with sculpture of the same 
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cliaractei", mostly the celestial choristers, with various instruments, 
celebrating the praises of Siva an(f Parbutty. Immediately within 
the door- way, is a smalll shrine to the ^four-armed/ but the Islamite 
having likewise deprived him of the supernumerary pair, the Bhil 
takes him for Ddvi, of whom they are desperately afraid, and in 
consequence the forehead of the statue is liberally smeai’ed with 
vermilion. 

On the left, in advance of the main temple, is one aboul; thirty feet 
high, containing an image of Asht-Mat4, or the ' eight-ax’med mother/ 
but here the pious Mooslem has robbed the goddess of all her arms, 
save that with which she grasps her shield, and has also removed 
her head. She treads firmly on the centaur, Maheswar, whose 
dissevered head lies at some distance in the area, while the lion of 
the Hindu Oybele still retains his grasp of his quarters. The Joginis 
and Apsaras, or ^ maids of war^ of ‘Rajpoot martial poetiy, have been 
spared. ’ 

On the right is the shrine of the triune divinity. 

Brimha^s face, in the centre, has been totally’obliterated, as has that 
of Vishnu, the Preserver; but the Destroyer is uninjured. The 
tiara, which covers the head^' of this triple divinity, is also entire, 
and of perfect workmanship. The skill of the sculptor can no 

farther go/^ Groupes of snakes adorn the clustering locks oh the 
ample forehead of Siva, which are confined by a bandeau, in the 
centre of which there is a death^s head ornament, hideously exact. 
Various and singularly elegant devices are wrought in the tiara : in 
one, two horses couped from the shoulder, passing from a rich 
centering and aui'mounted by a deatVs head : a dissevered arm points 
to a vulture advancing to seize it, while serpents are wreathed round 
the neck and hands of the Destroyei*, whose half-opened mouth 
discloses a solitaiy tooth, and the tongue curled up with a demoniacal 
expression. The whole is colossal, the figures being six feet and a 
half high. The relief is very bold, and altogether the groupe is 
worthy of having casts made from it. 

We now come to the grand temple itself, which is fifty-eight feet 
in height, and in the ancient form peculiar to the temples of Siva. 
The body of the edifice, in which is the sanctum of the god, and 
over which rises ' its pyramidal szVer, is a square of only twenty-one 
feet ; but the addition of the domed vestibule (mimdzif) and portico 
makes it forty-four by twenty-one. An outline of this by Ghassi, a 
native artist (who labours at Oodipoor for the same daily pay as su 
tailor, carpenter, or other artizan), will give a tolerably good notion 
of its appearance, though none of its beauty. The whole is covered 
with mythological sculpture, without as well as within, emblematic 
of the ^ great god^ (Araliadeo)^ who is the giver, as well as the 
destroyer, of life. In a niche outside, to the south, he is armed 
against the Dytes (Titans), the roond-mala^ or skull- chaplet, reaching 


* The Tn-murti is represented with three faces {murtl) though but one 
head. 
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to L.is kneeSj tind in seven of bis arms are ofiensive weapons. His 
cap is the frustrum of a cone, composed of snakes interlaced, with a 
fillet of skulls : tbe cupra is in his hand, and the victims ai’o scat- 
tered around. On his right is one of the maids of slaughter (Jogini) 
drunk with blood, the cup still at her lip, and her countenance 
expressive of vacuity ; while below, on the left is a female personi- 
fication of Death, mere skin and bone : a sickle [koorpi) in her I’ight 
band,* its knob a deatVs head, completes this groupe of the attri- 
butes of destruction. 

To tbe west is Mabadeo under another foi’m, a beautiful and 
animated statue, tbe expression mild, as when he went forth to 
entice tbe mountain-nymph, Mera, to his embrace. His tiara is a 
blaze of finely-executed ornaments, and bis snake-wreath, which 
bangs round him has a garland, has a clasp of two beads of Schesnag 
(tbe serpent-king), while Handa below is listening with placidity to 
the sound of the dxmiroo. His cupra, and karg, or skull-cap, and 
sword, which be is in the attitude of using, are the only accompani- 
ments denoting the god of blood. 

The northern compartment is a picture, disgustingly faithful, of 
death and its attributes, vulgarly known as BJiooka Mdta, or the 
personification of famine, lank and bare ; her necklace, like her 
lord^s, of skulls. Close by are two mortals in tbe last stage of 
existence, so correctly represented as to excite an unpleasant surprise. 
The outline, I may say, is anatomically correct. The mouth is half 
open and distorted, and although tbe eye is closed in death, an 
expression of mental anguish seems still to linger upon the features. 
A beast of prey is approaching the dead body; while, by way of 
contrast, a male figure, in all the vigour of youth and health, lies 
prostrate at her feet. 

Such is a faint description of the sculptured niches on each of the 
external faces of the mindra, whence the spire rises, simple and 
solid. In order, however, to he distinctly understood, I shall give 
some slight ichnographic details. First, is the mindra, or cella, in 
which is the statue of the god ; than the mundnf, or, in architec- 
tural nomenclature, the pronaos ; and third, the portico, with which 
we shall begin, though it transcends all description. ' 

Like 'all temples dedicated to Bal-Siva, the vivifier, or ' sun god,’ it 
faces the east. The portico projects several feet beyond,tbe mimduf,^ 
and has four superb columns in front, of which the outline by Ghassi 
conveys but a very imperfect idea. . Flat fluted pilasters are placed 
on either side of the entrance to the' Qmmduf, serving as a support 
to the internal torun, or ti’iumphal arch, and a single column 
intervenes on each side between the pilasters and the columns 
in front. Tbe columns are about eighteen feet in height. The 
proportions are perfect; and though the difference of diametef 


* Nowhere eise did I ever see the emblem of Time, the counterpart of the 
scythe with which we furnish him, which is unknown to India". 
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between the superior and inferior portions of the shaft is less than 
the Grecian standard, there is no want of elegance of effect, whilst 
it gives an idea of more grandeur. The frieze is one mass of 
sculptured figures, generally of human beings, male and female, in 
pairs ; thehorned monster terpaed Gras, separating the different pairs. 
The internal torun or triumphal arch, which is invariably attached 
to all ancient temples of the sun-god, is of that peculiar cuiwature 
formed by the junction of two arcs of a circle from different centres, 
a form of arch well known in Gothic and Saracenic architecture, but 
whicff is an essential characteristic of the most ancient Hindu 
temples. The head of a gras crowns its apex, and on the outline is 
a concatenation of figures armed with daggers, apparently ascending 
the arch to strike the monster. • The roof of the omcnduf (pronaos), 
cannot be described : its various parts must be examined with 
microscopic nicety in order to enter into detail. In the whole of 
the ornaments there ^ is an exact harmony which I have seen 
nowhere else ; even the miniature elephants are in the finest propor- 
tions, and exquisitely carved. 

The ceilings both of the portico and mtmduf, are elaborately 
beautiful : that of the portico, of one single block, could hardly be 
surpassed. Of the exterior I shall not attempt further description : 
it is a grand, a wonderful effort of the silpi (ai'chitect), one series 
rising above and surpassing the other, from the base to the urn 
’ which surmounts the pinnacle. 

The sanctum contains, the symbol of the god, whose local appel- 
lation is Rori JBarolli, a corruption of Rahrori, from the circumstance 
of BAlnat^h, the sun-god, being here typified by an orbicular 
* stone termed rori, formedby attrition in the-cAooZi^orwhirlpools of the 
Chumbul, near which the temple stands, and to which phenomena 
it probably owed its foundation. This symbolic rori is not fixed,, 
but lies in a groove in the internal ring of the Toni ; and so nicely 
is it poised, that with a very moderate impulse it will continue 
revolving while the votary recites a tolerably long hymn to the 
object of his adoration. The old ascetic, who had long been one of 
the zealots of Barolli, amongst his other wonders gravely told me, 
that with the momentum given by his little finger, in iovmer days, 
he could make it keep on its course much longer than now with the 
application of all his strength. . 

Some honest son of commerce thought it but right that the 
mindra (cella) of Bal-rori should be graced by a Parbutty, and he 
had one made and placed there. But it appeared to have offended 
the- god, and matters soon after went wrong with the Banya : first 
his wife died, then his son, and at length he became dewali, or 
^ bankrupt.*^ In truth he deserved punishment for his caricature of 
the ^mountain-born.^ M^ra, who more resembles a Dutch hurgomhtre 
than the fair daughter of Syeel. 

' Pronting the temple of Bal-rori, and apart from it about twenty 
yards, is another superb edifice, called the s^7igdr-c1id6ri, or nuptial 
[Yol. n.] 82 
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hall.* It; is a square {cliddri) of forby feebj supported by a double 
range of columus dn each. facOj the intercolumniations being quite 
open ; and although these columns ■want the elegant proportions of 
the larger temple, they are covered with exquisite sculpture, as well 
as the ceilings. In the centre of the_ hall is an open space about 
twelve feet square ; and here, according to tradition, the nuptialsof 
Baja Hoon with the fair daughter of a Rajpoot prince, of whom he 
had long been enamoured, were celebrated ; to commemorate which 
event, these magnificent structures were i-aised : but more of this 
Mun anon. The external roof (or szVcr, as the Hindu siljpi terms 
the various roofs which cover then temples) is the frustrum of a 
pyramid, and a singular specimen of architectural skill, each stone 
being a miniature temple, elegantly carved, gradually decreasing in 
size to the hullus or ball, and so admirably fitted to each other, that 
there has been no room for vegetation to insinuate itself, and con^ 
sequently they have sustained no injury from time, 

Midway between the nuptial hall and’ the main temple, there is a 
low altar, on which the bull, Nand-iswar stiU kneels before the 
symbolic representation of its sovereign lord, Iswaiv Bub sadly 
dishonoured is this courser of the sun-god, whose flowing tail is 
broken, and of whose head but a fragment remains, though his 
necklace of alternate skulls and bells proclaims him the charger of 
Siva. 

Ai’ound the temple of the ^ great-god^ {Mahadeva) are the shrines ’ 
of the dii minores, of whom Ganesa, the god of wisdom, takes 
precedence. The shrine of this janitor of Siva is properly placed to 
the north, equi-distant from the nuptial hall and the chief temple. 
But the form of wisdom was not spared by the Tatar iconoclast. ' His ^ 
single tooth, on which the poet Chundis so lavish of encomium, is 
broken off; his limbs are dissevered, and he lies prostrate on his 
back at the base of his pedestal, grasping, even in death, with his 
right hand, the ladoos, or sweetmeat-balls he received at the nuptial 
feast., 

Near the dishonoured fragments of Ganesa, and on the point of 
losing his eqtdlibrium, is the divine Nareda, the preceptor of 
Pai'butty, and the. Orpheus of Hindu mythology. In his hands he 
yet holds the lyre {vina), with whose heavenly sounds he has been 
charming the son of his patroness'; but moreithan one string of the 
instrument is wanting, and one of the, gourds which, united by a 
sounding board, from the vina, is broken off. 

To the south are. two columns, one erect and the other prostrate, 
which appear to have been either the commencement of another 
temple, oi', what is more probable from their excelling every- 
thing yet described, intended to form a torun', having a simple 
architrave laid across them; which served as a swing for the recre- 

literal interpretation, but the purpose for which it is 
applied. OJidion is the term always, appropriated to the place of nuptials : 
seng&r means ‘ ornament.’ 
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ation of the god. Their surface, though they have been exposed 
for at least one thousand years to the atmosphere, is smooth and 
little injured ; such is the durability of this stone, though it is 
‘'astonishing how it was worked, or how they got instruments to 
shape it. There is a 'bazvariy or X'eservoir of water, for the use either 
of gods or mortals, placed in the centre of the quadrangle, which is 
strewed with sculptured fragments. 

We quit the enclosure of KajaHoon to visit the fountain {caond) 
of Mahadeo, and the various other curious objects. Having passed 
through the ruined gate by which we entered, we crossed the black 
stream, and passing over a fine turf plot, reached the coond, which 
is a square of sixty feet, the water (leading to which are steps) 
being full to the brim, and the surface covered with the golden and 
silver lotus. In the centre of the fountain is a miniature temple to 
the god who delights in waters j and the dam by which it was once 
approached being broken, it is now completely isolated. The 
entz’ance to the east has two slender and well-proportioned columns, 
and the whole is conspicuous for simplicity and taste. 

Smaller shrines surround the coond, into one of which I entered, 
little expecting in a compai’atively humble edifice the surprise which * 
awaited me. The temple was a simple, unadorned hall, containing 
a detached piece of sculpture, representing Narayana floating on the 
chaotic waters. The god is reclining in a fit of abstraction upon his 
•schesstjd, a conch formed of the hydra, or sea-snake, whose many 
heads expanded from a canopy over that of the sleeping divinity, at 
whose feet is the benignant Lacshmi, the Hindu Ceres, awaiting the 
expiration of his periodical repose. A group of marine monsters, 
half-man, half-fish, support the couch in their arms, their scaly 
extremities gracefully wreathed, and in the centre of them is a horse, 
rather too terrestrial to be classical, with a conch-shell and other 
marine emblems near him. The back-ground to this couch rises 
about two feet above the reclining figure, and is divided horizon- 
tally into two compartments, the lower containing a group of 
six chimerical monsters, each nearly a foot in height, in mutual 
•combat, and in perfect relief. Above is a smaller series, depict- 
ing the Avatars, or incarnations of the divinity. On the left, 
Ooonna, the ‘tortoise, having quitted his shell, of which he makes 
a pedestal, denotes the termination of the catastrophe. Another 
marine monster, half-boar {Varahah half-fish, appears recovering the 
Yo7iij the symbol of production, from the alluvion, by his tusk. Next 
to him is Harsinga, tearing in pieces a tyrannical king, with other 
allegorical mysteries having no relation to the ten incarnations^ 
but being a mythology quite distinct, and which none of the well 
informed men around me could interpret ; a certain pi’oof of its 
antiquity. 

The position of Narayana was that of repose, one hand supporting 
his head, under which lay the gada^ or mace, while in another he 
held the conch-shell, which, when the god assumed the terreskial 
[VoL. n.] 82a 
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form and led the Yadu liosta to battle, was celebrated as Dehshina- 
verta, from having its spiral involutions reversed, or to the right 
(delcshin). The fourth arm was broken off, as were his nether limbs 
too near the knee. From the ndb or ndf (navel), the umbilical cord 
ascended, terminating in a lotus, whose expanded flower served as a 
seat for Brimha, the personification- of the mind or spirit “ moving 
on the waters'’^ {Narayana) of chaos. The beneficent and beautiful 
Lacshmi, whom all adore,. whether as Anapfirana (the giver of food), 
or in her less amiable character as the consort of the Hindu Plutus, 
seems to have excited a double portion of the zealots’ ire, who have 
not only visited her face too roughly, but entirely destroyed the 
emblems of nourishment for her universal progeny. It would be 
impossible to dwell upon the minuter ornaments, which, both for 
design and execution, may be pronounced unrivalled in India. The 
highly imaginative mind of the artist is apparent throughout ; he 
has given a repose to the sleeping deity, which contrasts admirably 
with the writhing of the serpent upon which he lies, whose folds, 
more especially under the neck, appear almost real ; a deception 
aided by the porphyritic tints of the stone. From the accompani- 
ments of mei’maids, conch-shells, sea-horses, &c., we may conclude 
* that a more elegant mythology than that now subsisting has been 
lost' with the art of sculpture. The whole is carved out of a single 
block of the quartz rock, which has a lustre and polish equal to 
marble, and is of far greater durability. 

The length of this marine couch {seja) is neaidy eight feet, its 
breadth two, and its height somewhat more than three : the figure, 
from the top of his richly wrought tiara, being four feet. I felt a 
strong inclination to disturb the slumbers of Narayana, and transport 
him to another clime : in this there would be no sacrilege, for in his 
present mutilated state, he is looked upon (except as a specimen of 
art) as no better than a stone. 

All round the coond the ground is covered with fragments of 
shrines erected to the inferior divinities. On one piece, which must 
have belonged to a roof, were sculptured two busts of a male and a 
female, unexceptionably beautiful, The head-dress of the male was’ 
a helmet, quite Grecian in design, bound with a simple and elegant 
fillet : in short, it would requme the labour of several artists for six 
months to do anything like justice to the wonders of Barolli. 

There is no chronicle to tell us for whom or by whom this temple 
was constructed. The legends are unintelligible ; for although Baja 
Hoon is the hero of this region, it is no easy task to account for his 
connexion with the mythology. If we, however, connect this 
apparently wild tradition with what is" already said regarding his 
ruling at Bhynsroi', and moreover with what has been recorded in' 
the first part of this work, when ‘ TJngutsi, lord of the Hoons,’ was 
trolled amongst the eighty-four subordinate px’inces who defended 
Cheetore against the first attempt of the Islamite, in the eighth 
century, the mystery ceases. The name of Hoon is one of frequent 
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occuvrence in ancient traditions, and tlie early inscription at Mongliir 
has already been mentioned, as likewise the still more important 
admission of this being one of the thirty-six royal tribes of Eajpoots ; 
and as, in the Cheetore chronicle, they have actually assigned as the 
proper name of the Hoon prince that (TJngutsi) which designates, 
according to their histQrian Deguignes, the grand horde, we can 
scarcely refuse our belief that there were Huns” in India in those 
days* But although Raja Hoon may have patronized the arts, we 
can hardly imagine he could have furnished any ideas to the artists, 
who at all events have not produced a single Tatar feature to attest 
their rule in this region* It is far more probable, if ever Grecian 
artists visited these regions, that they worked upon Indian designs 
— an hypothesis which may be still further supported. History 
informs us of th^ Grecian auxiliaries sent by Seleucus to the (Piiar) 
monarch of Oojein (Ozene), whose descendants corresponded with 
Augustus ; and I have before suggested the possibility of the temple 
of Komulmdr, which is altogether dissimilar to any remains of 
Hindu art, being attributable to the same people. 

We discovered two inscriptions, as well a,s the names of many 
visitors, inscribed on the pavement and walls of the portico, bearing 
date seven and eight hundred years ago j one was the son 

of Jalunsi, from Dhawnlnagri another, which is in the 
ornamental Nagari of the Jains, is dated the 13th of Oai’tic 
(the month sacred to Mars), S. 981, or A.D. 925. Unfortunately it 
is but a fragment, containing five slocas in praise of Sideswar^ or Maha- 
deo, as the patron of the ascetic Jogis. Part of a name remains ; and 
although my old Gurfi will not venture to give a translation without 
his sybelline volume, the Vyahiirna^ which was left at Oodipoor, 
there is yet suflicient to pi*ovG it to be merely the rhapsody of a 
Pundit, visiting Rori Barolli, in praise of the ^ great god^ and of the 
site,* More time and investigation than I could afford, might make 
further discoveries ; and it would be labour well rewarded, if we 
could obtain a date for this Augustan age of India. At the same 
time, it is evident that the whole was not accomplished within one 
man’s existence, nor could the cost be defrayed by one yearis revenue 
of all Rajpootana. 

We may add, before w/quit this spot, that there are two piles of 
atones, in the quadrangle of the main temple, .raised over the defunct 
priests of Mahadeo, who, whether Gosens, Sanyasis, or Dadoopantis, 
always bury their dead. 

Barolli is iu the tract named Puchail, or the flat between the river 
Chumbul and the pass, containing twenty-four villages in the lord- 
ship of Bhynsror, laying about three miles west, and highly improv- 
ing the sbene, which could otherwise be one of perfect solitude. 
According to the local tradition of some of the wild tribes, its more 
ancient name was Bhadravati, the seat of the Hoons ; and the traces 
of the old city in extensive mounds and ruins are still beheld ai'ound 


This is deposited in the museum o£ the Eoyal Asiatic Society. 
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the more modern Bhynsror. Tradition adds, that the Chii-mitti (the 
classic name of the Ohumbul) had not then ploughed itself a channel 
in this adamantine bed ; but nine centuries could not have effected 
this operation, although it is not far from the period when Ungutsi, 
the Hoon, served the Eana of Oheetore. 

« 

CHAPTER XII 


The choolis, or whirlpools of the Ohumlul. — Grandeur of the scene. — Description 
of the falls and rochs of the Chumhul in this part. — The remarhaUe nanoxo- 
ness of its led. — The roris, or stones found in the whirlpool ^. — V.isit to Ganga- 
Iheva. — Its magnificent temple axid shrines. — The details of their architec- 
ture. — The main temple more modern thaxi the shrines aroxmd it. — Dilapida- 
tion of these fme specixxiens of art. — Effects of vegetation. — The gigantic 
amei’vela.— iVdoZf. — Takaji-ca-coond, or fountain of the jnalce-Jdng. — Frag- 
ments of sculpture. — Mausoleum of Jeswunt Bao Molcar. — Molcar’s horse . — 
His elephaxit. — Bhanpoora. — Tranqiiillity and prosperity of these paiis . — 
Gurrote. — Traces of Icixig Satul Fatul, of the era of the Paxidus. — Agates 
and cornelians. — The caves of Ehooxnnar. — Description of the caves axid 
texnples. — Explanation of the figttres. — Jain sxjxxibols on one side of the caves, 
Brahmixi on the other. — Statues of the Jam pontiffs. — Bheem’s bazaar. 

December 3cZ. — Haying halted several days atBarolli to admire the 
works of man, we marched to contemplate the still more stupendoas 
operations of nature — the choolisj or ‘ whirlpools,'’ of the Chumhul. 
Eor three miles we had to hew. a path through the forest for our 
camels and horses j at the en'd of which, the sound of many waters 
gradually increased, until we stood on the bleak edge of the river’s 
rooky bed. Our httle camp was pitched upon an elevated spot, 
commanding a view over one of the most striking objects of nature 
— a scene bold beyond the power of description. - Behind us was a 
deep wood • in front, the abrupt precipices of the Pat’har •, to the 
left, the river expanded into a lake of ample dimensions, fringed 
with trees, and a little onward to the right, the majestic and mighty 
Chirmitti, one of the sixteen sacred rivers of India, shrunk into such 
a narrow compass, that even man might bestride it. From the tent, 
nothing seemed to disturb the unruffled surface of the lake, until 
we approached the point of outlet, and beheld the deep bed the 
river has excavated in the rock. This is the commencement of the 
falls. Proceeding along the margin, one rapid succeeds another, the 
gulf increasing in width, and the noise becoming more terrific, until 
you arrive at a spot where the stream is split into four distinct 
channels ; and a little farthei*, an isolated rock appears, high over 
which the whitened spray ascends, the sun-beams playing on it. 
Here the separated channels, each terminating in a cascade, fall info 
an ample basin, and again unite their waters, boiling ai’ound the 
masses of black rock, which ever and anon peeps out and contrasts 
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with the foaming surge rising from the whirlpools {clioolis) beneath. 
From this huge cauldron, the waters again divide into two branches^ 
encircling and isolating the rock, on whose northern face they 
re-unite, and form another fine fall. 



A tree is laid across the chasm, by the aid of which the adven- 
turous may attain the summit of the rock, which is quite flat, and is 
called ^‘’the table of the T^hakoor of Bhynsror,^^ who often, in the 
summer, 'holds his goto or feast there, and a fitter spot for such an 
entertainment can scarcely be imagined. Here, soothed by the 
murmur of foaming waters, the eye dwelling on a vaiiety of 
picturesque objects, seen through the prismatic hues of the spray* 
clouds, ‘the baron of Bhynsror and his little court may sip their 
amriij, fancying it, all the while, taken from the churning of the 
little ocean beneath them. 

On issuingfi’om the choolisy the river continues its course through 
its rooky bed^ which gradually diminishes to about fifteen feet, and 
with greatly increased velocity, until, meeting a softer soil, under 
Bhynsror, it would float a man-of-war. The distance from the lake 
first described to this rock is about a mile, and the difference of 
elevation, under two hundred feet ; the main cascade being about 
sixty feet fall. It is a curious fact that, after a course of three 
hundred miles, the bed of a mighty river like this should be no more 
than about three yards broad. The whirlpools are huge perpendi* 
cular' caverns, thirty and forty feet in depth, between some of which 
there is a communicaition under-ground ; the orbicular stones, termed 
rom,.are often forced up in the agitation of these natural cauldrons • 
one of them represents the object of woi’ship at Bal-rori. For many 
miles down the stream, towards Kotah, the rock is everywhere 
pierced^ by incipient chooUsj or whirlpools, which, according to their 
size and force, are always filled with these roundbd stones. 

. From hence the Ohumbul pursues its course through the plateau 
Csomotimes six hundred feet high) to Kotah, Here nature is m her 
grandest attire. The scene, though wild and rugged, is suhlime ; 
and were I offered an estate in Mewai*, I would choose Bhynsror, 
and should be delighted to hold my groie enveloped in the mists 
which rise from the whirlpools of the Ohumbu!. 
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December Wi . — The carpenters have heen at work for some days 
hewing a road for us to pass to Ganga-bhevaj another famed retreat 
in this wild and now ntterly deserted abode. We commenced our 
march through a forest^ the dog-star nearly south ; the river dimly 
seen on our right. On our left were the remains of a ruined circum- 
vallatioHj which is termed Eana-Koto; probably a nmna, or 
preserve. At daybreak we arrived at the hamlet of Kheyi'H ; and 
.here, our course changing abruptly to' the south-east, we left the 
rivei’, and continued our journey through rocks and thickets, until a 
deep grove of lofty trees, enclosed by a dilapidated wall, shewed that 
we had reached the object of our search, G-anga-bheva. 

What a scene burst upon us, as we cleared the ruined wall and 
forced our way over the mouldering fragments of ancient grandeur 1 
Ganga-bheva, or ‘ the circle of Ganga,^ appeal’s to have been selected 
as a retreat for the votaries of Mahadeva, from its being a little oa&h 
in this rock-bound valley •, for its site was a fine turf, kept in per- 
petual verdure by springs. * 

The chief object is the temple, dedicated to the creative power; - 
it stands in the centre of a quadrangle of smaller shrines, which have 
more the appearance of being the cenotaphs of some ancient dynasty 
than domiciles for the inferior divinities. The contrast between the 
architecture of the principal temple, and that of the shrines which 
surround it, is remarkable. The body of the chief temple has been 
destroyed and with its wrecks a simple, inelegant mhidra has been 
raised ; nor is there aught of the primitive structure, except the . 
portico, remaining. • Its columns are fluted, and the' entablature 
(part of which lies prostrate and reversed) exhibits a profusion of 
rich sculpture. In front of the temple is a circular basin, always 
overflowing, and whence the term hlievo or blieo, ‘ a circle,^ added to 
the name of the spi'ing, which is feigned to be an emanation of 
Ganga. The surface of its waters is covered with the flower sacred 
to the goddess, that particular lotus termed camodhun, which may 
be rendered, ' the riches of love.^ 

The chief temple evinces the same skill and taste as the structures 
of Barolli, and the embellishments are similar. We here recognize 
the groupes of Mahadeva and Parbutty, with the griffins (pros), 
the Nagunis, hall-serpent, ' half-female, &c., though not in so 
finished a style as at Barolli. Whatever be the age of this temple 
(and we found on the pavement the name of a votary with the 
date S. 1011, or A.D. 955), it is many centuries more recent 
than those which surround it, in whose massive simplicity we 
have a fine specimen of the primitive architecture of the Hindus. 
Even of these, we can trace varieties, Pive of these small shrines 
filled up ‘each face of the quadrangle, but with the exception of 
those on the east side, all are in ruins. The doors of those which 
possess an enclosed sanctum, face inwards towards the larger shrine ; 
and each has a simple low altar, on which are ranged the attendant 
divinities of Mahadeva. The sculpture of all these is of a much latter 
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date tliau the specimens at BaroUi, and of inferior execution, though 
far superior to anything that the Hindu sculpture of modern days 
can fabricate. They may possibly be o£ the date found insciibed 
(the tenth century), posterior to which no good Hindu sculpture is 
to be found. As this spot is now utterly deserted, and the tiger and 
wild boar are the only inhabitants that visit the groves of Ganga- 
bheva, I shall be guilty of no sacrilege in removing a few of these 
specimens of early art.* 

Nature has co-operated with the ruthless Toork in destroying the 
oldest specimens of the art. Wherever there is a chink or crevice, 
vegetation fixes itself. Of this we had a fine specimen in a gigantic 
but now mouldering 'korooj which had implanted itself in the 
raunditf oi the principal-temple, and rent it to its foundatiqn. On 
examining its immense roots, large slabs were actually encased with 
the wood, the bark of which nearly covei’S a whole I’egiment of petty 
gods. This fact alone attests the longevity of this species of tree, 
which is said to live a thousand years. The fountain temple has, in 
a similar way, been levelled by another of these .koroo-trees, the 
branches of which had gradually pressed in and overwhelmed it. 
The Smgdr-chdorij or nuptial-hall, is also nearly .unroofed j and 
although the portico may yet survive for ages, time is rapidly con- 
suming the rest. 

I should fiave said i that there are two distinct enclosui’es, an 
interior and exterior, and it is the first which is crowded with the 
noblest trees, everywhere clustered by the amerv^la^ ^ the gaxdand 
of eternity,^ sacred to Mahadeva, which shades the shrine, overhang- 
ing it in festoons. This is the giant of the parasitic tiibe, its main 
stem being as thick near the root as my body. I counted sixty 
joints, each apparently denoting a yearns growth, yet not half-way 
up the tree on which it climbed. That highly-scented shrub, the 
Icethij grew in great profusion near the'comid, and a bevy of monkeys 
were gambolling about them, the sole inhabitants of the grove. "The 
more remote enclosure contained many altars, sacred to the manes 
of the faithful wives who became satis for the salvation of their 
lords. On some of these altars were three and four pootUsy or 
images, denoting the number of devotees. It would requme a 
month's halt and a company of pioneers to turn over these ruins, 
and then we might not be rewarded for our pains. We have there- 
fore set to work to clear a path, that we may emerge’ from these 
wilds. 

Ndoliy December 5thy twelve miles. — The road runs through one 
continued forest, which would have been utterly impassable but for 
the hatchet. Half-way, is the boundary between Bhynsror and 


* Of the style of these specimens the curious are enabled toiudge, as seveial 
are depositecL in the museum of the Royal Asiatic Society. ’ These mark the 
decline of the arts ; as do those of Barolli, dts perhaps highest point of excel- 
lence. 
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Bhanpoora^ also an ancient appanage of Mdwai*, but now belong!] 
to Holcar, • N4oli is a comfortable village, having the remains of 
fort to the westward. 

In the evening I went to visit Tdhdji-ca-coond, or ‘ fountain of 
the snake-king/ It is about two miles east of Naoli f'^the road, 
through a jungle, over "the flat highland of Pat’har, presents no 
indication of the object of research, until you suddenly find your- 
self on the brink of a precipice neai-ly two hundred feet in depth, 
ci’owded with noble trees, on which the knotted Icoroo was again 
conspicuous. The descent to this glen was over masses of rock ; 
and about half-way down, on a small platform, are two shrines ; one 
containing the statue of TalcsJmc, the snake-king ; the other of 
Dhunantra, the physician, who was produced at the ‘ churning* of 
the ocean.’ The cpond, or fountain, at the southern extremity of 
the abyss, is about two hundred yards in circumference, and termed 
a’tjidg, or ^ unfathomable,’ according to my guide, and if we may 
judge from its dark sea-green lustre, it must be of considerable 
depth. It is filled by a'cascade of full one hundred feet perpendi-' 
cular height, under which is a stone-seat, sacred to the genius of the 
spot. At the west side issues a rivulet, called the TaJchaili, or 
serpentine, which, after pursuing a winding course for many miles, 
some hundi’ed feet below 'the surface of the Pat’har, washes the 
eastern face of Hinglazgurh, and ultimately joins the Amjdr. Ghassi, 
my native ai'tist, is busy with the eflBgy-of the snake-king, and 
Dhunautra, the Vedya. Prom the summit of the plateau we had a 
view of the castle of Hiuglazj celebrated in Lord Lake’s war with 
the Mahrattas, and which was taken by Captain Hutchinson with a 
few men of the Bengal artillery. 

Bhanpoora, December 6tli, eight miles.— This was a delightful 
march, presenting pictures at every step. Two miles, through jungle, 
bi'ought us to the abrupt crest of the Pat’har. Por some distance 
the route was over a neck or chine, with deep perpendicular dells on 
each side, which, at its extremity, the point of descent, termed the . 
ghat or pass, became a valley, gx*adually expanding until we I’eached 
Bhanpoora. At the ghat are the remains of a very ancient fortress, 
named Indoi’gurh, which must have been one of the strong-holds- of 
this region long anterior to the Chanderawut feudatories of M5war. 
Some fragments of sculpture indicate the presence of the artist of 
Barolli ; but all search for inscriptions was fruitless. Prom hence 
we saw the well-defined skirts of the plateau stretching westward 
by Bampoora to the Lassaughat, Tarrapoox', and Jawud, the point of 
our assent last year. 

It was pleasing, after a week’s incarceration amidst these ruins 
and scenes of natural grandeur, where European foot had never trod, 
to see verdant fields and inhabitants of the plain;' such alternations 
make each delightful in its turn. We had been satiated with the 
mteiminable flats and nnvai'yiug corn-fields of Harouti, and it was 
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a relief to quit that tame tranquillity for the whirlpools of the 
Ohumhulj the cooncls of Ganga, and the snake-king in the regions of 
the inaccessible Doorga. 

As we approached Bhanpoora, we crossed a small rivulet, called 
the Eewa, coming from the glen of the pass ; near which is the 
mausoleum of Jeswunt Rao Holcai’, adjoining the scene of his greatest 
glory, when he drove an English army from his territory. The 
architecture is worthy of the barbariau Mahratta ; it is a vaulted 
building, erected upon a terrace, all of hewn stone : its only mei'it is 
its solidity. There is a statue of this intrepid chieftain, of the 
natural size, in the usual ungraceful sitting posture, with his little 
turban j but it gives but a mean idea of the man who made terms 
with Lake at the altars of Alexander. It is enclosed by a miniature 
and regularly-built fortress, with bastions, the interior of which are 
hollow and colonnaded, serving as a dhermsala, or place of halt for 
pilgrims or travellers ; and on the terrace are a few relclds, or swivels. 
On the right of the temple destined to receive the effigy of J eswunt, 
.is a smaller cenotaph to the memoiy of his sistei', who died shortly 
after him. The gateway leading into this castellated tomb has 
apartments at top, and at the entrance is a handsome piece of'brass 
ordnance, called kali, or ‘ death.' There is a temporary building on 
the right of the gateway, where prayers are recited all day long for 
the soul of Jeswunt, before an altar on which were placed twenty- 
four ddivds, or lamps, always burning. A figure dressed in white 
was on the altar j immediately behind which, painted on the wall, 
was Jeswunt himself, and as in the days of his glory, mounted on 
hfs favourite wav-horse, Mowah. The chaour was waving over his 
head, and silver-mace bearers were attending, while the officiating 
priests, seated on carpets, pronounced their incantations. 

I left the master to visit Mowah, whose stall is close to the 
mausoleum of Holcai’, whom he bore in many a desperate strife. 
The noble animal seemed to possess all his master's aversion to a 
Frengi, and when, having requested his body clothes to be removed, 
1 went up to examine him, he at first backed his ears and shewed 
fight j but at last permitted me to rub, his fine forehead. Mowah 
is a chesnut of the famed Beemrat^hali breed ; like his master, a 
genuine na’tive of Maharashtra, he exhibits the frame-work of a 
perfect horse, though under lIi. 3. ; his fore-legs shew what he has 
gone through. His head is a model, exhibiting the highest quality 
of blood : ears small and pointed, eye full and protruding, and a 
mouth that could drink out of a tea-cup. He is m very good 
condition ; but I put in my urzee that they would provide more 
ample and sweeter bedding, which was readily promised. The 
favom’ite elephant is a pensioner as well as Mowah. Even in these 
simple incidents, we see that the mind is influenced by similar 
associations all over the world. 

Bhanpoora is a town of five thousand houses, surrounded by a 
wall in good order j the inhabitants apparently well contented with 
[Toil. II.] ■ . 83 a 
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fclie mild administration of Tantia Jogbj tbe present Dewan of 
Holcar’s court ; but they are all alive to tbe conviction tliat this 
tranquillity is due to the supervising power alone. I was greatly 
gratified by a visit from the respectable community of Bhanpoora, 
merchauts^-baulcerSj and artizans^ headed by the jSakim in person; 
nor could the inhabitants of my own country, Mdwar, evince more 
kind and courteous feeling. In fact, they have not forgotten the 
old tie ; that the Eao of Bhaupoora, though now holding but a small 
portion of his inheritance, was one of the chief nobles of M^war, 
and even still receives the lilac of accession for Amud from the 
hands of his ancient lord, though nearly a century has elapsed since 
Holcar became his sovereign de facto : but associations here are all- 
powerful. 

Gurrote, Decemher 7th ; distance, thirteen miles ; direction, 
S.S.E. — It was delightful to range over the expansive plains 
of Malwa, and not to be reminded at every step by the excla- 
mation ' tholiur !' of the attendant, that there was some stony 
impediment ready to trip one up, the moment one’s vision was. 
raised above the earth. A singular contrast was presented 
between the rnoral aspect of these plains aud^ of Harouti, Here, 
though the seat of perpetual war, still visible in sterile fields, we 
observe comfort displayed in the huts and in the persons of the 
peasanti'y ; there, amidst all the gifts of Anapitrawa, the* miserable 
condition of the ryot pi'ovokes one to ask, whence this difference 
The reason is elsewhere explained. 

Gurrote is a thriving town of twelve hundred houses, the chief of 
a tiqipa or subdivision of Eampoora, whence a deputy haldm is sent 
as resident manager. It is walled in ; but the inhabitants seemed 
to feel they had now a better security than walls. Here there is 
nothing antique; but Moli, with its old castle, about midway in this 
moi’ning^s journey, might furnish sometliiug for the porte-feiiille, 
especially a fine sculptured forun yet standing, and fragments 
strewed in every direction. Tradition is almost mute, and all I 
could learn was, that it was the abode of a king, called Satul-Patnl, 
whom they carried back to the era of the Pa^dus. 

I was much surprised to find the plain strewed with^gates and 
cornelians, of every variety of tint and shape, both veined and plain, 
semi-transparent and opaque, many stalactitic, in various degrees of 
hardness, still containing the fibre of grass or root, serving as a ■“ 
nucleus for the concretion. There are no hills to account for these 
products in the black loam of the plains, unless the Chumbnl should 
have burst his bed and inundated them. Nor are there any niillas 
which could have carried them down, or any appearance of calca- 
reous deposit in the soil, which, when penetrated to any depth, was 
found to rest upon blue slate. 

Oaves of Dhoomndr, JDeceviber 8th ; dii’ection, south 10° west; 
distance, twelve miles.' — The country reminded us of Mewar, having 

e same agreeeble undulations of surface and a. rich soil, which was 
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strewed tlirouglioutj'aa .yesterday, witli agates. As we approached 
the object of our search, the caves of Dhoomuftr, we crossed a rocky 
ridge covered with the dhak jungle, through which we travelled 
until we ain-ived at the mount. We found our camp pitched at the 
northern base, near a fine tank of water ; but our curiosity was too 
great to think of breakfast until the mental appetite was satiated. 

The hill is between two and thi-ee miles in circumfei’ence ; to the 
north it is bluff, of gradual ascent, and about one huudi’ed and forty 
feet in height, the summit presenting a bold perpendicular scarp, 
about thirty feet high. The top is flat, and covered with hurr trees. 
On the south side it has the form of a horse-shoe, or irregular cres- 
cent, the horns of which are tinmod to the south, having the same 
bold natural rampart running round its crest, pierced throughout 
with caves, of which I counted one hundred and seventy ; I should 
rather say that these were merely the entrances to the temples and 
extensive habitations of these ancient Troglodytes. The rock is a 
cellular iron-clay, so indurated and compact as to take a polish. 
There are traces of a city, external as well as internal, but whether 
they were cotemporaneous we cannot conjecture. If we judge from 
the remains of a wall about nine feet thick, of Cyclopean formation, 
being composed of large oblong masses without cement, we might 
incline to that opinion, and suppose that the caves were for the 
monastic inhabitants, did they not afford proof to the contrary in 
their extent and appropriation, 

On reaching the scarp, we wound round its base until we arrived 
at an opening cut through it from top to bottom, which pi’oved to 
be the entrance to a gallery of about one hundred yards in length 
and nearly four in breadth, terminating in a quadrangular court, 
measuring about one hundred feet by seventy, and about thirty-five 
feet in height; in short, an immense square cavity, hollowed out of 
the rock, in the centre of which, cut in like manner out of one single 
. mass of stone, is the temple of the four-armed divinity, Chatooi*- 
bhooja. Exclusive of this gallery, there is a staircase cut in the 
north-west angle of the excavation, by which there is an ascent to 
the summit of the rock, on a level with which is the pinnacle of the 
temple. Apparently without any soil, some of the finest trees I 
ever saw, chiefly the sacred peepul, burr, and tamai’ind, are to be 
found here. 

The ground-plan of tlie temple is of the usual form, having a 
mindrai munduf^ and portico, to which the well-huowu term pagoda 
is given, and there is simplicity as well as solidity both in the design 
and execution. The columns, entablatures, with a good show of 
ornament, are distinct in their details ; and there are many statues, - 
besides flowers, not in bad taste, especially the carved ceilings. It 
would be^ regarded as a curiosity if found on a plain, and put 
together in the ordinary manner; but when it is considered that all 
is from one block, and that the material is so little calculated to ' 
display the artistes skill, the work is stupendous. 
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Visbuu, who is here adored as the " four-armed/^ was placed upon 
an altar, clad in robes of his favourite colour {fandu, oi* yellow 
ochre), whence one of liis titles, Panddrancj . The principal shrine 
is surrounded by the inferior divinities in the following order : Fii-st, 
on entering are the Poleasor ^ Porters / Ganesais upon the light, close 
to whom is Sarasvati, "whose throne is on the tongue/’ and on the 
left are the twin-sons of Kali, the Bhiroos, distinguished as Kala 
(black), and Gora (fair) ; a little in advance of these is a shrine con- 
taining five of the ten Maliahedias, or ministering agents of Kali, 
each known by his symbol, or vctJian, as the bull, man, elephant, 
buffalo, and peacock. The Mahabedias are all evil genii, invokedin 
jup, or incantations against an enemy, and phylacteries, containing 
formulas addressed to them, are bound round the arms of warriors 
in battle. 

At the back of the chief temple are three shrines ; the central one 
contains a statue of Narayuua, upon his hydra-couch, withLacshmi 
at his feet. Two Dytes, or evil spirits, appear in conflict close to 
her ; and a second figure represents her in a running posture, looking 
back, in great alarm, at the combatants. Smaller figures about 
Narayana represent the heavenly choristers administering to his 
repose, playing on various instruments, the moorali, or flute, the 
vina, or lyre, the muyoora, or tabor, and the mudhung and thdl, 
or cymbals, at the sound of which a serpent appears, rearing his 
crest with delight. The minor temples, like the larger one, are also 
hewn out of the rock ; but the statues they contain are from the 
quartz rock of the Pat’har, and they, therefore, appear incongruous 
with the other parts. In fact, from an emblem of Mahadeva, which 
rises out of the threshold, and upon which the “ four-armed” Vishnu 
looks down, I infer that these temples were originally dedicated to 
the creative power. 

We proceeded by the steps, cut laterally in the rock, to the south 
side, where we enjoyed, through the opening, an unlimited range of 
vision over the plains beyond the Chumbul, even to Mundisore and 
Sondwarra. Descending some rude steps, and turning to the left, 
we entered a cavern, the roof of which was supported by one 'of 
those singularly-shaped columns, named after the sacred mounts of 
the Jains ; and here it is necessary to mention a curious fact, that 
while everything on one side is Budhist or Jain, on the other all 
is Sivite or Yishnuvi. At the entrance to the cave adjoining this 
are various colossal figures, standing or sitting, too characteristic of 
the Budhists or Jains to be mistaken; but on this, the south side, 
everything is ascribed to the Pandus, and a recumbent figure, ten 
feet in length, with his hand under his head, as if asleep, is termed 
" the son of Bheem,” and as the local tradition goes, only one hour 
" old a circumstance which called forth from my conductor, who 
gravely swallowed the tale, the exclamation — "What would he have 

been if noh maliina ca haluc, ‘ a nine months’ child’ I” The chief 
group is called the Pive Pandus, who, according to tradition, took 
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up their abode here during their exile from the Jumna ; and the 
other figures are performing menial offices to the heroes. 

Fortunately^ I had my Jain Giird with me^ who gave me more 
correct notions of_these groups than the local cicerone. All these 
figures are representations of the deified pontiffs of the JainSj and 
the group of five are the most celebrated of the twenty-four, and 
distinctively called the Panch-Teeruti, vh,, Eishubdeva, the first; 
Siintna,bffij the sixteenth ; Ndmnatffi, the twenty-second j Parswan^ffh, 
the twenty-third ; and Mahdvira, the twenty-fourth. Each has his 
sacred mount, or place of pilgrimage (teerut), and each is recognized 
by his symbol, viz., the bull, blaqk antelope, conch-shell, hooded 
serpent, and tiger ; and it is quite sufficient to find one of these 
symbols upon the plinth to ascertain the particular pontiff to which 
it belongs. There was also, in a sitting posture, Chandra Prebhoo, 
known by his sign, the crescent. All the figures are from ten to 
eleven feet high. That in a recumbent position, my friend said was 
one of the pontiffs, about to “ shuffle off this mortal coil,” prepara- 
tory to apotheosis.^ “ When such an event took place, the throne of 
" Indra shook, and he sent a deputation to convey the deceased 
“ through the Keer Samudra (sea of curds), to the great temple of 

deification, whither the whole heavenly host advanced to cqn- 

duct him.” 

Next to, and communicating by a passage with, this hall of the 
Jain pontiffs, is the most extensive excavation of Dhoomnar, locally 
designated as “ Bheem^s Bazaar.’^ The extreme length of this exca- 
vation is about a hundred feet, and the breadth 'eighty. Although 
the name of this leader of the Pandus designates every subdivision 
of this cave, yet everything is Budhist. The main apartment is 
that called Bheem^s armoury or treasury, the entrance to which is 
through a vestibule, about twenty feet square, supported by two 
columns, and having four lateral semicircular niches, now empty, 
but probably intended for statues : this opens to the armoury, 
which is a vaulted apartment, about thirty feet by fifteen, having 
at the further end a dhagope, supporting the roof. These singularly 
formed columns, if we may so term them, are named after their 
sacred mounts j and this is called Soomdru, which being sacred to 
AdnaPh, the first pontiff, we may conclude he was here adored. An 
extensive piazza, full twenty feet wide, evidently a dhermsala for 
the pilgrims, runs I’ound this apartment, supported by rows of 
massive square columns, all cut out of the rook ; and again, on the 
exterior', are numerons square cells, called the apartments of 
the Sraivuhs, or Jain laity j in one of which there is a sub- 
porting dhagope, and in another two statues of the twenty- 
third pontiff, Parswa. A part of the vaulted roof of Bheem^s 
treasury, as it is called, has fallen in, so that the vault of heaven 
■ 18 seen through the aperture of the mountain. This is also 
attributed to Korea Choor (thief), whose statue appears on the 
pinnacle of the temple of Barolli, indicating the old enemy- of 
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tlie Pandas, who robbed them of ‘tbeir .kingdom. Close to the 
avraoui'y is an apartment called tlae’Itdjloca, or for the ladies; but 
here tradition is at fault, since, with the exception of Koonti, the 
mother, Droopdevi alone shared the exile of the Pandas. 

Still further to the right, or south-west, is another vaulte'd and 
roof-ribbed apartment, thirty feet by fourteen, and about sixteen in 
central height, supported by another image of Soomei’u. -The sacred 
bzirr, or fig-tree (ficus religiosa), had taken root in the very heart 
of this cavern, and having expanded until checked by the rodf,‘ it 
found the line of least resistance to be the cave’s mouth, whence it 
issued horizontally, and is now a gpodly tree overshadowing the cave. 
Around this there are manj joausid-salasj or halls for the Yalis, or 
initiated disciples, who stand in the same upright meditative posture 
as the pontiffs. 

But it is impossible, and the attempt would be tedious, to give, 
by any written description, an adequate idea of the subterranean 
town of Dhoomnar. It is an object, however, which will assist in 
illustrating the subject of cave-worship in India; and though in 
grandeur these. caves cannot compare with those of Ellora, Carli, or 
Salsette, yet in point of antiquity they evidently surpass them. 
The temple dedicated to the Tirtliancars, or deified Jiii-esiuars 
(lords of the Jains), are rude specimens of a rude age, when- the-art of 
sculpture was in its very infancy ; yet is there a boldness of dehnea- 
tiori, as well as great originality of design, which distinguishes 
them from everything else in India. Tn vain we hunted for inscrip- 
tions ; but a few isolated letters of that ancient and yet undeciphered 
kind, which occurs on every monument attributed to the Pandus, 
were here and there observed. There were fragments of sculpture 
about the base of the hiU, differing both in design ,^nd material from 
those of the mountain. Altogether, Dhoomnar is highly worthy of 
a visit, being one of the most curious spots in this part, which 
abounds with curiosities. ; 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Boule over the ground of Monson's retreat. — Battle of Peeply. — Eeroism of Vmr 
Sing Sara, chief of Koelah. — Conduct of general Monson. — Puchpahar . — 
Kunivarra. — Thriving aspect of the countty. — Jhalra-Patun. — Temples . — 
Commercial immunities of the city. — Judicious measiues of the Jlegent in 
establishing thismiart. — Ptiblio visit of the community of Patun. — The ancient 
city.— Legends of its foundation. — Profusion of ancient riiins. — Fine sculpture 
and architecture of the temples. — Inscriptions. — Gross the natural boundary^ 
of Rarouti and Malwa. — The chaoni of the Kotah Begent . — Obdonl of the 
Pdndai ) is. — Qagroivn. — Naraynpoor. — Mohundurra Pass. — hiscriptions . — 
Anecdotes of the “ Lords of the Pass.” — The chdori of Bheem. — Ituins. 
— Ordinances of the Rura princes. — Return to Kotah. — Field sports. — Author 
attacked by a bear. — Ruins of Fkailgurh. 

Pttchpahar, 10th December. — ^We returned to Gurroti yesterday, 
■whence we marclied ten miles north-north-east this morning over 
memorable ground. It was from Guivote that the retx-eat of Monson 
commenced, an event as remarkable in the history of British India 
as the retreat of Xenophon in that of Greece. The former has not 
' been commemorated by the commander, though even the pen of 
Xenophon himself could not have mitigated the reproach which that 
disastrous event has left upon our military reputation. Holcarwas 
at Pertabgurh, when, hearing of the advance of the English army, 
he made direct on Mundisore, where he halted merely to refresh his 
horses, and crossing the Chumbul at the Aora ford, he pushed direct 
on Gurrote, a distance of nearly fifty miles. Local report states that 
Monson, in utter ignorance of the rapid advance of Holcar, had that 
morning recommenced his march for Chandwasso, with what object 
is unknown j but as soon as he learned the vicinity of the foe, 
without awaiting him, he ordered a retrograde movement to gain 
the Mokundurra pass, leaving Lucan with the irregular horse and 
the Kotah auxiliaries, chiefly Hara Rajpoots, to secure his retreat. 
HolcaPs army amounted to ten thousand horse, in four goles, or 

masses, each acting separately. That under Khan Bungush 

came on Lucan from the south, while that under Hurnat Dada, from 
the direction of Bhanpoor, attacked the Kotah contingent. Lucan 
defended himself like a hero and having repelled all their charges, 
had become the assailant, when he received his death-blow from a 
hand in his own pd^gd. My informant, who was that day opposed 
to this gallant soldier, described the scene, pointing out the mowah 
tree close to which he fell. 

• The auxiliary band of Kotah was led by the Hara chief of Koelah, 
his name Hmr Sing. On receiving- the orders of the English com- 
mander, he prepared, in the old Hara style, to obey them. The 
position he selected was about a quarter of a mile west of Lucan, on 
the north bank of the Amjar, his left protected by the village of 
Peeply, which stands on a gentle eminence gradually shelving to 
the stream, the low abrupt bank of which would secure hi-rn from 
£Toi,. n.] . 84 
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any charge in front. Here, dismounting from his horse, Umr Sing, 
surrounded hy one thousand men, spread his carpet,” resolved to 
defend the passage of the Amjai’. His force was chiefly infantry, 
who met the enemy with volleys of matchlocks, and filled the 
stream with their bodies j but just as he was about to close with 
them, a ball hit him in the forehead and another in the right breast. 
He fell, but immediately rose again, and reclining against a sugar- 
mill-stone, encouraged his men to the charge. The calmness of his 
manner indicated no danger, but it was the dying effort of a Hara : 
pointing with his sword to the foe, he fell back and expired. Four 
hundred and fifty of his men were feither killed or wounded around 
their chief, and among the latter, the Polaita (jjiief, the next in I’ank 
to Koelah, and the bukshee, or paymaster-general of Kotah was 
made prisoner, and forced to sign a bond for ten lacs of rupees as a 
ransom, a penalty for siding with the English. 

A htimble altar of clay marks the spot where the brave Hara fell, 
having a tablet, ov joojar’h, I’epresenting as usual a cavalier and his 
steed, armed at all points. I felt indignation at the indifference of 
the Regent, who had not marked the spot with a more durable 
monument ; but he is no Hara ; though could he entomb the whole 
tribe, he would erect a structure rivalling even that of Mausoleus. 
But this receives a homage which might be denied to a more 
splendid one ; for the villagers of Peeply fail not in their duty to 
the manes of Umr Sing, whose lowly altar is maintained in repair. 
The devoted Lucan has not even so frail a monument as this ; nor 
could I learn if the case which enclosed' his gallant spirit had any 
rites of sepulture. But his memory will be cherished by the inhabit- 
ants of Peeply, who will point to the mowah tree as that of “Lucan 
“ Saheb ca Joojar’h.’’ 

By the sacrifice .of' these brave men, the British commander 
gained the Mokundurra pass, without seeing even an enemy ; had 
he there left- only five companies, with sufficient supplies and 
ammunition, under such men as • Sinclair or Hichol, Mokundurra 
might have rivalled Thermopylse in renown j for such is the pecu- 
liarity of the position, that it would have taken a week to turn it, 
and that could be done by infantry alone. But the commander 
''had no confidence in his men why then did he accept the com- 
mand ? Thi’oughout the I'etx’eat, the sepahis were eager for the fight, 
and expressed their opinion openly of their leader ; and when this 
' doubting’ commander left five pompanies to defend the passage of 
the Bunas, how did they perform it ? by repelling every assault, 
while a particle of ammunition lasted. I have often passed this ford, 
once with Sindia’s army, and only three years after the I’etreat. The 
gallant stand was admirably described to me by Zemaun Khan 
• Eohilla, a brave soldier and no boaster, (and that day among our 
foes,) who cooly pointed to the precise spot where he shot one of our 
officei’s, in the last charge, with his pistol. He said that the Mahratta 
infantry would no longer return to the charge, and that Jeswunt 
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Eao was like a madman^ threw his turban on the ground and called 
for volunteers amongst the cavalry, by whom at length Sinclair and 
his men were cut off. It is a lesson by which we ought to profit, 
never to place in command of sepahis those who do not understand, 
confide in, and respect them, 

Puchpahar is a thriving town, the head of one of the four disti-icts 
of which, by the right of wai-, we became possessed, and have trans- * 
ferred from Holcar to the Eegent : so far we have discharged th^ 
debt of gratitude. Eighty villages are attached to Puchpahar 
which,- though never yielding less than half a lac of rupees, is 
capable of raising more than twice that sum. There are two 
thousand houses in the town, which has an extensive bazaar filled 
with rich traders and bankers, all of whom came to visit me. The 
cornelian continues to strew the ground even to this place. 

Kumvarra, llih December ; thirteen miles ; direction, N. E. by 
E. — Passed over a fine .rich soil, with promising young crops of 
wheat and gram, and plenty of the last crop (jodr) in stacks j a sight 
not often seen in these war-trodden plains, and which makes the 
name, Kunwarra, or “ the land of corn,^^ very appropriate. At the 
village of Aonla, four miles south, we crossed the high road leading' 
from Oojein through the clurra to HindusPhan, the large town of 
Soneil lying three miles to our right. 

Jhalra-Patun, 12t]h December ; ten miles; direction, N.N.E. — 
The road over the same fertile soil. — Passed the Chunderbhaga 
rivulet, the source of which is only two'coss distant, and was shown, 
within the range, the isolated hill of Eelaitoh, formerly the reti’eat 
of a Bhll community, which sent forth four thousand bowmen to 
ravage the plains of Malwa : these were extirpated by Zalim Sing. 

Jhalra-Patun is the creation of the Eegent ; and, as we approached 
it, his kindness pi’ocured me the distinction of being met, a full mile 
beyond the town, by the chief magistrate, the council, and the 
most wealthy inhabitants : an honour duly appreciated, this being 
the only town in India possessing the germs of civil liberty, in the 
power of framing their own municipal I'egulatious. This is 
the more remarkable, as the immunities of their commercial 
charter were granted by the most despotic ruler of India ; though the 
boon was not a concession to liberty, but an act of policy ; it was 
given for value received, or at least expected, and which has been 
amply realized. Having exchanged salutations, and promised a 
more extended courtesy at my tents in the evening, we took advan- 
tage of the town being thinned, and passed in under a general disr 
charge of ordnance from the ramparts. The city is nearly a square, 
surrounded by a substantial wall and bastions, well furnished with 
cannon. The ground plan is simple, being that of the Indian cliow- 
pxm or cross, with two main streets intersecting each other at right 
angles, and many smaller ones running parallel to them. The main 
street is from south to north. We px'oceeded through this hurra 
bazaar, until we reached the point of intersection,- where, upon a 
(Toi. n.] • 84a 
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broad terrace, stands a temple to Ohatoorhhooja, the ‘ four-armed’ 
god, at least ninety feet in. height. The marble dome and colon- 
naded mundiif, and the general proportions of the structure, 
attracted my attention; but having been recently repaired and 
coated with white, I passed it by, conceiving it to be modern, and 
not likely to furnish historical data From thence to the northern 
gate is a range, on either side, of houses of a unifoi’m structui’e, 
having a great appearance of comfort ; and the street, whicb is 
nearly a mile long, terminates with a temple erected by the Eegent 
to his favourite divinity, Dwaricanat’h. The image here enshrined 
was ploughed up from the ruius of the ancient city, and carried to 
the Regent at Kotah, who, leaving to the choice of the god the title 
under which, and_the site where, he would be worshipped, his 
various names were inscribed and placed under the pedestal; the 
priest drew forth that of Gopal-ji, and a magnificent shrine was 
ei’ected to him upon the bank of one of the finest lakes in India, 
the waters of which, I’aised by an artificial* dam, could be made to 
environ it at pleasure. 

In a street to the north, and pai’aUel to the first, but as yet incom- 
plete, is a handsome temple, dedicated to the sixteenth Jain prophet. 
This also, I afterwards discovered, was an antique structure, recently 
1‘epaired, and one-of the hundred and eight temples, the bells of 
which sounded in the ancient city ; whence its name Jhalra-paticn, 
or ‘ the city of bells,’ and not, as' erroneously stated hitherto, from 
the tribe of the Regent, Jhala-ra-patun, ,ov ^city of the Jhalaj’ 
ignorance of which fact made me pass over the temples, under the 
supposition that they were coeval with its modern foundation, I 
stopped for a few moments at the mansion of the chief magistrate, 
Sah Munniram, and having expressed my admiration of all I had 
seen, and my hope that the prosperity of the city would redouble 
under his paternal care in these days .of peace, I made my salaam, 
and took leave. Opposite his house, engraved on a pillar of stone, 
is the charter of rights 'of the city.* Its simplicity will excite a 
smile ; but the philosopher may trace in it the first rudiments of 
that commercial greatne.ss, whi'ch made the free cities of Europe the 
instruments of general liberty. Few of these had their privileges 
so thoroughly defined, or so scrupulously observed; and the motive 
which brought the community together was the surest guarantee 
against their infringement. A state of general war made them con- 
gregate, and was the origin of these immunities, which the existing 
peace and tranquillity will perpetuate. Any want of good faith 
would be the destruction of Patun. 

When the Regent took advantage of the times to invite the 
wealthy of all the suiTounding regions to become settlers in this new 
mart, he wisely appealed to the evidence of their senses as the best 
pledge for the fulfilment of his promises. Simultaneously with the 
charter, the fortifications were commenced, and an adequate garrison 
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placed hQi^e under a commandant well known and respected^ 

He escavafce.d wellsj repaired tlie dam of tke old lake^ and eitker 
built anew or repaired the religious edifices of all sects at the 
expeuse^of the state; and^ to secure uniformity and solidity in the 
new habitations^ he advanced to every man who required it half the 
money necessary for their construction. But the greatest boon of 
all was his leaving the administration of justice, as well as of 
internal police, entirely in the hands of the municipal authorities, 
who, to their credit, resolved that the fines and forfeitures arising 
therefrom, instead of becoming a bait for avarice and vexatious 
interference, should be offerings to the shrine of Dwaricanab^h, 

It is proper to say that the chief magistrate, Sah Munniram, who 
is of the Vishnud sect, has a coadjutor in Goman! Ram, of the 
OswM tribe and Jain faith, and each has his separate tribunal for 
the classes he represents, while the whole form a joint council for 
the general weal. They pull well together, and each has founded a 
'poora^ or suburb, named aftez* their children. The OholiteciSj or 
niembers of this council, are selected according to the general sense 
entertained of tbeir fitness; and were the chief magistrates also the 
free choice of the inhabitants at large, the city of bells' wpuld require 
no addition to her freedom. Thus, in the short space of twenty years^ 
has been raised a city of six thousand comfortable dwelKngg, with a 
population of at least twenty-five thousand souls. But the hereditary 
principle, so powerful throughout these countries, and which, though 
it perpetuates many evils, has likewise been productive of much good, 
and has preserved these states from annihilation, will inevitably 
make the ^ tui-ban^ of magistracy descend from the head of Munniram 
or GomS/ui to their children, under whom, if they be nob imbued 
-with the same discretion as their parents, the stone tablet, as well as 
tbe subsequent privileges of Jhalra-patnn, may become a dead letter* 
The only ofl3.cers of government residing in the town are tbe com- 
mandant and the collector of the imposts ; and so jealous ax'e they 
of the least intei'fereuce on his part, that a fine would be inflicted on 
any individual who, by delaying the payment of the authorized 
duties, furnished an excuse for his interference. ^ 

Such is an outline of an internal administration, on which I have*^^ 
just had a commentary of the most agreeable description : a public 
visit from all 'the wealth and worth of Patun. First, came the 
merchants, the brokers, the insurers of the Vishnde persuasion, each 
being introduced with the name of the firm ; then followed the 
OswM merchants, in similar form, and both of them I seated in the 
• order of their introduction and respectability. After them followed 
the trades, ^o*01ioTitea or deacons, each making his nuzzur in the 
name of the whole body. Then came the artizans, goldsmiths, 
braziers, dyers, confectioners, down to the barbers, and town-exuer. 
The agricultural interest was evidently at a discount in Patun, an^^ 
subordinate to the commercial ; the old Mundlooe Patels were, 

though last, not least'^ in this interesting assemblage. Even the 
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frail sisterLood paid their devoirs, and, in their modesty of demean- 
oui'j recalled the passage of Burke applied in contrast to a neigh- 
houring state, “ vice lost half its deformity, by losing all its gross- 

ness.” Sah Munniram himself preserved order outside, while to his ■ 
colleague he left the formalities of introduction. The goldsmiths’ 
company presented, as their nuzzur, a small silver powder-flask, 
shaped as an alligator, and covered with dehcate chain-work, which 
I shall retain not only as a specimen of the craft, but in remembrance 
of a day full of unusual interest. They retired in the same order as 
they came, preceded by the town-band, flags, trumpets, and drums. 

Such is Jhalra-Patuu. May the demon of anarchy keep from its 
walls, and thp orthodox and heterodox Duumvirs live in amity for 
the sake of the general good, nor by their animosities, increase the 
resemblance which this mart bears to the free cities of Europe f 

From all I could learn, justice is distributed with as even a hand 
as in most societies, but wherever existed the community that 
submitted to restraint, or did not murmur at the fiat of the law ? 
Jhalra-Patun is now the grand commercial mart of Upper Malwa, 
and has swallowed up all the commerce of the central towns between 
its own latftude and Indore. Though not even on the high road, 
when established, this difficulty was overcome by the road coming 
to it. The transit-duties on salt alone must be considerable, as that 
of the lakes of western Kajwai’ra passes through it in its way to the 
south-east. It is not famed, however, for any staple article of trade, 
but merely as an entrepot. 

We have said enough of the modern city, and must now revert 
to the "ancient, which, besides its metaphorical appellation of “ the 

city of bells,” had the name of Ohandravati, and the rivulet which 
flowed through it, the OhandrabJiaga. There is an abundance of 
legends, to which we may be enabled to apply the test of .inscrip- 
tions. In some. Raja Hoon is again brought forward as the founder 
of the city ; though others, with more probability, assign its founda- 
tion to the daughter of Chandrasen, the Prdmar king of Malwa, who 
was delivered of a sou on this spot while on a pilgrimage. Another 
ascribes it to a more humble origin than either, i, e. to Jussoo, a 
poor wood-cuttei' of the ancient tribe of Oi*, who, returning home- ^ 
wards from his daily occupation, dropped his axe upon the paris- 
pxdtur, with the aid of which he transmuted iron to gold, and raised 
“ the city of the moon” {Ghandravati) ; and the lake is still called 
after him Jussoo Or ca-talldb. The Pandu Bheem likewise comes 
in for his share of the founder’s fame ; who, with his brethren during 
their covenant with the Kaorea, found concealment in the forest ; 
but his foe, fearing the effect of his devotions, sent his familiar to 
disturb them. The spirit took the form of a boar, but as he sped 
past him through the thicket, Bheem discharged an arrow, and on 
the spot where this fell, the Chandi’abhaga sprung up. Whoever 
was the founder, I have little doubt that tradition has converted 
Jussoo-vei’ma, the grandson of Udyadit, the monarch of all Malwa, 
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into tlie 'wood-cutter ; for not only does this princess name occur in 
one of the inscriptions found here^ but I have discovered it in almost 
every ancient city of Central India^ over which his ancestors had 
held supreme power from the first to the thirteenth century of 
Vicrama.* 

The sites of temples mark the course of the stream for a consider- 
able distance^ the banks being strewed with ruins. Mights of steps^ 
forming gliatsy reach to the water^s edge, where multitudes of gods, 
goddesses, and dejnons, ai’e piled, and some of the more perfect 
placed upon altars of clay, around which some lazy, welhfed Gosens 
loiter, basking in the sun. Understanding that no umbrage could 
be taken if I exported some of them to Oodipoor, I carried off 
Nai*ayana on his hydra-couch, a Parbutty, a trUmurtiy and a cart- 
load of the dii minoreSy which I found huddled together under a 
burr-tree. Thera was a fine statue of Gaudsa, but our efforts to 
move Wtsdo^Ji were ineffectual, and occasioned not a few jokes 
among my Brahmins j nor must I pass over a colossal bara/ia (boar), 
of which no artist in Europe need be ashamed. 

The powers of Destruction and Re-production were those propi- 
tiated among the one hundred and eight shrines of Ohandravati ; of 
which only two or three Imperfect specimens remain to attest the 
grandeur of past days. Everywhere, the symbolic lingam was 
scattered about, and the itiundiif of one of those still standing I 
found filled with representations of the Hindu Hecate and a host of 
lesser infernals, the sculpture of which, though far inferior to that 
at Barolli, is ot a high order compared with aught of modern times. 
The attitudes are especially well-managed, though there is a want 
of just proportion. Even the anatomical display of the muscles 
is attended to ; but the dust, oil, and sindoor (vermilion) of twelve 
centuries were upon them, and the place was dark and damp, which 
deterred us from disturbing them. 

Ghassi is now at work upon the outline of two of the I’emaiuing 
shrines, and has promised to give up ten days to the details of the 
ceilings, the columns, and the rich varied ornaments, which the 
pencil alone can represent. One of these shrines, having a part of 
the sengdr clidori still standing, is amongst the finest things in Asia, 
not for magnitude, being to all appeai'ance merely receptacles for the 
inferior divinities surrounding some grand temple, but for the 
sculptured ornaments, which no artist in Europe could surpass. 
Each consists of a simple mindray or ceZZa, about twenty feet square, . 
having a portico and a long open colonnaded vestibule in front for 
the priests and votaries. Every one of these numerous columns 


^ On a stone tablet, wbicb I discovered at Booudi, of the Takshao race, aro 
the names both of Ohandiasda and Juasoo-verraa, and though no date is visible, 
yet that of the latter is fixed by another set of luscriDtions, inserted in the first 
volume of the Transactimis of the Royal Asiatic Society, at S. 1191 or A.D.. 
1135 : the period %vhen the old Hindu monarchies were breaking up, and 
consequently the arts beginuiug to decay. 
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differs in its details from the others. But the entrance chiefly excites 
admiration, being a mass of elaborate workmanship of a peculiar 
Mnd, and the foliage and flowers may be considered perfect. It is 
deeply to be lamented that no artists from Europe have made casts 
from these masterpieces of sculpture and architecture, which would 
furnish many new ideas, and rescue the land sacred to Bhd,vani 
(hlinerva) from the charge of having taught nothing but deformity : 
a charge from which it is my pride to have vindicated her. 

While I remained with Ghassi, amidst the ruins, I despatched my 
and Brahmins to make diligent search for inscriptions ; but 
many of these, as well as thousands of divinities, the wrecks of 
ancient Patun, have been built up in the new town or its immense 
circumvallation; but our efforts were not altogether unrewarded. 

The oldest inscription, dated S. 748 (A.D. 692), bore the name of 
Kaja Doorgangul, or ' the bar of the castle.'’ It is very long, and in 
that ornamented character peculiar to the Budhists and Jains 
throughout these regions. It contains allusions to the local traditions 
of the Pandu Arjoon, and his encounter with the demon Virodhi 
under the form of Baraha, or the boar ; and states, that from the spot 
where the baraha was wounded, and on which his blood fell, a 
figure sprung, originating from the wound {IcTiet), whose offspring in 
consequence was called Kheti’ie : “ of his line was Criahna Bhut 
Khetrie, whose son was Tahyao. What did he resemble^ who obtained 
the fruits of the whole earth, conquering numerous foes ? He had 
a son named Kyulc, who was equal to the divinity which supports 
the globe : in wisdom he was renowned as Mahadeo : his name sent 
to sleep the children of his foe : he appeared as an avatar of Boodh, 
and like the ocean, which expands when the rays of the full moon 
fall upon it, even so does the sea of our knowledge increase when he 
looks upon it : and his verses are filled with ambrosia (amriid). 
Erom Cheyt to Cheyt, sacrifice never ceased burning : Indra went 
without offspring.* The contributions from the land were raised 
with justice, whilst his virtues overshadowed the three woilds. The 
light which, shines from the tusks of his foe’s elephant had depai'ted; 
and the hand which struck him on the head, to urge him, on, emitted 
no sound. Where was the land that felt not his influence ? Such 
was Sri Kyuk ! when he visited foreign lands, joy departed from the 
wives of his foe : may all his resolves be accomplished ! 

“ S. 748 (A.D. 692), on the fuU moonof Jeyt, this inscription was 
placed in the mindra, by Goopta, the grandson of Bhat Gandswar, 
* lo 7 'd of the lords of verse of Moondal, and son of Hur-goopta : this 
■writing was composed, in the presence of Sri Doorgangul Eaja, to 
“ whom, salutation ! that forehead alone is fair which bows to the 
gods, to a tutor, and to woman I Engraved by Oink the stone- 
“ cutter.” 


The allusion to this affords another instance of the presumption of tho 
priests, who compelled tho gods to attend the sacrificial rites, and hence Indra 
could nob visit his consort ludranf. 
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Ou fcliis curious inscription we may bestow a few remarks. It 
appears to me tliat the wild legion of the creation of this Khetri^ 
from the blood of Baraha^ represented as a danoo^ or demon in 
disguise^ is another fiction to veil the admission of some northern 
race into the great Hindu family. The name of Baraha^ as an 
an,cient ludo-Scythic tribe, is fortunately abundantly preserved in 
the annals of Jessulmdr^ which state, at the early periods of the 
Tadu-Bhatti history, opposed their entrance into India j while both 
Takshac (or Tft^k) and Kyuk are names of Tatar origin, the former 
signifying ^ the snake,^ the latter ^ the heavens/ The whole of this 
region bears evidence of a race whose religion was ophite, who bore 
the epithet of Takshac as the name of the tribe, and whose inscrip- 
tions in this same nail-headed character are found all over central 
and western India. If we combine this with all that we have already 
said regarding Baja Hoon of BhadrS,6ti, and Ungutsi the Hun, who 
served the Sana of Oheetoi^e at this precise pmocZ,* when an 
irruption is recorded from Central Asia, we are forced to the conclu- 
sion, that this inscription (besides many others), is a memorial of a 
Scythic or Tatar prince, who, as well as the Gete prince of Salpoor,f 
was grafted upon Hindu stock. 

The inscription next in point of antiquity was from the Jain 
temple in the modern town. It was dated the 3rd of Jeyt, S. 1103 
(A.D 1047) but recorded only the name of a visitor to the shrine. 

Near the dam of the Or-s&giir, there was a vast number of funeral 
memorials, termed nisea, of the Jain priesthood. One is dated 
the 3rd of Magh, S, 1066 (A.D. 1010), on which day Srimunt Deo, 
Glieldy or disciple, of Achaiya Srimana Dewa, left this wozdd.^'' 
The bust of the acharya, or doctor, is in a studious postui’e,^ the 
book laying open upon the thobni or cross, which forms a reading- 
desk, often the only sign on the nisea to mark a Jain place of 
sepulture. 

The adjoining one contained the name of Devindra Acharya ; the 
date S. 1180. 

Another was of " Komajivdeo, the pundea or priest of the race of 
Kobmand Chandra Acharya, who finished his career on Thui'sday 
{goorhdr) the Mool nekshitra of S. 1289.^^ 

There were many others, hut as, like these, they contained no 
historical data, they were not transcribed. 

Narayanpoor, IWi Decemler, eleven miles. — Marched at daybreak, 
and about a coss north of the city ascended the natural boundary of 
Harouti and Malwa ; at the point of ^ascent was Goudore, formei*ly 
in the appanage of the Ghatti-Rao (lord of the pass), one of the 
legendary heroes of past days ; and half a coss further was the point 
of descent into the Antri, or Walley,^ through which our course lay 
due north. In front, to the north-west, Gagrown, on the opposite 
range, was just visible through the gloom; while the yet more. 

See YoL I, pp. 206-7. t See Inscription, Vol. I, p. 700. 

[Voi:. no 85 
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ancient Mliow, tlie first capital of tlie KlieeclieeSj was pointed out 
five coas to the eastward. I felt most anxious to visit this city, 
celebrated in tbe ti’aditions of Central India, and containing in itself 
and all around much that was worthy of notice. But time pressed j 
so we continued our route over the path trodden by the army of 
Alla-o-din when ho besieged Achildas in Gagrown. The valley was 
full three miles widoj the soil fertile, and the scenery highly pictur- 
esque- The forest on each side echoed with the screams of the 
peacock, the calls of the partridge, and the note of the jungle-cock, 
who was crowing his matins as the sun gladdened his retreat. -It 
was this antri, or valley, that the Eegent selected for his clidoni, or 
‘ fixed camp,’ where ho has resided for the last thirty years. It had 
at length attained the importance of a town, having spacious streets 
and well-built houses, and the materials for a circumvallation were 
rapidly accumulating ; but there is little chance of his living to sea 
it finished. The site is admirably chosen, upon the banks of the 
Amjar, and midway between the castle of Gagrown and Jhalra-patuu. 
A short distance to the west of the Eegent’s camp, is the Pindarn- 
ca~chd6nty where the sons of Kureem Klhan, the chief leader of those 
hordes, resided j for in these days of strife, the old Eegent would 
have allied himself with Satan, if he had. led a horde of plunderers. 
I was greatly amused to see in this camp, also assunu’ng a permanent 
shape, the commencement of an eedgd, or ‘ place of prayer for the 
villains, while they robbed and murdered even defenceless woman, 
‘prayed five tivies a day ! 

We crossed the confluent streams of the Aon and Amjai-, which, 
flowing through the plains of Malwa, have forced their way through 
the exterior chain into the antri of Gagroivn, pass under its western 
face, dividing it from the town, and then join the Caly Sinde. 



Until you appi’oach close to Gagrown, its town and castle appear 
united, and present a bold and striking object; audit is only on 
mounting the I'idge that one perceives the strength of this position. 
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the rook being scarped by the action of the waters to an immense 
height. The ascent to the summit of the ridge was so gradual that 
our surprise was complete^ when, casting our eye north, we saw the 
Oaly Sinde sweeping along the northern face of both fort and town, 
whence it turns due north, ploughing its serpentine passage, at a 
depth of full two hundred feet below the le^el of the valley, through 
three distinct ranges, each chasm or opening appearing in this bold 
perspective like a huge portal, whence the river gains the yielding 
plains of Harouti. As we passed under the town, we were saluted 
by a discharge from all the ordnance on its ramparts, and the 
governor, who had advanced to meet us at the express desire of his 
master, invited us in; but though strongly pressed, and equally 
desirous to see a place of such celebrity, I would not make myself 
acquainted with the secrets of this chief stronghold of the Kegent. 
On whichever side an enemy might approach it, he would have to . 
take the bull by the horns. It was only by polluting iihe waters 
with the blood of the sacred kine, that Alla, ^ the sanguinary^ 'kliooni)y 
took it about five centuries ago from the valiant Kheechee, Achild^s, 
an account of whose family would be here out of place. Independ- 
ent of ancient associations, there is a wild grandeur about Gagrown, 
which makes it well worthy of a visit, and -the views from the north 
must be still finer than from the point whence we beheld it. 

We passed over the ridge at the extremity of the town, and 
descended into another antHy up which we journied nearly due 
west until we reached our camp at Nai’ayanpoor. The valley was 
from four to six hundred yards in breadth, and in the highest state 
of cultivation ; to preserve which, and at the same time to secure 
the game, the Regent, at an immense expense, has cut deep trenches 
at the slnrt of the hills on each side, over which neither deer nor 
hog can pass, while the forest that crown the hills to their summit 
aie almost impervious even to wild beasts. We passed various small 
cantonments, where the Regent could collect the best part of his 
army, some even on the summit of the ridge. At all of these are 
wells, and reservoirs termed po. 

Molmndxirray December Uth, ten miles. — At daybreak, cora- 
menced our march up the valley, and midway between Naraynpoor^' 
and the diirra, reached the ruined castle of Ghattl so called from its 
being erected on the summit of the ridge commanding an outlet of 
the valley. Partly from the gradual ascent of the valley, and from 
£he depressio'n of the ridge, we formed rather a mean opinion of the 
pass (ghatti) ; but this feeling was soon lost when we attained the 
crest, and found ourselves on a scarped rock of some hundred feet in 
elevation, commanding a view over all the plains of Malwa, while 
at our ,feet was a continuation of the antri of the Amjar, which we 
observed gliding through the deep woods the Regent has allowed to 
remain at the entrances of these vallies. 

Tradition is eloquent on the deeds of the ^ Lords of the Pass,^ both 
of the Kheechee and Hara, and they point out the impression of 
[Voji. IL] 85 a 
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Mehraj Kheechee’s chai’gei*, as lie sprang upon the Islamite invaders. 
There are m^ny cenotaphs to the memoiy o£ the "slain, and several 
small shrines to Siva and his consort, in one of 'which. I found an 
inscription not only recording the name of Mehraj, but the curious 
fact that four generations were present at the consecration of one to 
Siva. It ran thus: 'Mn S. 1657 and Saca 1522, in that particular 
“ year called 9omya, the sun in the south, the season of cold, in the 
“ happy month Asoj, the dark half thereof, on Sunday, and the thirty- 
“ sixth giirrie ; in such a happy moment, the Keechee of Chohan 
“ race, Maharaj Sri Rawut llursing-deo, and his son Sri Eawut 
“ Mehraj, and his son Sri Chundersen, and/w's son Kalian-das, erected 
“this seo-dli (house of Siva) : may they be fortunate ! Written by 
“ Jey Serman, and engraved by Kumma, in the presence of the priest 
“ Kistna, the son of Mohes.'’'’ 

■ We shall pass over the endless tales of the many heroes who fell 
in its defence, to the last of any note — Goman Sing, a descendant of 
Sawunt Hara. The anecdote I am about to insert relates to the 
time when Rao Doorjun Sal was prince of Kotah, and the post of 
Foujdar was held by a Rahtore Rajpoot, Jey Sing of Gagorni. 
Through the influence of this Foujdar, GomS,n was deprived of 
the honour of defending the pass, and his estate sequestrated. 
He was proceeding homeward with a heavy heart from the 
pi’esence of his sovereign, when he met the Foujdar with his train. 
It was dark, and a torch-bearer preceded him, whom Goman dashed 
to the earth, and with his iron lance transfixed the Rahtore to- his 
palJci. Making for the gate, he said it was the Rao’s order that 
none should pass until his return. As soon as he gained his estate, 
he proceeded with his family and effects to Oodipoor, and found 
sirna with the Rana, who gave him an estate for the support of 
himself and. his followers. There he remained until Kotah was 
besieged by Raja Esuri Sing of Jeipoor, when he obtained the Rana's 
leave to fly to its defence. Passing over the Pat’har, he made for 
Kotah, but it was invested on every side. Determined to reach it 
or perish, he ordered his naharra to beat, and advanced through the 
heart of the enemy’s camp. The Jeipoor prince asked who had the 
audacity to beat close to his quarters, and being told “ the Rawut 
“ of the Pass, from Oodipoor,” he expressed a wish to see the man, 
of whom he had heard his father say, he had, uuai’mqd, slain a tiger. 
The Hara obeyed the summons, but would only enter the Presence 
in the midst of his band. He was courteously received and offered* 
large estates in Jeipore ; the Raja remarking, that Goman Sing 
was only going to his doom, since “ in the space of eating a ^dn, he 
“ (Esuri Sing) would be master of Kotah.’-’ Losing all patience, 
Goman said, “ take my salaam and my defiance, Maharaj ; the heads 
“ of twenty thousand Haras are with Kotah.” He was permitted 
to pass the battexues unmolested, and on reaching the rivei', he called 
aloud, “ the Ghatta Rawut wants a boat,” to conduct him to his 
sovereign, whom he found seated behind the walls encouraging the 
defence. At that vei-y moment a report was brought that a breach 
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was nearly effected at a particular point ; and scarcely had the 
prince applauded his swamclhenna, than^ making his bow, GomAiit 
marched his followers- to the breach, and there planted his lance.^’ 
Such were the Haras of past days; but the descendants of the 
‘ Rawut of the Pass! are now in penury, deprived of their lands, and 
hard-pressed to find a livelihood. 

We continued our march from this Pass, often moistened with 
Eajpoot blood, and reached the Durra, outside of which we found 
the old Regent encamped, and whence we issued on our tour just 
three we,eks ago. It was by mere accident that, some distance up 
the valley, (a continuation of that we had just quitted,) we heard of 
some ruins, termed the Oh^ori of Bbeem,^^ one of the most striking 
remains of art I had yet met with. It is the fragment only of a 
quadrangular pile, of which little now remains, the materials having 
been used by one of the Kotah princes, in erecting a small palace to 
a Bhilni concubine. The columns possess great originality, and 
appear to be the connecting link of Hindu and Egyptian architec- 
ture. Not far from the Ohaorij where, according to local traditions, 
the Pandu Bheem celebrated his nuptials, are two columns, standing 
without relation to any other edifice ; but in the lapse of ages the 
fragments appertaining to them have been covered with earth ox- 
jungle. At every step we found joojarhs, or funeral stones j and as 
this “ Pass of Mokund" must, as the chief outlet between the Dekhan 
and northern India, have been a celebrated spot, it is not unlikely 
that in remote ages some city was built withiix its natural ramparts. 
Throughout this town, we found many traces of the beneficent bub 
simple legislation of bheHara princes ; and when the Regent set up his 
pillai*, prohibiting chiefly his own violence, he had abundant formulas 
to appeal to. We have already alluded to this circumstance in the 
sketch of his biography, and we may here insert a free translation 
of the ordinance we found engraved in the Pass, and which is 
recoi’ded throughout Harouti. 

^'Mahai'aj Maharao-ji Kishore Sing, ordaining! To all the 
merchants (mahajhis), traders, cultivators, and every tribe inhabit- 
ing Mokundurra. At this time, be full of confidence; trade, traS^c, 
exchange, borrow, lend, cultivate, and be prospex’ous ; for all dind'^^ 
(contribution) is abolished by the Durbar. Crimes will be punished 
according to their magnitude. All officers of trust, Patdls, Patwarris, 
Sasurris (night-guards), and mootsuddies (scribes), will be rewarded 
for good services, and for evil. None of them shall be guilty of 
exactions from merchants or others : this is a law sworn to by all 
that is sacred to Hindu or Mooslem. Ordained from the royal 
'mouth, and by command of Nauah*ji (grandsire) Zalim Sing, and 
uncle Madhu Sing. Asoj the lOth, Monday S. 1877 (A.D. 1821,.^’ 

Having halted a few days, we returned to Kotah by the towns of 
Puchpahar and Anundpoor ; both lai'ge and thriving, situated upon 
the banks of fine pieces of water. Madhd Sing, at the head of a 
splendid cavalcade, with sis field-pieces, advanced a couple of miles- 
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to conduct me to my old residence, the garden-house, east of the 
town. During the six weeks that we remained here to watch 
the result of the measures elsewhere described, we endeavoured 
to find amusement in various ways, to divert us from brooding 
upon the cholera which was raging around us. This season attracts 
flocks of wild-geese to prey upon the young corn, and we had 
the double pleasure of shooting and eating them. Occasionally, we 
had a shot at a deer, or hunted them down with the Eegent’s 
cheetrs (hunting-leopards) ; or with the dogs ran down jackals, 
- foxes, or hares. There was a rumna for wild-hogs about five miles 
from our abode, and a delightful summer-retreat in the midst of a 
fine sheet of water. The animals were so tame, from the custom of 
feeding them, that it was almost unsportsmanlike to shoot at them. 
On one occasion, the Maharao prepared an excursion upon the water) 
in' which I was not well enough to join. Numerous sJieJcarris, or 
' hunters,^ proceeded up either bank to rouse the bears or tigers that 
find cover there, when the party from the boats shot at them as 
they passed. Partly for the purpose of enjoying this sport, and 
partly to see the fortress of Ekailgui’h, six miles south of the city, 
we afterwards made another excursion, which, though not unattended 
by danger, afforded a good deal of merriment. The river here is 
confined by perpendicular rocks, full three hundred feet in height ; 
and amidst the debris, these wild animals find shelter. As the side 
on which we were did not promise much sport, we determined to 
cross the stream, and finding a q^uantity of timber suited to the 
purpose, we set to work to construct a raft ; but had only pushed a 
few paces from the shore when we began to sink, and were compelled 
' to make a Jonas of the. doctor, though we aftei’wards sent the vessel 
back for him, and in due time landed all our party and appendages. 
Being furnished with huntsmen by the Eegent, who knew the lairs 
of the animals, we despatched them up the stream, taking post 
ourselves behind some masses of rock in the only path by which 
they could advance. We had been seated about half an hour, when 
the shouts of the hunters were heard, and soon a huge beai', his 
muzzle grey from age, came slowly trotting up the pathway. Being 
unable to repress the mirth of Captain Waugh and the doctoi’, who 
'^"were conning over the events of the morning, just before he came in 
sight, I had quitted them, and was trying to gain a point of security 
a little remote from them ; but before I could attain it, they had 
both fired and missed^'and Bruin came at a full gallop towards me. 
When within ten paces, I fired and hit hini in the flank; he fell) 
but almost instantly recovered, and charged me open-mouthed, 
when ‘one of my domestics boldly attacked him with a hog-spear 
and saved me fi'om a hug. Between the spear and the shot, he 
went floundering off, and was lost in the crevices of the rock. On" 
our return, we passed the day amidst the ruins of Ekailgurh, an 
enormous pile of stones without cement ; in all probability, a fortress 
of some of,the aboriginal Bhils. Both crests of the mountain are 
covered with jungle, affording abundant sport to the princes of 
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Kotali. There is a spob of some celebrity a few coss to the south of 
thisj called Gypur-Mahadeo, where there is a cascade from a stream, 
that falls into the Chumbulj whose banks are said to be here upwards 
of six hundred feet iu height. There are few more remarkable spots 
in India than the course of the river from Kotah to Bhynsror, where 
both the naturalist and the painter might find ample employment. 

I sent scouts in all directions to seek for inscriptions ; some of 
which are in an unknown character. One of the most interesting, 
brought from Kunshwah, of a Jit prince, has been given iu the first 
volume of this work. 


♦ 

CHAPTER XIV. 

Visit to Myiidl. — Definition of the servile condition termed bussie. — JBijollt . — 
Inscriptions. — Ancient history of BijolK, — Evidence that the Ohohans wrested 
the throne of Dehli from the Tiiars. — Jain temples. — Inscriptions. — Slviie 
temples — Prodigious extent of ruins. — The Bijolli chief. — His daughter a Sati. 
— Myndl, or Mahandl.— Its picturesque site. — Becords of Firthi Baj, the 
Ohohan. — Inscriptions. — Synchronism in an enigmatical date. — March to 
Beygoo, — Bumdoda, the castle of Aloo Sara, — Legend of that chief. — Impre- 
cation of the virgin Sati. — Becollections of the Haras still associated loitJt 
their ancient traditions. — Quit Sumdoda and arrive at Beyjoo. 

In February, I recommenced my march for Oodipoor, and having 
halted a few days at Boondi, and found all there as my heart could 
wish, I resumed the march acx’oss the PaPhar, determined to put 
into execution my wish of visiting MynS,l. About ten miles north, 
on this side of it, I halted at Bijolli, one of the principal fiefs of 
Mewar, held by a chief of the Prdmar tribe, with the title of Rao. 
This family, originally Raos of Jugnair, near Biana, came into 
Mdwar in the time of the great Umr Sing, with all his bussie, 
upwards of two centuries ago ; the Rana having married the daughter 
of Rao Asocaj to whom he assigned an estate worth five lacs 
annually. I have elsewhere (Yol. I, p. 160) explained the meaning 
of a tei’m which embraces bondage amongst its synonyms, though it 
is the lightest species of slavery. Bussie, or properly vdsi, means ^ 
‘ settler,'’ an ‘ inhabitant/ from vAs, ‘ a habitation,^ and vasna, ‘ to 
inhabit,^ but it does not distinguish between free settlers and com- 
pulsory labourers j but wheresoever the phrase is used in Rajwarra, 
it may be assumed to imply the latter’. Still, strange to say, the 
condition includes none of the accessories of slavery : there is no 
task-duty of any kind, nor is the individual accountable . for his 
labour to any one : he pays the usual taxes, and the only tie upon 
him appears to be that of a compulsory residence in his vas, and the 
epithet, which is in itself a fetter upon the mind of the vdsi of 
BijoUi. 

Bijolli (Viyydvalli) stands amidst the ruins with -which this 
Oopermdl, or highland, is crowded. From the numerous inscriptions 
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we liere found, . we Have to choose, for its ancient nam^ betweeu ' 
AHaicHpoor and Morakurp ; tlie latter is still applied, tkouglv the; .; 
former appears only on 'the recording stone. This -western Irphtioy.^^ 
teems - with traditions of the .Ghohans, and seems to have been a ■ 
dependency of Ajmer, as these inscriptions contain many celebrated::', 
names of that dynasty, as Beesildeo, Somds war, Pirthi Ea j ; and cliiedy •• 
record the martial virtues and piety of Irno^Eaj of Morakuroi and ; 
his offspring, Bahir-Eaj and Koontpalj whp appear cotemporary with ; ' 
their paramount prince and relative, Pirthi Eaj, king of Dehli and .' 
Ajmer.,., ■ ' “ 

One inscription records the actions of the dynasty of Oheetoi’p, : 
and they are so intermingled as to render it almost imppssible to \ 
separate the Gehlotes from the Ghohans. : . Jt begins with an invoca- 
tion to “ Sdcamlliari Jimmie Ifata, the mother of births,' guardian : 

of the races (sdcam), and of mighty castles (cfobrya), hills, and ruins, ^ 

the Protectress.^^ Having’ mentioned the names of nine Ghohans ; 
(of Vach'gotra), it flies off to Siimad Bappa-Eaj, Vindhya Nirpati, . 
or, ^Bappay sovereign of the Vindhya Hills, ^ the fouhdef of the 
Eanas of Mewar ; ' but the names that follow do not belong to his 
dynasty, which leads me to imagine that the GhPhans of Oopermdl ^ 
were vassals of. Gheefcore at that early period. Since antiquarian. ' 
disquisitions, however, would be out of place here, we shail. only- : 
give the concluding portion. It is of Koontpdi, the grandson pf 
IrpOrEoj;“^ who .destrpyeclda'vyulapoor, apd the fame of whose esplpit 
at the capture of ppyi is. engraved op the gate nf Balabhi.^^^ P^ 

(f eider brother's son w&s Pirthi Eaj, who amassed a p^^ i pf ^pld,: 

which he 'gave in charity, and; built in Morajliurp a tQPiple to; 

Parswanat'h. Havingobtainedthe regal dignity, thrpugh Sopifis :. 
“ yrav, he was- thence coiled So'mesivai', i6i' the sake of whose, spdl : 
^^^fhia OTipdroi was erected, apd the village of Eowaha bp thh:?®*' b 
/^l^estowed for ik siipport.—S. 1226 (A,D .1170} ” . This hppoa^ 
cppipietply to set at rest the qpestiph whether the Ghphapi. wrested ; ' 
by force tho thropa of pehli frbni the TiiafA; apd it ip singuiai’,.that; ; 
fropi, the naost repiote pprt of the domipipps of this illustfiops. lipPi 
wp shopld , hpve a coufimation of tho fact asserted by their gipat; ' 
-bivyd bhupd. The inscriptions at Asi (Hansi), and on the gplupipot 
Pehli, were all written uhpub the same ponod as this (see p. 417); y 
But the appeal piade to“^ tho gato of Balabhi,” the apei out capital 
of tho Gehlptes ip Saurashtra, is tho most singular part of it, apd ; 
will only admit of one construction, namely, that bvhen Pirthi Eaj; 
revenged the death of his father, SomdsY/ar, who w’as slain iphattlp, - 
by the prince of )Snurashtra and Gitzzeratj Koontpill must have 
availed himself of that opportnpity to approjjriato the shaip ho, hud,; ; 
in tho capture of Dehli. Chund informs us ho made a coiicpiest pf. 
the whole of Guzzeipt from'Bhola Bheom. V ; ^ 

"Wo have also two other not uniiupoi-tant pieces of informiitipp y;" 
first, that hlorakuro was an anciopt uamo of Bijolli, and iiextythat ■' 
the Chphan priupo wa.s a disciple of . the Jains, which, accprdjng to ; 
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ChuHd, was nob uncommon, as he tells us that he banished his son 
SaruDgdeo from Ajmer, for attaching himself to the doctrines of the 
Budhists. . 

Morakuro, about half a mile east of Bijolli, is now in ruins ; but 
there are remains of a kotey or castle, a palace called the No-clioldj 
and no less than five temples to Pavswanat^h, the twenty-third of 
the Jain pontiffs, all of considerable magnitude and elaborate architec- 
tural details, though not to be compared with Barolli. Indeed, it 
is everywhere apparent, that there is nothing classical in design or 
execution in the architecture of India posterior to the eleventh 
century. One of my scribes, who has a talent for design, is delineat- 
ing with his reed [culm) these stupendous piles, while my old Jain 
is hard at work copying what is not the least curious part of 
the antiquities of Bijolli, two inscriptions cut in the rock ; one of 
the Chohan race, the other of the Sankni Pilran, appertaining to his 
own creed, the Jain. It is fifteen feet long by five in breadth, and 
has fifty-two lines.* The other is eleven feet six inches by three 
feet six, and contains thirty-one lines : so that the old gentleman has 
ample occupation. A stream runs amidst the ruins, called the 
Mundagui (fire-extinguishing) ; and there is a coondj or fountain, 
close to the temples of Parswa, with the I’emains of two noble 
reservoirs. All these I'elics indicate that the Jains were of the 
Pigimher sect. The genealogy is within the kote^ or precincts of 
the old castle. 

There are likewise three temples dedicated to Siva, of still greater 
magnitude, nearer to the town, but without inscriptions ; though one 
in an adjoining coo7id, called the Kewati, records the piety of the 
Gohil chief Eahil, who had bestowed a patch of land in the Antri/^ 
defining minutely its limits, and inviting others (not ineffectually, as 
is proved by other bequests), in the preamble to his gift, to follow 
his example by the declaration that whoever bathes in the Eewati 

fountain will be beloved by her lord, and have a numerous progeny.^' 

The modern castle of Bijolli is constructed entirely out of the 
ruins of the old shrines of Morakuro, and gods and demons are 
huddled promiscuously togethex*. This is veiy common, as we have 
repeatedly noticed \ nor can anything better evince that the Hindu 
attached no abstract virtue to the material object or idol, but regards 
it merely as a type of some power or quality which he wishes to 
propitiate. On the desecration of the receptacle, the idol becomes 
again, in his estimation, a mere stone, and is used as such without 
scruple. . All around, for several miles, are seen the wrecks of past 
days. At Dorowlee, about four miles south, is an inscription dated 
S. 900 (A.D. 844), but it is unimportant ; and again, at Telsooah, two 
miles farther south, are four mundirs^ a coond^ and a toruUj or 

I have never had time to learn the purport of this inscription, but hold it, 
together with a host of others, at the service of those who desire to expound 
them. Por myself, without my old giiru, 1 am like a ship without helm or 
compass (as Chund would say) ploughing the ocean of (Sanscrit) rhyme/’ 

[Yoi. IL] . 8$ 
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triuraplial arcb^ but no inscription. At Jarowla^ about six miles 
distant^ tliere are no less than seven nmndirs and a coond — a mere 
lieap of ruins. At AmbagbAti, one of tbe passes of descent from tbo 
table-land into tbe plain^ there are tbe remains of an ancient castle 
and a sbrine^ and I bavo the names of four or five other placeSj all 
^yithin five miles of Bijolli, each having two and tbi'ee temples in 
ruins. Tradition does not name tbe destroyer, but as it evidently 
was not Time, we may, without hesitation, divide tbe opjDrobrium 
between those great iconoclasts, tbe Gbori king Alla, and the Atogul 
Arungjieb, tbe first of whom is never named without tbe addition of 
Ichoonij ‘ the sanguinary,^ whilst tbe other is known as Kal-juman, 
tbe demon-foe of Crisbua. 

The Bijollia chief is greatly reduced, though his estates, if culti- 
vated, would yield fifty thousand rupees annually ; but he cannot 
create more vdsi, unless be could animate the prostrate forms which 
lie scattered around him. It was his daughter who was married 
to Prince Umra, and who, though only seventeen, withstood all 
solicitatiou to save her from the pyre on his demise. I made use of 
the strongest arguments, through her uncle, then at Oodipohr, 
promising to use my influence to increase his estate, and doubtless 
his poverty reiilforced his inclination j but all was in vain — she deter- 
mined “ to expiate the sins of her lord.” Having remained two or 
three days, wo continued our journey iu quest of the antique and 
the picturesque, and found both at 

Mijndlj Fehruarij 21st. — It is fortunate that the pencil can bore 
pourtray what trausceuds the power -of the pen ; to it we shall, 
therefore, leave the architectural wonders of Mahanfll, and succinctly 
describe its site. It is difficult to conceive what could have iuduced 
the princely races of Cheetore or Ajmer to select such a spot as an 
appanage for the cadets of their families, which in summer inust bo a 
furnace, owing to the reflexion of the snn's rays from the rock : 
tradition, indeed, asserts that it is to the love of the sublime alone 
we are indebted for these singular structures. The name is derived 
from the position MaJid-ndl, ‘ the great chasm,^ or cleft in tho 
western face of tho PaPhar, pi’esenting an abyss of about fouv 
hundred feet in depth, over which, at a sharp re-entering angle, ffills 
a cascade, aud though now but a rill, it must bo a magnificent 
object in the rainy season* TiTithin this dell it would be -tle.ath to 
enter : gloomy as Brobus, crowded with majestic foliage outanglod 
by the twisted boughs of the amervcla, aud affording cover to all 
description of the iuhabitauts, quadruped and feathered, of tho 
forest. On the very brink of the precipice, overhanging tho abyss, 
is the group of mixed temples aud dwellings, which bear the name of 
Piithi Baj j while those on the opposite side are distinguished by that 
of Samarsi of Cheetore, the brother-in-law of tho Chohan onij^eror of 
Dehii and Ajmer, w'hoso wife, Pirthl-Bfe, has been immortaliiceti by 
Chuud, ivith her husband aud brother. Hero, tho grand clett 

* See Tr.xabactious, Eoyol Asiatic Society, Yol. I, p. 102. 
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between them, these two last bulwarks of the Kajpoot races were 
accustomed to meet with their families, and pass days of affectionate 
intercourse, in which no doubt the political condition of India was a 
promiuent topic of discussion. If we may believe, and we have no 
reason to distrust, the testimony of Ghund, had Pirthi Raj listened to 
the counsel of the Ulysses of the Hindus, (in which light Samarsi 
was regarded by friend and foe), the Islamite never would have been 
lord of Hiudust’han. But the indomitable courage and enthusiastic 
enterprize of Pirthi Raj sunk them all ; and when neither wisdom nor 
valour could save him from destruction, the heroic prince of Cheetore 
was foremost to court it. Both fell on the banks of the Caco-ar, 
amidst heroes of every tribe in Rajpootana. It was indeed to &em^ 
as the bard justly terms it, pralaya, the day of universal doom ; 
and the last field maintained for their national independence. To 
me, who have poured over their poetic legends, and imbibed all those 
sympathies which none can avoid who study the Rajpoot character^ 
there was a melancholy chaim in the solemn ruins of Mynah It 
was a season, too, when everything conspired to nourish this 
feeling ; the very trees which were crowded about these relibs of 
departed glory, appearing by their leafless boughs and lugubrious 
aspect to join in the universal mourning. 

We found many inscriptions at MahanM, and of one I shall here 
insert a free translation, as it may be applied hereafter to 
the ooiTection of the chronology of -the Haras, of which race it 
contains a memorial. 

“By Asapurana* * * § [the ffilfiller of our desires] the ciila-devif 
[tutelary goddess] of the race, by whose favour hidden treasures are 
revealed, and through whose power many Ohohan kings have ruled 
the earth, of which race was BJiddnfd^Iiun^t "w^jha in the field of 
strife attained the desires of victory. Of his race was the tribe of 
Hara, of which was Koolun,% of illustrious and pure descent in both 
races ; whose fame was fair as the rays oPthe moon. Prom him was 
'Jypdl,\[ who obtained the fruits of the good woi’ks of • his former 
existence in the present garb of royalty ; and whose subjects prayed 
they might never know another sovereign. ' Pi’om him- was 
Ddva-i*aj,*[r the loi;d of the land, who gave whatever was desired, * 
and whose wish was to render mankind happy. He delighted in 


* Asa is literally, ‘ Hope.’ t Goddess of the race, pronounced cool. 

J ‘The wealth of the bee;’ such are the nietapborical appellations amongst 

the Bajpoota. 

§ This is the prince who crawled to Kedarnat'h (sea p. 421), and son Of 
Kainsi, the emigrant prince from As^r, who is perhaps here designated’ as ‘^the 
wealth of the bee.’ This was in S. 1353, or A.D. 1297. 

II Jypa.1 (‘fosterer of victoi'y’) must be the prince familiarly called “Bango” 
in the aunals (p. 422,) and not the grandson but the son of Koolun — there said 
«to have taken Mynal or Mahantll. 

^T'D^wa is the son’of'Bango (p. 422), and founder of Boondi, in S. 1398,’ or 
A.D. 1342. 

[Voi,. n.] 
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the dauce and the song. His son was jSur-raj^^' whose frame was 
a piece of fire; who^^in the field of battle^ conquered renown from 
the princes of the land \hhom-esv)ar\ and dragged the spoils of 
victory from their pinnacled abodes. 

From him were the lords of Bumaoda^f whose land yielded to 
them its fruits. From Deva-raj was Rit-pdl,X who made the 
rebellious bow the headj or trod them under foot^ as did Oapila the 
sons of Sagara. From him was Kelhan^ the chief of his tribe^ whose 
son Kooiitul resembled Dhermaraj : he had a younger brother^ 
called Dedd. Of his wife, Rajiddcvi, -a son was born to Koontul, 
fair as the offspring' of the ocean.§ He was named Mahadeva. He 
was [in wisdom] fathomless as the sea, and in battle immovable as 
Sqomdru j in gifts he was the Oalpa^vricsJia of Indra. He laid the 
dust raised by the hoofs of hostile steeds, by the blood of his foe. 
The sword grasped in his extended arm dazzled the eye of his enemy, 
as when uplifted o^er the head of TJmi Shah he rescued the Lord of 
Medpdt, and dragged Kaitah from his grasp, as his Chandra from 
Rahoo.ll He trod the Sooltan^s army under foot, as does thepxthe 
corn ; even as did the Danoos (demons) churn the ocean, so did 
Mahadeva the field of strife, seizing the gem {7*iitna) of victory from 
the son of the King, and bestowing it on Kaitah, the lord of men. 
From the centre even to the skirts of space, did the fame of his 
actions extend, pure as curdled milk. He had a son, Doorjun, on 
whom he bestowed the title of Jiva-r^jlT (Jeojr^j), who had two 
brothers, Soobut-s41 and GiUmbJmcarna.^^ 


^ Hur-raj, elder son of Dewa, became lord of Bumaoda, by the abdication 
of his father, who thenceforth resided at his conquest at Booudf — See p. 425* 
f Hur-raj had twelve sons, the eldest of whom, the celebrated Aloo Hara, 
succeeded to Bumaoda. See note, p. 422. 

J Here we quio the direct line of descent, going back to D^wa. Rit-pal, in - 
all probability, was the offspring of one of the twelve sons of Hur-raj, having 
Mynal as a fief of Bumaoda. • 

§ In the original, “ fair as CJianderma (the moon), the offspring of Samiidra 
(the ocean)!'* In Hindu mythology, the mooiL is a male divinity, and son of 
the ocean, which supplies a favourite metaphor to the Bardai, — the sea 
expanding with delight at the sight of his child, denoting the ebb and flow of 
the waters. 

II This Umi Shah can only.be the Pat'ban emperor Humayoon, who enjoyed • , 
a short and infamous celebrity ; and Mahadeo, the Hara prince of Mahandl, 
who takes the credit of rescuing prince Kaitsi, must have been one of the 
great feudatories, perhaps generalissimo of the armies of Me war {Medpdt)* Ifc 
will be pleasing to the lovers of legendary lore to 'learn, from a singular tale, 
which we shall relate when we get to Bumaoda, that if on one occasion he 
owed his rescue to the Hara, the last on another took the life he gave ; and as 
it is said he abdicated in favour of his son Doorjun, whom he constituted 
Jiva-raj, or king (rcy), while he was yet in life (jivaj, it is nob unlikely that, in 
order to atone for the crime of treason to his sovereign lord, he abandoned the 
gadi of Mynal. 

^ Here it is distinctly avowed that Mahaddva, having constituted his son 
Jiva-rdj, passed his days in devotion in the temple he had founded. ^ » 

Pronounced * a ray of the Cdnihlid/ the vessel emblematic 
of Ceres, and elsewhere described, * 
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"^-Here, afc Mahaa^l, the lord ^ of the land; Mahaddva; made 
a mindray in whose variously-sculptured .wall this treasure [the 
inscribed tablet] is concealed. This (the temple) is an epitome of 
the universe; whose pinnacle {sihra). sparkles like a gem. The mind 
of Maha'd^va is bent on devotion in Mahau^l, the emblem of KylaS; 
where the Brahmins perform varied rites. While the science of arms 
eudureS; may the renown of Mahad^va never perish and until 
Ganges ceases ’ to ' floW; and Soomeru to be immovable; may this 
memorial of Mahadeva abide fixed-at Mahau^l. This invocation to 
Mahaddva was made *6?/ Mahadeva, and by the Brahmin Dhuneswar, 
the dweller in Chutturkote (Qheetore), was this prashista com- 
posed : . 

ArgOt Goon^ Oliandra^ Indite* 

The month of Bys^k {soodi), the seventh. By Viradhwul; the 
architect [sil'pi), learned in the works of architecture {silpa^sastra), 
was this temple erected/^ 

The cryptographic date; contained in the above four wordS; is not 
the least curious . part of this inscription; to which I did not even 
look when composing the Boondi annals; and which is another of 
the many powerful proofs of the general fidelity of their poetic 
chronicles. 

Arga is the snU; and denotes the number 12 ; Goq)i is the three 
piuncipal passions of the mind ; and Ohandra and Indtv each stand 
for one : thus, 

Arga^ Goo^if Chandra, Indxv, 

12. 3. 1. 1. . . 

and this concealed {goopta) treasure,''^ alluded to in the inscription, 
must be read backwards. But either my expounder, or the silpi, 
was out; and had I not found S. 1446 in a corner, we should never 
have known the value of this treasure. Many inscriptions are 
useless from their dates being thus enigmatically expressed ; and 
I subjoin, in a note, a few of the magic runes, which may aid others 
to decipher them.f 

I was more successful in another inscription of Irno or Arnoddva 
(fam. Arndeo); who appears to have held the entire Oopermdl as a 
fief of Ajmdi’; and who is conspicuous in the BijolH inscription. Of 


* Ifc appears he did nofe forget he had been a warrior. 


f indxv (the moon) 1 

Fnlcheo (the two fortnights) 2 

Netxu (the three eyes of Siva) 3 

Veda (the four holy books) 4 

8nr (the five arrows of Camdeo, or Oupid)..., 5 

Sest (the six seasons, of two months each) 6 

Juliidhee (the seven seas, or Samoodras) 7 

Sld'h 8 

Nid^h (the nine planets) Q 

(the ten corners of the globe) lO 

Soodm‘(a name of Siva) 11 

Arga (the sun)... 1^ 
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tliisj suffice it to say, that it records his having made the gateway 
“ to Myual, otherwise termed the city of Somdswar and the date is 

Anhui, Ntmd, hid, hid. 

3. 9. 1. 1. 

Anlml (fire) stands for three, denoting the third eye of Mahadeva, 
(Which is eventually to cause pralaya or ‘ destruction.’ Nuncl stands 
for im^e, or the no-nuncl of their ancient histories. Indu, the 
moon, (twice repeated,) is one, and the whole, read backwards, is S. 
1193, or A.B. 1137. 

In the iimndur of Samarsi, we found-the fragment of another 
inscription, dated S. 12-2, and containing the eulogy of Samarsi and 
Arnoraj, lord of the region ; also the name of “ Pirthi Eaj, who 
“ destroyed the barbarians and concluding with Sawunt Sing. 

JBeygoo, UPehruary. — We commenced our march at break of day, 
along the very crest of the PaPhar ; but the thick woods through 
which lay our path did not allow us a peep at the plains of ‘MSdpat, 
until we reached the peak, where once stood the castle of Aloo 
Hara. But silent were the walls of Bumhoda j desolation was in 
the courts of Aloo Hara. We could trace, however, the plan of this 
famed residence of a hero, which consisted of an exterior and an 
interior castle, the latter being a hundred and seventy cubits by a 
hundred and twelve. There are the ruins of, three Jain temples, to 
Siva, Hanuman, and Dhermaraja, the Hindu Minos j also three 
tanka, one of which was in excellent preservation. There are like- 
wise the remains of one hall, called the andheart Icotri, or ‘ dark 
chamber,^ perhaps that in which Aloo (according to tradition) locked 
up his nephew, w;hen he carried his feud into f he desert. The site 
commands an extensive view of the^ plains of Mewar, andpf the 
avneo-gliati (pass), down the side of the mountain,'to the valley of 
Beygoo. Beneath, on a ledge of rock, guarding the ascent, was the 
gigantic statue of ‘ Jogini Mata,^ placed on the very verge of the 
precipice, and overlooking one of the noblest 'prospects in patui’e. 
The hill here forms a re-entering angle of considerable depth, the 
sides 'scarped, lofty and wooded lo the base ; all the plain below is 
covered witk lofty 'trees, over whose tops the parasitic a«ieri;eZa 
forms an umbrageous canopy, extending from rock to rook, and if 
itshuperHuous supports 'were removed, it would 'form'a'sylvan'hall, 
where twenty thousand men might assemble. 

'Over this magnificent scenery, "our Queen of the Pass” looks 
grimly down ; but now there is neither foe to oppose, nor scion of 
lj"maoda to^ guard. I could no,t learn exactly who had levelled the 
castle of Aloo Hara, although it would appear to have been the act 
of the lord paramount of Oheetore, on whose land it is situated; it 
is now within the fief of Beygoo. We have already given one legend 
of Aloo ; another from the spot may not be unacceptable. 

In one of the twenty-four castles dependant on Bum^odo, resided 
Jjallaji, a kinsman of Aloo. He had one daughter, in whose name 
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lie sent the coco-nut to hia liege-loicl^ the Rana of Cheetore; 
but the honour was declined. The family priest was returning 
across the antri, when he encountered the heir of Oheetore 
I'efcurning from the chase^ who, on learning the cause of the holy 
man^s grief, determined to remove it by taking the nuptial* symbol 
himself. He dismissed the priest, telling him he should soou appear 
to claim his bi’ide. Accordingly, with an escort befitting the heir 
of Oheetore, and accompanied by a bard then on a visit to the 
Rana, he set out for Bumaoda. Bheems^u Bardai was a native 
of Benares, and happened to pass through Mewar on his way 
tp Cutch-Bhooj, at the vexy period when all the sons of rhyme^"^ 
were under sentence of exile from Md war: a fate which we frequently 
find attending the fraternity in this country. The cause of this 
expatriation was as follows : an image of the deity had been 
discovered in clearing out the waters of the lake, of a form so 
exquisitely beautiful as to enchant every eye. But the position of 
the arms was singular : one pointed upwards, another downwards, a 
third horizontally towards the observer. The hand-writing on the 
wall could not have more appalled the despot of Babylon, than this 
fjootli of Ohutterbhooja, or ^ image of the four-armed god.^ The 
prophetic seers were convened from all parts,; but neither the BhMa 
nor the Oharuns, nor even the cunning Brahmin, could interpret the 
prodigy; until, at length, the bard of the Jarejas arrived and 
expounded the riddle. He showed that the finger pointing upwards 
imported that there was one Indra, lord of heaven ; and that down- 
wards was directed to the sovereign of patal (hell) ; whilst that which 
pointed to the Rana indicated that lie was lord of the central region 
which being geographically . correct, his intei'pretation 
was appx’oved, and met with such reward, that he became the 
Jjardai, or chief bard to Hamir, who, at his intercession, recalled his 
banished brethren, exacting in return for such favours that he 
would extend the palm to no mortal but himself. This “was the 
bard who accompanied the heir of Oheetore to espouse the daughter 
of Bumaoda. The castle of the Hara was thronged; the sound of 
mirth and revelry rang through the castle-halls, and the bards, who 
from all parts assembled to singsthe glories of the Haras, were loaded 
, with gifts. Bheemseu could not withstand the offering made by 
the lord of the Pat^har, a horse richly capaiasoned, splendid clothes, 
and a huge bag of money : as the bard of the Haras (who told 
the tale) remarked, although he had more than enough, who can 
forget habit ? We are beggars {mangtas) as well as poets by 
profession.''^ So, after many excuses, he allowed the gift to be 
left; but his soul detested the sin of his eye, and resolving-^ZUexpiate 
the crime, he buried his dagger in his heart. Cries rent the air ; 
^Hhe sacred bard of Cheetore is slain !" met the ear of its prince at 
the very moment^of hataili (junction of hands). He dropped the 
hand of Ms bi'ide, and demanded vengeance. It was now the Harass 
turn to be offended : to break off the nuptials at such a moment was 
redoubling the insult already offered by his fathei', and a courso 
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whicli not even tlie bard^s death conld justify. The heir of Cheefcore 
Tvas conducted forthwith outside Bumaoda ■, but he soon returned 
with the troops of CheetorOj and hostilities commenced where 
festivity so lately reigned, Balgoon approached, and the spring- 
hunt of the ahairea could not be deferred, though foes -^eve around. 
Lallaji, father of the bride, went with a chosen band to slay a boar 
to Gouri, in the plains of Tookeraye ; but Kaitsi heard of it, and 
attacked them. Alike prepared for the fight or the feast, the Hara 
accepted the unequal combat ; and the father and lover of the bride 
rushed on each other spear in hand, and fell by mutual wounds. 

The pyres were prepared within the walls of Bumaoda, whither 
the vassals bore the bodies of their lords ; on one was placed the 
prince of Oheetore, on the other the Hara kinsman ; and while 
the virgin-bride ascended with the dead body of the prince, her 
mother was consumed on that where her father lay. It was on this 
event that the imprecation was pronounced that ' Rana and Rao 
should never meet at the spring-hunt {ahairea) but death should 
ensue.^ We have recorded, in the annals of the Haras, two subse- 
quent occasions j and to complete their quatrain, they have made the 
defeat of Rana Mokul (said Koombho in the Annals, see page 432) 
fill up the gap. Thus : — 

“ Hamoo, Molml mdryd 
Jjalla, Klidita Ban 
Soojah, Btitna sengarid 
Ajmal, UrsiBan.” 

In repeating these stanzas, the descendant of Aloo Hara may find 
some consolation for the mental sufferings he endures, when he casts 
a glance upon the ruins of Bumaoda and its twenty-four subordinate 
castles, not one of which now contains a Hara : — 

“ And there they stand, as stands a lofty mind, 

Worn, but unstooping to the baser crowd ; 

All tenantless, save to the crannying wind. 

Or holding dark communion with the clpud,” 

That these ruins make a powerful appeal to the Hara, I can 
prove, by letters I received in October last year, when, in obedience 
to a mandate of the " Queen of the Pass,” a band collected at her 
shrine to obey her behest, whatever that might be. — Extract from 
Alcbar (newspaper), dated Boondi, October 18, 1820. 

''Warrants were sent to all the chiefs for their attendance at the 
capital to celebrate the festival of the JDuserra. The whole of the 
chiefs and landholders came, with the exception of the T'’hakoors 
of Burr, who returned the following reply: — 'We have received a 
commnnication {pygdm) from Sri Bhdvdni of Bumaoda, who com- 
mands us no longer to put the plough in the soil, but to sell our 
horses and our cattle, and with the amount to purchase sixty-four* 

_ * A number sacred (according to Obund) to this goddess, who is chief of the 
sixty-four Joginis. 
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l>uffaloes and thirfcy-fcwo goats, for a general sacrifice to Mataji, by 
obeying wMch we shall re-posaessBamaoda/ Accordingly^ no sooner 
p?a3 this known, than several others joined them,, both from Boondi 
and Kotah. The T^hakooi* of Burr had prepared dinner near the 
statue of Mata for two hundred, instead of which five hundred 
assembled ; yet not only were they all abundantly satisfied, but 
some food remained, which convinced the people there that the story 
(the communication) was true/^ 

This was from Boondi; but the following was from my old, steady, 
and faithful Brahmin, Balgovind, who was actually on the spot, dated 
MynSl, 1st Kartik : — few days ago, there was a grand sacrifice 
to Jogini Mata, when thirty-one buffaloes and fifty-three goats 
were slain. Upon two htiJcraB (he-goats), three Haras tried their 
swords in vain ; they could not touch a single hair, at which all were 
much surprised. These goats were afterwards turned loose to feed 
where they pleased, and were called amur (immortal).**^ 

Uot a comment was made upon this^ either by the sensible Bab 
govind or the Yati G-yanji, who was with him. There was, therefore, 
no time to be lost in preventing an explosion from five hundred 
brave Haras, deeming themselves convened at express command 
of Bhdvanv to whom the sacrifice proved thus acceptable ; and I sent 
to the Raja to break up the party^ which was effected. It, however^ 
shews what an easy matter it is to work upon the credulity through 
the feelings of these brave men. 

I left the spot, hallowed by many feelings towards the silent walls 
of Bumaoda. We wound our way down the rocky steep,, 3* 

look to the ^mother of the maids of slaughter^ as we passed, and 
after a short passage across the entrance of the valley, encamped in 
a fine grove of trees close to the town of Beygoo. The Rawut/ 
descendant of ^ the black cloud,^ came out to meet me ; but he is 
yet a stranger to the happiness that awaits him — the restoration of 
more than half of his estate, which has been in the hands of the 
Mahratta Sindia since A.D. 1791. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Beygoo. — Set ious accident to the author. — Affecting testimony of the gratitude of 
the Rawut. — Bxpulsion of the Mahrattas from Beygoo.— The estates of the 
Baiout seguesirated. — Restored. — Bussie. — Oheetore. — 'Ahher's Lamp.’ — Reflec- 
tions upon the Ruins of Oheetore. — Description of the city, from the lAhomarx 
Easd, and from olservation. — Tour of the city. — Origin of the BQ.giQ.iaut class, 
— Inscriptions. — Aged Fakir. — Return to Oodipoor. — Oonclusion. 

' Beygoo, February 26i7t. — The chances were nine hundred and 
ninety-nine to one that I ever touched a pen again. Two days ago, 
I started, with all the ^^pomp and circumstance” befitting the 
occasion, to restore to the chief the land o£ his sires, of which force 
and fraud had conspired to deprive them dui’ing more than thirty 
years. The purport of my visit being made known, the ‘ sons of 
Kala Meg’h^ assembled from all quarters ; but honhar has again 
interfered. The old castle of Beygoo has a remarkably wide moat, 
across which there is a wooden bridge communicating with the town. 
The avant-couriers of my cavalcade, with an elephant bearing the 
union, having crossed and passed under the arched gateway, I 
followed, contrary to the Mahout's advice, who said there certainly 
would not be space to admit the elephant and howda. But I heed- 
lessly told him to drive on, and if he could not pass through, to 
dismount. The hollow sound of the bridge, and the deep moat on 
either side, alarmed the animal, and she darted forward with the 
celerity occasioned by fear, in spite of any effort to stop her. As I 
approached the gateway, I measured it with my eye, and expecting 
inevitable and instantaneous destruction, I planted my feet firmly 
against the howda, and my fore-arms against the archway, and, by 
an almost preternatural effort of strength, burst out the back of the 
howda : the elephant pursued her flight inside, and I dropped sense- 
less on the bridge below. The affectionate sympathies and attention 
of those around revived me, though they almost extinguished the 
latent spark of life in raising me into my palki, and carrying me to 
my tent. I, however, soon recovered my senses, though sadly bruised 
but the escape was, in a two-fold degree, miraculous j for, in 
avoiding decollation, hadi fallen half an inchmoretothe side, I should 
have been caught on the projecting spikes of the gateway. My 
tent was soon filled by the Rawut^ji and his brethren, who 
deplored the accident, and it was- with difl3.culty I could get them to 
leave the side of my pallet ; but what was my astonishment 
when, two days after, going to fulfil my mission, I saw the noblo 
gateway, the work of Kala Mdg’h, reduced to a heap of ruins, 
through which I was conducted to the palace on an ample terrace, 
in front of which I found the little court 'of Beygoo ! The Rawut 
advanced and presented me the keys, which having returned in his 
sovei’eign’s name, I deplored his rash destruction of the gateway, 
blaming honhar and my own want of bood’h (wisdom), for the 
accident. But it was in vain : he declared he never could have 
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looked upon ityritk complacency^ since it had nearly deprived of life 
one who had given life to them. The restored estates had been mort- 
gaged to old Sindia for the payment of a war-exaction, and the 
Kawut held regulaidy-executed deeds, empowez'ing him to recover 
them when the contribution should be liquidated. When the ^ reign 
of justice^ commenced in these regions, he produced his bond ; he 
shewed that the exactions had been paid twice over, and demanded, 
through the intervention of the British agent, that Sindia should be 
brought to a settlement- ^ The replies and rejoinders were endless ; 
and at length the Eawutji, wearied out, one morning took the law 
into his own hands ; assaulted, carried, and, with the loss of some 
lives, drove out the Mahrattas, who had built a castellated residence 
even under his eye. It was necessary for form-sake to punish this 
act, which we would not prevent; and accordingly Bey goo was put 
under sequestration, and the Rana^s flag was planted upon its walls. 
The chief submitted to all with a good grace, and with a cause so 
just, I made an excellent case against Sindia, who talked of papers 
which he never produced. Allowing, therefore, some months more 
to elapse, we executed the bond, and restored Beygoo to its rightful 
owner, I was the more rejoiced at effecting this, as the Eawut had 
set the example of signing the deed of I’enunciation of May 1818, 
which was the commencement of the prosperity of Mewar, 

Biissie^ February 27tJi. — Compelled to travel in my palki, full of 
aches and ails. I think this will complete the disorganization of my 
frame ; 'but I must reserve the little strength I have for Oheetore, 
and, coiUe yiii coute, climb up and take a farewell look. 

Oheetore, — My heart beat high as I approached the ancient capital 
of the Seesodias, teeming with reminiscences of glory, which every 
stone in her giant-like hangras (battlements) attested. It was from 
this side that the imperial hosts under Alla and Akber advanced to 
force the descendant of Rama to do homage to their power. How 
the summons was answered, the deeds of Ranas XJrsi and Pertap 
have already told. But there was one relic of the last day^^ of 
Oheetore, which I visited in this moiming^s march, that will immor- 
talize the field where the greatest monarch that India (perhaps Asia) 
ever had, erected the green banner of the faith, and pitched his 
tent, around which his legions were marshalled for the reduction of 
the city. This still pei'fect monument is a fine pyramidal column, 
called by some the Oh^rdj ddn^ and by others Akher^cd-deivd^ both 
having the same meaning, ^ Akber^s lamp.^ It is formed of Ipge 
blocks of compact limestone, admirably put together, about thirty- 
five feet high, each face being twelve feet at the base, and gradually 
tapei’ing to the sumnait, where it is between three and four, and on 
which was placed a huge lamp {clierdgli)^ that served as a beacon to 
the foragers, or denoted the imperial head-quarters. An interior stair- 
case leads to the top ; but, although I>ad the strongest desire to 
climb the steps, trodden no doubt by Akber's feet, the power was not 
obedient to the will, and I was obliged .to continue my journey 
[Vor. n.] ^ S7 a 
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passing througb, tlie Tulaiti, as they term the lower town of 
Cheetore. Hei'e I got out of my palki, and ventured the ascentj not 
through one, but five gates, upon the same faithless elephant ; but 
with this difference, that I had no howda to encase me a.nd prevent 
my sliding off, if I found any impediment; nevertheless, in passing 
under each successive portal, I felt an involuntai-y tendency to stoop, 
though there was a superfluity of room over head. I hastened to iny 
bechdhd,^' pitched upon the margin of the Sicryacoond, or ‘ fountain 
of the Sun,^ and with the wrecks of ages around me, I abandoned 
myself to contemplation. I gazed until the sun's last beam fell 
upon “ the ringlet of Oheetore,'' illuminating its gray and grief-worn 
aspect, like a lambent gleam lighting up the face of soi'row. Who 
could look on this lonely, this majestic column, which tells, in 
language more easy of interpretation than the tablets within, of 

“ deeds, which should not pass away, 

And names that must not wither," 

and withhold a sigh for its departed glories ? » But in vain I dipped 
.^my pen to embody my thoughts in language ; for, wherever the 
eye fell, it filled the mind with images of the past, and ideas rushed 
too tumultuously to be recorded. In this mood I continued for some 
time, gazing listlessly, until the shades of evening gradually en- 
. shrouded the temples, columns, and palaces ; and as I folded up my 
paper till the morrow, the words of the prophetic bard of Israel came 
forcibly to my recollection : How doth the city sit solitary that 
“ was full of people 1 how is she become a widow !' she, that was great 
amongmations, and princess among provinces, how is she become 
“ tributary !” 

But not to fatigue the reader with reflections, I will endeavour to 
give him some idea of these ruins. I begin with the description 
of Cheetore from the Khomdn Bdsd, now beside me : " Chutter- 
kote is the chief amongst eighty-four castles, renowned for 
“ strength; the hill on which it stands, rising out of the 
level plain beneath, the tilac on the forehead of Awini (the 
" earth). It is within the grasp of no foe, nor can the . 
“ vassals of its chief know the sentiment of fear. Ganga flows 
** from its summit ; and so intricate are its paths of ascent, that 
" though you might find entrance, there would be no hope of return. 

“ Its towers of defence are planted on the rock, nor can their inmates 
“ even in sleep know alarm. Its leotars (granaries) are well filled, 

“ and its reservoii’s, fountains, and wells, are overflowing. Rama- 
“ chandra himself here dwelt twelve years. There are eighty-four 
bazaars, many schools for children, arfd colleges for every kind of 
learning; many scribes (hyot) of the Beedur tribe, and the eighteen 
varieties of artizans. (Here follows an enumeration of all the trees, 

‘‘ shi’ubs, and flowers, within and surrounding the fortress.) Of all, 
the Ghelote is sovereign (dkanni) served by numerous troops, both 


* A amall.tenfc without (be) a pole (cUM). 
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^^liorse-.and foofc^ and by all fche ^ tliirfcy^six tribes of Rajpoots/ of 

which he is the ornament {chatees ctildn sengar)J^ 

The Kfiomdn Edsd^ or story of Rawut Khoman, was composed in ■ 
the ninth century ; and the poet has not exaggerated : for of all the 
royal abodes of India^ none could compete with Cheetore before she 
became a widow.” But we must abandon the Bdsd for a simple 
prose description. Oheetore is situated on an isolated' rock of the 
same formation as the Pat’har, whence it is distant about three miles, 
leaving unfertile valley between^ in which are the estates of Beeji- 
poor, Gwalior^ and part of Beygoo, studded with groves, but all 
waste through long-continued oppression. The general direction of 
the rock is from S.S.W. to N.N.E. ; the inteimal length on the 
summit being three miles and two furlongs, and the greatest central 
breadth twelve hundred yards.. The circumference of the hill at its 
base, which is fringed with deep woods, extending to the summit, and 
in which lurk tigers, deer, hogs, and even lions, is somewhere above 
eight miles, and the augle of ascent to its scarped summit about 
45®, The Tulaitiy or lower town, is on the west side, which in some 
places presents a double scarp, and this side is crowded with 
splendid objects : the triumphal column, the palaces of Chitrung Mori, 
of Rana Raemul, the huge temple of Rana Mokul, the hundred 
pinnacles of the acropolis of the Ghelotes, and last, not least, the 
mansions of Jeimul and Putto, built on a projecting point, are 
amongst the most remarkable monuments overlooking the plaiu. 
The great length of Oheetore, and the uniformity of the level crest, 
detract from its height, which in no pax't exceeds four hundred feet, 
and that only towards the north, lu.the centre of the eastern face, 
at the gate of the sun” (Soorajpol), it is less than three hundx'ed, 
and at the southern extremity, the rock- is so nai^row as to be 
embraced by an immense demi-luney commanding the hill called 
Oheetoi’ie, not moi’e than one hundred and fifty yards distant; it is 
connected with Cheetore, but lowex', and judiciously left out of its 
circumvallation. • Still it is a weak point, of which the invader has 
availed himself. On this, Madaji Sindia raised his batteries, when 
called on by the ^Rana to expel his rebellious vassal of Saloombra 
(Vol. I, p. ‘381). The Mahratta^s batteries, as well as the zigzag 
lines of his ascent, indicate that, even in S. 1848 (A.D. 1792), h6 had 
the aid of no unskilful engineer. Prom this point, the Tatai* Alla 
stormed, and to him they attribute Oheetorie altogether, alleging 
that he raised it by artificial means, commencing with a copper for 

every' basket of earth, and at length ending with a piece of gold.” 

It would, indeed, have taken the twelve years, assigned by tradition • 
to Alla’s^siege, to have effected this, though there, cannot be^ a doubt 
that he. greatly augmented it, and planted thei’e his viuujaneelcdsj 
or balistas, in the same manner as he did to reduce the fortress of 
Rayn, near Rinthumbor. 

Having wandered for two ox* three days amongst the ruins, I 
commenced a regular plan of the whole, going to work trigono- 
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metrically, and laying down every temple or object that still retained 
a name, or had any tradition attached to it. I then descended with 
the perambulator and made the circuit. 

The first lateral cut of ascent is in a line due north, and before 
another angle, you pass through three separate gates ; between the 
last of which, distinctively called the footd dtvdrd, or ‘ broken door,' 
and the fourth, the Hanuman pol (porte), is a spot for ever sacred 
in the history of Cheetore, where its immortal defenders, Jeimuland 
Putto, met their death. There is a small cenotaph to the memory 
of the former, while a sacrificial Joojdrh, on which is sculptured the 
eflBgy of a warrior on horseback, lance in hand, reminds the Seesodia 
where fell the stripling chief of Amait. Near these is another 
cenotaph, a simple dome supported by light elegant columns, and 
covering an altar to the manes of the martyr, Eagoode, the deified 
p'Atra of Mewar. After passing three more barriers, we reach the 
Eampol, which crowns the whole, and leads into a noble Durri- 
Jchaneh, or 'hall of assembly,' where the princes of Cheetore 
met on grand occasions ; and it was in this hall that the genius 
of Cheetore is said to have revealed to Eana IJrsi that his 
glory was departing. On a compartment of the Eampol, we 
found an interdict inscribed by the rebel Bheem of Saloombra, 
who appears to have been determined to place upon his own head 
the mor of Cheetore, so nobly renounced by his ancestor Ohonda 
many centuries before. This was, however, set up when he was 
yet loyal, and in his soveregin'a name as well as his own, " aholish- 
"iug forced labour from -the towns-people, and likewise or 
''contribution;" concluding with a grant of land to a pati'iotic 
caypenter of Gosoonda, who had, at his own expense, furnished the 
Eampol with a new gate : the cow and hog are attesting witnesses 
to the deed. The next building I came to, as I skirted the western 
face in a southerly direction, was a small antique temple to Toolsi 
Bhavani, the divinity of the scribes, adjoining the Tope-hlianeh 
Ghdori, a square for the park, where a few old cannonj the relics of 
the plunder of Cheetore, still remain. The habitation of the Puro- 
hits, or chief pxnests of the Eanas, a plain, commodious, and sub- 
stantial edifice, was the next - and close by was that of the Miisani, 
or master of the horse, with several others of the chief household 
officers. But the first imposing edifice is that termed NolaJclia 
Bindar. This is a small citadel in itself, with massive, lofty walls, 
and towers built entirely of ancient I’uins. Its name would import 
. that it was a receptacle {bindar') for treasure, though it is said to 
have been the residence of the usurper Bunbeer. At the north- 
eastern corner, it has a little temple, richly sculptui’ed, called the 
Seng4r-ChS,6ri. Prom this we pass on to the palace of the Eanas, 
which, though attributed to Eana Eaemul, is of the same character’ 
as those of a much higher antiquity. It* is plain, capacious, and in 
excellent taste, the only ornament being its crenated battlements, 
and gives a good idea of the domestic architecture of the Eajpoots/ 
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long anterior to the intrusion of the Islamite amongst them. The 
vaulted chamber, the projecting gokra or balcony, and the gentle 
exterior slope or. talus of the walls, lend a character of originality 
to all the ancient structures of Oheetore. The industrious Ghassi 
made sketches for me of all their domestic dAvellings, from the 
ancient abode of Chitrung ’Mori,~down to the mahls of Jeimul and. 
Piitto. A court-yard surrounds the palace, in which there is a 
small temple to Dcoji, through whose interposition Rana Sauga 
effected all liis conquests. This unknown divinity I find is styled 
one of the eleven Icullds, or !SIahabediaua, incarnate in the person 
of a celebrated warrior, named Bhoj, whose father was a Chohan, 
and his mother of the Goojur tribe, which originated a new class, 
called the Biigrawnt. The story of this Deo will add another to the 
many talcs of superstition which are listened to with reverence, and I 
imagine generally with belief. The incarnate BUgrawut, while on 
his way to revenge an ancient feud with the Purihars of Ran-Binai, 
approached Oheetore, and Rana Sanga, aware of his sanctity, paid 
him all the dues of hospitality; in return for this, the Deoji 
bestowed a charm upon Sanga, by means of which, so long as he 
followed the prescribed injunctions, victory was always to attend 
his steps. It was placed in a small bag, and to be worn round the 
neck; but he was warned against allowing it to turn towards the 
back. The Deo had the power of raising the dead, and in order to 
shew the Rana the value of the gift, he put into his hand a peacock’s 
feather, with which having touched all who were then lying dead in. 
Oheetore, they were restored to life ! With this new proof of DSoji’s 
power, Rana Sanga went forth to pursue his conquests, which had 
extended to the fortress of Biana, when one day, while bathing in 
the peeld-Jclidl, the charm slipped round, and straight a voice was 
heard, saying, his “ mortal foe was at hand \” So impressed ai’e the 
Seesodias with the truth of this tale, that Deoji has obtained a dis- 
tinguished niche in their Pantheon; nor in all their poverty has oil 
been wanting for the lamp which is constantly burning before the 
Bagrawut chieftain, whose efligy, on a horse painted blue, and lance 
in hand, still attracts their homage. To buy golden opinions, I 
placed three pieces of silver on the altar of the saint, in the name of 
the bravo Sauga, the worthy antagonist of Baber, the “ immortal 
" foe,” who at the peeld-Icml at Biana destroyed the charm of the 
Deoji. 

On leaving the court of Rana Raemul, we reached two immense 
temples dedicated, to the black god of Vrij ; one being erected by 
Rana Khoombo, the other by his celebrated wife, the chief poetess 
of that age, Meera Bae, to the god of her idolatry, Shdmnath. We 
have elsewhere mentioned the ecstasies of this fair votary of the 
Apollo of the Yamuna, who even danced before his shrine, in which 
her last moments were passed : and, to complete the picture, so 
entirely were the effusions both of her heart and pen approved, that 

the god descended from his pedestal and gave her an embrace,. 
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“ ’whicli extricated tlie spark of life. Welcome, Meera/ said tke 
“ lover of RaSlia I and ker soul was absorbed into bis !” This rhap- 
sody is worthy of the fair authoress of the Tilca, or sequel to the 
Gitd/ Govinda, which is said not to be unworthy even of Jyddva. 

Both these temples are entirely constructed from the wrecks of more 
ancient shrines, said to have been brought from the ruins of a city of 
remote antiquity, called Nugara, three coss_ northward of Oheetore.* 
Near these temples of Koomb-Shflm are ’two reservoirs, built of 
large blocks, 'each one hundred and twenty -five feet long by fifty 
wide, and fifty deep, said to have been excavated bn the marriage 
of ‘ the Ruby of Mdwar,^ to Achil Kheechee of Gagrown, and filled 
with oil and ghee, which were served out to the numerous attendants 
on that occasion. 

We are now in the vicinity of the Kheerut-Khuml, the pillar ' 
erected by. Rana Khoombo on his defeat of the combined armies of 
Malwa and Guzzerat. The only thing in India to compare with this 
is the Kootuh Mmar at Dehlij bat, though much higher, it is of a 
very inferior character. This column is one hundred and twenty- 
two feet in height, the breadth of each face at the base is thirty -five 
feet, and at the summit, immediately under the cupola, seventeen 
feet and a-half. It stands on an ample terrace, forty-two feet square. 
It has nine distinct stories, with openings at every face of each 
story, and all these doors have colonnaded porticos ; but it is 
impossible to describe it ; and therefore a rough outline, which will 
shew Ghassi^s notions of perspective, must suffice. It is built chiefly 
of compact limestone and the quartz rock on which it stands, which 
takes the highest polish : indeed there are portions possessing the 
hardness, and exhibiting the fracture, of jasper. It is one mass of 
sculpture ; of which a better idea caunot be conveyed than.in the 
remark of those who dwell about it, that it contains every object 
known to their mythology. The ninth Icliund, or ‘ story,'’ which, as 
' I have stated, is seventeen feet and a-half square, has numerous 
columns supporting a vault, in which is sculptured Kanya in the 
rasmandala (celestial sphere), surrounded by the gopis, or muses, 
each holding a musical instrument, and in a dancing attitude. 
Beneath this is a richly carved scroll fringed with the sarus, the 
phenicopteros of ornithology. Around this .chamber had been 
arranged, on black marble tablets, the whole genealogy of the Ranas 
of Cheetore •, but the Goths have bx’oken or defaced all, save one 
,slab, containing the two following sheas : 

8loca 172 : " Shaking the earth, the lords of Goojur-khand and 
Malwa, both the sultans, with armies overwhelming as the ocean, 
invaded M^dpat. Roombkurn reflected lustre on the land : to what 


this may b& pub to the proof : for I think it ■will prove to he 
TaJislmo-nagara, of which I have long been in search ; and which gave rise to' 
the siiggesMon of Herbert that Cheetore was of Taxila Porus (the I'uar ?). 
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point; can wo exalt; liis renown ? In the midst of tlie armies of Ms 
foOj IChoombo was as a tigor^ or as a flame ,ia a dry forest," 

Shea 183 : “ Whilo the sun continues to warm the eavtli,_so long' 
may tUo famo of Jxiioombo Haua endure. While the icy mountains 
^}iC7iuujir) of the north rest upon their basOj or so long as Himachil 
is stationary, whilo ocean continues to form a garland round tho 
neck of -diruu' (the earth), so long may IChoombo’s glory be per- 
petuated ( 3Iay tho varied history of his sway and the splendour of 
liis dominion last for ever ! Seven years had elapsed beyond fifteen 
hundred when Haua IChoombo placed this ringlet on the forehead 
of Cheetoro. Sparkling like tho rays of tho rising sun, is tho toran, 
rising like tho bridegroom of tbo laud. 

In S. 1515, tho temple of Brimha was founded, and this year, 
Vrhhi}aliear (Thursday), tho 10th tit'h and Pookhfa Nikshitra, in 
tho mouth of Alfigb, on tho immoveable Chuttorkote, this Kheerut- 
sthairiba was finished. What does it resemble, which makes Obee- 
toro look down on Movu with derision ? Again, what does Chuttei’- 
kotu resemble, from whoso' summit tho fountains are ever flowing, 
tho circular diadem on whoso crest is beauteous to tho eye ; abound- 
ing in temples to tho Almighty, planted with odoi-iferous trees, to 
which myriads of bees resort, and where soft zephyrs love to play. 
This iramovcablo fortress {Achil-doorga) was formed by Maha- 
Indra’s own hands." 

How many more sheas there may have been, of which this is the 
183d, wo can only conjecture; though this would seem to be the 
winding-up. 

The view from this elevated spot was superb, extending far into 
tho plains of Alalwa. Tho lightning struck and injured the dome 
some years ago, but generally, there is no semblance of decay, though 
some shoots of the peepul have rooted themselves where the bolt of 
Indra fell. It is said to have cost ninety lacs of rupees, or near a 
million sterling ; and this is only one of the many magnificent woi'ks 
of Eana IChoombo within Oheotore ; the temples to Ci-ishna, the 
lake called Goorm Sagur, the temple and fountain to Kookreoo 
Mahadeo, having been erected by him. He also raised the stupen- 
dous fortifications of IComulmer, to which place the seat of govern- 
ment was transfeiTed. It is asserted that the immense wealth in 
jewels appertaining to the princes of Guzzerat, was captured by 
AEahomod Begra, when he took Komulmer, whence he carried forty 
thousand captives. 

Hear this is the gi-and temple of Brimha, erected also by Khoombo, 
in honour of hi.s father Mokul, whose name it bears, and whose bust 
is the only object of veneration within. It would seem as if 
Khoombo had been a deist, worshipping the Creator alone ; tbongli 
his inspired wife, Meora B3,d, seems to have drawn a portion of bis 
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regard to Mooralidliar, ‘ lie who holds the flute.^ Adjoining the 
shrine of the great spirit, is the Ohdrh&g’h] where the ashes of ,the 
heroes, from B4ppa down to the founder of Oodipoor, are entombed. 
Many possessed great external interest j but I was forced to be 
content with what I saw, for the chronicler is dead. 

Through these abodes of silence, a rugged path leads to a seques- 
tered spot in a deep cleft of the rook, where there is a living fountain, 
called the gao-vioolch, or ‘ cow's mouth,^ under the shade of an 
umbrageous burr tree. On one side of the dell is the subterranean 
channel called Eani-binddr, \^ich, it is said, leads to suites of 
chambers in the rock. This was the scene of the awful johwr, on 
the occasion of Alla sacking Oheetore, when the queens perished in 
the flames ; on which the cavern’s mouth was closed. 

Still ascending, I visited the edifices named after Jeimul and 
Putto, and the shrine of K^lkd Ddvf, esteemed one of the most 
ancient of Oheetore, existing since the time of the Moi’i, the dynasty 
prior to the Ghelote. But the only inscription I discovered was the 
following : 

“ S. 1574 Magh (siidi) 5th, and Revati Nikshitra, the stone-cutters 
“ Kaloo, K!aimer,*aud thirty-six others (whose names are added), 
'‘enlarged the fountain of the sun {surga-coonda), adjacent to the 
“ temple of Kalka Ddvi.” Thence I passed to the vaulted cenotaph 
of Chonda, the founder of the Chondawuts, who surrendered his 
birthi’ight to please his aged sire. A little farther, are the mahls of 
Rana Bheem and Pudmani. Beyond this, within a stone enclosux’e, 
is the place where the victorious Khoombo confined the king of 
Malwa ; and touching it is the mahl of the Raos of Rampoora. , 

Further south is a spot of deep interest ; the tank and palace ^ of 
Ohitrung Mori, the ancient Piiar lord of Oheetore, whose inscription 
I have already given. The interior sides of the tank are divided 
into sculptured compartments, in very good taste, but not to be 
compai’ed with the works at Barolli, though doubtless executed under 
the same family. Being now within two hundred yards of the 
southern bastion, I returned by the mahls of the once vassals of 
Oheetore, viz., Sirohi, Boondi, Sont, Lunawarra, to the Ghaog&n, or 
' field of Mars,’ where the militaiy festival of the Dtiserra is yet 
held by the slender garrison of Oheetore. Close to' it is a noble 
reservoir of a hundred and thirty feet in length, sixty-five in width, 
and forty-seven in depth. It is lined with immense sculptured 
masses of masonry, and filled with water. 

« 

_ Higher up, and nearly about the centre, is a remarkable square 
pillar, galled the Ichowasin-sthamhci (column). It is seventy -five feet 
and a-half in height, thirty feet in diameter at the base, and ‘fifteen 
at the top, and covei'ed with Jain figures. It is veiy ancient, and I 
found a fragment o£ an inscription at its base, which shews I'l’Sit it 
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was dedicated to Adnafch, the first of tlie twenty- four Jain pontiffs : 
^^By Sri,Adnatli^ and tlbe twenty-four Jin-hivara^ Poondarica, 
Ganesa, Suvya, and the nine planets^ may you be preserved ! S- 952 
(A.D. 896) Bysak (sudi) the 30fch, Gurivar (Thursday)/^ 

I found also another old inscription near the veTy antique temple 
of Kooki’-eswar Mahadeo: — ‘‘S. 811, Mah sood 5th, Yi-ishpatwar 
(Thursday), A.D, 755, Baja Kookr-eswar erected this temple and 
excavated the fountain/^ 

There are many Jain inscriptions, but amidst the heaps of ruins I 
was not fortunate enough to make any important discovery. One 
in the temple of Suntnat^h was as follows : 1505 (A.D. 1449)* 

Sri Maharana Mokul, whose son Koombkurn’s treasurer, by name 
Sah Kolah, bis son Bindarri Rutna, and wife Beelunddvl, erected 
this shrine to Suntnath^h. The chief of the Khartra-gutcha, Jinraj 
Soor and ajppare/if successor, Sri Jin Chandra Soor-ji, made this 
writing.’^ 

Close to the Sooraj~ 2 ^ol, or gate in the centre of the eastern face, 
is an altar sacred to the manes of Suheedas, the chief of the Chonda- 
wuts, who fell at his post, the gate of the sun, when the city, was 
sacked by Bahadoor Shah. 

At the north-western face is a castle complete within itself, the 
walls and towers of which are of a peculiar form, and denote a high 
antiquity. This is said to be the ancient palace of the Moris and 
the first Eanas of Oheetore. But it is time to close this description, 
which I do by observing, that one cannot move a step without 
treading on some fragment of the olden times : 

** Column strewn, and statues fallen and cleft, 

“ Heaped like a host, in battle over thrown/' 

Before, however, I quit this spot, hallowed by these remains, I 
may mention having seen a being who, if there is any truth in 
Chutterkote, must be a hundred and sixty years old. This wonder 
is a ' Fakir, who has constantly inhabited the temples, within the 
memory of the oldest inhabitants ; and there is one carpenter, now 
upwards of ninety, who recollects Babaji as an old man and the 
terror of the children. To me he did not appear above seventy.x 
I found him deeply engaged at 'pacheesi with one of the towns- 
folk. When I was introduced to this extraordinary personage, he 
looked up at me for an instant,, and exclaiming, what does he 
want here quietly resumed his game. When it was finished, I 
presented my nmztir to the inspired (for madness and inspiration 
are here synonimous), which he threw amongst the bystanders, 
and bolted over the ruins, dragging through the brambles a 
fine shawl some one has presented to him, and which, becoming 
an impediment, he left there. In these moods none durst 
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inolestc him, and wheu inclined £ov food or pastime, his wants were^ 
quickly supplied. For one moment I got him to cast his mental eye 
back upon the past, and he mentioned something of Adina Beg and the 
PunjS.b (of which they say he was an inhabitant) ; but the oi'acle 
deigned nothin gjiarther. 

Oodipoor, March 8th j 1822. — Here I am once more in the capital 
of Sind'dpati (chief of the Hindu race), from which no occurrence 
shall move me until I go tn eat the air'^ of my native land. I 
require repose, for the" last fifteen years of my life have been one 
continuous tissue of toil and accident, such as are narrated in these 
records of a few of my many wanderings. . The bow must be unbent, 
or it will snap, and the time for iournalizing must cease with every- 
thing else under the sun. I halted a few days at Mairta, and found 
my house nearly finished, the garden looking beautiful, the aroo or 
peach-tree, the seo or apple, the suntra, 'tiarinji, and nivibop, or 
various orange' and lime-trees, all in full blossom, and shewing the 
potent influence of Surya in these regions ; the sureefa or seetuphal 
(fruit of Seeta), or custard-apple, the andr, the held, pomegranate, 
plantain, and various indigenous fruits, were all equally forward. 
These plants are mostly from Agra, Lucknow, or Cawnpoor ; but 
some of the finest peaches are the produce of those I planted at 
Gwalior, — I may say their grandchildren. When I left Gwalior in 
1817, I brought with me the stones of several peach-trees, and 
planted them in the garden of Bung-p^ftri, my residence at Oodi- 
poor: and more delicious or more abundant fruit I never saw. The 
stones of these I again put in the new garden at Mairta, and these 
again exhibit fruit, but it will require another year to prove 
whether they maintain the character they held in the 'plains of 
Rarew, or in this city. The vegetables were equally thriving-: I 
never saw finer crops of Prussian-blues, of Icohis, pliool-ltohis, or 
cabbages and cauliflowers, celery, and all that belongs to the kitchen- 
garden, and which my Rajpoot friends declare far superior to their 
indigenous race of- s'de, or greens : the Dewdnji (Eana) has mono- 
, pohzed'the celei’y, which he pronounces the prince of vegetables. . I 
had also got my cutter for the Oodisagur, and we promised ourselves 
many delightful days, sailing amidst its islets and fishing in its 
stream. “ But in all this was there vanity — poor Carey lies under’ 
, the sod j Duncan has been struggling on, and is just about to depart 
for the Cape of Good Hope ; Patrick, who was left at Kotah, writes 
me dismal accounts of his health and his solitude, and I am left 
almost alone, the ghost of what I was. looked on all the works 

that my hands had wrought, and on the labour I had laboured to 
'' do J and behold all was vanity and vexation of spirit And such 
I fear will it prove with more important works than these amuse- 
ments of the hour ; but it were certain death to stay, and the doctor’ 
insists on my sending in a sick certificate,'” and putting my house' 
in order for departure. The month of May is fixed, a resolution 
which has filled the Rana with grief; but he 'Ogives me leave only 
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for tliree years, and his sister, Ohandji BSe, desires me to bring back 
"a wife that she may love.^’ 

I ^would w'illingly have dispensed with the honours of a public 
entree : but here, even health must bend, to forms and the laws of 
the Rajpoots ; and the Rana, Prince Jowan Sing, and all the Seesodia 
chivalry, advanced to welcome our return. Ap gtcrh ay'a! "you 

have- come home was the simple and heartfelt expression of the 
Rana, as he received my reverential salaam j but he kindly looked 
round, and missed my companions, for Waugh Sahib and Doctor 
Sahib were both great favourites : and, last not least, when he saw 
me bestride Javadia, he asked, "where was J3aj~rdj but the 
" royal-steed” (his gift) was no more, and lies entombed at Kotah. 
Hae ! liae ! alas ! alas ! (exclaimed PirthinaPh) ; hurra socli.ptm 
halamanich cha, "great grief, for he was a good man.”* The virtues 
of BajrAj were the subject of conversation until we reached the ‘ gate 
of the sun' (Soorajpol) ; when the Rana “ gave me leave to go 

home,” and he continued his promenade. 

Bajr^j was worthy of such notice and of his name : he was perfec- 
tion, and so general a favourite, that his death was deemed a public 
misfortune, for he was as well known throughout all th'ese regions 
as his master. The general yell of sorrow that burst from all my 
sepoys and establishment on that event, was astounding, and the 
whole camp attended his obsequies ; many were weeping, and when 
they began to throw the earth upon the fine beast, wrapped up in 
his body-clothes, his sues (gx-oom) threw himself into his grave, and 
was quite frantic with grief. I cut some looks off his mane in 
remembrance of the noblest beast I ever crossed, and in a few days 
I observed many huge atones near the spot, which before I left 
Kotah grew into a noble chahootra, or ‘ altar’ of hewn stone about 
twenty feet square and four feet high, on which was placed the 
effigy of BajrS.j large as life, sculptured out of one block of free- 
' stone. I was grateful 'for the attention, but the old Regent had 
caught the infection, and evinced his sense of the worth of Baji4j 
by a' tomb such as his master cannot expect; but in this case 
perhaps I divided the interest, though there was no prince of Raj- 
warra more proud of his stud than the blind chief of Kotah. Prom 
the days of the Pandus to Dewa-Bango of Boondi, many a war has 
been wa^-ed for a horse, nor can we better declare 'the relative 
estimation of the noble animal, than in the words of that stalwart 
Hara to the.Lodi king : “ there are three things you must not ask 
" of a Rajpoot, his horse, his mistress, or his sword.” 

In a few days, I shall leave the capital for the villa of the Hara 
Rani, sister of the Kotah prince, and whose bracelet also I have had, 
the symbol of adoption as her brother. To airtheir customs, to all 
their sympathies, and numerous acts of courtesy and kindness, which. 


* ManiJc or munils, is the diminutive of man. 
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have made tHs not a strange land to me, I am about to bid fare- 
well ; whether a final one, is written in that book, which for wise 
purposes is sealed to mortal vision : but wherever I -go, whatever 
days I may number, nor place, nor time can ever weaken, far less 
obliterate, the remembrance of the valley of Oodipoor.^ 

^ By a singular coincidence, the day on which I closed these wanderings, is 
the same on which I have put the last stroke to a work that has affotded me 
some pleasure and much pain. It was on the 8th March 1822, 1 ended my 
journey and entered Oodipoor : on the 8th March 1832, 1 am transcribing this 
last page of my jommal : in March my book appears before the public ; I was 
born in March ; embarked for India m March ; and had the last glimpse of its 
land, the coast of Ceylon, in March. Bub what changes has nob the evex"- 
revolving wheel produced since that time ! The band of genius which has 
illustrated this work, and which will, I trust, perpetuate his own name with the 
monuments time has spared of Hindu art, is now cold in death. Captain 
Waugh returned to England about six months after me j his health much 
shattered. We met, and lived together, in London, in Belgium, and in France ; 
but amidst all the beauties of novelty, JElajpootana was the theme to which we 
constantly reverted. He returned to India, bad just obtained bis majority, 
and was marching in command of his regiment, the lObh Light Cavalry, 
from Muttra toMhow, when, in passing through the land where we had 
seen many happy days together, he was invited by the chief of Dooneo 
to renew old.recollectiona by a visit. Though in the highest spirits, my poor 
cousin went with a presentiment of evil. He was accompanied by some of bis 
officers. In ascending the bill he fell, and sustained an injury which rendered 
an operation necessary. This succeeded so well, that in two days he proceeded 
in a litter ; when, on arriving at the ground,, his friends drew the curtain of his 
dooliy and found him dead ! His ashes repose in M4war, under a monument 
raised by hia brother officers. He did nob live to see the completion of these 
labours, which none bub him could fully appreciate. Ho man was ever more 
beloved in private life ; and the eulogium passed upon him, bub two days ago, 
by his old friend and commander, the gallant General Sir Thomas Brown, — 
*^he was one of the best cavalry officers who ever served under me,*' — is an 
honourable testimony to his public career- Ho apology is required for this 
record of the talent and worth of one who, in addition to the ties of kindred, 
was linked to me by the bonds of friendship during twenty years. — 8bh 
March, 1832. 
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custovimth}^^^^^^' jKcya Jey Sing of Amb^r to Bana Singmm 
viargiii toitli Sing of M^war, regarding JSd%ir. 

'lAT s., 

Sri Seeta Rahji, 

W HEN I was ia fcbe px*esence at Oodipoor, you commandedf fchati 
Mdwar was my home, and fchab Edm* was the porbico of Me war, 
and to wafcch fche occasion for obtaining it. From fchab fcime I 
have been on the look-oufc. Your agent, Myaram, has again 
written regarding ib, aud Dilpub Rae read fche letter to me verbatim, 
on which I talked over fche matter with Maharaja Abh4 Sipg, who 
acquiescing in all your views, has made a niizziir of the pergunna 
to you, and his writing fco this efEeofc accompanies this letter. 

The Maharaja Abhd Sing petitions that you will so manage that 
the occupant Auttnd Sing does not escape alive; as, loilliout his death, 
your possession luill he unstable this is in your hands. Ifc is my 
.wish, also, that you would go in person, or if you deem this inex- 
pedient, command the Dbabhae Nuggo, placing a respectable force 
under bis orders, and having blocked up all the passes, you may 
then slay him. Above all things let him not escape — let this be 
guarded against. 

. Asar badl.7bhX22ad of the first month of the monsoon), 

S. 1784i (A.D. 1728), 

Envelope, 

.The pergunna of Edur is in Maharaja Abhd Sing’s jagheer, who 
makes a nuzzur of ifc to the Ruzoor ; should ifc be grauted to auy 
other, take care the Munsuhdar never gains possession. 

8bh. S,, 1784. 
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Ram and Seeta, whom the prince invokes, are cho groat parents of the Ouohwaha 
^racc, of which Raja Jey Sing is the head. I have omitted ■ the usual string of intro- 
ducfcoiy compliments, • 

f These terms completely illustrate the superior character in which tho Ranas of 
Me'war were held by the two princes next in dignity to him in Rajpootana a century 
ago- * 

J This deep anxiety is abundantly explained by looking at the genealogical slip of 
the Rahtores, at page 118, where it will ho seen that Anund Sing, whom tho’^parri- 
cidal Abhe Sing .is so anxious to be rid of, is his own brother, innocent of any 
participation in that crime, and tvhose issuOf although adopted into JEclur, were heirs-^ 
presicmptive to Marwar ! 
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TRJSATY hePioeen the, honourable English Bast-India Com'pany 
and Maharaja Maun Sing JBuhadoor, Raja of JoxidjgooTj repre- 
sented by the Kooivur Regent Joograj Maharaj Koo^our Olmtter 
Sing Bichadoor, concluded by Mr, Charles Theophilus Metcalfe on 
the part of the Honourable Company y in virhie of poioers granted 
by His Excellency the Most Noble the Marquis of Hastings, K. G. 
Governor General^ and by Byas Bishen Ram and Byas TJbhee 
Ram on the part of Maharaja Ma^^n Sing B^ihadoor, in virtue 
of full poivers granted by the Maharaja and Joograj Maharaj 
Hoowur aforesaid. 

First Article. — There shall be perpetual friendship, alliance, and unity of 
interest between the Honourable English East-Iudia Company and Maharaja 
Maun Sing and his heirs and successoz’s ; and the friends and enemies of one 
party shall be friends and enemies of both. 

Second Article. — The British Government engages to protect the principality 
and territory of Joudpoor. 

g^hird Article. — Maharaja Maun Sing and his heirs and successors will act in 
subordinate co-operation with the British Goveimment, and acknowledge its 
supremacy ; and will not have any connection with other chiefs and states. 

Fourth Article. — The Maharaja and his heirs and successors will not enter 
into negotiation with any chief or state without the knowledge and sanction 
of the British Government. But his usual amicable correspondence with 
friends and relations shall continue. 

Fifth Article. — The Maharaja and bis heirs and successors will not commit 
aggressions on any one. ‘ If by accident disputes arise with any one, they shall 
be submitted to the arbitration and award of the British Government. 

The tribute heretofoi’e paid to Sindia by the state of Joud- 
poor, of which a separate schedule is affixed, shall be paid in perpetuity to the 
British Government j and the engagement of the state of Joudpoor with - 
Sindia respecting tribute shall cease. 

Seventh Article, — As the Mahai’aja declares that besides the tribute paid to 
Sindia by the state of Joudpoor, tribute has not been paid to any other state, 
and engages to pay the aforesaid tribute to the British Government; ii either 
Sindia or any' one else lay claim to tribute, the British Government engages 
to reply to such claim, 

Figlith Article. — The state of Joudpoor shall furnish fifteen hundred hoi’se 
for the service of the British Government whenever required; and when 
necessary, the whole of the Joudpoor forces shall join the British army, except^ 
ing such a portion as may be requisite for the internal administration of the 
country. 

Ninth Article'.' — The Maharaja and his heirs and* successors shall remain 
absolute rulers of their country, and the jurisdiction or the British Government 
shall not be introduced into that principality. 

Tenth Article. — This treaty of ten articles having been concluded at Dihleef 
and signed and sealed by Mi\ Charles Theophilus Metcalfe and Byas Bishen 
Bam and Byas Ubhee Earn ; the ratifications of the same by his Excellency 
the Governor General and by Eaj Eajeesur Maharaja Maun Sing Buhadoor 
and Jugraj Maharaj Koowur Ch utter Sing Buhadoor, shall be exchanged 
within weeks from this date. 

Done at Dihlee this sixth day of January, A.D. 1815.^ 

(Signed) (L.‘S.) 0. T. METCALFE, Eesident. 

BYAS BISHEH EAM. 

(L. S.) BYAS UBHEE EAM. 
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No. III. 

Treaty with the Baja of Jessitlm^r. 

TREATY behveen the Honour able English East-India Gom'pany 
and Malta Raivill Moolraj Buhadoor, Raja of Jessulmer, con- 
cluded on the part of the Honourable Gom'pany by Mr. Gharles 
Theophilus Metcalfe, in virtue of full poivers granted by his Ex- 
cellency the Most Eoble the Marquis of Hastings, K. 0., Governor- 
Geneo'alj &c., and on the part of the Maha Raja Dehraj Malta 
Ratvul Moolraj Buhadoor by Misr Motee Ram and T’halcoor 
Doivlet Sing, according to full potoers conferred by Maha Rawul. 

Fhst A'iticle , — There shall be perpetual friendship, alliance, and unity of 
interests between the Honourable English Company and Maha Eawul Moobaj 
Buhadoor, the Raja of Jessulmdr, and his heirs and successors. 

Second Article , — The posterity of Maha Rawul Moolraj shall succeed to the 
principality of Jessulm^r. 

Thhd Article , — In the event of any seiioxis invasion directed towards the 
overthrow of the principality of Jessulmer, or other danger of gi eat magnitude 
occurring to that principality, the British Government will exert its power for 
the protection of the principality, provided that the cause of the quarrel be not 
ascribable to the Raja of Jessulmer, 

Fourth Article, — The? Maha Rawul and his heirs and successors will always 
act ill subordinate co-operation with the British Government, and with sub* 
mission to its supremacy. 

Fifth Axtlcle , — This treaty of fiye articles having been settled, signed, and 
sealed by Mr. Charles Theophilus Metcalfe and Misr Motee Ram and Thakoor 
Dowlet Sing, the ratifications of the same by his Excellency the Most Hohlo 
the Governor- General and Maha Raja Dehraj Maha Rawul, Moolraj Buhadoor, 
shall be exchanged in six weeks from the present date. 

Don© at Dihlee this twelfth day of December, A. D. 1818. 

(L. S) C. T. METCALFE, (SignedJ MISR MOTEE RAM. 

(L. S.) T’HAKOOR DOWLET SING. 

(Signed) C. T. M. 


No. IV. 

TREATY between the Honovbvahle English EasUlndia Gompeeny 
and Maharaja 8iwaee Jnggut Singh Buhadoor, Raja of Jypoor, 
concluded by Mr, Charles Theophilus Metcalfe, on the part of the 
Honourable Oompaoiy, in virtue of full powers granted by his 
Excellency the^Most Noble the Marquis of Hastings, E.O., Cover- 
* nor-Qeneral, &g., and by Thahoor Raimi Byree Saul Nattawut, 
on the part of Raj Rajindur Sree M altar aj Dheraj Situaee Jugguf 
Sing Buhadoor, according to full poivers given by the Raja. 

First Ai tide . — There shall be perpetual friendship, alliance, and unity of 
^interests between the Honourable Company and Maharaja Juggut Singh, and 
his heirs and successors, and the friends and enemies of one party sha4 be tbo 
friends and enemies of both parties. 

[VoL. H.] 
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Second Article , — The British Govornmeub engages to protect the territory of 
Jypoor, and to expel the enemies of that principality. 

Third Aiiicle , — Maharaja Siwaee Juggut Singh, and his heirs and successors, 
will act in subordinate co-operatioii with the British Government, and acknow- 
ledge its supremacy ; and will not have any connection with other chiefs and 
states. 

Fourth Article , — The Maharaja, and his heirs and successors, will not enter 
into negotiation with any chief or state, without the knowledge and sanction, 
of the British Government; but the usual amicable correspondence with friends 
and relations shall continue. 

Fifth Article , — The Maharaja, and his heirs and successors, will not commit 
aggressions on any one. If it happen that any dispute arise with any one, it 
shall be submitted to the arbitration and award of the British Government. 

Sixth Article , — Tribute shall be paid in perpetuity by the principality of 
Jypoor to the British Government, through the treasury of Dihlee, according 
. to the following detail : 

First year, from the. date of this treaty, in consideration of the devastation 
•which has prevailed for years in the Jypoor country, tribute excused : 


Second yeat*.../. Four lacs of Dihlee rupees. 

Third year Five lacs.^ 

Fourth year Six lacs. 

Fifth year Seven lacs. 

Sixth year Eight lacs. 


Afterwards eight lacs of Dihlee rupees annually, untTl the revenues of the 
principality exceed forty lacs. , 

And when the Rajah's revenue exceed forty lacs, five-sixteenths of the 
excess shall be paid in addition to the eight lacs above-mentioned. 

Seventh Article , — The principality of Jypoor shall furnish troops according 
to its means, at the requisition of the British Government. 

Eighth Article , — The Maharaja, and his heirs and successors, shall remain 
absolute rulers of their country, and their dependents, according to the long- 
established usage ; and the British civil and criminal jurisdiction shall not be 
introduced into that principality. 

Ninth Article . — Provided that the Maharaja evince a faithful attachment to 
the British Government, his prosperity and advantage shall be favourably con- 
sidered and attended to. 

Tenth Article , — This treaty of ten articles haring been concluded, and signed 
and sealed by Mr, Charles Theophilus Metcalfe, and T'hakoor Rawul Byree 
Saul Nattawub, the ratifications of the same, by his Excellency the Moat Noble 
the Governor-General, and Raj Rajinder Sree Mabaraj Dhiraj Siwaee Juggut 
Sing Buhadoor, shall be mutually exchanged within one month from the 
present date. 

Done at Dihlee this second day of April, A.D. 1818. 

(Signed) (L. S.) C. T. METCALFE, 

, Beeident* 

(L.S.) TAUKOOR RAWUL BYREE SAUL NATTAWUT. 


V. 

1 ^ 0 , V, being a large paper is omitted. 
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TREATY between the Honoicrahle the English East-India Company 
on the one part, and Maha Rao Omed Sing Buhadoor, the Raja 
of Kota, and his heirs and successor's, through Raj Rana Zalim 
Sing Buhadoor, the administrator of the affairs of that princi- 
pality ; on the other concluded on. the part of the Honourable 
English East-India Company by Mr. Charles Theophilus Metcalfe, 
in virtue of fidl powers granted to him by his Excellency the 
Most Noble the Marquis of Hastings, K.C., Governor-General, 
and on the part .of Maha Rao Omed Sing Buhadoor, by Maha 
Raja Sheoddn Sing, Sah Jeewun Ram, and Lala Hoolchund, in 
virtue of fidl poivers granted by the Maha. Rao aforesaid, and 
his administrator, the above-mentioned Raj Rana. 


First Article. — There shall bo perpetual friendship, alliance, and unity of 
interests between the British Government on the one hand, and Maha Kao 
Omed Sing Buhadoor, and his heirs and successors, on the other. 

' Second Article. — The friends and enemies of either of the contracting parties 
shall be the same to both. 


Third Article. — The British Government engages to take under its protec- 
tion the principality and territoi’y of Kota. . 

Fourth Article.— The Maha Kao, and his heirs and successors, will always 
act in subordinate co-operation with the British Government, and acknow- 
ledge its supremacy, and will not henceforth have any connection with the 
chiefs and states with which the state of Kota has been heretofore conneoted< 

Fifth Article. — The Maha Kao, and his heirs and successors, will not enter 
into any negotiations with any chief or state without the sanetion of the British 
Government. But his customary amicable correspondence with friends and 
relations shall continue. 


Sixth Article.— The Maha Kao, and his heirs and successors, will not commit 
aeeressions on any one; and if any dispute accidentally arise with any one, 
nroceedint' either from acts of the Maha Rao, or acts of the other party, the 
adjustment of such disputes shall be submitted to the arbitration, of the 
British Government. 


Seventh Article.— The tribute heretofore paid by the principality of Kota to 
the Mahratta chiefs, for instance, the Pesh wa, Sindia, Holkar, and Powar, shall 
bTpaid at Dihlee to the British Government for ever, according to the separate 
schedule annexed. 

Biaht Article. — Ko other power shall have any claim to tribute from the 
principality of Kota; and if any one advance such a claim, the British Govern- 
ment engages to reply to it. 

Ninth Article.— The troops of the principahty of Kota, according to its means, 
-shall be furnished at the requisition of the British Goyernment. 

H'^nih Article -The Maha Rao, and his heirs and successors, shall remain 

ienf/i Ai tict country, and the civil and criminal jurisdiction of the 

partrand Maha Eaja SheodaB Sing, Sab Jeowun Earn, and Lain Hoolchund 
[Voa. ir.] • ® 
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on the other, the ratifications of the same by his Excellency the Most Noble the 
Governor- General, and Maha Rao Omed Sing, and hia administrator Raj Rana 
Zalim Sing, shall be exchanged within a month from this date. 

Done at Dlhlee the 26th day of December^ A.D. 1817. 

(Signed) C. T. METCALFE, 

' r Beddmt. 


No. vn. 

TREATIES hetween the Sonourable English East-India Oomjpany 
and the Maha Brno Baja Bisheri Sing Baliadoor^ Baja of Boondee^ 
concluded by Captain James Tod 07 i the part of the Honoxirahle 
Oompanxj^ in nirtne of full pawex^s from his E^ccellency the Most 
Noble the Margtm of Hastings, K.G,, Governor-General, 
and by Bohora Tolaram on the part of the Raja, in virtue of 
full powers from the said Baja. * 

First Article. — There shall be perpetual friendship, alliance, and unity o£ 
interests between the British Government on the one hand, and the Raja of - 
Boondee and his heirs and successors on the other. 

Second Article. — The British Government takes under its protection the 
dominions of the Raja of Boondee. 

Third Article. — The Raja of Boondee acknowledges the supremacy of, and 
will co-operate with, the British Government for ever. He will not commit 
aggressions on anyone. He will not enter into negotiations with any one with-' 
out the consent of the British Government. If by chance any dispute arise 
with any one, it shall be submitted to the arbitration and award of the British 
Government. The Raja is absolute ruler of his dominions, and the British 
jurisdiction shall not be introduced therein. 

Fourth Ariicle, — The British Government spontaneously remits to the Raja 
and his descendants the tribute which the Raja used to pay to Maharaja 
Holkar, and which has been ceded by the Maharaja Holkar to the British 
Government ; the British Government also relinquishes in favour of the state 
of Boondee the lands heretofore held by Maharaja Holkar within the limits of 
that state, according to the annexed Schedule (No. 1). 

Fifth Article. — The Baja of Boondee hereby engages to pay to the British 
Government the tribute and revenue heretofore paid to Maharaja Sindia, 
according to the Schedule (No. 2). % 

Sixth Article. — The Raja of Boondee shall furnish troops at the requisition 
of the British Government according to his means. 

Seventh Article. — The present Treaty of seven articles having been settled at' 
Boondee, and signed and sealed by Captain James Tod and Bohora Tolaram, 
the ratifications of the same by his Excellency the Mosc Noble the Governor- ^ 
General and the Maha Row Raja, of Boondee, shall be exchanged within one 
month from the present date. 

Done at Boondee, this tenth day of February, A.D. 1S18 ; correspond- 
ing to the fourth of Rubbee-ool-Sanee 1238, and fifth day of Maug 
Soondee of the Sumbub, or iEra of Bikramajeet, 1874. 
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Aieye Sing of Marwar, bis horoscope, 
73. His history, 75 — 99. Chitrac- 
tei*, 100. 

Aboo, couvocatiou of gods there to 
regenerate the warrior caste, 407. 

AuoHiGiNAii tribes of India, 289,303. 

Acnico'la race, not aboriginal in 
India, 408,409, 

AiiJaaEA, ca* ' spring^hunt, prophetic 
imprecation of a Sati respecting, 
432,688. 

Ahebrs, anciently ooQupied ali Central 
India, 409. 

Ajti'pa'x., a chuJcwa^ or universal poten- 
tate, 409. 

A JIT Sing, Raja of Marwai% 50, Devo- 
tion of his chiefs to preserve 
him from Arungzdb, 51. Con- 
cealed on Mount Aboo, 52. 
Heads an army and defeats 
the imperialists, 65. Restores 
Jey Sing to Ambdr, 69. Ob- 
tains a ^U7iniid from Arnng- 
zeb, 70. His conduct in the 
wars of the succession, 75. 
Takes Ajmdr, 79. Is murder- 
ed by his sou, 80. His cha- 
racter, 84. His murder the 
germ of destruction to Mar- 
war^ 86. See Personal IN'arra- 
tive, 

■ ■ ■ — R ao, of BooudI, tragical death 

of, 462. 

- of Kotah, 474. 

Akbeb, Emperor, visits the castle of 
Rinthumbor in disguise, 436.^ Con- 
cludes a treaty with the prince of 
Boondf, £5. Employs the Haras, 438. 
Remarkable manner of his death, 
‘ 439 . 


Akbek, Prince, his operations against 
the Rahtores, 53 — 55. An 
object of jealousy to his father 
Arungzdb, 57. 

Akber-ca -DC WA, or ‘Akber’s lamp* 
at Cheetore, 691. 

Akiit Sing, Rawul of Jessulmdr, 240. 

Alexander the Great, traditions of, 
amongst the Johyas, 164. 

Aloo Hara, of Bumaoda, 591,686. 

Aatbeb, or Dhoondar, annals of, 318. 
Its origin, 319. Foundation of 
Dhoondar, by Dhola Rae, 320. Le- 
gend of the origin of the state of 
Amber, ih. Sketch of indigenous 
ti'ibes, 322. Connection of the Am- 
ber princes with the Mogul dynasty, 
325. Splendid reign of Jey Sing, 
328. * Amber owes everything to 
him, 335. Aggrandizement of Am- 
bdr, 340. Injurious effects of con- 
tentions between Madhu Sing and 
Beejy Sing, 343. Intrigues of the 
queen Regent and the Feelhdn, 344. 
'Vicissitudes of Ambdr under Pertap 
Sing, 345. Invasion of the Mahru 6 tas, 
ih. Profligate reign of Juggub Sing, 
346. Ambdr the last of the Rajpoot 
states to accept the British alliance, 
348. Reasons, ih. Erroneous prin- 
ciples aud inconvenient results of 
the alliance, 352. Court of Ambdr 
termed, the ' lying Court/ ib. De- 
pavtuve from the rule of succession, 
353. Intrigues of Mohuu INTazir to 
set up Mohuu Sing of Hurwar, zb. 
Ended by birth of a posthumous son 
of Juggut Sing, 356. Statistics of 
Ambdr, 395. Soil and agriculture, 
397. Revenues, 398. Military force, 
401. Fiefs, 402. Se^ Shekhavati. 

Ameer Khan, his importance in the 
affairs of Marwar, 130. His atroci- 
ties, 131—132, 
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Ano'p Sing, Eaja o£ B£kan6% 166, 

AucniTECTURB, ancient, of the Hindus, 
at Barolli, 646 — 653 ; Ganga-bh^va, 
656 : Dhoomuar, 660 ; Chandrabbaga, 
670 : Bijolli, 679 ; Cheetore, 691 — 693. 
Perfection of ancient Hindu archi- 
tecture, 646 ; Chadrl of Bfaeem, con- 
necting link between Hindu and 
Egyptian architecture, 677. 

Arokah, tribe of the desert, 292. 

Arungze'b, Emperor, inarches into 
and plunders Mar war, 55. Promul- 
gates the je^e?/a, 53. His treachery 
towards the Marwar chiefs, 57. In- 
stigates the poisoning of Jey Sing 
of Amber by his son, 328. 

Asoi'hasta, Eao of Marwar, 12. 

AiTRETs, ascetics, of Mokundurra, 644. 
See Jogis. 

Aya'-pukti Brahmins, votaries of Ayd- 
Mata, 31. 


B 

BAHAiUiULL, Eaja of Amber, the first 
prince to pay homage to the Maho- 
medan armies, 325. 

Baj-aswa, his five sons people India 
, beyond the Indus, 4, ' . 

Bxndo, Rao of Boondl, 429, 

Barollt, architectural remains at, 646 
—653. 

Barwuttixs, or exiles, 382, 

Brbdavati', lands of the sons of 
Beeda, 171. 

BiSEJT Sing, Raja of Marwar, 106. 
Defeated at the battle of Mairta, 
109. Treachery towards his chiefs, 

* 114. Enlarges bis territory and 
leagues with Pertdp of Mewar 
against the Mahrattns, 117. Is infa- 
tuated with a Pasbani concubine, 
118. 

Beeka, founder of Bikaner, 157. 

Beerumdeo, Rao of Marwar, 13. 

Beesildeo of Haravati, his exploits 
celebrated by Chuhd, 414. Men- 
tioned in the inscription on the co- 
lumn at Dehli, 417. His date estab- 
lished, 418. 

Bersi, Rawul of Jessulmer, 236. 

Bhagwakbas, Raja of Amjbdr, 325. 

Bhartewar, ancient town of, 545, 

Bhats. See Charuns. 

Bhatxiahs, tribe of the Desert, 292. ! 

BuEEai Slug, Raja of Marwar, usur|)s 
the gadi to the prejudice of his 
nephew, 120. Destroys the royal 
blood of Maroo, 121. 


Bheeh Sing, Eaja of Kotah, 468. His 
conduct towards Khilij Khan the 
celebrated Hizam-ool-Moolk, 469. 

Bhilwarra, a commercial mart estab- 
lished by the author, 632, His gra- 
tifying reception at, i6. Its pros- 
perity an example of the effects of* 
British influence in these regions, 
633. 

Bnoj Rao, raja of Boondl, 438. 

Bhutnair, portion of Bikaner, 1^6. 
Its chief, 188. Traditions of its ancient 
splendour, 189. Its natural produc- 
tions, ib* 

B^Y^’SROR, pass in the Pab’har, 596. 

Its traditional history, 598. Sindia 
foiled before its castle, 602. 

Bijolli', architectural remains at, 679. 

Bi' R aker, annals of, 156. Its tonn^ 
dation, ib. conditions of Beeka’s , 
supremacy, 160. Capabilities of 
Bikaner, 173. Its extent, 174. Popu- 
lation, ib. Soil, 176. Products, 177. 
Salt lakes, 179. Mineral productions, 
ib. Animals, ib. Commerce and 
manufactures, 180. Revenues, 181. 
Feudal levies, 184. 

Bijhek Sing, Rao of Boondl, 461. His 
character, 464. 

— , Raja of Kotab, deprived of 

his birthright, 468. Consequences, 
473. 

Bishekswami*, military devotees, 126. 

Bohora, or licensed usurer of Raj- 
pootana, 491. 

Boodh Sing, Rao Raja of Boondl, 445. 
His brave conduct at the battle of 
Jajow, 447. Resists the Syeds, ib. 
Quarrel with Jey Sing of Amber, 
448. Dies in exile, 449. 

Bookdi', annals of, 424. Foundation 

: of city, ib. Instances of abdication 
among its princes, 426, Dispute 

^ respecting the supremacy of M4war; 
427. The Rand' marches against 
Boondl, and his defeated, ib, Hisrasli 
vow, 428. Rao Baudo expelled from 
Boondi, 429. Matrimonial alliances 
with Mewar, 431. Rise of Boondf 
under Rao Soorjuu, 435. He re- 
nounces allegiance to M6war,^and 
becomes a vassal of the empire, 436. 
Titles of its princes changed to Bao 
Baja, 437. Kotah detached from 
Boondl, ib. Connections of the Hara 
princes with the empire, 438. Des- 
perate battle of Jajow, 446. Designs 
of J ey Sing of Amb5r on Boondf, 447. 
Boondl despoiled by Mewar, Ambdr 
and Kotab, 449. Reigning family 
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exiled, i6. Om^da Slug’s attempts 
to recover his patrimony, 450. Mah- 
^ratfcas become his auxiliaries, 453. 
Omeda Sing restored, 454. Perni- 
cious influeuce of tbeMahrafetas, 456. 
Tragical end of Ajit Sing, 460. Con- 
duct of the Bao to Brig. Monson on 
his retreat, 463, Bewarded by Brit- 
ish Government, ib. Court of 
Boondi, 465. Visited by the author, 
634. Measures adopted by him for 
future administration of its affairs, 
640, Bevenues and ^Military estab- 
lishments of Boondf, 641, 

BaiiLiiiKs of the Desert, 292. 

BiiJJ-NATU, palladium of the Haras, 470. 
Lost at the battle of Bhorasso, ih. 

British power in India, its benefioial 
effects, 587,589,603, 611,618,660. : 

Buiiingis, or scavengers, of Baaik- 
haira, 573. 

‘Btohta Sing, Baja of Marwar, his 
intrigues aud exploits, 96 — 99, 
Usurps the authority of' Bam Sing, 
103, Is poisoned, l04. His cha- 
racter, 105. 

Bun:A'oDA, Seat of Aloo Kara, 590. 

Bussie, servile condition so called, 679, 

Buttaie, payment in kind, 493. 

Btjxwarro, battle of, 475. 


C 


I Chohans, pedigree of, 405. Said to bo 
i formed by Vishnu, 407, First of 
Aguicula races which obtained ex- 
tensive'domiuion, 408. Genealogical 
table of, 416. Proof that they wrest- 
ed Dehli from the Tiiars, 680. 
Cholera moi'bus, in Marwar, 59. la 
Boondf, 630, In Kotah, 631. Curi- 
ous mode of expelling it, ib, 

Chonda, Bao of Marwar, 14. 

Ohoolis, or whirlpools, of the Chura- 
bul, 597,655. ' 

Ohuhbul, whirlpools of, 597,655. 
Chunderse'x, of Marwar, erects an 
independent authority in Sewanob, 
25. 

CuHTTER Sal, Bao Baja of Boondf, 
442. Becomes Viceroy of 
Dehli, ib. Aids the emperor 
Shah Jehan, 443. Killed at 
the battle of Puttehabad, 444, 
His heroic character, ib. 

Mabarao of Kotab, 474. 

Coins, Bactrian, 285. 

Crusaders, traces of them in Bajpoo- 
tana, 7. 

Cryptographic dates explained, 685. 
OuTCHWAHAS, race of, 319,339. See 
Amber, 


D 


Caggar, its absoi'pbion in the desert, 
189,268. 

Galian Sing, Baja of Bikaner, 163. 

Caaid'huj, the thirteen great families 
so called, 3 

Canouj, its early history, 2. Its ex- 
tent and grandeur, 6,7. Palls to 
Shabudin, 9. 

Caves of Dhoomnar, 660. 

Chado, Bao of Marwar, 13. 

Chandrabeaga, architectural remains ! 
at, 670. 

Ceandravati, 670. • 

Charuns, the carriers and free-traders 
of Bajast’ban, 570. Curious privi- 
lege of the Charunis of ilurlab, 571. 

Cbeetorb, description of, from the 
Khomdn Basa^ 692. By the author, 
693. See Bappa and Mewar. 

*^Che'ra'g-da% or ‘Akber’s lamp’ at| 
Cheetore, 691. ‘ ! 

Chexri caste, or re-creation of byj 
Viswamitra, 406. 

Chittra:h, see Mirage. 

Oeitrung Mori, PUarlord of Cheetore, 
palace of, 695. 


Dabi Baori, or reservoir, abode of the 
spirit of the Ayapunti Brahmin of 
Bhilara, 31. 

Da'odpotua, in the desert, 295. His- 
tory of its founder, ib, 

Deonat’h, high priest of Marwar, 132. 

Desert, the Indian, 263. General 
aspect of, 264. Its boundaries and 
divisions, ib, Looni, or salt Biver, 
269. Bin, or Bunn, Distinction 
between t^huZ and Bood, ib, Jha- 
lore, 270. T'huls, 274. Chohan Baj, 
277. Population of the Kaj, 280* 
Part of desert dependent on Sinde, 
281. Peud between Sinde and 
Mewar, 286. Tribes of the desert, 
289. Daodpobra, 295. Diseases of 
the desert, 297. Animals, 298. Vege- 
table productions. ' 300. Itinerary, 
302. 

De's-vatoh, or exile, -rite of, 38, 

De'vi' Sing of Pokurn, 111. Peculiar 
circumstances attending hia death. 


115. 

Dewa Bae, first H!ara prince of Boondi, 
,424. 

Dhola Bae, founder of Dhoondar, 320.. 


♦ 
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Dso^kvl Sing, Posthumous son of 
HajaBeejy Sing of Marwar, 123. 

Dhoomna'k, caves of, 660. Temples 
and habitations of Troglodytes, 661. 
Both Budhisb and Sivite, 662. 

‘ Bheem’s bazaar/ 663. 

Bhoondab, aee'Amb^r. 

Bhote, or Bhatti, Kajpoots of tbe 
desert, 291. 

Bodeah, incidents connected with the 
rise of this ancient tribe in Meiyar, 
557. 

Boohce, Rao of Marwar, 13. 

Bookjuk Sal, Maharao of Kotah, 472, 
His actions and character, ib, 

Bomraj of Marwar, his heroism, 117. 

E 

Eendos, ancient sovereign of Marwar, 
53. jSxpelled from Mundore, ib. 

F 

Eaki'b, at Cheetore, aged 160, 699. 

Eeeroz, the Feelbdn, his intrigues in 
Amber, 344. 

Pranks, (Europeans), mentioned by 
early historians, 7. 

PuTTEHABAi), battle of, 443. 


G 

Ganga, Rao of Marwar, 20. Joins 
Sanga Eana of Mewar, .against Ba- 
ber, ih, 

Gabga-uhe'va, architectural remains 
at, 656. 

Geulotes, see Mdwar. 

^ Goga, Ohohan, his patriotic death, 413. 
His name and tbe day of his death 
sacred throughout Eajpootaiia, i6. 

GoiEA'N Sing, Maharao of Kotab, 476. 
His conduct towards Zalim Sing, the 
future Regent, 478. 

Gbauts, religious, pernicious magni- 
tude of, in M6war, 550. 

Guj, Raja of Marwar, 36. Favoured 
by Jahangir, ib. Rejects the 
proposal of prince Elhoorm to 
take part.against bis brother, 
Purvdz, 37. Joins the other 
princes of Rajas t’han to pro- 
tect Jehanglr against prince 
Hhoorm, 38. 

, Rawul of Jessulmer, 197. An 

ipatrument of the Mehta, 246. 


GuJ Sing, Raja of Bikaner, 166. ‘ 

Gunsi, ancestor of the Gursote Rah- 
tores, 163. * • 


H 


Ha3IIii, of Haravati, falls in battle with 
Shabudiu on the Caggar, 42l — 423. 
Tradition respecting him, 571. 

Haras, see Haravati. 

Haravatj, or Harouti, 405. Its 
boundaries, ib. Pedigree of tbe Haras, 
lb. Descended from Manika Eae, 
409, Conquests of the Haras, 410. 
Era of Beesildeo, 413. -The Haras 
obtain Aser, 420. Asdr taken by 
Alla-oo-din, 421. Chief of the Havas 
summoned to court of Seconder 
Lodi, 422, Princes of Harouti, 424. 
Dispute respecting the supremacy of 
Mdwar over the Haras of the Pat’har, 
427. ^ Partition of Harouti, 440. 
Origin of tbe claims of Amb6r to 
tribute from the Kotris, 455. Mon- 
son’s retreat an important event in 
the history of the Haras, 463. 
Slaughter of kine forbidden in 
Harouti, 472. First connexion with 
the Mahrattas, 473. Curious custom 
of tbe Haras in commemoration of 
the battle of Butwarro, 476. The 
Pab’har resounds with traditionary 
tales of the Haras, 'lords of the 

j Pat’bar/ 590. See Boondi and Kotab. 

Hindust’han, four great kingdoms 

■ of, 8. 

HoIiKar, Jeswunb-Rao, mausoleum of, 
659. 

Houa, human sacrifice to Aya-Matd, 
31. 

Horses of Marwar, 148. 

Hoon, ancient Raja of the Pat’har, 422.. 
His existence questionable, ib» His 
legend connected with the edifices 
at Barolli, 653. 

HosnxARiry, rigid observance of the 
rite among the Rajpoots, 593. 

Hunja, steed of Om6d Sing of Boondi, 
veneration paid to its memory, 451. 

I 

Inscriptions, ancient, at Morwun, 564 ; 
PaIode,667; Singolli, 688; Bhyns- 
ror, 595; Sontra, 606; Mandelgurb, 
621 ; Akolah, 625 ; Hamirgurh, ih, % 
Easmy, 626 ; Kuraira, 628 ; Mdow-'" 
lee, ib, ; Barolli, 648; BhoomnSr 
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660 ; Chandrabhaga, 670 ; Mokun- 
durra, 675 ; Bijolli, 679 ; Morakuro, 
681 ; Dorowlee, ih. ; Mynal, 682 ; 
Cheetore, 691^694,699. 

Ishtpa'l founder of tbe Haras, 420. ' 
Itixeuary through tbe desert, 302. 

J 


Jaet, Baja of Bikaner, 163, 

Jains, their numbers and wealth in 
Mar war, 145. 

Jajow, battle of, 446. 

Jalun, Eao of Mar war, 13. 

Ja'ts of B bur bp ore, 341 ; of Amber, 397. 
Jeichund, the last Eahtore sovereign 
of Oanou j, 6. His power, His ; 
victories, 7. Meditates the rite of I 
Soenair, 16. Is attacked by Pirthi ' 
Baj, who carries off his daughter, 8. 1 
He falls a, victim to the Ghori Snl- 1 
' tan, ih. Is drowned in the Ganges, 9. 
jBiPOor, see Amb6x\ ^ ! 

Jessumisb, annals of, 191. Inhabited ! 
by the Bhatti Kajpoots, 192. Colo- 
nization by tbe Yadiis, ih. Early 
annals of the state, 193. Beniarks 
on the Tadu-Bhattis, 202. Eounda- 
tion of Jessulmer, 220. Besieged by 
Alla-O’din, 225. Be-established by 
Gursi, 228. First diminution of ter- 
‘ ritory, 238. The heir, Ea6 Sing, 
exiled, 240. The princes murdered 
by Zalim Sing, the minister, 244. 
Last state to accept alliance with 
Bi'itish government, 246. Eeflections 
on the policy of this alliance, 247. 
Border-feud, 251. Geography, 253. 
Population, 16, Face of the coun- 
try, 254. Soil, husbandry and pro- 
ducts, 256. Manufactures, 16. Com- 
merce, 257. Eevenues and taxes, ih. 
Expenditure, 259. Ti’ibes, ih. Dress 
of the people, 260. ^ Brahmins, 261. 
Jesswunt Sing, Eaja of Marwar, 41. 
Patron of science, ih. He 
opposes Amngz6b, 42. Heg- 
lectis the opportunity of re-; 
leasing Shah Jehan, 44. His 
changes of party, ib. Dies in i 
Cabul, 46. His character, ib, j 
Saits at his death, 50. i 

Eawul of Jessulmer, 240. | 

Jex Appa, Mahratta, assassination of, ' 
109. 

Jey Sing, Eaja of Ambtr, the Mtrza 
Eaja, 327. His services to the em- 
pire, ib. Poisoned by his son hi the 
instigation of Arungzdb, 328. 

tt 1 


Jezbya, or capitation-tax, 53, 

Jhalore, in the desert, 270. Its 
geography and history, ib. Its de- 
pendencies, 271. 

Jhalra-Paton, 510,667. Its free in- 
stitutions, 669. 

Jiiarejas, of tbe desert, connecting 
link between the Hindu and Moos- 
lem, 288. 

Jits, or Getes, race of, 157,341. In- 
scriptions relative to, 699, 

Pooniab, conquered by Ka6 Sing, 

of Bikaner, 165. 

» of the desert, 295. 

Jon A, Kao of Mar war, 15. Incident 
connected with his foundation of 
Jodpoor, 17. 

JoDPooR, founded by Joda, 17. Heads 
of clans, 18. 

JoGis, the Druids of India, 17. See 
Afcteets. 

J OHUB, rite of, 227. The care in which, 
it was celebrated at Cheetore, 693. 

JoHYAS, subjugated by Eae Sing, of 
Bikaner, 164. Their name lost, i6. 

JoGGRAJ, ceremony of, 457. 

JuGGUT Sing, Eaja of Amber, 346. 
His dissolute and profligate reign, i6. 

K 

Kandue, founder of the Kanduloto 
Eahtores, 162. 

IKanhul, Eao of Marwar, 13. 

Kaohwa, nomade tribe of Eajpoots' 
in the desert, 291. 

XiiEECHiEs, origin of the tribe, 411. 

Kkhur, Eaja of Jessulmer, 209. 

Kuo^ia'n Easd, chronicle so called, 693. 

KiioiiBO, of Mcwar, pillar erected 
by him at Cheetore, 695. 

Khqoshroz, see Noroza, 

Khyroda, feuds connected with, 545. 
Its agricultural economy, o47. Dis- 
covers traces of tbe patriarch.al sys- 
tem, ib. 

Kisuoke Sing, Eaja of Kotah, 467. 

, Maharao of Kotah, 518* 
Breaks with the Eegenfc, 520. Com- 
mences hostilities, 521. Eeconciled 
to him by the intervention of the 
British Agent, 522. Ee-commences 
hostilities, 526. Defeated, 532. Is 
again reconciled, 535. 

Koklah, devotion of the Hara chief of, 
on Monson^a retreat, 665. 

Koont, payment in kind, 495. 

Kotah, annuls of, 466. Its separation 
from Boondl, ib. Conquered from 
90 
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the Kobeah Bhils, ib. Fidelity of 
its princes to the empire, 467. En- 
larged under Bheem Sing, 468, Civil 
wars, 470. Invasion of, by Madhd 
Sing, of Amber, 474. Victory of 
Bubwarro, and rise of ZalimSing, 
476. Invaded by the Mahrafebas, 480, 
Zalim Sing negociates their retreat, 
481. Begency of Zalim Sing, 483. 
Kofcah sacrificed Co his views on 
Mewar, 484. His reforms, 488 — 503. 
Kotah the first state to accept the 
British alliance in 1817, 5 11. State 
of affairs on the death of Omed Sing, 
514. Consequences of our guarantee 
of the regency to Zalim and his son , 
Madhn, 515. Designs of the new 
rince and the Regent’s natural son, : 
17. Dilemma of the British go-' 
vernment, 5 1 8. The Maharao com- 
mences hostilities against the Regent, 
520. Interference of the Agent, 521. 
Banishment of Zalim’a natural son, 
525. Further intrigues and conten- 
tions, ib. Difficulties resultiug from 
the treaty, 527. Perplexing conduct i 
of the Regent, 530. Farther disputes 
and hostilities, ib. The Maharao 
defeated, 532. Death of Prince 
Pirthi Sing, ib. Heroism of two 
Haras, ib. Reconciliation of the two 
parties, 534. 

Kotah, visit of the author to, 607. 
Description of the city and its en- 
virons, ih. Second visit to, 612. 
Return to, 677. Amusements at, 678. 

Kukna, celebrated bard of Mar war, 91. 

Kuknidhan, Rahtore bard, 3. 

Kxjrrtjn, Raja of Bikaner, 165. 

I. 

Lakha Phoolana, Jhareja of Phoolra, 

11 . 

Ladsont, battle of, 8ee Tonga. 

Laukhanis, branch of the Shelcawuts, 

' 393. 

Las, ceremony of, 240, 

.Lat’ha land-tax, 495. 

Lohana, tribe of the desert, 292. 

Loom, or salt river, 269. 

M 

Madhu' Sing, Raja of Ambdr, 340. 

, Baja of Kotah, 466. 

Mahmoob of Ghizni, his last invasion 
unrecorded by Mahomedan writers. 


Mahomedans, their first invasion of 
Rajpootana, 410. 

Mahrattas, incidents attending their 
rise, 420. First crossed the Ghum- 
bul in 1735, 472. Thej' mix in the 
politics of Rajpootana and get a 
footing there, 453. Our false policy 
towards them, 564. They aid the 
Haras at Butwarro, 475. Assist the 
Seesodias, 479. Attack Haravabi, 
'■480. Their hold on the Pab’har, 
577,588. 

Mairta, battle of, 107. 

Maldeo, Rao Marwar, 21. Enlarges 
Marwar and improves Jodpoor, i&. 
Checks the subdivision of estates, 
and establishes a gradation of ranks, 

22, His in hospitality to He mayo on, 

23. Resists Shere Shah, and is de- 
feated, ib. He submits to Akb^r, 24. 
His death an important epoch in the 
Rahtore annals, 25. 

Man, see Maun. 

Mandalica, title given to Jeichund 
of Canouj, 7. 

Mandelgurh, history of, 620. 

Mandhata Raja, ancient sovereign 
of Central India, 551. " 

Manik Rae, his era, 409. Founder of 
the Chohans of the north, 411. 

Marwar, annals of, 1. Etymons of 
its name, Genealogy of its rulers, 
2. Change of title of its princes from 
Rao to Raja, 6. Antiquity of their 
pedigree, 9, Declension of the power 
of the state, 24. Its submission to the 
empire, 26. Retrospective summary 
of its annals, 27. Allodial and feudal 
lands, 28. Patriai'chal infiuence on the 
feudal system of Rajast’han, 29. Mar- 
war invaded and wasted by Arungzeb, 
55. The Rah tores take shelter in the 
Aravulli, 54. Battle of Had ole, 55. 
Wars with Arungzeb, 65. Sunuud 
to Aj£t, 70. The germ of destruction 
of Marwar dated from bhe^murder 
of Ajfb, 86,101. Influence of the 
Mahrattas in Mai’ war, llO. Aristo- 
cracy of, ib. Law of adoption in, 
First use of mercenaries, 111. Effects 
of struggle between the aristocracy 
and the Sovereign, 115. First inter- 
course of British government with 
Marwar, 133. Its condition under 
Raja Maun, 137. Extent of Marwar, 
142. Its inhabitants, 143, Soil and 
agriculture, 144, Hatural produc- 
tions, 145 Manufactures, ib. Com- 
mercial marts, ih. Mercantile class, 
146. Decay of commerce, 147. Fairs, 
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148, Administration of justice, 
Funobilets,. 149. Eeveuues, 150. 
Military forces, 153. ^See Personal 
Narrative. 

Maun Sing, Baja of Marwar, history 
of, 122. His chiefs conspire against 
him, 124. Intercepts the nuptial 
gifts froni'Mewar to Amber, 125. 
Defection of bis chiefs, 127. Bes- 
cued by means of Ameer Khan, 1 28. 
His chiefs return to their allegiance, 
129. Falls into mania or melancholy, 

132. His supposed dissimulation, 

133. A British envoy sent to his 
court, ih, Mnun’s sanguinary mea- 
sures, 136. His chiefs exiled, 139. 

Maun, Baja of Am^r, 326. 

Mesnas, etymology of the term, 295. 

Of Amber, 396. See Mairs, 
Mercenaries, in Bajpootana, 122. 
Miuage, 594. 

Mohun Sing, adopted as Baja of 
Amber from the house of Nurwar, 
352. 

Mohun Nazir, of Amber, his attempt 
to set up Mohun Sing, 353. 

Mokunu Sing, Baja of Kotah, 467. 

' His devotion to the empire, ih. 
Mokundurra, pass of, 643,675. 
Monson, Brigadier, his retreat, 463, 
468, His disasters, 605. Devotion 
of the Hara auxiliaries, 506. Details, 
665. Conduct of Monson, ^666. 
Moolkaj, Rawul of Jessulmer, 216, 
Morakuko, architectural remains at, 
- 681 . 

Munuore, ancient capital of Mar war, 
13. 

Mtnai, or Mahanal, architectural re- 
mains at, 685. 

^ N 

Naixur Khan, Koompawut, his heroic 
character, 48. 

Napooji, Bao of Boondi, 425, Assas- 
sinated by the Thoda chief, 426. 
Narayndas, Bao of Boondi, 429, ^ An 
'enormous opium eater, 430. Delivers 
Cheetore from the Mooslems, 431. 
Nayn Piil, of OflUonj, 2. His pos- 
terity, 4, 

Ni 2 A 3 I-ool.Moolk, of Hyderabad, 469. 
Noonkurn, Baja of Bikaner, 163. 

0 

Oasis, probable etymology of the term, 
266. 

CYon. ir.] 


Ojie'ua Sing, Bao of Boondi, 450. De 
feats the Jeypoor army, 451. Is 
defeated, i6. Becovers Boondi, 453. 
Be-expelled, 454. Regains his patri- 
mony by help of the Mahrattas, ib* 
His reputation stained by an act of 
revenge, 457. Abdicates and spends 
the remainder of his life in penitence 
under the name of Sri-ji, ih. His 
pilgrimage and character, 458. His 
death, 462. 

Onk'd Sing, Maharao of Kotah, 483. 
Zalim Sing appointed Begent during 
bis minority, ib. 

Omubkote, capital of the SodaBaj, in 
the desert, 285. 

OoniPOOR, the author’s visit to, 700. 

OouT Sing, first Baja of Mar war, the 
‘ Moota Baja/ 26 — 30. Reduces the 
power of his vassals, 30. The first 
who gave a daughter to the Tatar, ih> 
Superstitious incident connected 
with his death, 31. 

Oopebmal, see Pat’har, 

Opium, pernicious effects of its intro- 

" duction into Bajpootana, 578. His- 
tory of its cultivation, and manufac- 
ture, 580 — 582. Profits of its culti- 
vation, 683. Its extended culfure, 
ib. Mode of reducing it, ib. Con- 
sequences of our encouragement and 
monopoly, 584. 

Ordeals, 149. 

P 

PallIwal Brahmins, invite S56ji 
prince of Canouj, 12. Are slain by 
him, ib. 

Pat'har, or Plateaa of Central India, 
676. Anciently governed by Baja 
Hoon, 422. The Haras established 
as ‘ lords of tbo Pat’har/ ih. Most of 
it now in the hands of the Mahrattas, 
577. 

pEEPLY, battle of, 666, 

Personal Narrative, Journey to Kotah 
and Boondi, 544. Ancient town ofs 
Bhartewar, 545. History of Khy- 
rpda, illustrating the feuds of Mewar, 
ib* Agricultural system of Khyroda, 
547. Large religious grants in 
Mdwar, 650. Heenta, the scene of 
a gallant exploit against the Mah- 
rattas, 652f Extent of alienations in 
Mewar, 553. Discussions respecting 
the Beparation of Heentah from the 
fisc, 555. History of Maun Sing 
Sukfcawut, 556. Fabulous incidents 
90a 
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connected with the rise of the Do- 
deah tribe, 557. Tragical riarrative 
of a Halitore family of Sadri, the 
steward of Kalakote, 562. O nr false 
nolioy towards the Mahrattas, 
Curious tradition respecting Mor- 
wiin, ih. Accident to Captain 
Waugh, 565. Attack by a tiger, 566. 
Disastrous effects of a severe frost, 
567, Legend of the temple of Palode, 
ib. Punchaet of Morwun, 569. Com- 
munity of Charuns, 570. The free- 
traders of Rajast’han, Curious 
privilege of the Oharunis. ib. Anec- 
dote of the bulmiQis, or scavengers 
of Ranikhaira, 573. Ascent of the 
PaPhar, 575. Prospect from‘thence, 
ib. Proiects for the amelioration of 
M4wai*, 577. Shrine of Sookhdeo, ib. 
Cultivation of opium, 578. Anec- 
dote of ‘Doongur Sing, 586. Elala 
Meg’h, chief of Beygoo, 588, Tradi- 
tional tales of the Haras of the 
PaPhar, 590. Buraaoda, seat of Aloo 
Hara, ib. Anecdote of Aloo, 691. 
Atmosnherical phenomena on the 
PaPhar, 594. Bhynsror, its import- 
ance, 595. Its traditional history, 
596. ChooliB of the Ohumhul, 597. 
Anecdote of the young chief of 
Mehwo, 598. Assassination of Nath- 
of Beygoo. 601. Beneficial moral 
changes produced by British influ- 
ence, 603. Arrival at Eotah, 607. 
TJnhealthiness of the climate, 608, 
Beauty of the scenery, 609. TJn- 
wholesomeness of the water, 610, 
Nandta, the family estate of ’the 
Regent, 612. Enter Boondi, ib. 
The city, 614. Departure for Jehaj- 
poor, 6 1 6.' Extraordinary attack of 
illness sustained bv the author, 61 8. 
Convocation of the Meena chiefs, 620. 
Arrival at Mandelgurh, 621. Its 
history, 622, A ssembly of Bhomias 
and Pat 61s, ib, Punchaet of Poor’b, 

626. Their gratitude to the author, 
ib. Scene of the battle between 
Rawul Samarsi and Bhola Bheem, 

627. Hunting seats of the R^inas, 629. 
Journey to Boondi and Kotab, 630, 
Death of the Eao of Boondf, ib- The 
author’s gratifyinsT reception, at Bbfl- 
wara, 632. Its flourishing condition, 

633. The author’s serious illness, 

634. Arrival at Boondi, 636. In- 
augnration and insLallation of the 
young Rao Baja, 637. Measures 
taken by the author for the future 
administration of affairs, 639. De- 


parture for Eotah, 641. Grand hunt 
at Eotah, 642. The pass of Mokun- 
diirra, 643,675. Monastery of Atteets, 
644. The temple of Barolli, 646. 
Choolis of the Ohumbul, 654. Su- 
perb scene, 655 Splendid ruins of 
Granga-bheva, 657. The Tdlcdji-ca- 
hoondi 658. Mausoleum of Jeswunt 
Bao Hoi car, 659. Agates and cor- 
nelians, 660,667. Visic to the caves 
of Dhoomn&r. ii. Scene of the battle 
of Peenly, 665. Heroism of the Hara 
chief of Eoelah, 666, Jhalra-Patnn, 
667. Its free institution, 668. De- 
putation to the author, 669. Ancient 
‘ city of bells,’ 670. Legend of its 
foundation, ib. Remains of ancient 
sculpture and architecture, 671. 
C7id6m, or camp of Zalim Sing, 674. 
Deeds of the ‘ Lords of the Pass,’ 
675, Goman Sing, the Rawub of the 
pass, "676. GJtdSri of Bheem, a strik- 
ing ruin, 677. Ordinance of Zalim 
Sing, ib. Recreations at Eotah, 678. 
The author attacked by a bear, ib, 
Antiquitiesat Bijolli, 679. AtMora- 
kuro, 681. Myhal, architectural 
wonders at, 628. Beygoo, 686. 
^Castle of Aloo Hava of Bumdoda, ib. 
Legend of Aloo, 687. Recollections 
of the modern Haras of the pass, 688, 
Serious accident which befel the 
authoi% 690. Affecting instance of 
gratitude in the Rawub. ib. Restora- 
tion of his estate, 691. Visit to 
Cheetore, ib. Its remains, 693. Re- 
turn to Oodipoor, 700. 

Peuta’p Sing, Raja of Ambdr, 344. 

PiKXHi Raj, Chohan, rivalry between 

" him and Jeichnnd of Canouj, 

8. A disciple of the Jains, 680. 

Raja of Ambdr, 324. 

^ Sing of Marwar, supposed to 

be poisoned by Arungzdb, 45. 

Pits for storing grain. 499. 

PoxYGAiMy, evils of, in Rajpootana, 333, 
340. 

PamoGENiTURE, law of, prevails in all 
Rajpoot states, 350. Its sacrifice pro- 
ductive of injurious effects, 118. In- 
vaded in Marwar, 38. 

PONCHABTS, 149, ' 

PuiuHAR, tribe of, created by RoodraJ 
407. 

Potto, see Pertap. * 

E 

Rabfal, Rao of Marwar, 13. ^ 

Rag’ Sing, Raja of Bfkandr, 165. 
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liAUTOUBS of'ilarwar, felieir early his- 
tory, 2. The nominal first Eahfcore, 
Tavanaswa o£ Pariipoor, ih. His 
origin, 4 Reflections on the Rah tore 
character, 71,143, See Marwar. 

^AJ Sing, Raja of Bfkandr, 167. 

Jajpoots, their genealogies illustrated, 
416. No available date for any of the 
Rajpoot great families beyond the 
fourth century, 2. Their superior 
civilization at the period of Mab- 
mood^s invasion, 8. . Apology for the 
crimes of their princes, 105. Prodi- 
gal sacrifice of their blood in the 
imperial service, 165. Rajpoots con- 
verted to Mahoraedanism ferocious 
and intolerant, 290. Evils attending 
on ignorance of their customs on our 
part, 352. Their princes deposed 
when they offend against custom or 
morality, 433* Elements for the for- 
mation of a representative govern- 
ment amongst them, 490. Their 
passion for land, 497. Beneficial 
effects of our authority amongst 
them, 513,519. Their composure 
and dignity in personal intercourse, 
547. Influence of females over the 
Rajpoots, 600. Affecting instance 
of their gratitude, 690. See Tribes. 
Rajpoot. 

RaJPOotni's, see Manners. 

Ra'j-xilac or inauguration, ceremony 
of, 636. 

Eakhi, festival of, 639. 

Ram SingjUajaof Marwai*, lOl. De- 
prived of the gadi, 103. Restored, 
107. His character, 110. 

Ram Sing, Rao Raja of Boondi, 636. 

Rebabkis of the desert, 293. * 

Rin, or Runn, description of, 269. 

Rijjmul, Rao of Marwar, 14. His issue 
the great vassalage of that state, 15. 

Roob', desert, 269. 

Boris, orbicular stones, objects of 
worship, 655. 

iJTNA of Rutlam, his heroism at the 
battle of Futtehabad, 43. 

iCxJXTUN Rao, Raja of Boondi, 439. 
Take part with J6haugfr against 
prince Khoorm, 440. A name dear 
to the Haras, ih. Unwittingly cou- 
d^mns his own son, 441. 

Ryots, their condition in Kotab, 493. 
Guraed by Rama, ih, 

S 

Sagas of Jessulmdr, 227,228. Of Rund- 
beer, 419, 


Sadhanis, chiefs of northern Shekha- 
vatf, 377,391. 

Saitram of Canouj, 10. His death, 12, 
Salbahan, Raja of Jessulmer, 200- 
Founds Salbahan poor, ib, 

,Sa.lim Sing, the Mehta of Jessulmer, 
242. Destroys the royal family and 
chiefs, 244. Proclaims Guj Sing, 
Sanga, or Singram, Raiia' ot Mdwar, 
.legend of, 695, 

SaxI, or female, immolation, the So- 
lanki queen of Boondi, 427* Soqja 
Bae of JBoondi, 433. The wife of the 
chief of Beygoo, 600. The daughter 
of the Bijollia chief, 682. At Bu- 
maoda, 688. Prophecy of a Sail 
dn Mdwar, 459,572. Anathema of the 
Satl respecting the Ahairea, 461. 

Saxul-Patul, a Panda king, tradition 
of, 660. 

Sawukt Sing, of Riuthumboi*, his 
devoted patriotism, 435, 

Sculpture, ancient, at Chandravati, 
670. At Barolli, 646,652. At Jhalra- 
Patan, 670. See Architecture, 
Sebkote, see Mirage. 

Se'oji, of Canouj, 10. His victory 
over Lakha Phoolana, 11. Settles 
in Kherd^hur, ib. Usurps the dis- 
trict of Palli, 12. 

Sebsodias, the solar race, legend of the 
origin of the name, 645. See Mdwar* 
Shabudin, of Ghor, invades India, 9, 
Shekuawut, or Shekhavati federation 
357, Legend of its origin from 
Shekbji, 358. Occupation of Khun- 
daila, its capital, by Kaesil, who 
enlarges its territory, 362. His son 
obtains the title of Rq/a, from the 
""Emperor, 363. The temple of Khun- 
daila razed and the city garrisoned 
by Arungzdb, 365. Partition of the 
territory between two brothers, ib. 
Becomes tributary to Amber, 368. 
Internal dissontions and civil wars, 
370. Ravages of the Mahrattas, 372. 
Contests between the two princes, 
375, Grand national congress of the 
^ children of Shekbji', 377. Opposi- 
tion to the assumed supremacy of 
Amber, 378, The chiefs by treachery 
made prisoners, 379, and carried to 
Jeipoor, 379. Khundaila annexed 
to the fisc of Amber, ib, Bagh Sing 
resists the authority of Ambdr, 380. 
Exploits of the Bancxiitias or exiles, 
383. Favourable treaty with Ambdr, 
387. Treachery of the Court of Jei- 
poor, ih. Fall of Hnnwuut Sing, 388. 
Luchmau Sing obtains Elhundaila, 
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dependant upon Atnber, 390, Sub- 
ordinate branches of the Shekha- 
wuts, 391. Revenues of Sh^kbavafci, 
394. 

SinuK, or Silko, Rao of Marwar, 13. 

Sirbullukd Khan, revolt of, 89. The 
forerunner of the disintegration of 
the Empire, 90, Defeated and taken 
by Abhy6 Sing of Mewar, 94. 

Sibdab, ot Roopnagurb, his exploit at 
the battle of Jdairta, 1 08. 

Sodas of the desert, the connecting 
link between the Hindus and Moos- 
lems, 288. Account of them, 291, 

SoEKAiR, rite of, 7. 

SoLANKi tribe, created byBramba,406, 

Soring, Rahtore, treacherously obtains 
Eedur, 12. 

SooiOH, or Sooralmul, Rao of Marwar, 
19. Slain the Pat^hans, 20. 

SooR Sing, Raja of Marwar, 83, De- 
feats Mozuffur Shah, 34. Embel- 
lishes the capital 36. 

SooRJUN, Rao of Boondi, 435. Con- 
cludes in person a treaty with Akber, 
436. Becomes a dignitary of the 
empire, 438. 

SooRTAN, Rao of Boondi, deposed by 
his nobles, 433. 

SooRUX Sing, usurps the gadz of Bi- 
kaner, 168. 

Sowab' Sing, of Pokurnu, conspires 
against Raja Maun of Marwar, 123. 
His destruction, 131. 

Sowar' Jey Sing, Raja of Amber, 328. 
His astronomical knowledge, 329. 
His character, ib. His ‘ one hundred 
and nine act8,’t&. Partial to strong 
drink, 338, His improvement of the 
capital, lb. His sumptuary laws, ib. 

Sri-jx, name assumed by Omdda Sing 
of Boondi, 457. 

Subbud Sing, Rawul of Jessulmdr, 237. 
Hot the legitimate heir, ih. The' 
first of the princes who held it as a 
fief ot the empire, i6. 

Sugar, results" of its cultivation in 
Eajast’han, 548. 

SuJAUN Sing, Raja of Bikan4r, 166. 

SuRoop Sing, Raja of Bikaner, 166. 

T 

Tesiples, ancient, on the Bairis, 544 ; 
at Kuraira, 628 ; Barolli, 616 ; 
Ganga-bh^va, 656 ; Dhoomnilr, 661 ; 
Jhalra-Patun, 670 ; Morakuro, 681 ; 
Cheetore, 691 — 693 ; Hagara, 696. 

• Tenures of land, in Hindust’ban ; 
original compact between the prince 


apd the proprietors of the soil, 
traceable almost throughout India, 
161. 

Tbeedo, Rao of Marwar, 12. 

Tho3IAS, George, his action with the 
Jeipooreans, 381. 

T’hud, or desert, 264. 

Tribes of the desert, 289. 

Tiber Khan, his treason and death, 56. 


U 

IJjA, Rahtore, founder of the Bad- 
bails, 12, 

Umua Sing, of Marwar, loses his birth- 
right, 38. Obtains Hagore, 39. 
Assassinates Sallabut Kban 
and attempts Shah Jehan, ib. 
His death, ib, 

' ' , Rawul of Jessulmer, 238. 


V 

Vk dya's, or ‘ cunning men/ 123. 
Vana-perist, Jogis. 16. 


W 

Water of the desert, 267. Of Ko 
610, 

Waugh, Captain, accident to, whilst 
hunting, 565. Death of, 702. 


Z 

ZadiaI Sing, of Marwar, deprived of 
the gadi by his uncle Bheem, 
120. His great personal and 
mental qualifications, 121. 

of Kotah, incident which 

firsc brought him into notice, 455, 
His debut at the battle of Butwarro, 
475. His history, 477. Appointed 
Regent, 481. His talenrs and policy, 
ih. Pactions and conspiracies form- 
ed against him, 482. He marries into 
the house of M^war, 484. His peril 
from a band of Rajpootnis, 486. His ^ 
character as a legislator, 487. His 
views of M4war, ih. His agricul-wj 
tural system, ih. His superstition, 
488. Organizes an army on. the 
European model, ib. His revenue 
reforms, 489, His Pat^l board, ih, 
His farming system, 496. General ^ ' 
character of his domestic adminis- ‘ ' 
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Tivanon, oOl. His Tigorous political 
plans, 504f. His foreign policy, ib. 
Hia conduct to the British troops on 
Monson’s retreat, 505. Offends 
Holcar thereby, 506. His system of 
espionage, 507. He conciliates the 
Pindavris, 508. Extensive scale on 
which he exercised ib. Op- 

posite results of his offensive and 
defensive policy ib. His conduct in 
the war of 1817, 511. His prophetic 
remark on the extension of British 


Rule iu India, 512. His latent ambi- 
tion, 613. His predicament on tha 
death of Om^da Sing, ol*!. Hostility 
of the new Mabarao, Kishoro Sing, 
520. Their reconciliation, 522. The 
last acts of his political life, 52^, 
Banishment of his natural sou, 525. 
His perplexing conduct in the sub- 
sequent hostilities by the Mahai’ao, 
530. Summary of his character, 539. 

ZooHAATUR Sing, Raja of Bikaner, 166. 





